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<JMy  friends 

Some  of  you  will  vote  for  one  man — some  will  vote  for  another — 
But  VOTE! 

“And,  when  you’re  balloting  for  books,  remember:  you  can’t  go 
wrong  with  Holt’s  Basic  French  Reader  by  Harris  and  Lêvèque.” 

In  this  new  BASIC  FRENCH  READER,  Professors  Harris 
and  Lévêque  present  a  reading  text  for  beginners  at  the 
college  level,  which  can  be  introduced  in  the  first  weeks  of 
the  course,  and  which  is  characterized  by  practicability, 
modernity  and  maturity. 

Basic  French  Reader  gives  a  twenty-seven  chapter  account 
of  French  life  and  France  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  young 
Americans.  Entirely  aside  from  the  skillful  linguistic  training 
which  it  affords,  it  contributes  notably  to  the  student’s 
understanding  of  the  French  way  of  life,  and  to  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  major  problems  of  twentieth  century 
France. 

The  reading  texts  lean  heavily 
on  dialogue,  and  move  along 
swiftly  and  interestingly.  They 
are  illustrated  with  photos 
specifically  taken  in  France  for 
the  authors’  use. 

Julian  Harris  and  André  Lévêque 
— University  of  Wisconsin — are  the 
authors  of  Holt’ s  widely  used  basal 
textbook ,  ‘  ‘  Basic  Conversational 

French." 

Henry  Holt 
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a  remarkably  edited  new  reader 


Onze  contes 

An  Introduction  to  Reading  French 

Olin  H.  Walter 

MOORE  MEIDEN 

Onze  Contes  presents  a  sure-fire  combination:  lively 
stories,  a  handsome  format,  and  teaching  aids  de¬ 
signed  by  Olin  H.  Moore  and  Walter  Meiden. 
Nine  of  the  eleven  stories  are  by  twentieth-century 
authors,  among  them  Charles  Vildrac,  Colette, 
Marie  Noël,  and  Edmond  Jaloux.  Two  old  favorites, 
of  Daudet  and  Maupassant,  are  included  to  start 
the  student  off.  The  stories  increase  in  difficulty  as 
the  book  progresses.  Accompanying  these  stories 
and  treating  the  major  reading  difficulties  of  the 
early  intermediate  student,  are  vocabulary  helps, 
idiom  lists,  a  false  cognate  list,  explanations  of 
difficult  verbs,  and  exercises.  The  transition  from 
elementary  readers  to  the  appreciation  of  French 
literature  is  made  smooth  and  enjoyable  by  this 
book. 

A  January  1957  publication 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
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The  Macmillan  Company  is  pleased  to  announce 
the  forthcoming  publication  of  a  new  reader  for 
intermediate  classes  in  French  Civilization,  French 
Literature,  or  Conversational  French.  The  authors 
of  this  new  book  combine  a  broad  range  of  teach¬ 
ing  experience  with  keen  literary  judgment. 


In  France  de  Nos  Jours ,  they  offer  excerpts  from  the  “Qui-Est-Ce”  of  modem 
French  literature,  from  such  writers  as  Proust,  Gide,  Anouilh,  Camus, 
Sartre,  Valéry,  and  Giraudoux.  The  resulting  text  is  a  mature  one  that  will 
challenge  the  student  "while  giving  him  a  penetrating  view  of  the  artistic, 
intellectual,  social,  political,  and  economic  life  of  France  today.  Each  sec¬ 
tion  includes  a  factual  introduction,  a  vocabulary,  and  a  brief  note  in 
English.  The  book  will  be  charmingly  illustrated. 


OmribiAoft  in  Canada 

Bbett-M  Achilla*  Ltd. 

71  TC*OW-3  16 


STAe  tyKacmMan  ^cmfiany 

60  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.Y. 
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UN  EVENEMENT 
DANS  L’EDITION  FRANÇAISE 

La  Librairie  GALLIMARD 
offers 

L’ENCYCLOPEDIE 

DE  LA  PLEIADE 

Raymond  Queneau,  general  editor 

— A  systematic  synthesis  of  present-day  science 
— A  history  of  the  evolution  of  mankind 
— A  complete  cycle  of  studies  indispensable  to  the  educated 
man 


RECENT  TITLES: 

HISTOIRE  DES  LITTERATURES 

Raymond  Queneau,  general  editor 

T.  I.:  Littératures  Anciennes  Orientales  et  Orales 

The  Birth  of  Literature,  The  Ancient  East,  Classical  Antiquity, 
The  Pre-Islamic  East,  Eastern  Christianity,  Islam,  The  Indies, 
Upper  Asia,  The  Far  East,  The  Islands,  The  Discovered  Con¬ 
tinents. 

1  volume  in  full  leather  binding 

HISTOIRE  UNIVERSELLE 

René  Grousset  et  E.-G.  Léonard,  general  editors 

T.  I.:  Des  Origines  à  l’Islam 

Prehistoric  Times,  The  Historic  Period,  Ancient  Egypt,  Ancient 
Western  Asia,  Prehellenic  Greece,  Classic  Greece,  Hellenistic 
Greece,  The  West  and  the  Roman  Republic,  The  Universal 
Empire  of  Rome,  The  Roman  West  and  the  Barbaric  King¬ 
doms,  The  Eastern  Empire  to  the  7th  Century,  India,  The  Far 
East. 

1  volume  in  full  leather  binding 

For  further  information  consult  your  bookseller 
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By  L.  CLARK  KEATING  and  WILLIAM  G.  CLUBB 


This  unique  reader,  which  can  be  introduced  after  only  four 
or  five  weeks  of  study  in  the  first  semester  of  college  French, 
has  demonstrated  strong  student  appeal. 

“This  book  .  .  .  takes  the  form  of  a  diary  of  an  American 
student  in  Paris.  Many  texts  have  employed  this  device,  but 
none,  in  the  experience  of  this  reviewer,  have  reproduced  so 
realistically  and  effectively  the  experiences  a  living  American 
boy  with  a  healthy  curiosity  and  a  sharp  intellect  might  have 
in  Paris  today.  .  .  .  The  material  is  contemporary,  realistic, 
and  mature,  and  is  presented  in  a  lively  and  humorous  style.’’ 
— Sidney  L.  McGee,  Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute,  in  The 
French  Review. 

16 1  -pages,  illustrated,  $2.00 


Edited  by  GERMAINE  BRÉE  and  CARLOS  LYNES,  JR. 

“I  welcome  the  availability  to  the  student  of  this  fine  edition 
of  an  important  contemporary  novel.  The  appearance  and 
format  are  excellent;  the  Introduction  warm,  sympathetic, 
and  penetrating.” — Wilmarth  H.  Starr,  Professor  of  French, 
University  of  Maine. 

“A  fine,  very  readable  edition  of  an  exciting  work,  with  useful 
introduction  and  vocabulary.” — Cecil  G.  Taylor,  Professor 
of  French,  Louisiana  State  University. 

“The  editors  have  performed  a  valuable  service  in  bringing 
such  a  significant  zoth  Century  novel  within  the  scope  of 
courses  in  intermediate  French.” — Otis  E.  Fellows,  Associate 
Professor  of  French,  Columbia  University. 

18 3  pages,  paperbound,  $1.90 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 

ffe  35  WEST  32  nd  STREET  NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 
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Vignettes  Littéraires 

16  good  stories  that  tell  a  lot 
about  the  French  people 

Edited  by  JOHN  P.  LE  COQ 
Drake  University 


Like  other  selections  of  French  readings  for  in¬ 
termediate  classes,  this  one  provides  content  for 
a  more  or  less  serious  study  of  French  literature 
and  for  growth  in  language  skills- — reading,  speak¬ 
ing,  correct  self-expression. 


But— what  we  hope  every  teacher  of  French 
will  know  about  this  book  is: 

— that  the  purpose  of  Vignettes  Littéraires 
is  to  give  a  real  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  French  people — their  innate  traits 
and  qualities. 

— that  the  method  of  attaining  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  worked  out  in  a  practical  pattern  of 
information  and  suggestions  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  each  story  to  guide  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  reading 

— that  this  purposeful  approach  stimulates 
lively  classroom  discussion  and  leads  many 
students  to  a  further  interest  in  French 
civilization 


Professor  Le  Coq  has  used  this  book  successfully  with  his  inter¬ 
mediate  students  for  a  number  of  years.  The  stories  are  chosen 
from  the  great  French  writers,  chiefly  of  the  modern  period. 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

Sales  Offices:  Englewood,  N.  J.  Chicago  16  San  Francisco  5 

Atlanta  3  Dallas  1  Home  Office:  Boston  16 
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The  La  Vallière  MS  of  Candide 


by  Ira  0.  Wade 

s 

L-/TUDENTS  of  Voltaire  have  known  since  the  early  Nineteenth 
Century  the  story  related  by  Quérard  {La  France  littéraire,  X,  373)  and 
repeated  by  Beuchot  (Voltaire,  Œuvres,  XXXIII,  ix)  that  Voltaire  sent, 
before  publication,  a  manuscript  of  Candide  to  the  Duchesse  de  la  Vallière. 
As  Quérard  and  Beuchot  told  it,  the  Duchess  was  irritated  by  the  in¬ 
decencies  in  the  conte  and  rebuked  the  author  for  them.  In  spite  of  the 
knowledge,  no  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  made  any  effort  to  seek  this  La 
Vallière  manuscript.  Indeed,  workers  in  Voltaire  have,  in  general,  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Professor  Morize  in  his  critical  edition 
of  Candide  (Paris,  1913,  p.  lxv):  “Nous  n’avons  aucun  manuscrit,  aucun 
brouillon  de  Candide.  Il  est  vraisemblable  qu’il  en  existe  encore  des  copies 
manuscrites,  mais  les  bibliothèques  de  Paris  et  des  départements  n’en 
possèdent  aucune.” 

In  spite  of  this  categorical  assertion,  the  La  Vallière  manuscript  still 
exists — and  in  a  library  in  Paris.  It  is  described  in  the  Arsenal  volumes  of 
the  Catalogue  général  des  manuscrits  des  bibliothèques  publiques  de  la  France 
under  the  number  3160,  and  has  been  catalogued  in  that  collection  since 
1888.  Indeed,  whoever  inserted  the  item  identified  it  as  the  La  Vallière 
manuscript,  and  referred  correctly  to  the  Nyon  catalogue  of  the  Duc  de  la 
Vallière’s  library  where  the  manuscript  was  also  mentioned  (No.  8864).  In 
the  history  of  the  Arsenal  Library  (Vol.  VIII  of  the  Catalogue  général,  p. 
148),  it  was  noted  that  the  item  was  acquired  at  the  sale  of  the  La  Vallière 
manuscripts  at  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century . 

The  manuscript  is  in  the  hand  of  a  secretary,  but  it  contains  corrections, 
additions  and  suppressions  in  the  hand  of  Voltaire.  In  one  respect,  it  offers 
a  very  curious  phenomenon.  A  word  is  frequently  scratched  out  and  re¬ 
placed  immediately  by  another  word  on  the  same  line.  This  peculiarity  in  a 
copied  manuscript  can  be  explained  only  by  the  fact  that  Voltaire  dictated 
his  manuscript  and  actually  ordered  as  he  dictated  the  deletion  of  a  word 
and  the  substitution  of  another. 

There  is  every  evidence,  however,  that  he  reread  his  work  and  corrected 
it.  Throughout  the  dictated  pages  can  be  found  suppressions,  substitutions 
and  sometimes  additions  in  his  own  characteristic  hand.  I  am  now  studying 
these  changes  in  connection  with  a  critical  work  I  am  preparing  upon 
Candide.  A  full  account  of  them  will  be  given  in  this  work.  Let  it  suffice  to 
state  here  that  many  of  the  changes  are  stylistic,  others  are  made  for  pur- 
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poses  of  “vraisemblance/’  still  others  make  the  presentation  more  concrete, 
while  a  final  group  can  be  explained  as  an  effort  to  perfect  the  story.  One 
striking  omission  in  the  manuscript  version  is  the  episode  of  the  negro 
slave  at  Surinam.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  Don  Issachar  did  not 
receive  this  name  until  after  the  story  had  been  dictated.  At  first,  he  was 
Ourdos.  On  the  other  hand,  the  “Théatin”  was  not  named  Frère  Giroflée 
when  he  was  first  mentioned.  It  was  only  later  that  the  name  was  found. 
Incidentally,  he  did  not  become  a  “menuisier”  in  the  dictated  version,  but  a 
“tapissier.”  Voltaire  himself  corrected  “tapissier”  to  “menuisier”  after¬ 
ward. 

The  most  significant  change  was,  however,  in  the  chapter  on  Candide  at 
Paris — Chapter  XXII.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Voltaire  experienced 
difficulty  in  writing  this  chapter  and  that  in  1761,  after  the  published  ver¬ 
sion  of  1759,  he  was  still  so  dissatisfied  with  it  that  he  gave  it  a  thorough 
overhauling,  inventing  the  Comtesse  de  Parolignac  and  her  circle.  It  should 
be  added  that  contemporaries  of  Voltaire,  including  the  Duc  de  la  Vallière 
and  Grimm,  found  the  chapter  the  weakest  one  in  the  story.  In  the  manu¬ 
script  there  are  two  versions  of  Chapter  XXII,  one  in  which  the  author 
stressed  the  “convulsionnaires”  at  St.  Médard  Cemetery,  the  scandal  of  the 
“billets  de  confession”  to  which  he  had  scathingly  referred  in  La  Loi  natu¬ 
relle ,  and  the  Damiens  attack  upon  the  King.  This  version  has  never  to  my 
knowledge  been  studied.  The  second  version  is  similar  in  large  measure  to 
the  one  which  occurs  in  the  1759  editions. 

The  importance  of  the  La  Vallière  manuscript  for  anyone  working  in 
Candide  can  not  be  over-estimated.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it 
is  the  only  pre-publication  manuscript  of  the  work  we  possess.  We  know, 
however,  that  there  was  at  least  one  other  manuscript  in  existence — the 
one  which  Wagnière  made  for  the  Elector  Charles  Théodore  in  July,  1758, 
which  was  brought  to  our  attention  by  Professor  Torrey  in  an  article  in 
Modern  Language  Notes  (XLIV,  445-47,  Nov.  1929).  There  were  in  all 
probability  others.  Until  they  are  found,  however,  the  La  Vallière  one  is  the 
earliest  version  we  have  of  Candide.  It  also  gives  some  very  important 
evidence  on  the  genesis  of  the  work,  and  indeed  on  the  date  of  composition. 
As  the  basis  for  the  establishment  of  a  critical  text  it  will  prove  invaluable. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  even  that  in  the  thorny  problem  of  determining  the 
order  of  the  1759  editions,  it  will  offer  some  evidence  in  favor  of  59x  and  59y 
as  described  by  Messers  Morize  and  Tannery  over  59a,  generally  accepted 
as  the  authentic  first  edition.  For  in  most  cases  where  there  are  significant 
differences  between  59x  and  59y  on  one  hand  and  59a  on  the  other,  the 
manuscript  agrees  with  59x  and  59y,  particularly  59y.  These  technical  de¬ 
tails,  however,  will  be  treated  in  our  forthcoming  study. 

Princeton  University 


Le  Symbole  de  la  sculpture  mortuaire  chez 
Proust 

par  Gabrielle  Friedman 

Jl-JES  FIGURES  allégoriques  d’Elstir,  de  Bergotte  et  de  Vinteuil  ont 
valu  à  trois  des  muses  une  place  privilégiée  dans  l’œuvre  de  Marcel  Proust, 
tandis  que  la  sculpture,  exclue  du  célèbre  triumvirat  semble  y  faire  figure  de 
sœur  puînée.  Mais  la  métaphore,  ce  symbolisme  du  style  d’autant  plus  sig¬ 
nificatif  qu’il  est  involontaire,  donne  à  la  sculpture  une  importance  bien 
supérieure  à  celle  des  autres  arts,  et  si  Proust,  esthète  cultivé  et  fier  de  sa 
culture,  nous  promène  volontiers  dans  son  impressionnant  musée  imagi¬ 
naire,  on  ne  peut  manquer  d’être  frappé  par  l’importance  que  la  sculpture,  et 
notamment  la  sculpture  mortuaire  y  tiennent.  Proust  évoque  systématique¬ 
ment  ses  personnages  défunts  en  ‘gisants’  tandis  qu’il  nous  signifie  volon¬ 
tiers  la  mort  prochaine  de  ses  héros  en  les  pétrifiant  devant  nos  yeux  à  leur 
dernière  apparition.  Il  est  vain  de  spéculer  sur  la  genèse  de  cette  étrange 
métaphore  dont  on  peut  dire  cependant  qu’elle  est  intimement  liée  à  la 
hantise  d’arrêter  l’écoulement  de  la  vie  qui  inspire  toute  l’œuvre  de  Marcel 
Proust. 

La  douleur  devant  le  changement  est  sans  doute  aucun  le  grand  thème 
d’A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu ;  tous  les  autres — la  mort  successive  des 
‘moi’,  le  passage  du  temps,  la  vocation  littéraire,  l’amour  de  l’art — n’en 
sont  que  des  variantes  infiniment  diverses  mais  profondément  semblables. 
L’angoisse  devant  l’écoulement  de  toute  chose  est  si  douloureusement  ancré 
au  cœur  de  Proust  qu’il  en  parle  seulement  avec  la  plus  poignante  amer¬ 
tume.  Dans  un  de  ses  premiers  écrits,  La  Confession  d’une  jeune  fille,  l’hé¬ 
roïne  nous  dit:  “Plus  tard  l’absence  porta  d’autres  enseignements  plus  amers 
encore,  qu’on  s’habitue  à  l’absence,  que  c’est  la  plus  grande  diminution  de 
soi-même,  la  plus  humiliante  souffrance  de  sentir  qu’on  n’en  souffre  plus.”1 
Bien  plus  tard,  dans  Le  Temps  retrouvé  où  Proust  a  résumé  tant  de  tristesses 
et  tant  d’espoirs  déçus,  nous  retrouvons  la  même  idée:  “.  .  .le  temps  qui 
change  les  êtres  ne  modifie  pas  l’image  que  nous  avons  gardée  d  eux.  Rien 
n’est  plus  douloureux  que  cette  opposition  entre  l’altération  de  l’être  et  la 
fixité  du  souvenir.”2 

Doit-on  reprendre  une  fois  de  plus  le  thème  du  changement  chez  Marcel 

1  Les  Plaisirs  et  les  jours  (Paris:  N. R. F.,  1924),  p.  146. 

2  A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu  (Ed.  de  la  Pléiade)  III,  987. 
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Proust  alors  que  depuis  19243  les  critiques  semblent  en  avoir  épuisé  tous  les 
aspects?  Mais  n’avons  nous  pas  surtout  traité  des  variantes  du  thème  sans 
jamais  dégager  à  l’état  pur  cette  angoisse  qui  inspire  l’œuvre  tout  entière? 
La  révolte  contre  le  changement  non  seulement  est  à  la  source  de  tous  les 
thèmes  proustiens  (sauf  celui  de  l’inversion)  mais  c’est  la  glaise  même  dont 
Proust  a  pétri  son  œuvre.  Elle  seule  explique  la  forme  circulaire  du  roman 
qui  nous  ramène  de  la  dernière  page  du  Temps  retrouvé  à  Du  côté  de  chez 
Swann,  l’implacabilité  avec  laquelle  Proust  poursuit  tout  ce  qui  détruit  le 
souvenir — le  temps  qui  l’érode,  l’intelligence  qui  le  désintègre,  l’habitude 
qui  le  nivelle — et  sa  prédilection  pour  tout  ce  qui  est  fixe  :  les  lois  de  l’héré¬ 
dité  qui  laissent  l’espoir  du  retour,  le  cycle  qui  assure  la  répétition,  l’œuvre 
d’art  qui  confère  l’éternité. 

Si  tout  lecteur  de  Proust  est  frappé  par  l’effort  désespéré  de  l’auteur  pour 
ressusciter  le  passé  enseveli  et  figer  le  présent  prêt  à  s’écouler,  l’aspiration  à 
la  permanence  est  restée  inaperçue  dans  le  style  de  l’œuvre  bien  qu’elle  l’ait, 
à  notre  sens,  profondément  empreint:  l’image  proustienne  tend  continuelle¬ 
ment  vers  une  forme  permanente,  tangible  et  plastique.  Ainsi  toutes  les  sen¬ 
sations,  les  couleurs,  les  odeurs,  les  sons  eux-mêmes,  se  solidifient.  Dans  le 
premier  passage  sur  la  sonate  de  Yinteuil,  la  ‘petite  phrase’  devient  une 
saisissante  réalité: 

Swann  la  sentait  présente  comme  une  déesse  protectrice  et  confidente  de  son 
amour,  et  qui  pour  pouvoir  arriver  jusqu’à  lui  devant  la  foule  et  l’emmener  à 
l’écart  pour  lui  parler  avait  revêtu  le  déguisement  de  cette  apparence  sonore.  Et 
tandis  qu’elle  passait,  légère,  apaisante  et  murmurée  comme  un  parfum  ..  .il 
faisait  involontairement  avec  ses  lèvres  le  mouvement  de  baiser  au  passage  le 
corps  harmonieux  et  fuyant.  (I,  348) 

Dans  la  chambre  de  la  Tante  Léonie  les  odeurs  sont  un  “invisible  et  palpable 
gâteau  de  province”  (I,  50)  et  c’est  avec  une  impiété  charmante  que  Proust 
métamorphose  la  petite  madeleine  en  une  béguine  grassouillette:  “petit 
coquillage  de  pâtisserie  si  grassement  sensuel  sous  son  plissage  sévère  et 
dévot.”  (I,  47) 

L’emploi  constant  de  métaphores  appartenant  à  la  sculpture  est  un  autre 
exemple  de  cette  tendance  à  donner  aux  choses  une  forme  palpable,  défini¬ 
tive  et  inchangeable.  Quand  Proust  compare  le  garçon  de  chez  Camus  à  tel 
personnage  au  portail  de  Saint- André-des-Champs,  il  se  sert  de  la  métaphore 
qui  confère  le  plus  de  relief  et  de  tangibilité  au  jeune  homme,  tout  comme  il 
donnait  à  la  madeleine,  périssable  gâteau  émietté  entre  deux  doigts,  la  soli¬ 
dité  d’une  personne  en  chair  et  os.  C’est  un  premier  point  à  marquer.  Mais 

3  Benjamin  Crémieux  fut  le  premier,  à  notre  connaissance,  qui  en  parla  dans  un 
article  sur  Marcel  Proust  paru  cette  année-là  dans  un  livre  intitulé  Le  XXe  siècle. 
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il  y  a  bien  autre  chose  derrière  cette  comparaison  entre  l’homme  et  la  statue; 
un  passage  justement  célèbre  sur  la  maîtresse  du  narrateur  nous  le  montre 
clairement: 

En  fermant  les  yeux,  en  perdant  la  conscience,  Albertine  avait  dépouillé  l’un 
après  Vautre  ses  différents  caractères  d’humanité  qui  m’avaient  déçu  depuis  le 
jour  où  j’ avais  fait  sa  connaisance.  Elle  n’était  plus  animée  que  de  la  vie  incon¬ 
sciente  des  végétaux,  des  arbres,  vie  plus  différente  de  la  mienne,  plus  étrange  et 
qui  cependant  m’appartenait  davantage.  Son  moi  ne  s’échappait  pas  à  tous  mo¬ 
ments  comme  quand  nous  causions  par  les  issues  de  la  pensée  inavouée  et  du 
regard.  Elle  avait  rappelé  à  soi  tout  ce  qui  d’elle  était  au  dehors,  elle  s’était  ré¬ 
fugiée,  enclose,  résumée  dans  son  corps.  En  le  tenant  sous  mon  regard,  dans  mes 
mains,  j’avais  cette  impression  de  la  posséder  tout  entière  que  je  n’avais  pas 
quand  elle  était  réveillée.  (III,  70) 

L’homme  pétrifié  se  résorbe  en  lui-même,  il  n’est  plus  que  corps,  en  se  déga¬ 
geant  de  l’instabilité  des  ses  innombrables  ‘moi’,  il  devient  un  objet,  une 
chose  que  Proust  peut  saisir  et  figer.  L’homme  endormi,  l’homme-statue, 
l’homme-gisant  représentent  une  prise  de  possession  hallucinante  et  pro¬ 
gressive,  une  sorte  d’envoûtement  des  personnages  d’ A  la  recherche  du  temps 
perdu  par  leur  créateur. 

Il  est  curieux  de  voir  que  ce  besoin  de  figer  l’être  aimé  substitue  souvent 
la  jouissance  esthétique  à  la  possession  charnelle.  C’est  le  cas  pour  Elstir 
qui  trouve  son  modèle  idéal  dans  la  “Belle  Gabrielle.”  C’est  encore  vrai 
pour  Swann,  autre  incarnation  du  narrateur,  qui  découvre  la  beauté 
d’Odette  au  jour  où  elle  prend  pour  lui  le  charme  immuable  d’une  œuvre 
d’art: 

Il  n’estima  plus  le  visage  d’Odette  selon  la  plus  ou  moins  bonne  qualité  de  ses 
joues  et  d’après  la  douceur  purement  carnée  mais  comme  un  écheveau  de  lignes 
subtiles  et  belles  que  ses  regards  dévidèrent,  poursuivant  la  courbe  de  leur  en¬ 
roulement,  rejoignant  la  cadence  de  la  nuque  a  l’effusion  des  cheveux  .  ...  Il  la 
regardait;  un  fragment  de  la  fresque  apparaissait  dans  son  visage  et  dans  son 
corps,  que  dès  lors  il  chercha  toujours  à  retrouver.  (I,  223-24) 

Plus  spécifiquement,  comme  nous  l’avons  dit,  le  symbolisme  de  la  sculp¬ 
ture  est  réservé  à  deux  thèmes  de  l’œuvre  :  la  pétrification  du  personnage 
proustien  au  moment  de  la  mort  et  ce  que  Proust  a  appelé  la  loi  de  Saint- 
André-des-Champs:  en  se  promenant  du  côté  de  Méséglise  la  narrateur  est 
frappé  par  la  ressemblance  entre  les  statues  gothiques  du  porche  sculpté  de 
Saint- André  et  certaines  gens  du  peuple  de  Combray: 
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Une  autre  personnalité  de  Combray  que  je  reconnaissais  aussi,  virtuelle  et  pro¬ 
phétisée  dans  la  sculpture  gothique  de  Saint- André-des-Champs,  c'était  le  jeune 
Théodore,  le  garçon  de  chez  Camus  .  .  .il  avait  pour  soulever  la  tête  de  ma  tante 
..  .la  mine  zélée  et  naïve  des  petits  anges  des  bas-reliefs  .  .  .  comme  si  les  visages 
de  pierre  sculptée,  grisâtres  et  nus  .  .  .  n’étaient  qu’un  ensommeillement,  qu’une 
réserve  prête  à  refleurir  dans  la  vie  en  innombrables  visages  populaires.  (1, 151) 

Dans  Le  Côté  de  Guermantes  l’idée  qu’il  y  a  un  ‘style’  dans  la  tradition  phy¬ 
sique  d’une  nation  est  encore  plus  clairement  exprimée  et  par  un  curieux 
glissement  de  la  métaphore,  Proust  retient  l’image  de  la  nature-sculpteur 
mais  rejette  le  symbole  de  Saint- André-des-Champs  qui  lui  avait  servi  d’ins¬ 
piration  première: 

Je  regardais  Saint-Loup  et  je  me  disais  que  le  véritable  opus  francigenum  dont 
le  secret  n’a  pas  été  perdu  depuis  le  XlIIe  siècle  et  qui  ne  périrait  pas  avec  nos 
églises,  ce  n’est  pas  tant  les  anges  de  pierre  de  Saint-André  que  les  petits 
Français,  nobles,  bourgeois,  ou  paysans  au  visage  sculpté  avec  cette  délicatesse 
et  cette  franchise  restées  aussi  traditionnelles  qu’au  porche  fameux  mais  encore 
créatrices.  (II,  409) 

Par  extension  tous  les  traits  héréditaires  seront  sculptés  chez  Proust  et  les 
épithètes  de  ‘grand  sculpteur’  et  d’  ‘invisible  sculpteur’  dont  il  se  sert  sou¬ 
vent  pour  désigner  la  nature  s’expliquent  uniquement  dans  ce  contexte. 
Ainsi  quand  le  narrateur  est  présenté  à  Mlle  de  Saint-Loup,  fille  de  Gilberte, 
petite-fille  d’Odette,  il  écrit: 

J e  fus  frappé  que  son  nez,  fait  comme  sur  le  patron  de  celui  de  sa  mère  et  de  sa 
grand-mère,  s’arrêtât  juste  par  cette  ligne  tout  à  fait  horizontale  sous  le  nez,  su¬ 
blime  quoique  pas  assez  courte.  Un  trait  aussi  particulier  eut  fait  reconnaître  une 
statue  entre  des  milliers  n’eût-on  vu  que  ce  trait  là,  et  j’admirais  que  la  nature 
fut  revenue  à  point  nommé  pour  la  petite-fille  comme  pour  la  mère,  comme  pour 
la  grand-mère,  donner  en  grand  et  original  sculpteur,  ce  puissant  et  décisif  coup 
de  ciseau.  (III,  1032) 

Il  faut  se  demander  si  l’emploi  d’une  même  métaphore  lie  le  thème  de  l’héré¬ 
dité  au  thème  de  la  mort,  et  pourquoi  tous  deux  sont  représentés  par  ce 
symbole  de  permanence.  Il  nous  paraît  certain  que  c’est  précisément  l’élé¬ 
ment  de  permanence  qui  reconcilie  ces  deux  forces  de  la  nature  dans  l’esprit 
de  Proust:  l’hérédité  est  victorieuse  de  la  mort  par  la  répétition  d’un  même 
type  humain  à  travers  les  générations,  mais  la  mort  elle-même — si  on  nous 
permet  d’anticiper  sur  nos  conclusions— mettant  fin  aux  destructions  de  la 
vie,  confère  une  immortalité  ardemment  souhaitée  au  personnage  proustien. 
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Hérédité  et  mort  se  correspondent  si  bien  que  la  première  est  associée 
constamment  à  l’apparition  du  personnage.  L’entrée  en  scène  du  héros 
proustien  travesti  en  statue  n’est  pas  aussi  systématique  que  son  exit  mais 
assez  pour  être  frappante.  Françoise  nous  apparaît:  “.  . .  debout  dans  l’en¬ 
cadrement  de  la  petite  porte  du  corridor  comme  une  statue  de  sainte  dans 
sa  niche.”  (I,  53)  Plus  subtilement  les  Guermantes  nous  sont  présentés  de  la 
même  façon.  Ils  se  dégagent  lentement  des  brouillards  de  l’imagination  du 
petit  Marcel,  symbolisés  d’abord  par  Geneviève  de  Brabant  dans  la  lanterne 
magique,  puis  par  le  vitrail  de  Gilbert  le  Mauvais,  la  tapisserie  de  la  reine 
Esther,  et  finalement  par  les  plates-tombes  de  leurs  ancêtres  qui  les  accom¬ 
pagnent  désormais.  La  recontre  du  narrateur  et  des  Guermantes,  rappelons- 
le,  a  lieu  dans  l’église  même  lors  du  mariage  de  la  fille  du  docteur  Percepied, 
et  l’immense  désappointement  du  petit  garçon  à  la  vue  d’une  dame  au 
grand  nez,  rougi  par  le  froid  et  accentué  par  un  petit  bouton,  illustre  bien 
la  déchéance  du  personnage  proustien  soumis  au  temps.  A  son  apparition 
première  le  héros  proustien  est  moins  un  individu  que  le  représentant  d’une 
famille  ou  d’une  race  qui  lui  ont  légué  certains  traits  ‘sculptés.’  On  peut,  et 
à  notre  sens  on  doit,  concevoir  le  personnage  proustien  à  un  moment  idéal 
de  son  existence  comme  une  médaille  brillante,  nouvellement  frappée  à  l’effi¬ 
gie  de  ses  ancêtres.  Fugitif  moment  avant  que  Proust  ne  s’empare  de  ses 
héros  pour  les  soumettre  à  l’action  dévastatrice  du  temps,  car  le  temps  de 
Proust  n’est  jamais  constructif  et  même  les  jeunes  filles  en  fleur  sont  prises 
au  début  de  leur  déclin.4  Le  symbole  de  l ’homme-statue  disparaît  tandis  que 
l’homme  devient  argile,  matière  périssable  rapidement  érodée  par  les  intem¬ 
péries  de  l’existence: 

On  était  effrayé  en  pensant  aux  périodes  qui  avaient  dû  s’écouler  avant  que 
s’accomplit  une  pareille  révolution  dans  la  géologie  d’un  visage  et  de  voir  quelles 
érosions  s’étaient  faites  le  long  du  nez ,  quelles  énormes  alluvions  au  bord  des 
joues  entouraient  toute  la  figure  de  leurs  masses  opaques.  (III,  946) 

Il  ne  redevient  statue  qu’au  moment  de  la  mort  quand  il  prend  sa  forme 
éternelle,  peut-être  simplement  un  retour  à  la  forme  familiale  comme  c’est 
le  cas  pour  Charlus:  “Pâle  comme  un  marbre,  il  avait  le  nez  fort,  ses  traits 
fins  ne  recevaient  plus  d’un  regard  volontaire  une  signification  qui  altérât  la 
beauté  de  leur  modelé;  plus  rien  qu’un  Guermantes,  il  semblait  déjà  sculpté, 
lui  Palamède  XV,  dans  la  chapelle  de  Combray.”  (II,  603)  Ce  retour  à  la 
forme  sculptée  doit  paraître  étrange  puisque  l’érosion  de  l’homme  par  la  vie 
devrait  aboutir  à  sa  dissolution  complète  comme  la  pièce  neuve  perd  peu  à 
peu  son  effigie  à  l’usage.  Or,  tout  au  contraire,  le  personnage  proustien  dont 

4  “Hélàs  dans  la  fleur  la  plus  fraîche  on  peut  distinguer  les  points  imperceptibles.” 
(I,  891.) 
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le  grand  drame  est  la  désintégration  dans  le  temps,  retrouve  au  moment  de 
la  mort,  de  façon  tout  à  fait  mystérieuse,  une  majesté  pétrifiée  si  frappante 
qu’on  ne  peut  s’empêcher  d’y  voir  un  don  gratuit  de  la  mort,  peut-être 
même,  comme  tout  est  cyclique  chez  Proust,  un  retour  à  la  forme  idéale  ou 
encore  le  signe  de  l’accomplissement  d’une  destinée. 

On  dit  assez  souvent  que  Proust  a  été  hanté  par  l’idée  de  la  mort,  mais 
c’est,  à  notre  sens,  une  grave  erreur  que  d’en  faire  une  vulgaire  angoisse;  il 
y  a  tout  autant  glorification,  et,  d’une  certaine  manière,  toute  l’œuvre  de 
Proust  est  un  hymne  à  la  mort.  La  mort,  au  heu  de  parachever  la  destruction 
de  la  vie,  endigue  le  changement,  détruit  à  jamais  l’action  érosive  du  temps 
et  par  là  atteint  à  la  grandeur  de  l’œuvre  d’art.  Si  l’acheminement  vers  la 
mort  reste  chez  Proust  la  plus  grande  diminution  de  l’être,  la  mort  elle-même 
occupe  une  place  privilégiée  dans  la  hiérarchie  de  ses  valeurs. 

L’étrange  clarté  qui  illumine  seul  Robert  de  Saint-Loup  est  une  lueur 
funèbre,  dernier  hommage  à  un  ami  tendrement  chéri,  Bertrand  de  Fénélon, 
mort  au  champ  d’honneur.  C’est  en  pensant  à  lui  que  Proust  a  écrit  des 
permissionnaires  : 

.  .  .  c’était  des  rivages  de  la  mort  vers  lesquels  ils  allaient  retourner  qu’ils  ve¬ 
naient  un  instant  parmi  nous,  incompréhensibles  pour  nous,  nous  remplissant 
de  tendresse,  d’effroi,  et  d’un  sentiment  de  mystère  comme  ces  morts  que  nous 
évoquons,  qui  nous  apparaissent  une  seconde,  que  nous  n’osons  interroger  .  .  . 
(III,  757) 

Le  plus  cinglant  reproche  dont  Proust  désabusé  accable  la  Société  est  son 
indifférence  devant  la  mort  d’autrui,  devant  sa  propre  mort.  Inlassablement 
il  va  fustiger  dans  les  derniers  volumes  de  son  œuvre  ce  monde  dressé  à 
toutes  les  attitudes  sauf  à  celle  qui  sied  à  l’homme  aux  approches  de  la  mort. 
La  matinée  de  la  princesse  de  Guermantes,  c’est  l’Essai  de  mal  mourir,  et  le 
chapitre  “Les  Souliers  de  la  duchesse”  dans  Le  Côté  de  Guermantes  s’accomo- 
derait  du  même  titre  :  le  duc  et  la  duchesse  de  Guermantes  vont  se  rendre  à 
une  soirée,  feignant  d’ignorer  qu’un  de  leurs  parents  va  expirer  d’une  minute 
à  l’autre  pour  n’avoir  pas  à  se  décommander.  Au  dernier  moment  survient 
leur  grand  ami  Swann  qui  s’excuse  d’être  dans  l’impossibilité  de  les  accom¬ 
pagner  dans  un  prochain  voyage  parce  qu’il  va  mourir.  Le  thème  de  l’indif¬ 
férence  du  couple  reprend,  joué  sur  un  autre  registre:  ils  prétendent  que 
Swann  plaisante,  ne  voulant  pas  s’attarder  à  lui  prodiguer  des  consolations. 
Finalement,  si  pressée  qu’elle  fût  auparavant,  la  duchesse  remonte  chez  elle, 
s’étant  aperçu  avec  horreur  qu’elle  avait  gardé  des  souliers  noirs  avec  sa 
robe  rouge.  Le  titre  de  chapitre  souligne  assez  l’importance  attribuée  par 
Proust  à  l’incident.  En  analysant  avec  soin  le  passage  nous  nous  apercevons 
d  ailleurs  que  Swann  s’y  trouve  condamné  aussi  sévèrement  que  ses  illustres 
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amis:  ils  sont  coupables  d’inhumanité,  mais  Swann  qui  ‘rate’  sa  mort 
manque  de  grandeur,  et  Proust  lui  reproche  amèrement  de  faire  passer  ses 
préoccupations  mondaines  avant  le  mystère  de  la  mort  imminente.  La  révé¬ 
lation  de  Swann  nous  choque  moins  parce  qu’elle  est  faite  à  une  femme 
frivole  que  parce  que  Swann  parle  de  sa  mort  avec  une  telle  indifférence 
(affectée  ou  réelle),  et  l’incongruité  entre  la  présence  virtuelle  de  la  mort  et 
la  mondanité  des  acteurs  est  établie  dès  l’entrée  de  Swann  grâce  au  contraste 
entre  son  visage  décharné  par  la  maladie  et  ses  vêtements  ultra-chics,  dé¬ 
crits  par  Proust  avec  une  cruelle  complaisance. 

Dans  le  même  ordre  d’idées  la  matinée  de  la  princesse  de  Guermantes 
pourrait  être  tragique,  mais  elle  est  uniquement  grotesque  parce  que  les 
personnages,  inconscients  d’avoir  changé,  s’obstinent  à  jouer  des  rôles  de 
jeunes  premiers.  Le  seul  héros  proustien  qui  fasse  ses  adieux  en  grandeur 
accepte  le  rendez-vous  avec  la  mort — c’est  Charlus,  les  cheveux  au  vent, 
debout  dans  la  cour  de  la  princesse  de  Guermantes: 

C'est  avec  une  dureté  presque  triomphale  qu’il  répétait  sur  un  ton  uniforme, 
légèrement  bégayant  et  aux  sourdes  résonances  sépucrales:  “ Hannibal  de 
Bréauté,  mort!  Antoine  de  Mouchy,  mort!  Charles  Swann,  mort!”.  ...  Et 
chaque  fois  ce  mot  mort  semblait  tomber  sur  ces  défunts  comme  une  pelletée  de 
terre  plus  lourde,  lancée  par  un  fossoyeur  qui  tendait  à  les  river  plus  profondé¬ 
ment  à  la  tombe.  (III,  862) 

Cependant  cette  acceptation  de  la  mort  n’est  nullement  nécessaire — ce 
n’est  que  le  signe  des  âmes  bien  nées — et  la  pétrification  du  personnage 
proustien  s’accomplit  indépendamment  de  sa  volonté.  Vidé  de  tous  ses  ‘moi’ 
successifs,  il  arrive  à  une  expression  pure  et  éternelle  de  lui-même  comme 
jadis  Albertine  endormie.  Quelques  êtres  privilégiées  sont  éternisés  dans  une 
attitude  particulièrement  flatteuse  comme  la  grand-mère  du  narrateur  qui 
redevient  jeune  fille:  “Comme  au  temps  lointain  où  ses  parents  lui  avaient 
choisi  un  époux,  elle  avait  les  traits  délicatement  tracés  par  la  pureté  et  la 
soumission.  .  .  .  Sur  ce  lit  funèbre,  la  mort,  comme  le  sculpteur  du  moyen 
âge,  l’avait  couchée  sous  l’apparence  d’une  jeune  fille”  (II,  345).  La  Berma 
est  immobilisée  dans  un  geste  de  Phèdre  antique:  “La  Berma  avait,  comme 
dit  le  peuple,  la  mort  sur  le  visage.  Cette  fois  c’est  bien  d’un  marbre  de 
l’Erechtéion  qu’elle  avait  l’air.  Ses  artères  durcies  étant  déjà  à  moitié  pétri¬ 
fiées,  on  voyait  de  longs  bandeaux  sculpturaux  parcourir  les  joues,  avec  une 
rigidité  minérale”  (II,  998). 

Souvent,  au  contraire,  la  mort  n’efface  pas  le  passage  du  temps  et  pétrifie 
le  personnage  dans  telle  autre  expression  jugée  sublime.  Ainsi  le  duc  de 
Guermantes  s’immobilise,  à  moitié  affaissé,  infiniment  auguste: 
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Fouettée  de  toutes  parts  par  les  vagues  de  souffrance,  de  colère  de  souffrir, 
d'avancée  montante  de  la  mer  qui  la  circonvenaient,  sa  figure  effritée  comme 
un  bloc  gardait  le  style,  la  cambrure  que  j'avais  toujours  admirés;  elle  était 
rongée  comme  une  de  ces  belles  têtes  antiques  trop  abîmées  mais  dont  nous 
sommes  trop  heureux  d’orner  un  cabinet  de  travail.  (III,  1017) 

Après  tant  de  luttes  et  d’intrigues  les  héros  de  l’épopée  proustienne  rejoi¬ 
gnent  les  anonymes  et  tandis  que  la  mort,  annihilant  la  douleur  du  change¬ 
ment  et  les  vicissitudes  du  temps,  sculpte  leur  immortelle  image,  Marcel 
Proust  se  penche  sur  ses  créatures  apaisées  avec  la  tristesse  de  l’homme 
vieillissant  mais  aussi  avec  l’enivrante  sensation  de  l’artiste  vainqueur  du 
temps. 
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The  Lettres  sur  FEncyclopédie  of  the  Abbe 
Jean  Saas 

by  George  B.  Watts 

In  NOVEMBER  1757  Diderot  published  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Encyclopédie,  which  contained,  among  other  controversial  articles,  d’Alem¬ 
bert’s  famous  Genève.  The  years  which  followed  were  turbulent  ones  for  the 
great  undertaking,  being  marked  by  such  events  as  the  protests  of  the 
pastors  of  Geneva,  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau’s  Lettre  à  d’Alembert  contre  les 
spectacles,  the  Parlementé  decree  of  condemnation  of  the  Encyclopédie,  the 
revoking  of  its  privilège  by  the  Council  of  State,  Pierre  Patte’s  accusation 
of  plagiarism  of  several  plates  from  the  Academy  of  Science’s  Descriptions 
des  Arts  et  Métiers,  the  publication  and  performance  of  Palissot’s  Les 
Philosophes,  the  defection  of  d’Alembert,  and  Diderot’s  rage  at  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  mutilation  by  printer  Le  Breton  of  certain  articles  in  the  last 
ten  volumes  of  text.  Furthermore,  the  years  from  1757  to  1764  saw  the 
publication  of  numerous  brochures  against  the  first  seven  volumes,  and 
frequent  attacks  in  the  contemporary  literary  gazettes,  especially  those  of 
Fréron  in  the  Année  littéraire. 

Although  most  modern  Encyclopédie  scholars  are  acquainted  with  and 
have  discussed  in  their  studies  these  criticisms,  they  seem  to  have  generally 
disregarded  two  publications  which  caused  a  considerable  stir  in  their  day. 
They  are  the  Lettre  d’un  professeur  de  Douay  à  un  professeur  de  Louvain, 
sur  le  dictionnaire  portatif  de  l’abbé  Ladvocat,  et  sur  l’Encyclopédie  of  1762, 
and  the  Lettres  sur  l’Encyclopédie,  pour  servir  de  supplément  aux  sept  volumes 
de  ce  dictionnaire  of  1764.  Both  are  by  Abbé  Jean  Saas  of  Rouen,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  “il  se  plaça  au  rang  des  bibliophiles  les  plus  distingués 
de  son  siècle”  ( Nouvelle  Biographie  Générale,  Didot,  1851—66,  vol.  42,  p. 
593). 

A  few  present-day  writers  do  mention  these  works  by  Jean  Saas.  One, 
Le  Gras,  in  his  Diderot  et  l’Encyclopédie,  merely  gives  the  second  item  an 
erroneous  title,  while  failing  to  identify  its  author  (p.  125).  Joseph  Barker 
in  Diderot’s  Treatment  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  the  Encyclopédie  refers 
to  Abbé  Saas  as  having  pointed  out  mistakes  in  the  Encyclopédie  which 
were  corrected  in  the  Errata  (p.  14).  Raymond  Naves,  in  Voltaire  et  l’Ency¬ 
clopédie,  calls  the  Lettres  “une  critique  détaillée  et  érudite”  and  touches 
briefly  on  the  Abbé’s  remarks  on  Voltaire’s  article  Français  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Encyclopédie  and  his  censure  of  the  Traité  sur  la  tolérance. 
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(p.  90).  Louis  Ducros  does  not  mention  the  two  books  in  his  Les  Encyclo¬ 
pédistes,  and  Pierre  Grosclaude,  in  one  of  the  most  recent  studies  on  the 
Encyclopédie,  Un  Audacieux  Message  l’Encyclopédie,  ignores  them  com¬ 
pletely. 

Is  it  not  surprising  that  the  two  Lettres  by  Abbé  Saas,  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  aroused  the  ire  of  Voltaire,  attacked  d’Alembert  and  the  other  “Mes¬ 
sieurs  les  Encyclopédistes,”  and  were  commented  on  unfavorably  by  Baron 
Friedrich  Melchior  Grimm,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  to  be 
very  useful  in  the  preparation  of  the  Encyclopédie’ s  Supplément,  should 
have  been  either  neglected,  or  referred  to  incorrectly  or  inadequately  by 
writers  on  the  Encyclopédie ? 

Jean  Saas  (1703-1774)  was  a  scholarly  bibliographer,  curé,  librarian  and 
canon  of  the  metropolitan  chapter  of  Rouen,  a  member  of  the  Académie 
des  Sciences,  Belles-Lettres  et  Arts  and  of  the  Académie  de  l’immaculée 
Conception  of  this  city.  His  works,  published  usually  in  Rouen — frequently 
with  the  fictitious  imprint  of  other  cities — or  in  the  Mémoires  de  Trévoux, 
consist  of  studies  dealing  with  the  history  of  Normandy,  notices  of  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  church  of  Rouen,  yearly  almanachs,  corrections  and  criticisms 
of  current  catalogues  and  other  works  of  reference,  and  an  edition  of  a 
Latin  translation  of  selected  Fables  of  La  Fontaine. 

Because  of  their  rarity  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Abbé’s  two 
works  of  criticism  of  the  Encyclopédie  are  now  quite  forgotten,  even  though 
they  received  considerable  attention  on  their  publication.  Apparently  there 
were  but  few  copies  printed,  for,  as  early  as  1777,  the  Lettres  were  “peu  con¬ 
nues”  in  France  (Année  littéraire,  1777,  I,  p.  154).  They  had  been  printed 
in  Rouen,  but  bore  the  imprints  of  Douai  and  Amsterdam,  respectively. 
Unlike  many  of  the  other  attacks  against  Diderot  and  his  great  work,  these 
letters  are  not  pointed  primarily  at  the  philosophical  ideas  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
pédie,  but  rather  challenge  and  correct  its  statements  on  geography,  my¬ 
thology,  history,  chronology,  and  bibliography.  There  are,  however, 
occasional  and  sometimes  bitter  discussions — especially  in  the  letter  which 
deals  with  the  seventh  volume — on  the  ideas,  taste  and  methods  of  the 
Encyclopédie  and  some  of  its  writers.  The  Lettres  are  characterized — as  are 
the  Abbé’s  publications  in  general — by  “recherches  savantes”  (Brunet, 
Manuel  du  libraire  et  de  l’amateur  de  livres,  1810,  II,  37). 

The  Abbé’s  works,  already  “peu  connues”  in  1777,  were,  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  seldom  to  be  found.  Quérard,  in  his  famous  La  France 
littéraire,  said,  in  1836,  that  the  Lettre  d’un  professeur  de  Douay — one  copy 
of  which  is  now  listed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Bibliothèque  Nationale — was 
“rare  et  curieuse”  (VIII,  p.  228).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  helpful  scholar 
showed  a  glaring  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  two  books  by  his  statement 
that  the  Lettres  sur  V Encyclopédie  had  been  reprinted  “à  la  suite  de  sa 
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Lettre  d’un  professeur  de  Douay,”  whereas  it  was  in  reality  the  latter  work 
which  was  reprinted,  for,  as  Saas  states,  he  added  it  to  his  later  letters  in 
order  to  “les  renfermer  toutes  dans  le  même  volume”  (p.  1). 

At  the  present  time  the  catalogues  of  great  libraries  list  but  rarely  the 
Abbé’s  two  works.  The  Bibliothèque  Nationale  has  three  copies  of  the 
Lettres  sur  l’Encyclopédie ,  according  to  its  catalogue.  At  the  commemorative 
exposition  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Encyclopédie  in  1951,  it  displayed  one  from  the  collections  of  the  Biblio¬ 
thèque  Mazarine  (Bibliothèque  Nationale,  Diderot  et  l’Encyclopédie,  p. 
110).  In  America  the  Harvard  College  Library  has  an  excellent  example  of 
this  scarce  item.  Its  title  page  asserts  that  it  was  published  in  Amsterdam 
“chez  Isaac  Tirion,  sur  le  Yoorburgival  vis-à-vis  la  Nieuwe  Kirk.” 

The  author  indicates  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  of  the  seven  letters  the 
purpose  and  inspiration  of  his  “faible  essai.”  “Vous  n’attendez  pas  de  moi 
une  continuation  de  V Encyclopédie,”  he  begins.  “Une  pareille  entreprise 
n’est  pas  de  mon  ressort,  et  je  respecte  les  puissances  qui  en  ont  interrompu 
le  cours.  Vous  croyez  que  mes  observations  pourront  vous  être  utiles,  je 
vous  les  envoie”  (p.  1).  He  then  asserts  that  the  idea  of  a  supplement  was 
not  his,  but  rather  that  of  the  authors  of  the  Encyclopédie  themselves, 
referring  to  the  Chevalier  de  Jaucourt’s  statement  in  the  seventh  volume 
of  the  Encyclopédie,  in  which  he  mentioned  a  Supplément  and  promised 
that  therein  “on  ne  négligera  rien  pour  perfectionner  cet  ouvrage”  (VII,  p. 
653).  “Les  auteurs,”  Saas  adds,  “avaient  promis  d’exécuter  en  grand  sous 
le  titre  de  Supplément  ce  que  je  n’exécute  qu’en  petit.” 

Saas  prefaced  his  Lettres  with  the  prophecy  that  “la  suppression  de 
l’Encyclopédie  ne  devait  pas  arrêter  le  Supplément  mais  l’accélérer.”  If  the 
collaborating  authors  and  editors  would  satisfy  all  objections  and  give  the 
authorities  assurances  of  “la  plus  grande  circonspection  à  l’avenir”  they 
might  well  be  allowed  to  continue  the  printing  and  distribution  of  their 
dictionary,  he  said. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  article  to  discuss  at  length  the  many 
criticisms  and  corrections  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  contents  of  the 
seven  Lettres.  Beginning  with  the  letter  A  of  the  first  volume  and  running 
through  the  letter  G  of  the  seventh,  Saas  listed  and  commented  on  all  the 
entries  in  the  original  to  which  he  took  exception.  Sometimes  his  criticisms 
are  of  the  most  insignificant  nature,  such  as  an  obvious  error  in  spelling  or 
a  missing  punctuation  mark.  More  important  are  his  corrections  of  dates, 
and  his  indications  of  the  best  and  latest  editions  of  reference  works,  from 
which  he  inserted  up-to-the-minute  data.  He  frequently  called  attention  to 
unnecessary  repetitions  which  had  been  caused  by  the  authors’  carelessness 
in  spelling.  He  reproached  them  for  relying  too  much  on  entries  in  earliei 
dictionaries  and  for  consulting  secondary  sources  rather  than  the  original. 
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He  accused  them  of  inserting  “beaucoup  de  choses  inutiles”  and  omitting 
“les  essentielles”  (p.  174),  and  of  praising  the  “source  empoisonnée”  of 
certain  unorthodox  writers,  (p.  176).  He  touched  upon  a  vulnerable  spot 
when  he  censured  them  for  borrowing  materials  from  others  without  making 
due  acknowledgement  (p.  178). 

On  several  occasions  he  rose  to  the  defense  of  Catholic  doctrine,  scholars 
and  authors,  accusing  the  Encyclopédistes  of  partiality  and  narrowminded¬ 
ness,  and  of  commending  Catholic  writers  only  for  that  which  they  “ne 
pouvait  absolument  leur  refuser”  (p.  173).  He  rebuked  them  for  their 
neglect  to  consult  the  learned  articles  in  the  Catholic  Dictionnaire  de  Trévoux 
and  the  gazettes  of  Abbé  Desfontaines  (p.  177). 

The  general  remarks  which  he  inserted  on  frequent  occasions — usually 
at  the  beginning  of  the  several  divisions — are  of  interest.  For  example,  in 
reference  to  the  items  on  geography  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Encyclopédie 
he  remarked  that  thejr  were  “multipliés  mal  à  propos”  and  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  someone  who  had  “pillé  de  côté  et  d’autre,”  and  who  was  “peu 
intelligent ...  ou  du  moins  trop  peu  attentif”  (p.  1).  Likewise,  the  articles 
on  mythology  were  no  more  exact  than  those  on  geography,  he  asserted. 
This  he  attributed  to  the  writers’  habitual  “méthode  de  copier  les  diction¬ 
naires,  guides  plus  propres  à  égarer  qu’à  éclairer”  (p.  13).  He  criticized  also 
the  “bibliography”  of  the  first  volume,  saying  that  the  Encyclopédistes 
apparently  did  not  consider  it  a  necessary  merit  to  excel  in  this  branch  of 
learning,  and,  accordingly  “n’y  excellent-ils  pas”  (p.  19). 

By  the  time  that  Saas  had  arrived  at  the  third  volume  of  the  Encyclopédie 
he  was  finding  less  to  censure.  Furthermore,  he  noted  “avec  plaisir”  fewer 
duplications  in  the  fourth  and  following  volumes  (p.  86).  He  had  seen  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  fourth  volume  that  more  skillful  writers  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  articles  which  dealt  with  economic  geography  (p.  142),  and,  in  the 
seventh  volume,  that  the  editors  had  engaged  a  new  geographer  who  was 
giving  “plus  d’étendue  à  ses  articles”  (p.  142).  The  new  scholar  was  ob¬ 
viously  using  the  dictionary  of  La  Martinière,  so  that  his  entries  were 
becoming  “plus  longs  et  plus  fréquents,”  the  critic  noted  with  satisfaction. 
In  the  seventh  volume  he  had  seen  several  errors  in  botany,  but,  inasmuch 
as  that  subject  was  not  within  his  compass,  he  would,  he  said,  leave  the 
corrections  to  the  “habiles  botanistes,”  whose  rectifications  might  be  con¬ 
sulted  later  “dans  le  supplément  que  les  auteurs  ont  promis”  (p.  162). 

Saas  dared  to  expose  himself  to  Voltaire’s  almost  inevitable  vituperations 
by  the  insertion  of  an  article  on  the  latter’s  “François”  in  the  seventh  vol¬ 
ume.  He  found  here  the  occasion  to  bring  up  other  criticisms  that  had  been 
directed  against  Voltaire,  such  as  the  Erreurs  de  Voltaire  of  1762  (p.  166), 
to  rail  at  the  “traits  envenimés”  which  he  had  aimed  “contre  les  personnes 
les  plus  respectables,”  such  as  Fénélon,  de  Rancé,  and  Bossuet  in  his  latest 
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edition  of  the  Siècle  de  Louis  XIV  (p.  167),  and  to  attack — much  more 
violently  than  usual — the  Traité  sur  la  tolérance,  in  which  Voltaire  had 
treated  so  harshly  “les  écrivains  sacrés,  les  saints  pères  et  d’autres  grands 
hommes,”  and  in  which  he  had  retained  so  many  “histoires  vraies,  dou¬ 
teuses,  fausses,  indécentes”  (p.  168). 

He  also  reacted  vigorously  to  the  article  “Frères  de  la  Charité,”  in  which 
d’Alembert  had  observed  that  monks,  “des  hommes  si  chargés  d’entraves,” 
were  not  equipped  to  write  history,  whose  “âme  ...  est  la  vérité,”  or 
philosophy,  which  demands  liberty  which  they  “n’en  ont  point”  (VII,  p. 
301).  In  answering  these  allegations,  Saas  referred  disparagingly  to  d’Alem¬ 
bert’s  Mélanges  de  littérature,  of  which,  he  said,  the  author  “a  pourtant  une 
grande  idée,”  and  which  he  was  wont  to  cite  frequently  (p.  172).  He  re¬ 
proached  him  also  for  his  article  in  the  Encyclopédie,  “Genève,”  in  which, 
he  said,  the  suggestion  that  a  troop  of  comedians  be  formed  was  “le  conseil 
le  plus  dangereux”  which  he  could  offer  the  authorities  of  the  city.  He  re¬ 
buked  him  for  his  accusation  of  Socinianism  against  the  “pasteurs  et  pro¬ 
fesseurs”  of  Geneva,  a  charge,  he  claimed,  which  was  the  same  thing  as  a 
declaration  that  the  theologians  of  Geneva  were  just  as  worthy  of  burning 
as  was  Servetus,  who  “fut  brûlé  à  Genève  à  l’instigation  de  Calvin  en  1553, 
plutôt  pour  Socinianisme  que  pour  Athéisme”  (p.  178). 

Saas  brought  his  work  to  a  close  with  the  printing — doubtless  with 
malice — of  several  extracts  from  the  official  decrees  of  condemnation 
against  the  Encyclopédie  of  the  Council  of  State  (p.  186)  and  of  the  Par¬ 
lement  (p.  189). 

Hardly  had  the  book  appeared  when  it  was  assailed — as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected — by  Voltaire,  and  also  by  Baron  Grimm.  On  September  29,  1764, 
the  former  requested  his  faithful  correspondent,  M.  Damilaville,  to  send 
him  what  he  called  the  “ Remarques  ...  en  forme  de  lettres,”  which  were, 
he  said,  clearly  the  work  of  “le  secrétaire  de  l’envie.”  “Mandez-moi  si  on 
daigne  y  répondre,  et  s’il  serait  à  propos  que  les  héritiers  de  Guillaume 
Vadé  s’égayassent  sur  cet  animal,  quand  ils  n’auront  rien  à  faire,”  he  added 
( Œuvres  complètes,  ed.  Moland,  XLIII,  330).  By  the  middle  of  the  next 
month  he  had  examined  “la  Critique  des  sept  volumes  de  l’ Encyclopédie ,” 
and  wished  to  know  “qui  sont  les  gadouards  qui  se  sont  efforcés  de  vider  le 
privé  d’un  vaste  palais  dans  lequel  ils  ne  peuvent  etre  reçus.  He  opined 
that  the  public  would  be  little  concerned  whether  one  of  the  Marianas  was 
called  “Agrignon”  or  “Agrigan,”  or  whether  one  should  say  “Barassa”  or 
“Bossera.”  He  feared,  however,  that  the  “ennemis  de  la  philosophie  ne 
regardent  cette  critique  comme  un  triomphe  pour  eux.  He  was,  he  stated, 
“surtout  indigné”  at  the  way  in  which  d’Alembert  had  been  handled  on 
pages  172  and  178,  and  lamented  that  Diderot  had  been  “maltraité  dans 
tout  l’ouvrage.”  Furthermore,  he  was  enraged  that  “ces  misérables  sonnent 
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le  tocsin,”  by  the  inclusion  of  four  articles  from  the  official  decrees.  “Ils 
ressemblent,”  he  added,  “à  des  inquisiteurs  qui  livrent  des  philosophes  au 
bras  séculier.”  Oddly  enough,  while  lamenting  to  see  “la  persécution  visible¬ 
ment  établie,”  Voltaire  did  not  reply  to  the  remarks  of  these  “satellites  de 
l’envie”  against  his  own  productions.  He  did,  however,  express  the  wish 
that  d’Alembert  would  lay  aside  for  a  few  days  his  other  occupations,  and, 
without  revealing  his  authorship  or  compromising  himself,  would  write, 
“selon  son  usage,  quelque  ouvrage  agréable  et  utile,  dans  lequel  il  dai¬ 
gnerait  faire  voir,  en  passant,  l’insolence,  la  mauvaise  foi,  et  la  petitesse  de 
ces  messieurs”  (XLIII,  p.  348-49). 

On  October  19  he  wrote  a  letter  of  consolation  to  d’Alembert,  defying 
him  “d’être  plus  indigné  que  moi  de  la  maligne  insolence  de  ces  malheureux 
qui,  dans  leurs  Lettres  sur  l’Encyclopédie,  vous  ont  attaqué  si  mal  à  propos, 
si  indignement,  et  si  mal.”  He  wished  to  know  the  identity  of  “ces  ennemis 
du  sens  commun  et  de  la  probité,”  who  had  been  “assez  lâches  pour  réim¬ 
primer  ...  les  arrêts  du  conseil  contre  Y  Encyclopédie.”  He  feared  that  “par 
là  ils  invitent  le  parlement  à  donner  de  nouveaux  arrêts,”  and  stated  that 
“s’ils  étaient  les  maîtres,  il  est  sûr  qu’ils  verseraient  le  sang  des  philosophes 
sur  les  échafauds”  (XLIII,  p.  354). 

The  following  month  Grimm  inveighed  also  against  “un  bon  prêtre  jan¬ 
séniste  de  Rouen,”  who,  “avec  toute  son  érudition,  n’a  pu  trouver  dans  un 
immense  recueil  de  sept  volumes  in-fol.  que  de  quoi  remplir  190  pages  in-8° 
de  ses  ordures.”  He  scoffed  at  such  trivial  corrections  as  the  spelling  “Ly- 
cori”  for  “Licori,”  and  the  confusion  of  “Croessen”  and  “Grossen.”  He  was 
right,  Grimm  remarked,  only  “dans  les  choses  d’érudition,”  for  “aussi 
souvent  qu’il  raisonne  ou  discute,  ou  qu’il  veut  parler  de  choses  de  goût,  il 
fait  pitié.”  “Je  conviens,”  Grimm  went  on,  “qu’il  vaudrait  beaucoup 
mieux  qu’il  n’y  eût  point  de  fautes  du  tout  dans  V Encyclopédie but  “la  loi 
éternelle  veut  qu’il  n’y  ait  rien  de  parfait  sous  le  soleil;  et  s’il  n’y  avait  plus 
de  fautes  à  faire,  que  deviendrait  la  grâce  efficace?”  Diderot  claimed, 
Grimm  concluded,  that  “si  vous  connaissiez  V Encyclopédie  comme  lui,  vous 
y  auriez  bien  vu  d’autres  sottises;  ce  qui  ne  l’empêchera  pas,  je  crois,  de 
devenir  un  des  plus  beaux  monuments  de  ce  siècle,  si  les  sots  et  les  fripons 
n’y  mettent  ordre”  (IV,  p.  249-50). 

In  spite  of  the  apprehensions  that  the  Lettres  sur  V Encyclopédie  might  in¬ 
spire  additional  actions  by  the  authorities  against  the  Encyclopédie,  no  dire 
results  ensued  because  of  them,  and  the  temporary  tumult  seems  soon  to 
have  been  abated. 

On  the  credit  side,  however,  are  the  approbatory  statements  concerning 
the  Lettres  by  the  Année  littéraire,  and  the  editor  of  the  Supplément  of  the 
Encyclopédie,  both  of  whom  welcomed  the  suggestions  and  corrections  of 
Abbé  Saas,  and  acknowledged  their  indebtedness  to  him.  In  1777  the  former 
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greeted  with  scorn  the  recently  published  Supplément,  which  it  termed  “une 
énorme  et  chétive  compilation.”  In  pointing  out  the  many  faults  which 
characterized  the  original  volumes  and  the  Supplément,  it  observed  that 
“de  toutes  les  critiques  qu’on  a  faites  de  V Encyclopédie,  il  n’en  est  aucune 
qui  m’ait  autant  frappé  que  la  Lettre  d’un  professeur  de  Douai  à  un  professeur 
de  Louvain”  (1777,  I,  p.  154). 

Editor  Robinet  of  the  Supplément  also  paid  tribute — with  reservations — 
to  the  Lettres.  Stating  that  more  than  6,000  corrections  had  been  effected  in 
the  Supplément,  he  divulged:  “nous  en  avons  tiré  plusieurs  des  Lettres  sur 
l’Encyclopédie  et  nous  en  faisons  honneur  à  l’auteur  en  citant  son  ouvrage. 
En  adoptant  ses  observations,  lorsqu’elles  nous  paraissent  justes,  nous 
n’avons  garde  d’adopter  la  critique  qui  les  dépare  et  qui  porte  quelquefois  à 
faux”  (p.  iv). 

An  examination  of  the  entries  through  the  letter  G  in  the  Supplément 
readily  reveals  the  editor’s  obligation.  Many  of  them  are  taken  verbatim 
from  the  Lettres,  with  due  acknowledgement.  Sometimes  the  writers  are 
scornfully  critical  of  the  Abbé’s  habit  of  making  obvious  and  unnecessary 
corrections,  saying,  for  example,  in  reference  to  a  missing  comma  to  which 
attention  had  been  called,  “Il  faudrait  qu’un  critique  fût  de  bien  mauvaise 
humeur  pour  imputer  une  pareille  faute  à  l’auteur”  (III,  p.  166).  Generally 
the  Supplément  does  not  reply  to  the  Abbé’s  controversial  articles,  such  as 
his  observations  on  the  already  discussed  “Genève  ’  and  Freres  de  la 
charité.” 

In  conclusion  it  is  perhaps  not  inappropriate  to  inquire  why  the  Abbé’s 
Lettres,  which — innocuous  as  they  were  on  the  whole — aroused  such  a 
flurry  in  their  time,  are  today  so  habitually  passed  by.  Hoping  not  to  appear 
presuming,  the  present  writer  would  suggest  that  it  is  not  impossible  that 
certain  Encyclopédie  researchers — with  the  exception  of  Raymond  Naves, 
referred  to  above — have  had  the  custom  of  accepting  and  repeating  the 
findings  of  earlier  scholars,  without  troubling  to  make  their  own  independ¬ 
ent  investigations.  At  all  events,  this  story,  involving,  as  it  does  such  figures 
as  Fréron  of  the  Année  littéraire,  editor  Robinet  of  the  Supplément  to  the 
Encyclopédie  (See  “The  Supplément  and  the  Table  Analytique  et  Raisonnée 
of  the  Encyclopédie,”  French  Review,  XXVIII,  4-19),  Grimm,  Diderot, 
d’AJembert,  and  Voltaire,  would  seem  to  furnish  additional  evidence  that 
there  is  still  fruitful  work  to  be  done  among  the  cumbersome  and  neglected 
French  reference  publications  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  and  the  works 

around  them.1 

Davidson  College 

i  The  data  in  this  article  were  used  by  the  writer  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Ninth 
University  of  Kentucky  Foreign  Language  Conference,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  on 

April  27,  1956. 


Zola’s  Commercialism 

by  Lucien  White 

A 

Jljl-N  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENT  of  Zola’s  naturalism  was  the  oft- 
repeated  claim  that  he  was  performing  a  work  of  science  with  a  high  moral 
purpose.  His  prefaces  and  critical  writings  abound  with  assertions  that  the 
naturalistic  novelist  seeks  to  determine  the  laws  governing  human  conduct 
in  order  to  control  their  operation.  Referring  to  L’Assommoir,  for  example, 
with  its  picture  of  progressive  degradation  and  drunkenness,  he  argued  that 
this  work  carried  a  scientific  and  moral  truth  since  it  demonstrated  the 
causes  which  brought  about  these  evil  conditions.  Similarly,  in  Nana,  Zola 
claimed  that  by  analyzing  the  social  role  of  the  prostitute  he  demonstrated 
the  determinism  of  her  origin  and  her  destructive  effects.  The  whole  of  the 
Rougon-Macquart  series  he  presented  as  the  equivalent  of  a  scientific  experi¬ 
ment,  designed  to  show  the  way  to  improved  social  conditions. 

A  survey  of  the  critical  reaction  to  Zola’s  naturalistic  novels  reveals  that 
many  of  Zola’s  contemporaries  did  not  entirely  agree  with  his  interpretation 
of  his  role  as  a  writer.  In  their  view,  the  scientific  and  moral  claims  that  Zola 
so  often  repeated  were  intended  to  cloak  his  desire  to  capitalize  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  taste  for  “la  scène  à  ne  pas  faire.”1 

The  charge  of  commercialism  first  became  widespread  with  the  appearance 
in  1877  of  L’Assommoir,  which  was  considered  by  many  critics  as  a  trial 
balloon.  It  is  true  that  the  first  few  volumes  of  the  Rougon-Macquart  novels 
drew  little  attention.  Flaubert,  in  a  letter  to  George  Sand,  deplored  the 
meagre  sales  of  La  Conquête  de  Plassans  in  1874,  but  Brunetière  noted  that 
sales  pyramided  with  the  publication  of  L’Assommoir,  which  sold  111,000 
copies,  and  Nana,  which  sold  149,000  copies,  while  some  of  the  others  did 
not  reach  fifty  thousand  in  sales.  Perhaps  it  was  such  encouragement,  sug¬ 
gested  Brunetière,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  caused  Zola  to  write  his 
most  naturalistic  novel,  La  Terre: 

J e  veux  bien  croire  qu’il  ne  spécule  point  lui-même  sur  le  mal  que  l’on  dira  de 
son  roman;  que  les  gravelures  et  les  obscénités  dont  il  l’a  semé,  c’est  par  scrupule 
d  observateur  et  conscience  d’artiste;  et  que,  s’il  nous  promène  aussi  complai¬ 
samment  parmi  de  si  sales  images,  ce  sont  toujours  les  excès  de  l’idéalisme  qui 
continuent  de  l’y  obliger.  Mais  puisqu’il  sait  compter,  je  voudrais  qu’il  fît  une 
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observation:  c’est  que  ses  romans  se  vendent  d’autant  mieux  qu’ils  sont  plus 
obscènes  ou  qu’ils  sont  plus  grossiers.2 


It  was  the  publication  of  La  Terre,  too,  that  caused  the  defection  of  five  of 
Zola’s  disciples,  whose  “Manifeste  des  Cinq”  was  reportedly  inspired  by 
their  belief  that  Zola  was  merely  seeking  to  deceive  the  public  for  his  own 
gain.  According  to  these  five  erstwhile  followers  (Paul  Bonnetain,  J.-H. 
Rosny,  Lucien  Descaves,  Paul  Margueritte  and  Gustave  Guiches),  “il  est 
bien  vrai  que  Zola  semble  excessivement  préoccupé  (et  ceux  d’entre  nous 
qui  l’ont  entendu  causer  ne  l’ignorent  pas)  de  la  question  de  vente.”3 

The  sociologist  and  critic  Guyau  likewise  suspected  Zola  of  commercial- 
istic  motives,  calling  Zola’s  use  of  the  term  “instinct  génésique”  a  clever 
deception  to  veil  the  real  intent  of  these  novels  : 


L’expérimentateur  des  Rougon-Macquart  se  vante  d’avoir  le  premier,  dans 
le  roman,  donné  sa  vraie  place  a  l’instinct  génésique.  Jusqu’alors  on  avait 
dit  “l’amour”  tout  simplement:  le  romancier  est  en  droit  d’employer  des  termes 
scientifiques,  mais  il  y  a,  parmi  les  savants  eux-mêmes,  certains  vulgarisateurs 
qui  insistent  avec  complaisance  sur  tels  et  tels  sujets .  scabreux  dans  un  tout 
autre  but  que  l’esprit  purement  scientifique:  ils  veulent  avoir  simplement  un 
succès  de  librairie ,4 


The  feeling  that  Zola  was  a  cold  commercial  writer  was  augmented  among 
the  critics  by  the  vigorous  press  campaign  that  Zola  conducted  between 
1875  and  1881.  Flaubert,  who  had  once  praised  Zola’s  early  novels  and  de¬ 
plored  the  lack  of  publicity  that  attended  them,  remarked  later  in  letters  to 
his  niece  Caroline  that  Zola  was  using  crass  publicity  methods  and  showing 
very  bad  taste  in  advertising  his  works.  Similarly  Pontmartin,  writing  in 
1880,  called  Zola  a  Barnum  of  publicity  and  devoted  an  entire  article,  en¬ 
titled  “Nana  partout,”  to  a  long  description  of  Zola’s  schemes.  Posters  were 
everywhere,  and  if  our  critic  is  to  be  taken  seriously,  town  criers  were  out 
playing  music  and  intermittently  shouting:  “Demandez  du  Nanan!  Lisez 
Zola,  par  Voltaire.”5 

A  large  part  of  Zola’s  success,  wrote  Henry  Houssaye  in  1884,  was  due  to 
such  continual  publicity: 


Son  adresse  consiste  à  proclamer  ses  prétendues  idées  sans  cesse,  partout,  sur 
tous  les  tons,  à  tout  propos,  si  bien  qu’on  finit  par  s’en  occuper;  à  prétendre  que 


1  F.  Brunetière,  “La  Banqueroute  du  naturalisme,”  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
spries  III  LXXXIII  (Sept.  1,  1887),  220. 

’  •  Figaro,  Aug.  18,  1887.  Reprinted  in  L.  Deffoux  La  Publication  de  l'A*sommo,r 
(Parie:  Société  française  d’éditions  littéraires  et  techniques  1931)  ppt  232-233. 

<  M.-J.  Guyau,  L’Art  au  point  de  vue  sociologique  (Pans  :  Alcan  1908)  58 

*  A.  de  Pontmartin,  Nouveaux  Samedis  (Pans  :  Calmann  Lévy,  1879),  XIX,  p.  363. 
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sa  méthode  est  identique  à  la  méthode  scientifique,  ce  qui  impose  au  public;  à 
mettre  en  vedette  sur  ses  romans:  Histoire  naturelle  et  sociale  d’une  famille, 
ce  qui  donne  à  son  œuvre  l’importance  d’une  Comédie  humaine.  ...  6 

Thus  for  fifteen  years,  said  Houssaye,  Zola  plowed  his  furrow  like  an  ox, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  nor  especially  above. 

According  to  Anatole  France,  even  a  chaste  subject,  like  Le  Rêve,  became 
a  means  of  publicity  in  Zola’s  hands,  for  all  the  newspapers  wrote  excitedly 
of  this  new  quality  in  a  Zola  novel.  “Faut-il  que  le  lis  de  Saint-Joseph  de¬ 
vienne  dans  ses  mains  un  instrument  de  réclame?”  asked  France,  adding 
that,  as  for  him,  he  preferred  “une  chasteté  moins  tapageuse.”7 

The  Journal  des  Goncourt  takes  notice  likewise  of  the  publicity  that  at¬ 
tended  Zola’s  novels,  quoting  the  following  purported  reply  of  Zola  to  Flau¬ 
bert,  who  had  made  light  of  Zola’s  prefaces  and  doctrines: 

Vous,  vous  avez  une  petite  fortune  qui  vous  a  permis  de  vous  affranchir  de 
beaucoup  de  choses  .  .  .  moi,  ma  vie,  j’ai  été  obligé  de  la  gagner  absolument  avec 
ma  plume,  moi,  j’ai  été  obligé  de  passer  par  toutes  sortes  d’écritures,  oui  d’é¬ 
critures  méprisables.  .  .  .  Eh!  mon  Dieu,  je  me  moque  comme  vous  de  ce  mot 
naturalisme,  et  cependant,  je  le  répéterai;  parce  qu’il  faut  un  baptême  aux 
choses,  pour  que  le  public  les  croie  neuves.  .  .  Voyez-vous,  je  fais  deux  parts  dans 
ce  que  j’écris,  il  y  a  mes  œuvres,  avec  lesquelles  on  me  juge  et  avec  lesquelles  je 
désire  être  jugé,  puis  il  y  a  mon  feuilleton  du  Bien  Public,  mes  articles  de 
Russie,  ma  correspondance  de  Marseille,  qui  ne  me  sont  de  rien,  que  je  rejette, 
et  qui  ne  sont  que  pour  faire  mousser  mes  livres. 

J’ai  d’abord  posé  un  clou,  et  d’un  coup  de  marteau,  je  l’ai  fait  entrer  d’un 
centimètre  dans  la  cervelle  du  public,  puis  d’un  second  coup,  je  l’ai  fait  entrer 
de  deux  centimètres  .  .  .  Eh  bien,  mon  marteau,  c’est  le  journalisme,  que  je  fais 
moi-même  autour  de  mes  livres.8 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  reception  of  Le  Rêve  (1888),  La  Bête  humaine 
(1890),  and  L’Argent  (1891),  for  these  novels  were  written  at  a  time  when 
Zola  was  a  candidate  for  admittance  to  the  French  Academy.  When  Le  Rêve 
was  advertised  as  a  chaste  novel,  many  at  once  suspected  that  it  was  a  bid 
for  election  to  the  Academy,  but  the  publication  of  La  Bête  humaine,  “com¬ 
posée  d’assassinats,  de  suicides,  de  trahisons,  de  viols,  le  tout  saupoudré 
de  nombreux  jurons,  etc.,”  seemed  strange  conduct  for  an  Academy  candi¬ 
date.  Likewise  the  appearance  of  L’Argent,  with  its  incident  of  Saccard  and 

6  H.  Houssaye,  Les  Hommes  et  les  idées  (Paris:  Calmann  Lévy,  1886),  p.  376. 

7  A.  France,  La  Vie  littéraire  (Paris:  Calmann  Lévy,  1890),  II,  p.  285.' 

8  Journal  des  Goncourt  (Paris:  Charpentier,  1891-1906),  V,  pp.  314-315. 
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Baroness  Sandorff  caught  “en  flagrant  délit  anormal,”  would  not  seem 
proper  to  mollify  unfriendly  Academy  members9 

An  intimate  view  of  Academy  opinion  at  this  time  is  furnished  by  Jules 
Claretie  in  his  Souvenirs  d’un  vieux  Académicien.  Zola  was  generally  unable 
to  muster  more  than  eight  or  ten  votes,  but  on  one  occasion  he  got  fourteen, 
and  the  more  austere  members  were  no  little  alarmed.  Perhaps  the  following 
dialogue,  cited  by  Claretie  in  his  entry  of  April  28,  1893,  will  serve  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  majority  opinion  of  the  Academy:  “Dumas  dit:  ‘On  devrait  s’  en¬ 
tendre  cette  fois  pour  faire  passer  Zola.’  ‘Non,’  dit  Pailleron.  ‘Il  a  du  talent, 
mais  il  a  introduit  la  crapule  dans  la  littérature.  Il  est  populaire,  il  est 
riche — il  est  payé.”10 

Zola  was  even  suspected  of  using  the  critics  to  his  advantage  by  courting 
unfavorable  reviews.  To  counteract  this,  Maxime  Gaucher,  writing  in  1877 
after  the  appearance  of  L’ Assommoir,  called  for  a  conspiracy  of  silence: 


En  déclamant  contre  son  industrie  nauséabonde ,  en  s’attroupant  autour  de  son 
dépotoir,  elle  [la  critique ]  lui  fait  de  la  réclame.  Plus  elle  manifeste  son  écœure¬ 
ment,  plus  ses  haut-le-corps  sont  retentissants,  plus  M.  Zola  se  réjouit.  Il 
constate  que  ses  émanations  ont  produit  leur  effet,  et.  ces  émanations  sont  sa 
façon  de  s’affirmer.11 


Although  the  majority  of  Zola’s  contemporary  critics  felt  that  hope  of 
financial  success,  rather  than  lofty  scientific  and  moral  claims,  determined 
the  character  of  Zola’s  novels,  there  were  some  who  defended  him  against 
these  charges.  One  of  these  was  Jules  Lemaître,  who,  writing  after  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Germinal  in  1885,  asserted  that  it  was  wrong  to  accuse  Zola  of 
speculating  on  the  bad  instincts  of  his  readers.  He  wrote  as  he  did  because 
it  was  a  matter  of  conscience  with  him.  Since  he  claimed  to  paint  reality  and 
since  he  believed  it  to  be  ignoble,  he  showed  it  thus,  with  the  scruples  of  a 
delicate  soul  that  did  not  wish  to  deceive  or  short-change  his  readers.  Some¬ 
times,  said  Lemaître,  he  would  forget  and  paint  scenes  where  the  ignominy 
of  the  flesh  was  absent,  but  not  for  long.  Remorse  would  strike  him,  and  he 
would  remember  that  the  animal  was  everywhere.  Yielding  to  the  call  of  his 
conscience,  he  would  slip  in  some  shameful  detail,  some  memento  of  the 
“universelle  ordure.”12 


s  P.  Gille,  La  Bataille  littéraire  (Paris:  Victor-Havard,  1890),  IV,  p.  H2;  V,  pp. 

4219J.  Claretie,  Souvenirs  d’un  Académicien,  mémoires  inédits,  published  in  Les 
Œuvres  libres  (Paris  :  Fayard,  1934),  CLI,  pp.  14-32  g 

n  M.  Gaucher,  “Causerie  littéraire,”  Revue  im) 

i2  j.  Lemaître,  “A  propos  de  Germinal,”  Revue  Bleue,  XXXV  (March  14,  1885), 
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Another  such  critic,  Gustave  Frédérix,  though  he  often  disapproved  of 
Zola,  was  like  Lemaître  in  attributing  to  him  honest  motives: 

Ce  rude  historien  était  évidemment  très  consciencieux,  touchant  à  l’ordure  par 
probité,  quand  il  dépouillait  jusqu’au  fond  de  ce  qu’il  jugeait  ses  documents 
humains.  Il  en  a  trop  mis,  et  nous  avons  dit  plus  d’une  fois  nos  répugnances. 
Mais  un  maître  de  cette  poigne-là  secouait  tout  naturellement  les  gros  mots,  par 
résolution  de  véracité,  tempérament  copieux,  et  non  par  habileté,  spéculations 
malsaines ,13 

Apart  from  the  episode  recounted  in  the  Journal  des  Goncourt,  which  is 
not  altogether  reliable,  Zola  defended  the  integrity  of  his  work,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  defended  vigorously  the  right  of  the  author  to  seek  pecuniary 
reward  for  his  efforts.  Money  gave  the  writer  independence,  emancipated 
him  from  the  humiliation  of  having  a  protector: 

A  la  fin,  cela  m’enrage  à  lire  .  .  .  que  l’écrivain  doit  simplement  viser  à  la 
gloire.  .  .  .  Mais  il  faut  vivre!  Si  vous  ne  naissez  pas  avec  une  fortune,  que 
ferez-vous ?  Regretterez-vous  le  temps  où  l’on  bâtonnait  Voltaire,  où  Racine 
mourait  d’une  bouderie  de  Louis  XIV,  où  toute  la  littérature  était  aux 
gages  d’une  noblesse  brutale  et  imbécile.1* 

To  be  sure,  admitted  Zola,  the  rapid  increase  of  newspaper  circulation  and 
the  great  expansion  of  the  reading  public  might  foster  the  growth  of  a  mer¬ 
cantile  literature,  but  this  was  not  a  serious  menace  and  served  only  to  de¬ 
crease  slightly  the  income  of  sincere  writers.  It  was  Zola’s  claim  that  the 
true  naturalist  profited  less  than  a  writer  like  Flaubert,  whose  carriage 
scene  in  Madame  Bovary  ran  that  book  into  many  editions,  while  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  such  writers  as  Balzac,  Stendhal,  and  the  Goncourt  brothers  did 
not  materially  increase.  The  books  of  these  authors  gathered  dust  on  the 
shelves,  but  les  histoires  menteuses  de  M.  Octave  Feuillet,  ces  histoires 
trempées  dans  les  vertus  de  convenance  et  à  la  mode,”  sold  quickly  up  to 
thirty  thousand  copies,  “au  milieu  d’un  prurit  sentimental  et  hypocritement 
sensuel.”  Speculation  on  virtue,  reasoned  Zola,  was  more  profitable  than 
speculation  on  vice,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  so  many  writers  and 
critics  devoted  themselves  to  praise  of  the  virtuous  lies  of  idealistic  liter¬ 
ature  and  to  the  persecution  of  the  naturalists  who  told  the  bitter  truth.16 

Augustana  College 

13  G.  Frédérix,  Trente  Ans  de  critique  (Paris:  Hetzel,  1900),  II,  p.  387. 

14  E.  Zola,  Documents  littéraires  (Paris:  Bernouard,  1927-29),  p.  312-313. 

15  E.  Zola,  Le  Roman  expérimental  (Paris:  Bernouard,  1927-29),  p.  153. 


Music  in  the  Aesthetics  of  André  Malraux 

by  Richard  P.  Leavitt 

F 

JLAR  MORE  than  most  writers,  André  Malraux  is  a  man  to  whom  a 
thing  is  interesting  primarily  in  its  metaphysical  aspects,  for  whom  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  merely  a  spring-board,  a  starting  point  for  reflections  on  the 
nature  of  Man  and  his  place  in  the  Universe.  This  is  very  clear  in  the  reading 
of  his  major  work  on  art,  Les  Voix  du  Silence ;  but  in  that  book  the  discus¬ 
sion  is  based  mainly  upon  painting  and  sculpture,  the  media  to  which  Mal¬ 
raux  seems  capable  of  responding  most  fully.  The  other  arts  figure  very 
little,  and  music  is  completely  ignored.  Scattered  through  Malraux’  other 
writings  one  can,  however,  find  a  certain  amount  of  material  for  the  study 
of  his  attitude  toward  music;  brought  together  and  analyzed,  it  helps  to 
illustrate  some  aspects  of  his  basic  concept  of  what  Man  is,  and  of  what 
Man’s  characteristic  activities  should  be. 

Most  of  this  material  is  concentrated  in  two  of  the  novels:  Le  Temps  du 
Mépris,  and  l’Espoir.  Within  these  novels  it  is  further  concentrated  in  spe¬ 
cific  episodes.  The  largest  part  of  Le  Temps  du  Mépris  is  a  presentation  of 
the  prison  experience  of  the  protagonist,  Kassner,  and  the  narrative  is  a 
shifting  pattern  of  internal  and  external  experience,  of  impressions  of  the 
jail,  and  of  Kassner’s  stream  of  consciousness  as  he  fights  to  keep  from  losing 
his  sanity,  in  solitary  confinement. 

The  first  intrusion  of  a  musical  element  into  this  stream  of  consciousness 
occurs  when  Kassner  hears  the  screams  of  another  prisoner,  who  is  being 
beaten  by  the  Nazi  guards: 

Le  cri  reprit.  Plus  aigu.  Kassner  enfonça  ses  index  dans  ses  oreilles.  En  vain: 
sa  pensée  avait  aussitôt  saisi  le  rythme  de  la  douleur  qui  hurlait,  et  attendait  le 
cri  à  l’instant  même  où  il  revenait.  .  .  {Le  Temps  du  Mépris,  p.  36) 


The  context  is  a  double  one;  rhythm  is  associated  with  intense  emotion  and 
it  is  represented  as  having  the  power  to  overcome  the  free  operation  of  the 
will.  Some  pages  later  (on  page  51),  the  singing  of  a  guard  releases  a  flood 
of  memories  which  fill  Kassner’s  consciousness.  At  first  this  serves  as  a  de¬ 
fense  against  mental  disintegration,  but  these  memories  are  strongly  tinge 
with  emotion,  and  derive,  in  large  part,  from  Kassner’s  childhood  a  stage 
of  life  about  which  Malraux  is  notoriously  reticent,  a  stage  during  which  the 
individual  will  has  not  yet  come  into  its  own,  and  which  Malraux  consi  ers 
unworthy  of  the  mature,  fully  self-formed  individual. 
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This  is  the  beginning  of  the  long,  brilliantly  poetic,  semi-dream  sequence 
which  occupies  most  of  the  prison  part  of  the  novel.  In  style,  it  is  reminiscent 
of  Malraux’  early  sketches,  Lunes  en  Papier,  and  Royaume  F arfelu,  a  dis¬ 
jointed,  almost  surrealistic  sequence  of  pictures  and  images,  unrolled  in 
long,  sonorous  sentences  whose  rhythm  is  that  of  the  great  final  perorations 
which  close  Les  Voix  du  Silence,  the  evocation,  by  the  sheer  musical  power 
of  words,  of  a  poetic  vision  of  the  world. 

The  two  sources  of  material  for  this  dream  are  Kassner’s  previous  life, 
his  voluntarily  chosen  and  consciously  directed  political  struggles,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  his  subconscious,  with  its  vague  and  irrational 
impulses,  which  threaten  the  domination  of  the  conscious  will  by  which  the 
Malrauxian  individual  chooses  and  constructs  his  own  life  pattern.  The  way 
music  fits  into  this  pattern  is  made  quite  clear  by  the  following  excerpts: 

.  .  .  contractés,  relâchés,  abandonnés,  les  sons  imaginaires  retrouvaient  les 
émotions  de  l’amour  et  de  l’enfance,  celles  qui  mettent  tout  l’homme  dans  sa 
gorge:  cri,  sanglot,  panique;  dans  le  silence  autour  de  Kassner  comme  l’attente 
de  l’orage,  sur  sa  servitude  et  sa  folie,  sur  sa  femme  morte,  sur  son  enfant  mort, 
sur  ses  amis  morts,  sur  tout  le  peuple  de  l’angoisse,  se  levaient  sourdement  la 
joie  et  la  douleur  des  hommes  . .  .  Vautour  et  cachot  s’enfonçaient  sous  une 
lourde  cascade  de  chant  funèbre  jusqu’à  une  communion  inépuisable  où  la 
musique  perpétuait  tout  passé  en  le  délivrant  du  temps,  en  mêlant  tout  dans  son 
évidence  recueillie  comme  se  fondent  la  vie  et  la  mort  dans  l’immobilité  du  ciel 
étoilé  .  .  .  La  mort  était  peut-être  semblable  à  cette  musique  .  .  .  il  y  avait  pour¬ 
tant  autre  chose  dans  la  musique  que  cette  fatalité  des  sons  à  imposer  une  désa¬ 
grégation  sans  limites,  à  faire  glisser  l’homme  de  sérénité  en  sérénité,  au  do¬ 
maine  vaincu  des  consolations;  il  en  surgissait  maintenant  un  appel  indéfine- 
ment  répercuté,  vallée  de  Jugement  dernier  en  révolte,  communion  du  cri  jusqu’à 
toutes  les  voix  de  cette  région  souterraine  où  la  musique  prend  entre  ses  mains  la 
tête  de  l’homme  pour  la  lever  avec  lenteur  vers  la  fraternité  virile:  l’appel  de  ceux 
qui  à  cette  heure  peignaient  le  signe  rouge  et  l’appel  à  la  vengeance  sur  les 
maisons  de  leurs  camarades  assassinés  .  .  .  Mais  déjà,  bien  qu’avec  ces  voix 
surgît  de  l’implacable  contemplation  le  souvenir  de  chants  révolutionnaires  levés 
sur  cent  mille  hommes  {et  rien  dans  la  musique  n’est  plus  exaltant  qu’une 
phrase  déployée  d’un  coup  par  une  multitude)  .  .  .  — déjà  l’impérieuse  gravité 
d’un  nouveau  chant  semblait  une  fois  de  plus  attirer  tout  vers  un  immense  som¬ 
meil;  et,  dans  ce  calme  d’armée  ensevelie,  la  musique  à  la  fin  surmontait  son 
propre  appel  héroïque  comme  elle  surmontait  tout,  comme  il  est  dans  sa  nature  de 
tout  surmonter  ...  et,  le  chant  retombant  tout  à  fait,  la  ferveur  de  la  vie  et  de  la 
mort  tout  à  l’heure  unies  dans  l’accord  musical  chavira  dans  la  servitude  illi¬ 
mitée  du  monde: .  .  .  cette  musique  qui  peu  à  peu  ser étirait ...  et  refluait  vers  le 
néant,  avec  le  son  meme  du  bonheur  humain  .  .  .  {Le  Temps  du  Mépris  pp 
52-61). 
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As  long  as  its  content  is  primarily  non-musical,  that  of  revolutionary 
chants  sung  by  militant  multitudes  during  political  demonstrations,  music 
may  be  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  individual  is  lifted  to  that  form  of 
spiritual  communion  which  Malraux  designates  as  “fraternité  virile.” 
Music  is  here  a  means  toward  a  form  of  communication  which,  itself,  re¬ 
mains  on  another  emotional  and  intellectual  level. 

When  music  cannot  have  this  extra-musical  component,  when  it  is  purely 
itself,  then  it  represents  not  a  call  to  heroism,  but  the  threat  of  submission 
to  the  forces  of  the  external  world,  a:  “fatalité  des  sons  à  imposer  une  désa¬ 
grégation  sans  limites,  à  faire  glisser  l’homme  de  sérénité  en  sérénité,  au 
domaine  vaincu  des  consolations.”  And  when  the  fervor  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit  has  spent  itself,  it  is  this  latter  aspect  of  music  which  returns,  the  ever¬ 
present  threat  of  a  “fatalité”,  another  aspect  of  “le  destin”.  And  this  the 
text  explicitly  states,  is  the  true  nature  of  music.  Music  is  here  identified 
with  the  idea  of  human  happiness,  carrying  man  to  nothingness,  to  a  great 
sleep  which  is  death. 

The  second  principal  text  on  music  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  novel,  V Es¬ 
poir.  There  are  two  brief  episodes,  the  first  in  a  church,  where  Manuel,  the 
protagonist  of  the  novel,  plays  Palestrina  on  the  organ  for  his  friend  and 
mentor,  Ximénès,  and  the  second  in  which  he  plays  Beethoven  for  himself, 
on  a  phonograph,  and  the  sound  of  the  music  sets  him  to  meditating  on  his 
life  and  its  inexorable  development.  Pertinent  excerpts  from  the  novel 

follow: 


Dans  la  nef  vide  le  chant  sacré  se  déployait ,  raide  et  grave  comme  les  draperies 
gothiques,  mal  accordé  à  la  guerre  et  trop  bien  accordé  à  la  mort;  malgré  les 
chaises  en  débris,  et  les  camions,  et  la  guerre,  la  voix  de  l’autre  monde  reprenait 
possession  de  l’église.  Manuel  était  troublé,  non  par  le  chant,  mais  par  son 
passé  Ce  Kyrie  est  admirable,  dit-il,  et  je  le  jouais  en  pensant  à  autre  chose . 
J’en  ai  fini  avec  la  musique  ...Je  crois  qu’une  autre  vie  a  commencé  pour  moi 
avec  le  combat;  aussi  absolue  que  celle  qui  a  commencé  quand  fai  pour  la  pre¬ 
mière  fois  couché  avec  une  femme  .  .  .  {l’Espoir,  pp.  351-352) 


Comme  la  musique  supprimait  en  lui  la  volonté,  elle  donnait  toute  sa  force  au 
passé.  Il  se  souvint  du  geste  dont  il  avait  tendu  son  revolver  à  Alba.  Peut-être 
comme  le  disait  Ximénès,  omit-il  trouvé  sa  me.  Il  était  ne  A  la  guerre,  ne  a l 
responsabilité  de  la  mort.  Comme  le  somnambule  qui  soudain  s  eveiüe  au  bo 
du  toit,  ces  notes  descendantes  lui  jetaient  dans  l’esprit  la  consmenee de ■.son fer- 
rible  équilibre — de  l’équilibre  d’où  on  ne  tombe  que  dans  le  sang  . .  .  Il  sentait  ta 
TaZurf  lui,  jalonnante  de  présages  . . .  Un  jour  il  y  aurait  la  paix.  Et 
Manuel  deviendrait  un  autre  homme,  inconnu  de  lui-même,  comme  le  combat¬ 
tant  d’aujourd’hui  avait  été  inconnu  de  celui  qui  avait  achète lune V^ebag^ 
pour  faire  du  ski  dans  la  Sierra  ...Onne  découvre  qu  une  fois  la  guerre,  m 
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on  découvre  plusieurs  fois  la  vie.  .  .  .  Manuel  entendait  pour  la  première  fois 
la  voix  de  ce  qui  est  plus  grave  que  le  sang  des  hommes,  plus  inquiétant  que  leur 
présence  sur  la  terre: — la  possibilité  infinie  de  leur  destin  .  .  .  ( l’Espoir ,  pp. 
359-360) 

Again  it  is  clear  that  music  as  such  represents,  first  of  all,  the  individual’s 
past,  both  in  the  memory  of  what  its  weaknesses  had  been  and  in  its  possi¬ 
bilities  as  a  threat,  ready  to  break  into  the  present  again.  It  must  be  sup¬ 
pressed  or  overcome,  outgrown.  To  remain  in  the  past  is  to  risk  defeat.  To 
break  with  it  is  to  grow  into  responsibility,  adulthood,  the  requirements  of 
life,  and  the  finest  destiny  of  a  man,  to  build  and  control.  The  past  is  a 
state  of  naïveté,  comparable  to  that  preceding  one’s  first  sexual  experience. 
For  Manuel,  the  war  has  been  the  crucial  experience  which  has  matured 
him  (the  novel,  insofar  as  it  is  any  single  story,  is  the  narrative  of  Manuel’s 
gradual  growth  into  greater  effectiveness).  Now  it  is  possible  only  to  look 
into  the  future,  unknown,  but  heavy  with  possibilities.  And  music  can  only 
be  an  occasional  slightly  troubling  reminder  of  the  past,  a  momentary 
touch  of  weakness. 

Beyond  these  two  works,  the  only  one  of  Malraux’  own  writings  to  con¬ 
tain  any  important  mention  of  music  is  the  novel,  La  Condition  humaine,  in 
which  there  is  a  scene  between  the  Baron  de  Clappique  and  the  old  Japanese 
painter,  Kama.  The  general  meaning  assigned  to  music  is  the  same  here  as 
elsewhere.  Kama  disturbs  Clappique  profoundly  because  he  denies  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  pain,  and  refuses  to  permit  it  to  have  any  effect  on  him.  Clappique 
is  driven  to  put  to  the  old  painter  the  most  acutely  painful  questions  he  can 
find,  and  succeeds  in  disturbing  him  to  the  extent  that  Kama  retires  to  play 
on  his  shamisen: 

Dans  le  silence,  commencèrent  à  tinter  des  notes  de  guitare;  elles  s’organisèrent 
bientôt  en  une  chute  lente  qui  s’épanouit  en  descendant,  jusqu’aux  plus  graves 
longuement  maintenues  et  perdues  enfin  dans  une  sérénité  solennelle  .  .  .Il  joue 
du  shamisen.  Toujours,  lorsque  quelque  chose  l’a  troublé:  hors  du  Japon,  c’est 
sa  défense  ...  Il  m’a  dit,  en  revenant  d’Europe:  ‘J  e  sais  maintenant  que  je  peux 

retrouver  n’importe  où  mon  silence  intérieur.  .  .’  (La  Condition  humaine 
p  229)  ’ 

Clappique  s  reaction  is  to  ask  himself  if  this  reaction  is  bluff  or  affectation 
and  to  reflect  that:  ’ 

V  •  ces  notes  st  pures  et  Qui  faisaient  refluer  en  lui,  avec  l’amour  de  la  musique 
dont  avait  vécu  sa  jeunesse,  cette  jeunesse  même  et  tout  le  bonheur  détruit  avec 
elle,  le  troublaient  aussi  .  .  .  (Ibid.,  pp  229-230) 
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One  more  quotation  is  pertinent  here.  As  a  marginal  annotation  to  Gaëtan 
Picon’s  critical  study,  Malraux  par  lui-même,  (Éditions  du  Seuil,  Paris, 
1953)  Malraux  stated: 

Ici  aussi,  la  question  des  moyens  de  création  se  pose.  La  littérature,  lorsqu’il 
s’agit  du  bonheur,  est  un  pauvre  moyen  en  face  de  la  musique.  (Ibid,  p  64) 

A  moment’s  reflection  will  make  the  connections  clear.  Happiness  is  a 
state  of  mind  which  involves  an  act  of  acceptance.  Revolt,  or  non-accept¬ 
ance  is  the  primary  attitude  of  the  Malrauxian  hero,  and  happiness  is  one 
of  the  great  areas  of  human  experience  which  is  absent  from  Malraux’  work. 
Many  of  his  characters  seem  deliberately  to  avoid  it.  Their  concern  is  rather 
never  to  be  overcome,  and  life,  for  them  is  a  fight  against  “le  destin”,  every¬ 
thing  which  threatens  to  crush  or  frustrate  Man.  Happiness  has  little  or  no 
place  in  such  an  outlook,  so  also  for  music,  the  expression  of  happiness. 

It  will  be  well,  at  this  point,  to  resume  briefly  the  logic  of  the  Malrauxian 
esthétique  in  this  scheme: 

1)  Fate  is  everything  which  is  opposed  to,  or  imposed  upon  Man,  every¬ 
thing  which  crushes  him. 

2)  The  human  will  must  affirm  itself  against  Fate.  The  proof  of  the  victory 
of  this  affirmation  is  domination,  the  power  to  take  apart  and  reorganize 
at  will. 

3)  Art  permits  Man  to  re-fashion  the  world  according  to  his  own  will,  by 
the  re-organisation  of  forms.  Art  is  thus  a  defense  against  Fate,  an 
affirmation  of  the  human  will. 

4)  This  domination  and  victory  are  most  evident  in  the  domaine  of  visible 
forms. 

5)  Thus,  in  Les  Voix  du  Silence,  art  is  restricted  primarily  to  the  plastic 
arts,  painting  and  sculpture.  In  music,  the  creation  and  re-organisation 
of  forms  is  far  less  evident. 

6)  On  the  other  hand,  Music  expresses  the  movement  of  the  emotions.  Ever 
since  La  Tentation  de  l’Occident,  Malraux  has  held  that  the  emotions  dis¬ 
integrate  the  lucid  intelligence  and  will  power  of  the  individual. 

7)  Music,  then,  must  be  either  rejected  or  suppressed  in  the  Malrauxian 
system,  for  it  is  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  highest  forms  of  human 
activity,  those  which  are  characteristically  human,  essentially  human, 

as  Man  is  defined  in  this  system.  _ 

ffhat  this  all  amounts  to  in  the  end  is  Malraux’  unchanging  position.  The 
great  enemy  is  “le  destin”.  Music,  by  its  close  connection  with  the  emotions, 
is  an  agent  of  “le  destin”,  and  must,  at  the  very  least,  be  outgrown  Art  is 
the  imposition  of  forms  upon  the  flux  of  reality,  and  the  visual  and  the  plas- 
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tic  arts  are  the  area  in  which  this  is  most  evident,  where  the  triumph  of  the 
human  will  is  most  obvious  for  all  to  see.  A  statue  is  a  form  forcibly  imposed 
upon  a  piece  of  stone,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  inroads  of  time.  A  painting 
is  a  form  conceived  and  captured,  lines  and  shapes  imprisoned  on  a  surface. 
Music  is  completely  the  prisoner  of  time,  and  it  is  in  the  visual  arts  that 
Man’s  conquest  stands  forth  most  clearly,  most  ideally.  So  these  are  the 
media  for  Art  par  excellence,  according  to  Malraux. 

Mount  Hermon  School  for  Boys 


by  Felix  R.  Freudmann 
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T 

JL  HE  ADMIRABLE  qualities  of  the  French  language  and  of  French 
letters  are  justly  renowned,  and  an  attempt  to  outline  them  anew  would  be 
tantamount  to  enfoncer  une  porte  ouverte.  It  would  also  be  not  a  little  pre¬ 
sumptuous  to  do  so  in  these  pages  read  by  many  men  and  women  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  merits  of  French  culture  and  dedicated  to  its  propagation. 
All  of  us  who  serve  this  cause  are  naturally  desirous  that  the  sound  reasons 
underlying  our  admiration  and  affection  appear  in  proper  focus.  Conse¬ 
quently,  there  may  well  exist  some  legitimate  concern  over  the  fact  that 
such  focus  tends  to  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  disproportionate  stress  frequently 
put  on  one  particular  feature,  that  of  clarity.  Praise  for  French  and  French 
literature,  more  often  than  not,  did  and  does  culminate  in  homage  paid  to 
la  clarté  française.  Yet,  one  seems  hard  put  to  account  rationally  for  the 
emphasis  accorded  this  particular  attribute;  considered  closely,  it  tends  to 
loom  increasingly  as  a  hard-to-defend  notion,  bolstered  by  pedagogic 
acceptance  and  tradition.  So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  has  grown  into  a 
prominent  position  which  should  be  rightfully  occupied  by  more  valid 
pronouncements. 

Its  existence,  no  doubt,  is  solidly  rooted  in  literary  history.  Two  powerful 
traditions — that  of  French  classicism,  and  that  of  neo-classicism  a  hundred 
years  later — combined  to  provide  effective  support.  Boileau,  generally 
considered  the  spokesman  for  the  first,  laid  a  solid  groundwork  with  his 
famous  apophthegm  Ce  qui  se  conçoit  bien  s'énonce  clairement,  etc.  .  .  The 
effect  was  decidely  compounded  a  century  later,  when  Rivard’s  Ce  qui  n'est 
pas  clair  n’est  pas  français  became  nothing  less  than  a  byword,  and  one  that 
has  endured.  Only  a  year  ago  in  Brussels,  on  April  30,  1955,  Princess 
Bibesco  stated  in  her  inaugural  address  to  the  Belgian  Académie  royale  de 
langue  et  de  littérature  françaises  that  “le  Discours  sur  l’Universalité  de  la 
Langue  française  de  Rivarol  reste  à  refaire  tous  les  deux  cents  ans.”  Rivarol, 
too  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Brandin  at  the  close  of  a  learned  article  on  the  French 
language  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (1942),  an  article  which  concludes 
with  the  remark:  “This  instinct  for  clarity  is  as  lively  as  ever.”  Voltaire, 
Rivarol’s  contemporary  and  great  spokesman  for  the  age  sounded  a  very 
similar  note  when  submitting  in  Le  Siècle  de  Louis  XIV  (chap.  XXII)  t  a 
French  is  “de  toutes  les  langues  celle  qui  exprime  avec  le  plus  de  facilité ,  de 
netteté  et  de  délicatesse  tous  les  objets  de  la  conversation  des  honnêtes 

gens.” 
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Impressive  though  it  be,  the  historical  background  of  the  clarté  notion 
need  not  necessarily  insure  its  perpetuation.  Its  representative  value  with 
regard  to  seventeenth-century  classicism  may  well  come  in  for  re-appraisal; 
the  valuable  scholarly  research  done  in  this  field  during  the  past  few  decades 
has  borne  out  that  Boileau’s  formulae  do  not  necessarily  embody  the  acme 
of  his  era’s  literary  values.  As  for  Rivarol,  not  all  scholars  share  Princess 
Bibesco’s  enthusiasm  for  the  Discours.  Professor  W.  W.  Comfort  of  Haver- 
ford  College  noted  in  1919  that  the  work  is  “faulty  in  composition,  some¬ 
what  desultory  in  its  emphasis,  and  a  little  rhetorical  in  places.”1  The  fact  is 
that  Ce  qui  n’est  pas  clair  n’est  pas  français  is  actually  not  a  complete  quota¬ 
tion;  the  rest  of  the  sentence  reads  ce  qui  n’est  pas  clair  est  encore  anglais, 
italien ,  grec  ou  latin.  RivaroPs  linguistic  chauvinism  apparently  has  led  him 
too  far,  just  as  when  he  postulates  elsewhere  in  the  Discours  that  French  is 
“de  toutes  les  langues  la  seule  qui  ait  une  probité  attachée  à  son  génie.” 

When  it  comes  down  to  substantiating  these  affirmations,  our  author  is 
hardly  satisfying.  Submitting  that  “ce  qui  distingue  notre  langue  des 
langues  anciennes  et  modernes,  c’est  l’ordre  et  la  construction  de  la  phrase,” 
he  goes  on  to  explain:  “Le  français  nomme  d’abord  le  sujet  du  discours, 
ensuite  le  verbe  qui  est  l’action  et  enfin  l’objet  de  cette  action.”  Having 
established  this  much,  he  exclaims  with  evident  satisfaction:  “Voilà  la 
logique  naturelle  à  tous  les  hommes,  voilà  ce  qui  constitue  le  sens  commun.” 
One  fails  to  see,  of  course,  in  what  way  the  syntactic  features  described 
differ  in  any  way  from  other  modern  languages  where  word  order  has 
become  mandatory  after  the  disappearance  of  the  case  endings.  One  also 
wonders  how  Rivarol  would  account  for  the  construction  II  le  voit  as  opposed 
to  J ean  voit  Pierre. 

There  clearly  is  a  strong  ethnocentric  basis  in  any  claim  to  “la  logique 
naturelle  à  tous  les  hommes”  being  an  inherent  part  of  the  linguistic  system 
with  which  one  is  particularly  familiar;  and  such  a  claim,  indeed,  is  not 
devoid  of  naïveté.  Nevertheless,  this  kind  of  attitude  has  gained  acceptance 
and  even  respectability.  As  long  as  raison  and  clarté  traditionally  symbolized 
the  best  in  French  classicism,  there  existed  a  natural  tendency  for  these 
qualities  to  rise  above  ordinary  virtues  and  to  acquire  an  extolled  status  of 
their  own.  Une  clarté  bien  française,  eventually  transcending  narrow 
grammatical  and  literary  contexts,  became  called  upon  to  describe  “the 
essence  of  the  French  spirit.”  It  would  be  unfair  to  blame  Rivarol  who  was 
merely  apt  at  providing  the  slogan  for  a  trend  which  existed  in  his  day, 
which  gathered  momentum  right  through  the  nineteenth  century,  and  is 
still  with  us  now. 

Its  very  persistence  surely  indicates  an  appeal  based  on  more  plausible 

1  In  the  introduction  of  his  edition  of  Rivarol’s  Discours  sur  l’universalité  de  la 
langue  française  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1919). 
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grounds  than  mere  smugness  or  naïveté.  One  apparent  cause  may  rest  with 
the  nature  of  the  word  “clarity”  itself.  Like  other  virtues,  clarity  is  hardly 
subject  to  criticism  on  general  principles.  Yet,  an  attempt  to  analyze  its 
actual  meaning  in  a  specific  context  may  prove  enlightening,  as  Lloyd 
Frankenberg  showed  not  long  ago  in  a  challenging  essay.2  “Clarity,” 
writes  Mr.  Frankenberg,  “is  a  beautiful  word.  It  sounds  like  a  precise 
word.  .  .  When  we  apply  it  to  ideas,  the  physical  association  that  comes 
with  it  is  a  sensation  of  effortlessness.”  The  author  promptly  points  out, 
however,  with  respect  to  writing  as  an  applied  art,  that  “this  kind  of 
clarity  has  its  limitations.  ..Asa  literary  standard  it  leaves  something  to  be 
desired.  Otherwise  timetables  and  telephone  books  would  be  our  highest 
forms  of  expression.”  There,  then,  lies  an  essential  if  unobtrusive  distinction 
which,  when  overlooked,  may  pave  the  way  to  the  erroneous  concept  that 
we  know.  Set  up  as  a  fetish  in  terms  of  literary  values,  clarity  eventually 
emerges  as  an  ultimate  good  per  se,  and— gauging  a  work’s  degree  of 
conformity  with  “the  essence  of  the  French  spirit” — an  important  yard¬ 
stick  with  which  to  determine  that  work’s  position  in  French  literature.  The 
disproportionate  importance  accorded  clarity  in  this  process,  and  the 
resulting  questionable  shifts  in  the  scale  of  literary  criteria,  should  not  go 
undetected.  As  Mr.  Frankenberg  puts  it: 


The  responsibility  of  a  work  of  the  imagination  is  toward  its  ovm  intentions,  to 
discover  and  carry  these  out.  To  apply  common-sense  standards  of  clarity  to 
novels,  plays  or  poems  is  not  always  very  sensible.  Information  or  instruction 
is  not  their  necessary  function,  although  it  may  be  their  by-product.  As  Yeats 
said,  “In  dreams  begin  responsibilities.” 


It  should  be  noted  also—  and  without  any  desire  to  court  paradox— that 
a  good  deal  of  the  homage  to  la  clarté  française  is  itself  shrouded  in  ambi¬ 
guity  Some  uncertainty  seems  to  exist  at  the  outset  as  to  whether  the 
clarity  referred-to  is  basically  conceptual  or  expressive.  The  latter  notion 
would  credit  the  French  language  with  a  linguistically  inherent  clarity, 
whereas  the  former,  shifting  the  emphasis  from  expression  proper  to  the 
thinking  process,  would  view  the  users  of  French  as  endowed  with  an 
unusually  noticeable  faculty  for  “clear  thinking.”  Neither  opinion,  actually 
can  be  bolstered  by  tenable  arguments.  Lucidity  of  thought  is  not  a  national 
characteristic.  It  would  hardly  be  sensible  to  submit  that  Montaigne, 
Pascal  or  Descartes,  being  French,  are  ipso  facto  clearer  than  Aristotle, 
Spinoza  or  Hobbes.  Descartes,  who  held  that  le  bon  sens  est  la  chose  du 

2  T  lovd  Frankenberg  “How  Clear  is  Clarity?”  in  Highlights  of  Modern  Literature, 
A  Memorable  Eeeaye  ,roen  Tbe  Ne,  IJ*  *— 

ed.  by  Francis  Brown  (New  York:  New  American  Library,  1954),  pp.  40-43. 
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monde  la  mieux  partagée,  would  probably  have  been  the  first  to  discourage 
attempts  to  nationalize  la  clarté.  The  responsibility  for  the  great  French 
masterpieces  obviously  rests  with  the  genius  of  their  individual  creators,  and 
not  with  the  workings  of  some  nondescript  collective  aptitude  to  express 
ideas  and  emotions  with  an  unusual  degree  of  precision. 

One  might  note  in  this  connection  that  some  of  France’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  authors  could  not  properly  be  labeled  “clear;”  a  circumstance  which 
of  course  in  no  way  detracts  from  their  just  fame  and  which  certainly  does 
not  make  them  any  less  French.  The  introspective  Scève,  the  obscure 
Mallarmé  have  as  much  right  to  be  represented  in  the  proud  French  lit¬ 
erary  heritage  as  any  other  author.  If  it  be  objected  that  poets  need  not  be 
held  to  normative  clarté  standards,  one  might  point  to  the  complicated 
features  of  the  Proustian  novel,  the  tormented  mysticism  in  the  prose  of 
Bernanos,  or  to  Jean  Giraudoux  of  whom  the  scholarly  Des  Granges  wrote 
that  “le  style  est  d’une  finesse  parfois  obscure,  et  l’auteur  semble  fuir  la 
simplicité  et  la  clarté  avec  la  souplesse  ironique  d’un  virtuose.”3  On  the 
stage,  likewise,  few  would  contest  the  droit  de  cité  of  Claudel’s  florid  imagery, 
Maeterlinick’s  ominous  symbolism,  or  for  the  dark,  Freudian  plays  of 
Lenormand.  Those  who  hold  these  works  inferior  to  the  clear,  incisive 
writings  of  Racine,  La  Rouchefoucauld,  Voltaire  or  Sainte-Beuve,  have 
every  right  to  do  so;  one  may  feel  free  to  disagree  with  them,  however,  when 
they  claim  that  the  authors  of  their  choice  wrote  avec  une  clarté  bien  fran¬ 
çaise.  For  it  is  obviously  a  hazardous  undertaking  to  affix  the  label  of  any 
particular  quality  to  the  collective  genius  of  a  culture,  to  carry  this  en¬ 
deavour  to  its  logical  conclusion  by  singling  out  authors  whose  medium  is 
characterized  by  that  quality,  and  then  to  claim  the  honors  of  “typical 
representation”  for  these  selected  few.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  dwell  at 
greater  length  on  the  arbitrary  nature  of  such  a  procedure. 

There  also  appears  to  be  little  need  for  any  arguments  to  disclaim  the 
notion  of  clarity  as  an  inherent  French  linguistic  characteristic.  Rivarol 
notwithstanding,  one  need  but  recall  the  truism  that  every  language  is 
perfectly  clear  to  those  who  use  it  habitually.  Technically,  French — like  any 
other  language —  is  a  man-made  system  of  communication  which  possesses, 
besides  many  admirable  qualities,  also  the  weaknesses  and  imperfections  of 
all  things  human.  While  in  no  way  oblivious  of  these  fine  qualities,  one  may 
do  well  to  emphasize  here  some  of  the  linguistic  features  which  would 
largely  invalidate  any  sweeping  claims  to  “inherent  clarity.”  Both  the 
phonetic  system  and  the  pattern  of  grammatical  signals  do  not  particularly 
preclude  ambiguity.  Teachers  of  French  know  that  difficulties  may  arise 
for  the  untrained  listener  who  has  to  become  accustomed  to  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  phonemic  differences  in  the  vocalic  system  resting  on  back- 

3  Ch.-M.  Des  Granges,  Précis  de  littérature  française  (Paris:  Hatier,  1945),  p.  447. 
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front  opposition  ( pâte-patte ),  or  an  open-close  one  (pomme-paume).  Spelling, 
as  in  English,  is  inconsistent.  Numerous  paronyms  do  not  especially  pro¬ 
mote  clarity,  as  would  be  indicated  by  a  series  like  sain,  sein,  saint,  ceint, 
seeing,  and  cinq  (followed  by  a  consonant).  Grammatically, — and  adhering 
to  Rivarol’s  sujet-verbe-objet  construction — one  may  note  that  the  complete 
sentence  Il(s)  regarde(nt)  ses  livres  is  open  to  widely  divergent  interpreta¬ 
tions,  and  that  it  needs  contextual  compensation  to  achieve  a  workable 
degree  of  bare  functional  clarity  The  pronounciation  of  the  first  two  words 
does  not  distinguish  between  singular  and  plural,  where  English  would;  and, 
unlike  English  too,  ses  does  not  differentiate  outwardly  between  “his”  and 
“her.”  The  possessive  ses  and  the  demonstrative  ces  sound  alike.  And  even 
the  word  livres  can  apply  to  two  very  different  objects,  where  Enghsh 
would  specify  “books”  or  “pounds.” 

It  should  be  stressed,  furthermore,  that  a  descriptive  comparison  of  this 
type  limits  the  study  to  the  synchronic  plane,  while  actually  ascribing 
“inherent  linguistic  qualities”  to  a  given  language  also  creates  the  need  for 
an  investigation  from  the  viewpoint  of  diachronic  change.  Language  is  not 
static;  the  French  of  the  chansons  de  geste  is  frequently  not  clear  at  all  to 
present-day  exponents  of  la  clarté  française  themselves.  The  latter  would 
therefore  have  to  decide  which  period,  in  their  opinion,  represents  above  all 
others  “the  essence  of  the  French  spirit.”  It  is  clear  that  we  are  heading  for 
a  logical  impasse.  And  on  the  whole,  moreover,  while  le  grand  siècle  or  les 
philosophes  may  come  in  occasionally  for  extra  praise,  homage  to  French 
lucidity  of  thought  and/or  stylistic  transparency  is  usually  paid  in  the 
broadest  of  contexts,  from  the  Chanson  de  Roland  down  to  the  present. 

Admirable  in  their  own  right,  the  French  language  and  French  letters 
need  not  be  supported  by  artificial  props.  They  are  and  should  be  studied 
for  their  invaluable  contribution  to  the  widest  human  experience  as  well  a,s 
for  their  fascinating  particular  aspects.  It  is  important  to  realize  m  this 
connection  that  efforts  to  gain  deeper  understanding  of  the  immense 
French  cultural  heritage  and  its  wealth  of  intellectual,  artistic  and  moral 
values  are  not  best  served  by  the  lingering  survival  of  myths. 

New  York  University 


The  Teaching  of  French  Literature  and 
World  Leadership 

by  Herbert  B.  Myron ,  Jr. 
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HAT  we  need  is  not  simply  a  reappraisal  of  our  military  program, 
our  alliances,  our  foreign-aid  program,  but,  perhaps  even  more  important,  a 
reappraisal  of  our  relations  with  our  fellow-men,  our  proper  role  in  world 
affairs,  our  national  purposes  and  aspirations.  (Chester  Bowles,  “For  a  ‘New 
Realism’  in  Foreign  Policy,”  New  York  Times  Magazine,  May  20,  1956, 
P-  60.) 


“The  Teaching  of  French  Literature  and  World  Leadership”1  is  a  stagger¬ 
ing  subject  and  one  which  can  be  treated  with  equanimity  only  if  terms  are 
defined  at  the  start. 

By  “world  leadership”  I  mean  the  intention  of  our  country,  consistent 
with  the  integrity  of  its  domestic  policy,  to  continue  to  assume  its  share  of 
responsibility  and  initiative  on  the  foreign  front,  in  order  to  assure  the 
making  of  a  more  peaceful  and  progressive  humanity  for  all  human  kind. 
That  leadership  should  be,  if  possible,  a  participation  of  all,  as  if  of  one;  and 
not  in  any  sense  a  confrontation  of  many  by  some.  Thus  America  will  be  a 
primus  in  pares,  a  guiding  light  among  equals,  at  least  among  those  who 
seek  to  achieve,  not  a  vain  diplomatic  fiction,  but  the  actual  establisment 
of  the  community  of  free  and  just  men. 

The  word  “French”  refers  here  not  only  to  continental  but  to  colonial 
France  as  well,  and  to  all  those  distant  corners  of  the  globe  to  which  French 
culture  has  penetrated,  and  reflected  back  the  manifold  ways  that  it  has 
found.  In  the  colonies,  actual  political  and  economic  control  may  some  day 
entirely  disappear,  but,  as  Vera  Dean  maintains,  the  marks  of  French 
culture  and  the  mystique  mondiale  that  it  increasingly  inspires,  in  a  rapidly 
mechanizing  and  polytechnizing  West  and  East,  will  undeniably  endure.2 

By  “literature”  is  meant  belles-lettres,  in  spite  of  the  mild  but  outmoded 
scorn  still  attached  by  some  to  that  term  today.  Belles-lettres  includes 
plays  and  novels,  poems  and  essays,  correspondence  and  memoirs,  in 


1  Presented  at  the  General  Session  of  the  Ninth  University  of  Kentucky  Language 
Conference,  at  Lexington,  on  April  27,  1956.  The  theme  of  the  Conference  was: 
foreign  Languages  and  World  Leadership.” 

1  This  point  of  view  was  expressed  by  Vera  Dean  in  the  Inglis  lecture  on  “The 
American  Student  and  non  Western  Literature,”  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education,  on  March  14,  1956. 
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addition  to  the  prose  works  of  any  writer  who  has  the  poetic  vision  of  a 
Malraux  in  art,  Valéry  in  science,  Mauriac  in  religion,  and  Sartre  in  philos¬ 
ophy. 

But  more  than  a  classification  from  the  outside,  literature,  from  within, 
is  an  artist’s  magical  and  beautiful  way  with  words,  which  gives  us  a  lucid 
and  vivid  glimpse  of  reality,  and  at  the  same  time  awakens  in  us,  by  sugges¬ 
tion  and  indirection,  a  clairvoyant  consciousness  of  la  vraie  vie,  la  seule  vie 
which,  without  ever  losing  rapport  with  this  one,  still  is  ever  above  and 
beyond  it.  It  is  owing  to  this  last  consideration  that  Mallarmé  claims  every 
real  work  of  art  to  be  teinté  de  l’absolu.  It  is  the  presence  of  the  latter  in  each 
literary  masterpiece  which  gives  it,  I  believe,  a  specific  quality  of  spirit,  of 
life,  love  and  truth  with  which  each  writer  animates  his  every  work,  and 
which  constitutes  what  André  Rousseaux  calls  “l’âme  de  l’œuvre.”3 

“Teaching  literature”  is  not  reasoning  or  ratiocinating  about  books, 
about  pure,  esthetic  forms  or  static,  sociological  norms.  It  occupies  itself 
with  neither  the  manneristic  nor  the  moralistic.  The  teaching  of  literature  is, 
rather,  revealing  and  imparting  to  students,  the  soul  and  spirit  of  a  work  of 
art.  It  entails  also  the  relating  of  it  to  the  meaning  of  man  in  general,  and 
the  application  of  that  sens  to  the  particular  life  outlooks  and  actions  of 
students  of  today,  so  that  they  on  receiving  it,  may  choose  to  make  of 
themselves  finer  and  freer  men.  Rimbaud  has  very  imaginatively  described 
this  artistic,  if  not  amatory  exercise  between  writer,  teacher  and  taught  by 
saying  that  it  is:  de  l’âme  accrochée  à  l’âme,  et  tirant. 

Having  clarified  our  terms,  we  must  now  discuss  a  few  ways  in  which  the 
teachings  of  French  literature  may  possibly  contribute  to  achieving  the 
kind  of  world  leadership  that  has  just  been  defined. 

One  of  our  first  steps  might  well  be  to  offer  our  students  more  courses, 
within  our  own  language  and  literature  departments,  which  lead  to  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  French,  or  of  any  foreign  people  in  the  one 
world  at  large.  Something  comparable  to  the  broadened  and  modernized 
area  approach,  recently  described  in  the  Modern  Language  Journal  by 
Walter  T.  Secor,  is  a  possibility  for  investigation  and  implementation  here. 
Such  courses  would  initiate  an  introductory  adventure  of  discovery  in 
social,  political  and  economic  institutions;  in  intellectual,  scientific  and 
artistic  activity;  in  geographic  conditions  and  ethnographic  traits;  in  moral 
and  religious  trends.  Emphasis  would  be  on  the  contemporary  aspects  of 
these  ways  of  life,  and  upon  the  relationships  of  them  to  our  own  country, 

and  to  the  vast  world  in  which  we  are  involved.  _ 

It  seems  fitting  to  plead  here  for  two  main  considerations  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  teaching  of  these  courses,  which,  even  though  some  may  deem 

3  André  Rousseaux,  Littérature  du  Vingtième  Siècle  (Paris:  Albin  Michel,  1938), 
I,  20. 
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them  “naïve,”  we  would  do  well  to  keep  constantly  in  mind.  First  is  the  fact 
that  the  native,  spoken  language  should  be  used  in  the  classroom  at  all 
times,  for  it  is  this  which  transports  to  the  American  milieu,  and  makes 
natural  and  normal,  the  living  spirit  of  a  foreign  people  who  otherwise 
would  seem  alien,  and  as  if  aloof.  And  secondly,  we  should,  whenever 
possible,  use  reading  and  reference  materials  that  bear  the  marks  of  literary 
mastery;  that  is,  if  true  understanding  and  deep  knowledge  of  others  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  not  just  as  exponents  of  sociological  groups  or  patterns,  be 
genuinely  desired.  For  it  is  the  literary  artist  alone  who  looks  at  people  as 
they  are,  and  accepts  each  for  what  he  is.  He  alone  has  the  truly  altruistic 
attitude  toward  humans,  considering  them  neither  as  strategic,  high  priority 
materials,  nor  as  just  unessential  masses  of  men.  He  alone  sees  and  knows 
all  kinds,  and  considers  each  as  a  precious  concret  universel,  to  be  salvaged 
and  redeemed.  To  him  the  strange,  the  unknown,  and  the  new  is  as  sacred 
as  the  tried  and  the  true. 

But  where  world  leadership  is  concerned,  cultural  insight  and  under¬ 
standing  are  a  good  beginning;  and  yet  they  are  not  enough.  What  we  need, 
in  order  that  our  future  leaders  be  closer  to,  and  more  considerate  of  their 
neighbors  from  abroad,  is  an  active  appreciation,  an  enlightened  admiration 
of  them.  And  if  so,  our  problem  is  how  to  achieve  this  in  our  classrooms, 
through  a  study  of  their  culture.  One  significant  way  is  the  training  of  our 
students,  patiently  and  painstakingly,  in  the  assimilation  of  a  foreign  cul¬ 
ture  that  leads  to  an  appreciation  of  it,  and  simultaneously  to  the  creation 
of  a  better  individual  self.  Let  me  use,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  achieving  of 
this  ideal  through  literature  the  teaching  of  the  French  dissertation. 

We  begin  with  the  selection  of  a  book,  with  an  unexpurgated,  foreign- 
published  text.  I  should  prefer  a  “little”  one  to  a  “great”  one,  for  the  latter 
by  now  are  found  on  every  general  education  and  comparative  literature 
reading  list.  So,  for  purposes  of  explanation,  we  shall  favor  Camus’s  ex¬ 
tremely  well  written  L’Etranger  to  his  more  imposing  and  omnipresent  La 
Peste. 

And  next  we  decide  upon  a  theme  around  which  to  center  all  of  our 
students  investigations,  before  they  begin  to  read  and  write.  Absurdité 
impresses  us  as  an  appropriate  one.  It  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  the  book.  It 
deals  with  the  notion  of  newness  and  strangeness,  and  obliges  us  to  cope 
intelligently  with  it.  It  is  general,  but  not  superciliously  so.  It  is  disputa¬ 
tious,  but  not  pro  or  con,  “either/or”  so.  It  will  undoubtedly  invite  all  the 
multi-dimensional  thinking,  and  pluralistic  kind  of  self  expression  that,  in 
our  democracy  and  educational  system,  we  are  duty  bound  not  only  to 
tolerate,  but  to  instigate  and  to  teach. 

The  book  and  the  theme  being  selected,  the  problem  for  our  student  now 
is  one  m  reading  and  writing;  in  communication,  not  of  the  mechanical,  but 
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of  the  assimilative,  and  yet  the  inventive  type.  For  this,  one  must  read 
slowly  and  well,  interpreting  and  calibrating,  at  every  turn,  what  is  in  and 
around,  between  and  behind  the  lines  of  his  text.  He  will  be  alert  and  atten¬ 
tive  not  only  to  what  is  said,  but  to  his  author’s  particular  and  peculiar  way 
of  saying  it,  to  both  form  and  content  exquisitely  allied  as  one.  He  will  read, 
and  record  in  a  cahier  neatly  kept  à  la  française.  There  will  be  personal  and 
critical  notes,  and  careful  and  concrete  quotes  on  character,  plot,  theme  and 
setting.  The  quotes  will  be  of  utmost  importance,  for,  if  the  day  of  absorbing 
literature  and  reciting  it  by  rote  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  surely  that  of  ana¬ 
lyzing  short  and  significant  quotes  is  not,  for  there  is  no  valuable  disserta¬ 
tion  without  conscientious  and  original  explication.  It  is  scrupulous  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  many  ways  in  which  fine  writers  think  that  helps  our 
apprentis  littéraires  to  appreciate  the  necessity,  and  ultimately  to  find  ways 


of  thinking  for  themselves. 

In  the  actual  writing  of  their  essays  our  students  should  be  taught,  from 
assimilation  of  their  authors,  how  to  invent  and  make  their  very  own,  all 
those  features  of  literary  expression,  choses  fortes  et  choses  fines,  that  we 
appreciate  in  the  best  of  French  poetry  and  prose:  construction,  clarity  and 
concision;  the  evocative  effects  of  verbal  color,  light,  rhythm  and  sound.  De 
l’art  pour  l’art,  you  will  ask?  No,  rather  de  l’âme  pour  l’âme,  the  consequence 
of  a  deep  seated  concern  to  keep  literature,  the  teaching  and  study  of  it, 
creative  and  alive,  and  to  prevent  at  all  costs  that  they  should  ever  be  trans¬ 


formed  into  deadly  tool  or  mere  technique. 

The  essays  on  being  completed  will  be  read  aloud,  and  freely  discussed  in 
class.  This  moment  is  what  Proust  might  call  a  “privileged”  one,^  for  it  is 
precisely  here  that  appreciation  for  foreign  literature  and  for  littérateur  is 
transformed  into  admiration.  This  is  most  effectively  accomplished,  when 
the  teacher  accepting  all  evaluations  with  respect  to  the  theme  of  absurdité, 
that  are  convincing,  reasoned  and  mature,  brings  each  different  and  indi¬ 
vidual  one  of  them  into  a  harmony  of  the  whole.  This  can  be  done  by  show¬ 
ing  how  each  value  judgment,  traditional  or  new,  is  but  a  spark,  a  bright 
emanation  of  one  artist’s  admirable  soul;  each  une  étincelle  d’or  from  the  one 

and  same  lumière  nature.  . 

Is  it  not  now  obvious,  as  we  draw  near  the  end,  that  it  is  possible,  intel¬ 
lectually,  to  know,  appreciate,  and  even  to  admire  a  work  of  art,  the  artist, 
the  culture,  and  the  people  from  which  it  stems,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
feel  no  actual  affection  for  the  average,  flesh-and-blood  foreigners  them¬ 
selves?  “Tu  aimes  la  fraternité,  mais  tu  n’aimes  pas  tes  frères,’  says  Du- 
hamel’s  Justin  Weill  to  Laurent  Pasquier.  So,  how  can  we,  still  in  our  class¬ 
rooms,  midst  the  abstract  but  inspiring  absolutes  of  humanism,  keep  and 
teach  the  dynamic  value  of  the  common  human  touch? 

There  are  ways.  We  can  actually  present,  in  our  own  persons,  the  interests 
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and  attitudes,  the  animation  and  essence  of  the  culture  and  of  the  peoples 
that  it  is  our  rare  privilege  to  represent.  We  can  invite  to  our  colleges  and 
schools  alike  an  ever-increasing  number  of  nationals,  receive  them  not  as 
native  informants  or  even  as  foreign  born,  but  simply,  naturally  and  sin¬ 
cerely  as  close  relatives  and  good  friends. 

Here,  then,  is  our  possible  future,  as  I  finally  see  it:  by  the  teaching  of 
foreign  belles-lettres  to  make  our  world  leaders  more  humane  men.  But  we 
cannot  work  dispiritedly  or  alone.  We  must  hope,  and  we  must  have  help. 
We  must  hope,  in  the  days  before  us,  that  all  will  work  for  freedom,  justice 
and  peace.  We  must  hope  that  so-called  general  and  socialized  education 
will  check  its  three  grievous  and  glaring  defects:  duplication,  patternization, 
and  more  especially,  the  “trivialization”  of  which  the  President  of  Harvard 
speaks  in  his  latest  Report.  In  our  own  particular  and  entirely  different  field, 
we  must  see  toit,  and  expect,  that  the  planning  for  foreign  language  progress 
will  be  less  shortsightedly  pragmatic  and  hurriedly  programmatic,  and  more 
transcendentally  thought  through.  Only  thus  can  we,  as  teachers,  be  gen¬ 
uinely  motivated,  and  of  sincere,  unanimous  agreement.  Only  thus  can  our 
aims  and  objectives  be  justified  per  se,  regardless  of  integration  with  others, 
and  once  again,  in  our  era,  be  made  forceful  and  clear. 

And  we  need  to  hope,  in  the  years  not  too  far  ahead,  that,  if  mass  media  of 
instruction  are  adopted,  and  if  robots  do  more  drilling  in  foreign  language 
teaching,  they  will  at  least  relieve  us  of  mechanical  exericse  and  routine,  and 
place  us  back  in  the  small,  intimate  classroom,  where  only  quiet  guidance 
and  close  personal  contact  can  impart  the  living  spirit,  and  teach  the  non- 
behavioristic,  creative,  and  subtler  skills  that  are  our  true  “sense  of  direc¬ 
tion.”  We  need  to  hope,  and  we  need  help  too:  the  aid,  but  not  the  encroach¬ 
ment,  of  church  and  state,  family  and  business  office  as  well,  of  an  entire 
generation  of  industrious,  well-disposed  students,  and  of  the  reciprocal  good 
will  of  whole  populations  of  foreign  born,  and  of  their  worthy  representatives 
sent  in  increasingly  greater  numbers  to  our  shores. 

This  then  is  our  mandate,  distinctive,  if  not  new:  through  the  teaching 
of  foreign  belles-lettres  to  help  train  leaders  who  are  free  and  fraternal  men; 
and,  through  imparting  to  students  the  universal  and  eternal  spirit  of 
French  literature,  to  create,  not  a  mandarin  elite  of  detached  intellectuals, 
but  a  responsive  and  involved  minority  of  liberal  artists,  audacious  but 
steadfast  men,  brilliant  in  their  knowledge  of  peoples  strange  but  similar, 
and  burning  with  the  desire  to  be  their  true  brothers  in  a  more  auspicious 
future,  which,  some  day,  partly  because  of  us,  is  sure  to  come. 

Boston  University 


Another  Experiment 


by  James  H.  Grew 


J_HIS  is  an  interim  report  of  how  one  teacher  has  been  putting  into 
practice  what  he  has  for  so  long  been  preaching.  As  stated  in  an  article  of  his 
in  the  French  Review  (XXVI,  3)  “The  time  has  come  for  modern  language 
teachers  to  prepare  students  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  graduate  from  sec¬ 
ondary  school  as  nearly  bilingual  as  possible”.  It  was  hoped  that  by  starting 
second  language  learning  in  Grade  III  or  even  earlier  (using  an  entirely 
aural-oral  approach,  and  later  at  the  high-school  level  learning  to  read  and 
write  and  something  of  the  culture  and  civilization  of  the  country  con¬ 
cerned),  we  could  send  on  into  college  young  Americans  at  least  as  well 
versed  in  a  foreign  tongue  as  their  European  counterparts.  This  is  still  a 
goal  possible  of  realization  in  time.  For  the  present,  despite  the  rapid  and 
encouraging  growth  of  the  FLES  movement,  here  at  Phillips  Academy  we 
rarely  receive  a  product  of  it.  Most  of  our  entering  students,  at  the  ninth- 
and  tenth-grade  levels,  have  either  had  no  second  language  study  except 
Latin,  or  have  been  taught  by  the  grammar-translation  method  only.  So  we 
have  decided  to  play  Mahomet  to  the  FLES  mountain  and  are  trying  to  give 
during  our  first-year  French  course  the  same  sort  of  instruction  as  is  done  at 
the  lower  level.  In  other  words  we  have  picked  a  class  of  beginners,  boys 
fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  spent  an  entire  year  teaching  them 
without  textbooks  or  homework,  without  their  seeing  a  single  word  of 
French,  to  ascertain  whether  they  could  achieve  aural-oral  fluency  while  at 
the  same  time  readying  themselves  to  meet  the  College  Entrance  three- 
year  requirements  by  the  conclusion  of  two  further  years  of  study. 

As  this  pilot  class  has  just  terminated  its  first  year,  it  is  of  course  too  soon 
to  answer  the  second  part  of  the  above  hypothesis,  but  in  the  minds  of  the 
author  and  his  colleagues  our  experiment  has  proved  to  date  so  interesting 
and  challenging,  we  feel  we  should  share  our  experiences  with  others 
Perhaps  there  will  be  some  who  will  be  tempted  to  set  up  a  similar  course  and 
thus  widen  the  scope  of  our  pioneering?  Surely  all  of  you  can  help  by  sending 
us  your  reactions,  both  pro  and  con,  but  especially  the  latter.  French 
teachers  must  be  a  peculiarly  tactful  lot,  for  not  one  of  our  many  visitors 
has  given  us  any  “con”  comments.  Although  we  relish  (and  are  always 
willing  to  believe!)  the  many  flattering  observations  received,  both  orally 
and  in  writing,  we  fully  realize  our  experimentation  is  exactly  that,  and  we 
need  at  least  a  glimpse  of  the  “revers  de  la  médaille.”  This  résumé  is  being 
written  largely  to  excite  interest,  to  encourage  other  language  teachers  to 
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work  along  similar  lines,  to  see  whether  we  are  correct  in  our  conviction 
that  we  are  on  the  track  of  finding,  within  the  limits  of  the  secondary  school 
curriculum,  a  better  way  to  attain  the  goal  mentioned  above. 

I  can  already  anticipate  two  important  objections.  (1)  Phillips  Academy 
is  not  typical  of  the  American  secondary  school  because  of  its  small  classes 
and  highly  selective  student  body.  (2)  In  this  day  of  ever  increasing  enroll¬ 
ments  and  shortage  of  teachers  our  plan  would  only  make  an  already  alarm¬ 
ing  situation  worse.  Our  contention:  quite  the  contrary!  When,  through 
further  practice,  the  techniques  now  in  use  have  become  smooth,  when  the 
proper  audio-visual  aids  have  been  prepared,  not  only  can  the  classes  be 
enlarged,  but  also,  if  in  the  future  the  experiment  works  as  well  as  it  has  to 
this  point,  the  same  amount  of  language  can  be  absorbed  in  a  shorter  space 
of  time.  Eventually,  this  technique  could  even  lead  to  an  alleviation  of  the 
teacher  shortage.  As  to  its  practicability  for  students  of  low  aptitude,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say.  All  our  boys  are  preparing  for  college.  Certainly  for 
them  it  can  work.  Modified,  I  see  no  valid  reason  why  it  should  not  work  for 
those  at  this  level  not  preparing  for  college. 

The  normal  pattern  in  the  Phillips  Academy,  three-year,  college  prepar¬ 
atory  French  course  is  five  weekly  periods  the  first  two  years,  four  the  third, 
with  an  hour’s  outside  preparation  for  each.  Conducted  exclusively  in 
French,  these  classes  use  Robin  &  Bergeaud’s  two-volume  text,  Le  Français 
-par  la  méthode  directe  (Hachette  et  Cie),  and  are  taught  the  four-fold  skills 
as  outlined  by  Dr.  de  Sauzé  in  his  famous  Cleveland  Plan.  English  is  ban¬ 
ished  completely  from  the  classroom.  All  Readers  are  imported  from  France 
or  Canada.  There  is  no  translation.  Yet,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  boys’ 
time  outside  of  class,  we  have  them  read  and  write  after  very  few  weeks  of  a 
purely  aural-oral  approach.  The  classes  never  receive  exclusive  training  in 
learning  through  the  ear,  and  are  too  prone  to  remember  new  words  and 
concepts  from  the  way  they  look  rather  than  from  the  way  they  sound.  We 
felt  we  would  prefer  sacrificing  homework  for  extra  hours  in  the  classroom, 
to  spend  an  entire  year,  if  possible  (teachers  with  whom  we  talked  this  over 
before  starting  thought  we  would  do  well  if  we  could  keep  it  going  as  long 
as  April),  employing  the  methods  which  have  proved  so  successful  at  the 
elementary  level.  In  a  school  with  as  complicated  a  daily  schedule  as  ours, 
it  was  quite  a  problem  setting  up  a  nine-hour  course.  The  tenth  hour,  to 
which  we  were  entitled,  had  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  process.  Orginally  the 
group  met  for  two  successive  periods  in  the  late  afternoon,  with  a  seven- 
minute  break  between.  (Some  idea  of  the  boys’  enthusiasm  may  be  seen  by 
the  fact  that,  despite  our  exhorting  them  to  leave  the  classroom  and  take 
full  advantage  of  that  break,  they  were  all  back  in  less  than  three  minutes, 
eager  to  get  started  again!)  A  change  in  the  sports  program  at  the  close  of 
the  football  season  necessitated  moving  one  meeting  of  the  class  up  to  mid- 
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morning,  a  change  which  we  teachers  heartily  applauded,  although  for  a 
long  time  the  students  yearned  for  a  return  to  the  status  quo. 

Another  contention  of  mine  in  direct-method  language  teaching  is  that 
any  class  will  profit  greatly  by  hearing  more  than  one  voice,  no  matter  how 
talented  that  one  voice  may  be.  Therefore,  although  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
course  and  taught  five  of  the  nine  weekly  meetings,  four  of  my  colleagues 
each  came  once  a  week  to  teach  the  other  four.  In  this  way  the  boys  quickly 
became  accustomed  to  variations  in  accent,  pace  and  tone.  Later,  when  we 
started  receiving  so  many  visitors,  Belgian  and  Swiss  as  well  as  American 
and  native  French,  the  class  had  no  difficulty  understanding  different  ways 
of  speaking.  My  theories  will  receive  even  broader  testing  in  the  future  for 
we  now  have  a  part-time  lady  assistant  in  the  Department,  and  she  will  take 
over  next  year’s  group  once  a  week. 

How  was  this  first  group  chosen?  We  decided  to  pick  twelve  beginners, 
six  from  Grade  IX  and  six  from  Grade  X,  two  with  very  high  IQs  (over  130), 
two  among  the  lowest  in  school  (under  105),  the  others  spread  out  between 
these  two  extremes.  The  only  common  denominator  was  that  no  one  of  them 
had  ever  had  a  word  of  French.  (One,  although  he  had  had  no  French,  was 
virtually  tri-lingual — English,  Spanish,  Portuguese — and  he  quite  naturally 
was  the  star  throughout  the  year,  with  a  grade  of  95.)  No  one  of  those 
selected  was  required  to  accept,  but  there  were  no  takers,  the  first  day,  when 
we  announced  all  were  free  to  change  back  to  a  “normal”  course.  Their 
enthusiasm  remained  high  to  the  very  end,  as  did  their  attention  and  their 
cooperation.  Many  of  them  served  as  missionaries  urging  classmates  plan¬ 
ning  to  start  French  next  year  to  sign  up  for  a  similar  group.  There  were 
only  two  whose  effort  and  attitude  were  not  at  all  times  beyond  reproach. 
Yet,  to  our  surprise,  one  of  them  requested,  when  his  parents  offered  him  a 
summer  trip  out  West,  that  he  be  taken  to  France  instead  so  that  he  could 
put  the  French  he  was  learning  to  the  acid  test.  The  one  lad  who  seemed 
slower  than  the  others  (but  not  one  of  the  two  with  the  lowest  IQs),  whose 
ultimate  fate  gave  us  cause  for  concern,  took  a  decidedly  dim  view  of  our 
suggestion  to  get  out  while  there  was  still  time.  He  begged  so  vehemently  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  that  we  let  him  do,  after  a  warning  as  to  the  possible 
consequences.  He  ended  the  year  with  a  flat  60,  our  lowest  passing  grade, 
and  the  lowest  in  the  group.  But  he  never  lost  his  enthusiasm,  and  at  least 
stayed  in  sight  of  the  rest. 

How  were  the  classes  conducted?  At  first  we  followed  a  more  or  less  Berlitz 
method,  giving  them  the  French  for  the  objects  around  them,  asking  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  first  or  second  person  to  get  the  appropriately  transposed 
replies,  having  them  follow  simple  commands,  asking  one  bey  to  give  orders 
to  another.  After  setting  up  a  basic,  elementary  vocabulary,  numbers,  days 
of  the  week,  time,  weather,  etc.,  we  began  to  teach  the  words  and  construe- 
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tions  of  the  Robin  &  Bergeaud  text  used  by  the  other  beginners  so  that  this 
group  would  be  learning,  albeit  by  different  methods,  the  same  French  as 
their  fellows.  The  images  which  preface  each  new  lesson  were  photographed 
and  projected  on  a  screen,  (of  a  model  which  does  not  require  darkening  of 
the  room),  to  be  used  for  vocabulary  building  and  later  as  subjects  for  oral 
descriptions.  To  insure  coordination  between  the  five  teachers,  each  wrote  a 
detailed  summary  of  what  he  had  done  in  a  special  “log”  kept  in  the  class¬ 
room.  We  read  them  stories,  sometimes  asking  for  a  synopsis  after  reading 
the  entire  tale,  sometimes  asking  questions  after  each  sentence  or  paragraph. 
We  showed  them  films  (the  Accent  aigu  series),  we  played  them  tapes  (the 
Vie  française  series),  and  used  both  to  increase  vocabulary  and  aural 
comprehension,  as  topics  for  discussions,  as  introductions  to  French  culture. 
We  sang  songs.  On  nice  days,  we  sometimes  went  for  walks,  talking  of  the 
things  around  us.  Our  frequent  visitors  always  took  over  for  at  least  a  part 
of  the  hour,  asking  questions,  being  questioned  by  the  boys,  recounting  an¬ 
ecdotes.  Several  entire  books  were  read  aloud  ( Contes  dramatiques,  Le 
Casque  invisible,  La  Pièce  de  cinq  francs),  as  well  as  short  stories,  playlets, 
excerpts  from  Lisons  Donc  !  (de  Sauzé)  and  the  Revue  de  la  pensée  française. 

The  Academy,  unfortunately,  does  not  yet  possess  a  language  laboratory, 
something  we  eventually  hope  to  have  for  it  would  prove  most  helpful  to 
this  type  of  instruction.  We  did  record  from  time  to  time  what  the  class  was 
saying,  and  then  play  back  the  results.  It  was  gratifying  to  observe  with 
what  interest  they  listened  to  themselves,  how  they  grimaced  on  hearing 
their  blunders,  how  avid  they  were  to  pounce  upon  each  other’s  mistakes. 
Their  lips  would  move  unconsciously  as  they  listened.  We  have  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  a  native  Frenchman  record  the  lessons  from  the  text. 
Next  year  these  records  will  be  in  the  hands  of  each  boy  and  can  serve  as 
outside  preparation  (thus  enabling  us  to  recapture  our  lost  hour!),  and  as 
review  for  the  term-end  tests  we  are  required  to  give.  Once  we  have  a  lab¬ 
oratory,  more  hours  can  profitably  be  spent  outside  the  classroom. 

Our  principal  mistake  at  the  start  was  trying  to  concentrate  upon  certain 
grammatical  concepts  until  mastery.  For  example,  we  first  decided  to  drill 
the  use  and  position  of  the  object  pronouns  as  though  we  were  preparing  for 
the  old-style  three-hour  CEEB  examinations.  This  proved  so  unrewarding 
that  we  soon  abandoned  any  such  rigidity  to  take  up  new  topics  as  they 
presented  themselves,  naturally.  The  results  of  this  change  of  approach 
bore  fruit.  Although  they  still  produce  such  horrors  as  “avec  leur”,  they 
handle  the  four  tenses  (present,  imperfect,  passé  composé  and  future)  that 
we  expect  them  to  use  with  considerable  proficiency,  and  we  got  such  sen¬ 
tences  as:  “Un  bonhomme  qui  prenait  les  feuilles  qu’on  emploie  pour  entrer 
leur  a  donné  la  permission  de  passer”.  Yet  they  would  be  incapable  of  reeling 
off  any  conjugations.  During  our  period  of  initiation  we  gave  them  the  list 
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of  the  verbs  conjugated  with  être,  and  they  were  still  missing  them  in  June. 
Other  grammatical  ‘tricks”,  the  use  of  prepositions  for  example,  learned 
merely  by  constant  repetition,  caused  comparatively  little  trouble.  We 
shall  certainly  not  repeat  that  mistake  a  second  time! 

In  two  respects,  we  felt,  the  group  did  not  perform  as  well  as  we  had 
hoped,  especially  in  their  pronunciation,  but  also  in  their  obvious  mental 
translation  from  the  English  when  telling  a  story.  As  to  the  former,  we  have 
not  had  sufficient  experience  to  know  whether  we  should  have  drilled  pho¬ 
netics  instead  of  having  them  try  to  reproduce  what  they  heard  from  their 
instructors,  or  whether  boys  of  this  age  are  unable  to  “hear”  (to  them) 
slight  nuances  in  sound.  They  had  trouble  differentiating  between  the  “le” 
and  the  “la”  or  the  “un”  and  the  “une”  before  a  noun.  Perhaps  they  were 
concentrating  so  hard  on  remembering  the  noun  itself  that  the  sound  of  the 
article  passed  unheeded.  When  this  was  pointed  out  to  them,  there  would  be 
temporary  improvement,  but  all  too  soon  they  would  revert  to  their  old 
ways.  Occasionally  we  would  spend  a  whole  period  drilling  various  sound 
patterns.  Maybe  we  should  have  done  this  much  more  often.  Or  maybe  we 
should  have  had  them  listen  more  to  authentic  French  before  allowing  them 
to  talk  at  all,  in  other  words  several  weeks  of  exclusively  aural  instruction 
at  the  very  start.  Curiously  enough  some  of  the  unfamiliar  sounds  they 
handled  well,  especially  the  French  “R,”  but  their  “U”s  remained  to  the 
end,  and  despite  repeated  drill,  indistinguishable  from  the  English. 

At  a  Modern  Language  Seminar  held  at  the  school  last  April  we  played 
two  of  the  recordings  the  boys  had  made  for  their  March  examination.  (One 
of  those  present  later  visited  the  class  and  said  we  had  been  much  too 
“honest”  in  our  choice,  that  the  ones  selected  did  not  give  a  just  idea  of 
what  the  boys  could  do.)  On  these  tapes,  they  were  narrating  the  story  of  a 
series  of  cartoons  projected  on  a  screen  before  them.  It  was  quite  evident  to 
everyone  present  that  part  of  what  they  said  was  authentic  French,  at  other 
times  all  too  obviously  a  “translation.”  This  does  not  give  me  too  much 
cause  for  concern.  As  their  vocabularies  increase  their  recourse  to  English 
will  diminish.  The  encouraging  factors  were  (1)  they  did  not  hesitate  to  tell 
what  they  were  seeing  and  (2)  they  were  able  to  say  it  in  understandable, 
if  not  flawless  French.  And  too,  the  cartoons  frequently  did  not  coincide 
with  the  vocabulary  they  knew.1 

The  most  difficult  part  of  this  compte-rendu  is  to  try  and  give  an  evalua¬ 
tion  that  would  be  both  tangible  and  fair.  The  fact  that  we  were  able  to 
continue  with  the  course  to  the  end  of  the  year  with  ever  increasing  enthu¬ 
siasm  both  on  the  part  of  the  boys  (who  urged  that  all  future  beginners  be 
taught  in  this  way)  and  the  teachers  is  one  concrete  form  of  success.  I  could 

1  By  June  the  group  had  an  active  vocabulary  of  about  1000  words,  excluding 
numbers,  personal  pronouns,  months,  seasons,  etc. 
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cite  the  many  laudatory  comments  I  have  received  (which  would  give  me 
considerable  pleasure!),  but  these  would  be  in  need  of  seasoning  for  reasons 
already  mentioned.  I  cannot  resist,  however,  two  which  give  me  particular 
satisfaction,  and  which  come  from  experts  in  the  field.  One  from  a  par¬ 
ticipant  at  the  April  seminar:  “I  am  still  marveling  at  your  tape  recordings; 
they  should  convince  any  waverers  of  the  validity  of  the  experiment.”  The 
other  from  a  visiting  Modern  Language  teacher  from  Bruxelles:  “If  this 
group  really  had  never  studied  French  before  last  September,  and  if  what 
they  have  just  done  in  class  was  truly  unrehearsed  (it  was!),  then  I  think 
you  have  found  the  method.”  Encouraging,  too,  is  the  fact  that  two  of  my 
colleagues,  who  were  more  than  sceptical  last  Fall,  are  now  as  convinced  and 
as  enthusiastic  as  I. 

We  have  tried  to  test  the  group  objectively.  In  so  far  as  their  oral  abilities 
are  concerned,  we  found  no  truly  accurate  way  to  do  so.  (The  excellent 
tests  prepared  by  Dr.  Nelson  Brooks  reached  us  too  late  to  be  used  this 
year.)  The  five  of  us  did  reach  agreement  on  how  to  rate  the  sort  of  examina¬ 
tion  we  set  up,  but  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  our  tests  and  our 
standards  are  too  lenient,  just  right  or  overly  severe.  What  we  did  find  over 
and  over  again  was  that  the  group  always  performed  less  well  when  their 
work  was  being  graded  than  when  they  did  exactly  the  same  thing  for  the 
experience.  I  regret  that  some  of  their  unprepared  oral  descriptions  done 
in  class  were  not  recorded,  for  their  best  work  was  considerably  better  than 
anything  we  have  on  tape. 

For  their  aural  abilities,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  possess  objective 
evidence  as  the  class  was  given  both  the  Columbia  Research  Bureau  Aural 
Comprehension  Test  and  Form  A  of  the  ETS’  French  Listening  Test.  On  the 
former,  measured  with  other  Independent  School  students,  our  best  score 
was  average  for  those  who  had  had  3.6  years  of  French,  our  worst,  2.3  (in 
other  words  six-tenths  of  the  way  through  the  third  year  and  three-tenths  of 
the  way  through  the  second  year,  respectively).  The  ETS  test  presented  two 
problems.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  multiple-choice  answers  are  given  in 
French,  and  no  one  of  the  group  had  seen  a  word  of  it.  (My  answer  to  those 
who  ask  me  how  we  know  they  have  not  done  some  reading  on  their  own  is 
to  cite  their  statement,  when  I  told  them  that  French  words  like  beaucoup 
are  always  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  that  they  had  no  way  of  realizing 
that  beaucoup  was  one  word.)  Secondly,  the  evaluation  scale  for  this  test 
does  not  include  first-year  students.  Seven  of  our  group  scored  above  the 
60th  percentile  for  the  second-year  level,  four  of  these  above  the  80th.  And 
the  poorest  in  the  class  was  able  to  answer  21  of  the  42  questions  correctly. 

What  are  our  plans  for  the  future?  This  group  will  remain  together  as  a 
group  another  year,  but  follow  the  normal  proceedure  of  five  weekly  classes, 
with  an  hour’s  outside  preparation  for  each.  They  will  first  be  taught  to  read 
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(which  we  feel  will  not  present  too  much  of  a  problem)  and  then  to  write 
(which  we  anticipate  will  constitute  quite  a  struggle).  They  will  be  given 
the  same  final  examination  in  June  as  the  other  second-year  classes,  and 
will  be  assigned,  the  following  September,  to  regular  third-year  divisions. 
An  evaluation  of  their  performance  on  the  French  2  final  will  enable  us  to 
measure  their  achievement  with  those  who  have  not  had  special  grounding, 
and  also  enable  us  to  determine  whether  or  not  we  are  correct  in  our  assump¬ 
tion  that  their  sort  of  training  will  make  them  more  fluent  readers,  and  in 
less  time.  Another  group  of  twelve  or  fourteen  beginners  will  be  taught  by 
this  system,  although  this  time  we  do  not  plan  to  make  any  selection  but  to 
establish  the  class  on  a  voluntary  basis.  We  hope  to  profit  by  the  mistakes 
made  this  year,  to  improve  our  techniques,  to  make  greater  use  of  audio¬ 
visual  aids.  We  also  hope  to  work  out  a  testing  system  more  effective  and 
more  informative  than  any  developed  so  far.  Our  ultimate  aim,  unless  the 
coming  year  should  disappoint  us,  is  to  teach  all  of  our  beginners  by  an 
improved  form  of  this  system. 

It  is  in  order  to  help  iron  out  its  weaknesses  that  I  am  urging  all  of  you  to 
comment  on  the  above,  to  do  parallel  experimentation  yourselves,  to  visit 
us  and  tell  us  frankly  what  you  think.  Any  experimenting  carried  out  in  a 
vacuum  is  wasted  effort.  The  more  who  will  take  an  interest  in  ours,  the 
more  who  will  make  suggestions  and  offer  advice,  the  nearer  we  shall  come 
to  reaching  what  I  assume  to  be  the  goal  of  every  Modern  Language  teacher, 
bilingualism.  For  a  boy  or  girl  to  study  a  modern  language  without  learning 
to  speak  and  to  understand  it  makes  little  sense  to  me.  To  say  it  cannot  be 
done  in  a  three-year  high-school  course  is  an  admission  of  defeat  I  will  not 
accept.  That  there  are  better  methods  than  ours  may  well  be  true.  That 
what  we  are  doing  is  both  workable  and  of  value  I  wholeheartedly  believe. 
What  I  am  seeking  is  either  corroboration  or  knowledge  of  a  more  effective 
approach.  What  about  it,  colleagues? 

Phillips  Acaoemy 


La  Fréquence  des  liaisons  facultatives  en 
français 

par  Pierre  Delattre 

T  J  FS  LIAISONS  dites  “facultatives”  sont  celles  que  le  sujet  parlant 
choisit  de  faire  ou  de  ne  pas  faire  selon  le  ton  qu’il  veut  donner  à  son  dis¬ 
cours.  Vous  ave(z )  attendu  est  aussi  correct  que  Vous  avez  zattendu  (la  pre¬ 
mière  forme  correspond  simplement  à  des  conditions  de  plus  grande  famil¬ 
iarité  que  la  seconde)  ;  tandis  que  la  phrase  Ils  attendaient  n’offre  plus  de 
choix:  on  y  fait  toujours  la  liaison  (elle  est  classée  “obligatoire”),  et  la 
phrase  Le  baron  attendait  n’en  offre  pas  non  plus:  on  n’y  fait  jamais  la  liaison 
(elle  est  classée  “interdite”). 

Par  définition,  donc,  les  liaisons  facultatives  comportent  un  choix.  De 
plus,  leur  intérêt  linguistique  vient  des  variations  considérables  qu’on 
trouve  dans  la  fréquence  avec  laquelle  elles  se  font.  Telle  liaison  facultative 
se  fait  souvent:  Il  est  arrivé,  Jamais  aimable ;  telle  autre  rarement:  Aies 
parents  arriveront,  Cependant  ils  refusent.  Dans  un  article  précédent  (FR, 
XXIX,  1  [October,  1955]),  pour  servir  d’introduction  à  celui-ci,  nous  avons 
étudié  les  raisons  pour  lesquelles  la  fréquence  variait  ainsi  d’une  Maison 
facultative  à  l’autre  et  nous  avons  trouvé  qu’il  existait  cinq  facteurs  princi¬ 
paux  pour  ces  variations:  le  style,  la  syntaxe,  la  prosodie,  la  phonétique  des¬ 
criptive  et  la  phonétique  historique.  Ici,  notre  but  est  pratique.  Nous  nous 
proposons  d’évaluer  la  fréquence  de  liaison  pour  la  plupart  des  séquences  de 
mots  qui  intéressent  la  liaison  facultative.  Nous  présentons  ces  séquences  en 
cinq  groupes.  D’abord  les  trois  grandes  catégories  de  liaisons  facultatives: 

A.  Après  le  nom  pluriel:  Des  enfant  (s)  intelligents  ou  Des  enfants  zintelligents. 

B.  Après  le  verbe:  Nous  partiron(s)  ensemble  ou  Nous  partirons  zensemble. 
(Il  faut  excepter  ici  le  cas  où  le  verbe  est  suivi  du  pronom  personnel,  cas  de 
liaison  obligatoire:  Allez-y,  Parlent-elles.)  C.  Après  les  invariables:  Pendan 
( t )  un  jour  ou  Pendant  tun  jour.  Puis  deux  catégories  particulières:  D. 
Après  les  adjectifs  numéraux  dans  la  date:  Le  troi(s)  avril  ou  Le  trois  zavril. 
E.  Après  certains  noms  singuliers:  Un  repo(s)  agréable  ou  Un  repos  zagréable. 
Dans  chaque  catégorie,  nous  classerons  les  possibilités  de  liaison  des  divers 
sous-groupements  de  séquences  au  moyen  de  termes  tels  que:  très  fré¬ 
quent,  assez  fréquent,  mi-fréquent,  peu  fréquent,  rare,  très  rare,  etc.  Ces 
termes  subjectifs  conviennent  à  une  évaluation  qui  ne  peut  être  qu’ap¬ 
proximative. 

Sauf  indication  particulière,  tout  ce  que  nous  dirons  s’appliquera  au  ton 
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de  conversation  naturelle  de  la  classe  cultivée.  (Même  dans  un  style  aussi 
défini,  il  reste  une  marge  de  variations  sensible;  le  ton  se  nuance  selon  l’in¬ 
terlocuteur,  le  complet  qu’il  porte,  l’heure  du  jour  et  même  le  temps  qu’il 
fait,  et  la  liaison  se  plie  à  chacune  de  ces  nuances.)  Nous  tiendrons  rarement 
compte  des  facteurs  décrits  dans  notre  article  précédent,  mais  il  sera  tou¬ 
jours  sous-entendu  qu’ils  peuvent  encore  réduire  ou  augmenter  les  possibi¬ 
lités  de  liaison  de  toute  séquence.  Ainsi,  entre  le  nom  pluriel  et  le  verbe,  la 
liaison  sera  classée  comme  rare  (dans  la  conversation  la  plus  naturelle  des 
gens  les  plus  cultivés)  en  admettant  que  le  facteur  syntaxique  joue  seul, 
sans  entrave  des  autres  facteurs:  Les  'premiers  soldat{s )  ont  hésité.  Mais  si  ces 
mêmes  mots  se  trouvent  dans  un  vers,  la  liaison  se  fera  toujours  (facteur 
stylistique):  Les  premiers  soldats  zont  hésité ;  si  une  consonne  précède  pho¬ 
nétiquement  la  consonne  de  liaison,  la  possibilité  de  liaison  sera  moindre 
(facteur  phonétique):  Les  premiers  apache(s )  ont  hésité ;  si  la  phrase  devient 
interrogative,  la  fréquence  diminue  aussi  (facteur  prosodique)  :  Les  premiers 
soldat  (s)  ont-ils  hésité  f  et  si  le  verbe  commence  par  un  h  aspiré ,  la  possibilité 
de  liaison  devient  nulle  (facteur  historique)  :  Les  premiers  soldâtes)  hâtaient 
le  pas. 

Ceci  dit,  nous  sommes  prêts  à  examiner  la  fréquence  de  liaison  des  princi¬ 
pales  séquences  de  mots  dans  chacune  des  cinq  catégories  sus-nommées. 

A.  Après  le  nom  pluriel 

Dans  la  conversation,  cette  liaison  va  de  peu  fréquente  à  rare. 

1.  le  nom  pluriel  suivi  de  l’adjectif.  La  liaison  est  peu  fréquente  dans 
la  conversation  naturelle.  Mais  elle  est  vite  affectée  par  le  style:  dans  la 
conversation  soignée,  elle  devient  assez  fréquente,  et  dans  la  lecture,  elle 
est  très  fréquente:  Des  enfants  intelligents,  Des  gens  aimables,  Des  rochers 
énormes,  Des  monuments  historiques. 

2.  LE  NOM  PLURIEL,  OU  L’ADJECTIF  PLURIEL,  SUIVI  DU  VERBE.  La  liaison 
est  rare  dans  la  conversation.  Elle  n’est  même  pas  fréquente  dans  la  lecture. 
Il  faut  aller  jusqu’au  style  de  la  récitation  des  vers  pour  la  trouver  régu¬ 
lièrement:  Le  tour  des  enfants  arrivera  bientôt,  Les  plus  obéissants  auront  des 
récompenses. 

3.  le  nom  pluriel  suivi  d’une  conjonction.  La  liaison  est  rare,  mais 
légèrement  moins  que  lorsqu’il  est  suivi  du  verbe:  Des  enfants  et  des  grandes 
personnes,  Les  lilas  et  les  roses. 

4.  LE  NOM  PLURIEL  SUIVI  D’UNE  PRÉPOSITION  OU  D’UN  ADVERBE.  Cette 

liaison  est  encore  un  peu  moins  rare  que  la  précédente  :  Ce  sont  des  gens  assez 

aimables,  J’ai  des  enfants  à  examiner. 

5.  l’adjectif  pluriel  suivi  d’une  conjonction.  La  liaison  est  assez 
rare:  Ils  étaient  grands  et  forts,  Des  messieurs  élégants  et  simples. 

6.  APRÈS  le  PRONOM  pluriel.  La  liaison  est  généralement  rare:  Les  uns 
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aimables,  les  autres  arrogants,  Les  uns  assez  aimables,  les  autres  encore  arro¬ 
gants,  J'ai  les  miens  à  finir,  Les  uns  et  les  autres,  Les  miens  allaient  à  l'école, 
Plusieurs  allaient  à  l'école,  D'autres  allaient  à  l’école,  Toutes  allaient  à  l’école. 
Notons  que  les  trois  derniers  exemples  offrent  des  conditions  phonétiques 
qui  réduisent  la  fréquence:  le  [z]  de  liaison  est  précédé  d’une  ou  deux  con¬ 
sonnes.  Ce  n’est  donc  pas  au  type:  Les  enfants  allaient  qu’il  faut  les  com¬ 
parer,  mais  au  type  :  Les  hommes  allaient. 

7.  après  le  pronom  personnel  postposé  au  verbe.  La  liaison  varie 
beaucoup  et  les  variations  dépendent  surtout  des  facteurs  phonétiques  et 
historiques,  (a)  Après  les  sujets  nous  et  vous  postposés,  la  liaison  est  peu 
fréquente:  Avez-vous  un  bon  livre ?  Allons-nous  entrer?  Vous  êtes-vous  assis? 
(b)  Après  les  compléments  nous  et  vous  postposés,  la  liaison  est  assez  rare: 
Laissez-nous  entrer,  Préparez-vous  à  partir,  (c)  Après  les  postposé,  la  liaison 
est  rare  :  Faites-les  approcher,  Donnez-les  à  Jean,  (d)  Après  ils  et  elles  post¬ 
posés,  la  liaison  est  très  rare:  Ont-ils  appris?  Veulent-elles  un  livre?  Note: 
c’est  le  facteur  phonétique  qui  réduit  la  possibilité  de  liaison  (voir  FR, 
XXIX,  1,  46).  (e)  Après  en  et  on  postposés,  la  liaison  ne  se  fait  jamais: 
Donnez-en  aux  enfants,  Avait-on  essayé?  Note:  ici,  c’est  le  facteur  historique 
qui  intervient  pour  éliminer  toute  liaison  (voir  FR,  XXIX,  1,  48). 

B.  Après  le  verbe 

Cette  catégorie  de  liaisons  facultatives  couvre  toute  la  gamme  des  fré¬ 
quences,  d’un  C’est  impossible,  qui  lie  presque  toujours,  à  un  II  a  dit  un  mot, 
qui  ne  he  presque  jamais,  en  passant  par  un  II  allait  à  l'école,  qui  lie  près  de 
la  moitié  du  temps. 

A  l’inverse  du  nom,  qui  he  plus  facilement  avec  ce  qui  précède  qu’avec  ce 
qui  suit,  le  verbe  lie  plus  facilement  avec  son  complément  qu’avec  son  sujet. 
Dans:  Les  enfants  allaient  à  l'école,  il  est  fort  naturel  de  prononcer  le  t  et 
d’omettre  l’s:  Les  enfant(s)  allaient  tà  l'école ;  l’inverse  serait  ridicule:  Les 
enfants  zallaien(t )  à  l'école. 

1.  APRÈS  LES  FORMES  IMPERSONNELLES  DU  VERBE  ÊTRE.  La  liaison  est 
pour  le  moins  très  fréquente.  (Dans  l’enseignement  on  peut  la  compter 
comme  obligatoire.)  C’est  impossible  à  comprendre,  Il  est  important  de  le  com¬ 
prendre,  Il  était  évident  qu'il  devait  échouer. 

2.  ENTRE  LE  VERBE  ET  LE  PARTICIPE  PASSÉ  OU  L’ADJECTIF.  La  liaison  est 
assez  fréquente:  Nous  avons  attendu,  Il  avait  attendu,  Il  était  absent,  Comme 
je  suis  habile. 

3.  entre  le  verbe  et  l’adverbe.  La  liaison  est  également  assez  fré¬ 
quente:  Il  travaillait  inlassablement,  Nous  avons  enfin  compris. 

4.  entre  le  verbe  et  son  complément.  La  liaison  est  mi-fréquente:  Il 
m  apportait  un  livre,  N ous  écrirons  à  J ean,  Ils  offriront  à  manger. 
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5.  après  le  participe  passé  pluriel.  La  liaison  est  rare:  Nous  les  avions 
conduits  à  la  ville,  Les  avez-vous  faits  ensemble? 

6.  après  le  participe  passé  sinqulier.  La  liaison  est  très  rare:  Nous 
l’avions  conduit  à  la  ville,  L’avez-vous  fait  ensemble?  On  lui  a  dit  un  mot,  Il  m’a 
promis  un  livre. 

7.  après  l’infinitif.  La  liaison  est  très  rare:  Je  vais  vous  prêter  un  para¬ 
pluie.  Il  veut  lui  donner  un  rendez-vous. 

C.  Après  les  invariables 

Les  invariables  ont  un  caractère  commun:  ils  lient  d’autant  plus  qu’ils 
sont  plus  courts.  Ils  se  divisent  en  deux  groupes:  les  adverbes  et  prépositions, 
dont  les  principales  liaisons  vont  de  très  fréquentes  à  mi-fréquentes,  et  les 
conjonctions,  qui  vont  de  peu  fréquentes  à  très  rares. 

1.  APRÈS  LES  PRÉPOSITIONS  ET  ADVERBES  MONOSYLLABIQUES.  En  grOS,  On 

peut  considérer  cette  liaison  comme  obligatoire,  et  c’est  ainsi  qu’il  faut  la 
donner  dans  l’enseignement  pratique.  Mais  si  l’on  regarde  de  plus  près,  on 
y  découvre  des  tendances  facultatives.  Les  seuls  cas  d’adverbes  et  de  prépo¬ 
sitions  monosyllabiques  qui  fassent  toujours  entendre  la  liaison  sont  les 
suivants.  En  lie  partout,  même  devant  un  nom  déterminé:  En  Afrique,  En 
elle-même,  En  or,  En  un  jour,  En  arrivant.  Les  autres  monosyllabes  lient 
toujours  devant  un  pronom,  un  nom  sans  déterminatif,  un  adjectif,  ou  un 
adverbe:  Chez  eux,  Sans  elle,  Sans  argent,  Sous  escorte,  Très  utile,  Bien 
aimable,  Plus  élégant  (more  elegant),  Très  utilement,  Bien  aimablement.  Il 
reste  deux  cas  généraux  à  tendances  facultatives  dans  un  langage  tant  soit 
peu  négligé  (a,  b),  et  deux  cas  particuliers  (c,  d).  (a)  Devant  un  nom  déter¬ 
miné,  la  liaison  du  monosyllabe  s’entend  très  fréquemment,  mais  pas  tou¬ 
jours:  Dans  un  an,  Chez  un  ami,  Sous  un  arbre,  Sans  un  sou.  (b)  Devant  un 
participe  passé,  la  liaison  s’entend  fréquemment,  mais  pas  toujours:  Il  s’est 
trop  amusé,  On  Ta  mieux  appris,  (c)  Les  adverbes  de  négation,  pas  et  plus 
lient  mi-fréquemment:  Pas  important,  Pas  un  sou,  Pas  arrivé,  Plus  un  sou,  Il 
n’y  est  plus  allé.  Notons  que  si  l’on  omet  familièrement  le  ne  de  ne  . . .  plus, 
la  liaison  devient  interdite:  C’est  plu(s)  élégant.  On  a  ainsi  l’opposition 
possible:  C’est  plu(s)  élégant  (it  is  no  longer  elegant)  et  C’est  plus  zélégant 
(it  is  more  elegant).  Devant  le  participe  passé,  la  réalisation  phonétique  de 
cette  opposition  est  un  peu  différente.  L’s  peut  rester  sourd,  comme  un  s 
d’enchaînement.  On  a  alors:  [il  a  ply  etydje],  he  has  studied  no  more;  et 
[il  a  plys  etydje],  he  has  studied  more,  (d)  Vers  lie  rarement.  La  cause  est 
évidemment  phonétique:  le  [z]  de  liaison  est  précédé  d’un  enchamement 
possible  avec  IV:  vers  elle  [verel],  rarement  [verzel]. 

2  APRÈS  LES  PRÉPOSITIONS  ET  ADVERBES  POLYSYLLABIQUES.  Cette  liaison 

est  généralement  assez  fréquente:  Devant  un  mur,  Avant  un  mois,  Après  avoir 
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fini,  Pendant  un  mois,  Depuis  un  an,  Souvent  absent,  Jamais  à  V heure,  Assez 
aimable,  Beaucoup  à  faire,  Il  n’a  jamais  appris,  Extrêmement  habile,  Horri¬ 
blement  embarrassé. 

Notons  que  lorsque  les  adverbes  sont  suivis  d’un  infinitif,  les  principes  qui 
précèdent  s’appliquent  dans  la  mesure  où  l’adverbe  se  rattache  logiquement 
à  l’infinitif:  Vous  devriez  /  mieux  étudier,  Il  m’a  fait  /  complètement  oublier. 
Mais  lorsque  l’adverbe  se  rattache  plus  au  verbe  précédent  qu’à  l’infinitif, 
la  liaison  est  peu  fréquente:  J’aimerais  mieux  /  étudier,  Il  pourrait  bien  / 
oublier.  C’est  une  forme  de  plus  du  facteur  prosodique  (voir  FR  XXIX  1 
46).  ’  ’  ’ 

3.  APRÈS  LES  conjonctions.  On  lie  peu.  (a)  Après  les  conjonctions  mono¬ 
syllabiques  autres  que  et,  la  liaison  est  peu  fréquente:  Mais  on  n’en  finira 
jamais,  Puis  il  l’a  vite  terminé.  Notons  que  si  l’on  ne  fait  jamais  la  liaison 
dans:  Mais  oui,  cela  tient  à  oui  et  non  à  mais  (voir  FR,  XXI,  2,  155,  milieu 
de  la  troisième  colonne),  (b)  Après  les  conjonctions  polysyllabiques,  la 
liaison  est  rare:  Pourtant  on  l’avait  invité,  Cependant  ils  l’accusaient,  Néan¬ 
moins  elle  resta,  (c)  Si  la  consonne  de  liaison  est  précédée  d’une  autre 
consonne  (facteur  phonétique)  la  liaison  est  très  rare  (interdite  dans  l’en¬ 
seignement  pratique):  D’ailleurs  il  le  sait  déjà,  Alors  on  le  lui  a  répété.  (Au 
degié  suivant,  nous  entrons  dans  les  liaisons  complètement  interdites  -  après 
et  et  après  les  conjonctions  terminées  par  l’n  d’une  voyelle  nasale,  la  liaison 
ne  se  fait  jamais:  Il  est  venu  et  on  l’a  renvoyé,  On  parlera  sinon  ils  l’accuseront.) 

D.  Après  un  nom  singulier  en  s  oui 


On  sait  qu’après  un  nom  terminé  par  l’n  d’une  voyelle  nasale,  la  liaison  ne 
se  fait  absolument  jamais:  Un  plan  admirable,  Une  maison  immense,  mais 
quand  le  nom  est  terminé  par  s  ou  t,  bien  qu’il  soit  bon  de  donner  cette 
liaison  comme  interdite  dans  l’enseignement  pratique,  il  faut  admettre  que 
interdiction  n  est  pas  aussi  catégorique  que  pour  l’n  des  mots  en  voyelle 

.wl?^CtTTnt’,d0nC’  16  ‘yPe  Un  ref0S  °«™bk-  Un  Vrofit  énorme, 
Son  dos  est  étroit  Ce  mot  arrive  à  temps,  est  à  classer  comme  liaison  très  rare 

tandis  que  seul  le  type.-  Un  vin  exquis,  Un  roman  obseur  est  vraiment  à 

clasær  comme  liaison  interdite.  Jouvet,  dans  le  rôle  d’Arnolphe  (L’Ecole 

des  Femmes)  fait  la  Haison  dans:  Un  écrit  important,  Je  n’af qu’un  mVui 

ire,  mais  pas  dans:  Qu’à  ma  suppression  il  s’est  ancré  chez  elle 

vemttkm Z"0"1  SingUHer  e”  "  °U  '  S’entend  même  dans  la  CM- 
versation.  Tel  recteur  d  université,  ayant,  nous  supposons,  le  sentiment  de 

importance,  nous  disait  (en  conversation  intime)  il  y  a  quelques  mois- 
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faire  la  sieste”  en  langage  secret,  si  la  liaison  lit  à  avait  été  impossible  en 
français.  Notons  que  cette  liaison  est  d’ailleurs  moins  rare  après  s  qu’après 
t,  grâce  sans  doute  à  l’analogie  des  [z]  du  pluriel:  Un  repos  zagrêable,  Un 
repas  zénorme,  Un  tapis  zépais  choquent  moins  que:  Un  répit  tagrêable,  Un 
banquet  ténorme,  Un  fagot  têpais. 

E.  La  liaison  dans  la  date 

On  se  souvient  que  les  adjectifs  font  toujours  la  liaison  avec  le  nom  qui 
suit.  Il  y  a  pourtant  une  exception  apparente  à  cette  règle:  dans  la  date,  les 
mots:  premier ,  deux,  et  trois  hésitent  entre  jouer  le  rôle  de  nom  ou  celui 
d’adjectif.  On  peut  dire:  Le  deu{x)  avril  ou  Le  deux  zavril,  Le  troi(s)  août  ou 
Le  trois  zaoût,  Le  premieir)  avril  ou  Le  premier  r avril.  Voici  notre  évaluation 
des  fréquences:  Le  premier  avril,  liaison  très  fréquente,  Le  premier  août, 
liaison  très  fréquente,  Le  deux  avril,  liaison  peu  fréquente,  Le  deux  août, 
liaison  mi-fréquente,  Le  trois  avril,  liaison  peu  fréquente,  Le  trois  août, 
liaison  mi-fréquente. 

Les  chiffres  six,  dix,  et  neuf  hésitent  d’une  autre  manière.  Notons-la  ici, 
bien  que  ce  soit  un  peu  en  marge  de  notre  sujet.  Ce  n’est  plus  entre  faire  la 
liaison  ou  ne  pas  la  faire  qu’il  y  a  hésitation,  c’est  entre  faire  la  Maison  ou 
faire  l’enchaînement.  (Rappelons  que  dans  la  liaison  la  consonne  fricative 
devient  sonore:  Le  six  août  [lasizu]  et  que  dans  l’enchaînement  elle  reste 
comme  elle  le  serait  dans  le  mot  isolé:  [lasisu].)  Le  six  avril,  Le  dix  avril,  et 
Le  neuf  avril  penchent  nettement  pour  l’enchaînement:  [la  sis  avril],  [b  dis 
avril],  [la  nœf  avril]  ;  Le  six  août,  Le  dix  août,  et  Le  neuf  août  préfèrent  égale¬ 
ment  l’enchaînement,  mais  moins  nettement  et  laissent  entendre  la  liaison 
une  partie  du  temps:  [la  sis  u]  ou  [la  si  zu],  [la  dis  u]  ou  [la  di  zu],  [la  nœf  u] 
ou  [la  nœ  vu]. 

Résumé 

Les  points  saillants  des  pages  qui  précèdent  sur  les  variations  de  fréquence 
des  liaisons  facultatives  peuvent  se  grouper  comme  ci-dessous.  L’évaluation 
des  fréquences  correspond  au  style  de  la  conversation  la  plus  naturelle  des 
gens  les  plus  cultivés. 

LIAISONS  FACULTATIVES  TRÈS  FRÉQUENTES 

Entre  être  employé  impersonnellement  et  adjectif:  C’était  impossible.  Entre 
préposition  ou  adverbe  monosyllabiques  et  nom  déterminé:  Chez  un  ami. 

LIAISONS  FACULTATIVES  ASSEZ  FRÉQUENTES 

Entre  verbe  et  participe  passé  ou  adjectif:  Il  avait  attendu.  Entre  verbe  et 
adverbe:  Il  travaillait  encore.  Après  préposition  ou  adverbe  polysyllabiques: 
Souvent  absent. 
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LIAISONS  FACULTATIVES  MI-FREQUENTES 

Entre  verbe  et  complément:  Il  m’apportait  un  cadeau.  Après  adverbe  de 
négation:  Pas  important,  Plus  ici. 

LIAISONS  FACULTATIVES  PEU  FRÉQUENTES 

Entre  nom  pluriel  et  adjectif:  Des  enfants  intelligents.  Après  pronom  per¬ 
sonnel  postposé  au  verbe:  Avez-vous  un  livre ?  Après  conjonction  monosylla¬ 
bique:  Mais  il  ne  comprend  pas. 

LIAISONS  FACULTATIVES  RARES 

Entre  nom  ou  adjectif  pluriels  et  verbe:  Les  enfants  arrivent.  Entre  nom  ou 
adjectif  pluriels  et  conjonction:  Les  enfants  et  les  hommes.  Après  participe 
passé  pluriel:  Nous  les  avons  conduits  en  ville.  Après  conjonction  polysylla¬ 
bique:  Cependant  on  l’accusait.  Après  les  postposé  au  verbe:  Donnez-les  à 
Jean. 


LIAISONS  FACULTATIVES  TRÈS  RARES 

Après  nom  singulier  en  s  ou  t:  Son  dos  est  énorme,  XJn  mot  aimable.  Après 
participe  passé  singulier:  Nous  l’avons  conduit  en  ville.  Après  ils  ou  elles 
postposé  au  verbe:  Ont-ils  appris ?  Vont-elles  entrer ? 

University  of  Colorado 


Notes  and  Discussion 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

1. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  French  Review: 

There  is  not  sufficient  space  for  me  to  reply  to  every  criticism  and  adverse  implica¬ 
tion  in  the  review  of  my  French  For  Home  Study  which  appeared  in  your  issue  for 
April.  A  reviewer  can  state  in  a  few  words  something  which  would  require  half  a  page 
or  more  to  controvert.  But  I  may  say  that  I  have  excellent  authority  for  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  majority  of  the  things  he  challenges  and  good  reasons  for  the  others.  Type¬ 
script  and  proofs  were  read  by  two  highly  qualified  native  speakers  of  French,  by 
experienced  teachers  of  French,  and  by  others.  In  the  space  at  my  disposal,  I  can 
illustrate  only  a  few  salient  points,  leaving  your  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions 
in  regard  to  minor  and  petty  criticisms. 

Your  reviewer  does  not  appear  to  know  what  a  “pure”  vowel  is,  nor  of  the  “auxi¬ 
liary  diphthongs”  in  English,  which  every  teacher  of  English  as  a  foreign  language 
finds  so  difficult  to  impart.  I  make  it  perfectly  clear  in  my  book  that  speech  is  learnt 
from  speech  and  not  from  a  book,  and  this  applies  particularly  to  French.  The  equiv¬ 
alents  I  have  given,  or  that  anybody  could  give,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
workaday  makeshifts.  I  do  not  make  a  distinction  between  the  pronunication  of  et 
and  est — quite  unnecessary  in  a  book  of  this  sort,  and  does  not  matter  anyhow,  be¬ 
cause  no  distinction  is  made  by  innumerable  French  people,  especially  outside  of 
Paris.  And  what  is  wrong  with  the  translation  “I  am  an  Englishman”  for  “Je  suis 
anglais”?  It  is  justified  for  gender  alone.  As  to  the  nomenclature  of  what  I  call  pos¬ 
sessive  pronouns,  in  this  I  follow  many  respectable  grammarians  who,  like  myself, 
try  to  relieve  learners  of  hair-splitting  burdens.  Aussi  introducing  a  sentence  with  the 
subject  pronoun  after  the  verb  can  mean  our  “so”  but  as  often  our  also  .  so  is 
more  often  better  when  it  is  a  clause  within  a  sentence.  Again,  I  am  in  extremely  good 
company  when  I  translate  the  French  present  and  past  subjunctive  as  that  I  may , 
that  I  might.”  The  French  subjunctive  is  richer  than  ours  and  often  so  subtle  that 
it  can  be  rendered  in  English  only  by  varying  either  the  strict  English  subjunctive  as 
in  that  I  be,  or  that  I  may  etc.  to  some  paraphrase  which  intelligent  translators  (and 
intelligent  readers)  deem  to  be  satisfactory.  This  is  what  C.  K.  Scott  Moncrieff,  mas¬ 
terly  translator  of  Stendhal  and  Proust,  regards  as  best;  and  he  is  one  of  my  ex¬ 
emplars.  But  all  this  is  rather  beside  the  point  in  regard  to  my  book,  for  have  I  not 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  user  of  it  may  avoid  using  the  subjunctive  altogether, 
though  I  advise  them  to  be  able  to  recognize  it?  I  find  that  most  of  the  review  is  con¬ 
centrated  on  small  or  delicate  matters  such  as  this,  as  where  he  says  that  falloir  is 
presented  as  “to  be  necessary”  (which  it  is!),  and  that  nothing  is  said  about  “must 
(which  is  not  so  because  it  is  translated  sometimes  as  “must”  when  “must”  seems  a 

better  equivalent,  as  on  page  231).  , 

The  book  is  widely  used  without  the  “constant  presence  of  a  teacher  and  to  good 
effect.  I  myself  make  the  teacher  problem  quite  clear  in  the  Introduction  in  which  I 
say  categorically:  “Nothing  can  replace  a  good  teacher.”  This  I  always  emphasize. 

Yours  sincerely, 

r  ,  Charles  Duff 

London 
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2. 


Dear  Sir: 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  attention  that  I  have  just  read  Charles  A.  Knud- 
son’s  “Petit  Examen  de  conscience  professionelle”  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  Review. 
I  do  not  understand  how  the  distinguished  professor  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
seems  to  place  so  much  importance  on  the  study  of  literature.  It  seems  to  me  that  he 
is  either  unaware  of  the  recent  studies  done  in  the  field:  i.e.  The  Teaching  of  Modern 
Languages ,  the  result  of  a  study  sponsored  by  the  UNESCO  or  that  he  intends  to  ig¬ 
nore  them.  This  attitude  is  even  more  deplorable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Knud- 
son,  as  a  college  teacher,  is  in  a  position  to  influence  countless  students  through  his 
teaching  and  his  training  of  other  teachers  who  will  in  turn  reflect  his  attitude  in 
High-School  classes.  Mr.  Knudson  furthermore  seems  to  forget  that  literature  is  just 
one  part  of  a  foreign  culture  and  that  the  job  of  the  foreign  language  teacher  is  to 
teach  the  complete  culture  of  the  country:  i.e.  its  history,  economics,  politics,  geog¬ 
raphy,  traditions,  etc.  along  with  its  speech.  Only  by  teaching  the  language  as  a  live 
subject  will  the  foreign  language  teacher  prevent  it  from  assuming  the  place  now 
relegated  to  Greek  and  Latin. 

New  York  City  René  Merker 


3. 

Dear  Sir: 

At  least  one  of  his  colleagues  in  linguistics  objects  rather  strenuously  to  some  of 
the  misstatements  and  misdirected  accusations  in  L.S.R.’s  note  in  the  January  issue, 
p.  252.  Let  us  relegate  the  subjects  of  Alain  and  the  justification  of  oral  French  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  curriculum  to  those  who  feel  themselves  on  the  defensive;  let  us  under¬ 
take  here  a  short  clarification  of  the  role  of  the  linguist  in  language  teaching. 

The  linguist  is  a  social  scientist;  his  is  a  scientific  discipline,  that  of  analytic  lan¬ 
guage  study.  He  is  not  a  teacher  by  definition.  However  most  linguists  earn  their  liv¬ 
ing  by  teaching  in  higher  education,  and  of  these,  most  teach  specific  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  languages.  This  situation  is  changing,  incidentally,  as  the  role  of  the  linguist 
becomes  better  understood  and  recognized. 

As  long  as  he  teaches  French,  say,  while  working  in  a  language  some  of  his  Romance 
Language  colleagues  never  even  suspected  existed,  he  can  remain  a  scholar  whose 
work  has  an  aura  of  distance.  But  when  he  applies  his  valid  methods  of  analysis  to 
French  and  evolves  new  teaching  techniques  in  the  light  of  his  unconventional  analy¬ 
sis,  you  accuse  him  of  not  concerning  himself  with  what  you  consider  worthwhile: 
culture,  that  is,  not  being  willing  or  able  to  cope  with  problems  above  the  level  of  the 
immanent  structure  of  French. 

It  is  not  the  linguist  who  is  at  fault,  if  indeed  there  is  fault  in  teaching  language 
skills^ better  than  ever  before;  the  fault  is  that  of  the  teacher  who  misuses  the  lin¬ 
guist  s  findings  in  such  mechanical  ways  as  L.S.R.  suggests.  He  carries  to  an  extreme 
degree  an  old  syllogism  that  can  be  applied  not  only  to  pattern  practice  and  gram¬ 
matical  exercises  but  to  school  athletics,  cocoanut  cream  pie  and  le  père  Goriot :  since 
a  little  is  good,  more  must  be  even  better. 

The  linguist  is  probably  more  aware  of  culture  and  the  role  of  language  therein 
than  the  non-linguistically  oriented  teacher.  Ask  any  cultural  anthropologist.  It 
is  unfortunate  that,  for  some  language  teachers  culture  is  a  kind  of  equation,  the  sum 
total  of  language  information  and  skill  plus  a  few  amusingly  different  social  customs 
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plus  imaginative  fiction  selections  from  the  past  centuries.  For  these  same  teachers  the 
term  linguist  is  a  post-war  vogue-word  synonymous  with  bogeyman.  These  ideas 
should  not  be  propagated. 

J ohn  Adams  High  School ,  Cleveland ,  Ohio  Dan  Desberg 

[I  should  like  to  suggest  that  henceforth  in  our  notes  and  discussions  we  speak  as 
individuals  about  specific  questions  and  not  as  champions  or  apologists  for  a  group. 
I  see  no  reason,  for  example,  why  descriptive  linguists  and  foreign  language  teachers 
should  ever  be  pitted  against  each  other — either  in  these  pages  or  elsewhere.  It  is 
naive,  surely,  to  imagine  that  the  principles  and  practices  of  DLs  and  those  of  FL 
teachers  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 

If  some  DLs  regard  themselves  as  social  scientists,  others,  perhaps  equally  as 
competent,  regard  themselves  primarily  as  humanists  and  as  FL  teachers.  They 
unblushingly  use  pedagogical  devices  FL  teachers  have  always  found  useful.  And 
while  some  FL  teachers  are  die-hard  traditionalists,  others  are  extremely  eager  to 
try  out  new  and  promising  teaching  procedures — no  matter  who  proposes  them.  In¬ 
deed,  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  best  FL  teaching  done  by  DLs  resembles  very 
closely  that  done  by  many  FL  teachers.  Being  or  not  being  a  DL  is  not  the  determin¬ 
ing  factor  in  good  FL  teaching.  (If  anyone  is  interested,  I  can  report  that  one  of  the 
best-known  DLs  in  the  country  once  said  in  my  hearing  that  he  was  a  bad  class-room 
teacher.)  In  our  field,  problems  can  not  be  solved  by  accepting  (or  refusing  to  accept) 
a  few  articles  of  faith. 

Members  of  both  groups  undoubtedly  devote  far  too  much  time  to  explaining  what 
is  obvious  or  irrelevant,  to  riding  their  hobbies,  and  to  showing  off  their  superior 
knowledge  to  their  captive  (and  ignorant)  audience.  I  know  I  have  been  guilty;  but 
after  long  experience  I  have  come  to  believe  the  quality  of  one’s  teaching  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  proportion  of  class  time  he  devotes  to  indulging  in  these  sins  against 
Pedagogy — and  common  sense.  For  even  though  students  are  as  fascinated  by  our 
digressions  as  we  are,  they  will  none  the  less  hold  it  against  us  if,  ten  years  hence, 
they  can  not  speak,  read,  and  write  the  FL  we  are  supposed  to  teach  them.  Whether 
we  regard  ourselves  primarily  as  FL  teachers  or  not,  when  we  are  appointed  to  teach  a 
FL,  we  have  a  solemn  responsibility  to  our  students  and  to  society  to  do  the  job  the 
best  we  can. 

In  sum,  to  paraphrase  La  Rouchefoucauld,  I  think  we  should  determine  the  value 
of  a  teacher  not  by  the  principles  to  which  he  subscribes,  but  by  the  way  he  teaches. 
— J.  H.] 

[There  are  few  things  we  enjoy  more  than  a  good  discussion.  However,  for  any 
positive  results  to  ensue,  there  must  be  some  measure  of  agreement  as  to  the  things 
under  discussion.  Readers  who  are  concerned  with  the  matter  at  hand  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  going  back  to  our  January  note  and  seeing,  for  instance,  that  no  attack 
was  made  on  the  teaching  of  oral  French  at  any  level  nor  was  it  said  that  linguistic 
methods  do  not  produce  results. 

We  did  not  even  intend  to  attack  descriptive  linguists  as  such.  If  any  have  been 
hurt  by  the  tone  and  phraseology  of  our  note,  we  regret  it  and  apologize  to  those  some¬ 
what  innocent  bystanders.  We  would,  in  addition,  and  for  their  own  sake,  suggest  the 
acquisition  of  a  protective  sense  of  humor. 

The  basic  question  we  intended  to  raise,  one  that  actually  transcends  the  field 
of  foreign  languages  and  includes  mathematics  and  English  as  well,  is  the  following. 
Is  a  Liberal  Arts  College  the  proper  place  for  teaching  a  skill? 

On  that  question  Mr.  Desberg’s  letter  offers  no  comment  whatsoever.— L.  S.  R.] 
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Addendum  to  "Language  Laboratory  and  Target  Language” 

The  tabulation  of  results  for  the  operation  of  our  language  laboratory  for  the  Fall 
Semester,  1955-56  confirms  the  general  results  for  1954-55,  but  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
tains  a  surprise. 

First  of  all,  different  circumstances  increase  the  validity  of  our  findings.  The 
1954-55  report  was  based  on  the  number  of  visits  by  students  to  the  laboratory,  with¬ 
out  taking  into  account  the  length  of  the  visit.  The  “laboratory”  sections  were  in  the 
minority,  actually  the  sections  of  only  one  instructor.  The  present  report  is  a  com¬ 
parison  of  any  section  with  every  other  section  on  the  basis  of  the  total  of  the  average 
time  spent  in  the  laboratory  by  students  receiving  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  in  each  section. 
Since  all  sections  are  “laboratory”  sections  we  have  simply  listed  them  in  the  order 
of  their  average  and  mean  grades  and  compared  these  with  the  average  amount  of 
time  spent  in  the  laboratory.  Laboratory  attendance  remains  the  control  or  compara¬ 
tive  factor.  A  further  element  of  difference  is  the  fact  that  total  time  spent  in  the 
laboratory  was  twice  as  great  as  for  semesters  in  1954- ’55  and  involved  many  more 
students.  This  would  tend  to  give  more  validity  to  the  laboratory  as  a  control  factor. 
Except  for  minor  variations  which  can  be  accounted  for  the  correlation  is  perfect. 
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First  Semester  French  Second  Semester  French 


Section 

Av. 

Grade 

Mean 

Grade 

Av.  Hrs. 
in  Lab. 

Section 

Av. 

Grade 

Mean 

Grade 

Av.  Hrs. 
in  Lab. 

1503 

78 

78 

21 

1516 

80 

82 

43 

1505 

77 

76 

27* 

1518 

78 

80 

32 

1506 

75 

75 

21 

1515 

76.6 

78.5 

29 

1502 

73 

75.5 

8.5 

1517 

75 

75.5 

17 

1504 

72 

75 

12.3 

French  110  night  sections  not  included 

1501 

71 

69 

5 

in  this  study. 

*  The  discrepancy  in  correlation  for  Sec.  1505  is  accounted  for  by  five  students  who 
spent  from  60  to  78  hours  each  in  the  laboratory.  One  received  A,  two  received  B,  two 
received  C.  In  Sec.  1504,  likewise,  a  few  students  went  a  great  deal. 


These  data  do  not  take  into  account  such  factors  as  the  IQ  and  the  language  apti¬ 
tude  of  the  individual  student  nor  the  various  quotients  which  could  be  established 
for  instructors.  While  such  factors  would  undoubtedly  be  interesting  it  is  probable 
that  minor  variations  would  bring  additional  confirmation  that  the  laboratory  is  the 
significant  factor. 

The  surprise  in  this  step  of  our  study  is  that  grade  level  and  laboratory  attendance 
correlate  in  only  two  out  of  ten  sections.  In  the  other  eight  sections  the  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  C  students  is  greater  than  that  of  the  other  levels.  While  the  overall  total 
improvement  made  possible  by  the  laboratory  is  indisputable  it  cannot  be  predicted 
what  the  laboratory  will  do  for  a  given  student.  Most  students  reach  a  higher  grade 
level  because  of  the  laboratory,  or  maintain  the  level  with  less  effort.  Time  spent  in 
the  laboratory,  so  long  as  it  is  on  a  voluntary  basis,  will  be  determined  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  student’s  capacity  and  by  the  circumstances  which  prescribe  the  amount  of 
time  he  will  give  to  preparation. 

It  is  appropriate  to  mention  briefly  the  matter  of  diminishing  returns  in  labora¬ 
tory  attendance.  This  element  obviously  exists,  since  what  a  laboratory  can  do  is 
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limited  by  what  a  set  of  laboratory  materials  can  do.  Lest  one  conclude,  however, 
that  the  7-point  difference  in  grade  between  the  best  and  worst  sections  of  French  110 
is  not  worth  the  16-hour  laboratory  difference,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing 
with  averages.  This  average  difference  resulted  in  the  complete  elimination  of  fail¬ 
ures  in  five  out  of  the  six  sections  which  had  superior  laboratory  attendance.  Labora¬ 
tory  materials  for  the  first-semester  course  have  been  revised  and  improved  for  the 
current  semester  (Spring,  1956)  and  attendance,  still  voluntary,  has  again  doubled. 

We  conclude  by  summarizing  what  we  have  already  given  as  the  reason  for  the 
laboratory’s  effectiveness,  its  ability  to  produce  results  which  simply  cannot  be 
matched  in  the  same  time  with  the  same  number  of  students  by  traditional  methods. 
1)  The  student  is  able  to  repeat  until  he  has  mastered  the  item  being  studied.  He  is 
trained  to  understand  and  speak  from  a  tireless  model.  2).  The  spoken  sentence,  with 
its  indications  of  meaning  supplied  by  stress,  pitch,  juncture,  and  color,  in  addition 
to  position,  trains  for  comprehension  of  total  thought,  trains  to  think  in  the  target 
language  without  recourse  to  translation  into  the  mother  tongue,  for  which  there  is 
no  time.  For  the  beginner,  the  printed  page  lacks  these  elements  which  the  native 
brings  to  the  reading  of  his  language  and  separates  thought  into  individual  words  dis¬ 
sociated  from  one  another.  The  forest,  so  to  speak,  gets  lost  among  its  own  trees.  The 
laboratory  brings  the  forest  back  to  the  student.  The  trees  take  care  of  themselves. 

Wayne  University  George  Borglum 

Theodore  Mueller 


T  he  Madame  D acier— Houdar  de  la  Motte  Dispute 


The  Abbé  de  Saint-Pierre,  well  known  by  his  many  projects  for  social  reform,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Projet  de  paix  perpétuelle  and  the  Polysnyodie,  was  never  happier  than 
when  he  could  reduce  a  complicated  problem  to  its  simplest  terms.  In  a  letter  un¬ 
known  to  his  biographers,  at  any  rate  not  listed  or  used  by  them,  but  which  probably 
was  circulated  at  his  own  expense  sometime  in  1714,  he  summarizes  with  forceful,  al¬ 
though  somewhat  unscrupulous  logic,  his  own  views  on  a  phase  of  the  Quarrel  of 
Ancients  and  Moderns  which  saw  poetry  itself  come  under  attack.  Without  addressee, 


the  letter  is  dated  at  Paris,  January  22,  1714. 

On  vous  a  dit  vrai,  Monseigneur ,  ceux  qui  se  piquent  ici  de  savoir  le  grec,  trouvent 
fort  mauvais  que  M.  de  la  Motte,  qui  l’ignore  se  soit  mêlé  de  faire  quelques  observations 
sur  un  ouvrage  dont  l’original  est  grec:  mais  il  y  a  une  chose  à  dire  pour  sa  défense,  à 
laquelle  je  ne  vois  pas  de  réplique.  Il  ne  se  propose  point  d’examiner  l’Iliade  Grecque 
d’Homère,  qu’il  n’entend  point,  mais  seulement  l’Iliade  Française  de  Mme  Dacier, 
que  tout  le  monde  entend.  Or  peut-on  trouver  mauvais  qu’il  se  soit  mêlé  d’examiner  un 

poème  en  prose,  écrit  sur  un  sujet  intéressant ?  _ 

Si  Mme  Dacier  a  mal  traduit  tous  les  endroits  sur  lesquels  il  fonde  sa  critique,  si  elle 
y  a  fait  dire  à  Homère  des  choses  absurdes  impertinentes,  et  que  l’on  ne  peut  plus  souffrir 
que  dans  de  véritables  contes  de  mie,  M.  de  la  Motte  n’en  est  pas  coupable:  c’est  à  elle  a 
se  justifier,  c’est  à  elle  seule  à  garantir  la  fidélité  de  sa  traduction:  mais  quand  cette 
traduction  serait  infidelle  précisément  dans  tous  ces  endroits,  les  observations  de  M.  de 
la  Motte  ne  porteraient  pas  à  faux  pour  cela,  puisqu’elles  tomberaient  au  moins  sur 
l’ouvrage  français,  qui  pour  tous  ceux  qui,  comme  nous,  ne  savent  point  de  Grec,  peut 
avec  raison  tenir  lieu  d’un  ouvrage  original.  Or  diront-ils  que  tel  qu  il  est,  il  n  est  pas 

diqne  d’être  critiqué  par  des  connaisseurs? 

La  seule  chose  que  doit  garantir  M.  de  la  Motte,  c’est  la  vérité  et  la  justesse  de  ses 
critiques:  voilà  ce  qui  est  de  son  fait,  voilà  ce  dont  il  doit  répondre,  c  est  le  seul  endroit 
par  où  ses  adversaires  peuvent  l’attaquer,  sinon  avec  succès,  au  moins  sans  injustice.  Or 
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il  les  attend,  de  -pied  ferme,  et  même  de  concert  avec  les  spectateurs  de  la  dispute,  il  les 
défie. 

Il  est  vrai  que  si  ses  observations  sont  raisonnables  contre  l'Iliade  Française,  il  ne 
reste  à  ces  Messieurs,  pour  en  garantir  l’Iliade  Grecque,  qu’à  soutenir  que  les  endroits 
bien  critiqués  ne  sont  pas  bien  traduits;  mais  c’ est  justement  ce  côté  que  défend  Madame 
Dacier,  et  M.  de  la  Motte  le  croit  si  bien  défendu,  que  pour  l’honneur  d’Homère  même 
ils  n’oseront  jamais  l’attaquer.* 

University  of  California  Merle  L.  Perkins 


Notes  on  the  Origin  of  the  Name  “Azilum” 


It  may  be  of  interest  at  this  time,  when  efforts  to  restore  the  French  refugee  village 
of  Azilum  are  being  made,* 1  to  consider  the  origin  of  the  settlement’s  name.  Those 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  French  establishment  on  the  upper  Susquehanna 
River,  in  Pennsylvania,  will  recall  that,  between  1793  and  1803,  many  notable  French¬ 
men,  including  the  duc  d’Orléans  and  the  duc  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  visited 
this  French  village,  which  had  been  established  as  a  haven  from  the  terrors  of  the 
French  Revolution.  With  the  general  amnesty  granted  by  Napoleon  to  the  émigrés, 
most  of  the  settlers  returned  to  France  in  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
Azilum  was  virtually  abandoned. 

Tradition  has  it  that  one  of  the  houses  built  at  Azilum,  the  “Grande  Maison”  or  the 
“Maison  de  la  Reine,”  was  intended  to  shelter  Marie  Antoinette,  could  she  have 
escaped  to  America.  The  name  “Azilum,”  obviously  related  to  the  English  “asylum” 
and  to  the  French  “asile,”  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  highly  appropriate  for  this 
settlement.  Yet  one  is  puzzled  at  the  use  of  the  letter  “z”  in  the  establishment’s 
name,  since  it  is  present  neither  in  “asylum”  nor  in  “asile.”  Elsie  Murray,  a  descen¬ 
dent  of  one  of  the  original  settlers,  has  suggested  that  “Azilum  is  apparently  a  hybrid, 
a  chance  compound  of  the  French  asile  .  .  .  and  the  English  asylum;  the  longtailed 
s  of  old-fashioned  script  having  been  confuzed  with  z  by  French  accountants  and 
letter  writers.”2 

That  there  may  be  another  explanation  for  the  name  “Azilum”  came  to  my  mind 
while  reading  a  letter  written  by  the  Marquis  de  Lezay-Marnézia  (1735-1800).  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  Professor  Wm.  Marion  Miller,  in  a  short  article,  analyzed  the  letters 
contained  in  Lezay-Marnézia’s  Lettres  écrites  des  rives  de  l’Ohio  (1792,  and  reprinted 
in  1801),  and  expressed  the  hope  that  further  letters  of  the  marquis  might  be  found.3 
Presumably  many  of  Lezay’s  letters  were  destroyed  during  the  troubled  years  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Revolution,  but  at  least  one  of  them,  to  M.  Audrain,  “négociant  à 
Pittsburg,  was  printed  in  the  1800  edition  of  his  Plan  de  lecture  pour  une  jeune  dame.* 


*  R6,  343.  BN. 

1  See  the  item  “Azilum”  in  “Notes  and  Discussion,”  French  Review  XXIX  (De¬ 
cember,  1955),  164.  ’ 

2  Azilum.  French  Refugee  Colony  of  1793  (Athens,  Pa.,  1940),  p.  6. 

3  “Lettres  Ecrites  des  Rives  de  L’Ohio,”  Modem  Language  Journal  XXXVII 
(February,  1953),  68-71.  The  date  of  1792  is  confirmed  by  a  note  in  Lezay’s  “Lettre 
à  M.  Audrain”  (p.  205)  stating  that  the  1792  edition,  published  by  Prault  in  Paris  was 
confiscated  by  the  police  of  the  Girondist  faction. 

tt  mentioned  neither  in  Frank  Monaghan’s  French  Travellers  in  the 

U.  S. (1765  1932)  nor  in  Bernard  Fay’s  Bibliographie  critique  des  ouvrages  français 
relatifs  aux  Etats-Unis  ( 1770-1800 ).  “M.  Audrain”  is  referred  to  by  Lezay’s  son  as  an 
Italian  nobleman,  Count  Andreani. 
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This  letter  provides  further  information  concerning  Lezay’s  stay  in  Pennsylvania 
and  his  departure  from  America. 

The  Marquis  de  Lezay-Marnézia  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
French  colonists  who,  encouraged  by  the  Scioto  Company,  founded  Gallipolis,  Ohio.6 
The  group  of  Frenchmen  arrived  in  1790,  spent  an  unpleasant  winter  at  Marietta,  and 
finally,  after  many  trials  during  which  many  of  the  French  lost  hope,  established  a 
settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Lezay  was  among  those  who  abandoned  the 
project,  for  he  returned  to  Fort  Pitt  in  the  fall  of  1791. 

Leaving  the  Ohio  territory,  Lezay  and  his  younger  son,  Albert-Claude,  acquired 
400  acres  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  near  Fort  Pitt,  the  present-day 
Pittsburgh.  That  Lezay  was  enthusiastic  about  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Allegheny 
and  the  Monongahela  rivers  is  evident  from  a  letter,  addressed  to  Bernardin  de 
Saint-Pierre,  in  which  he  writes  that  “de  tous  les  sites  des  deux  mondes,  je  ne  crois 
pas  qu’il  en  soit  d’aussi  pastoral  que  celui  que  ces  deux  rivières  renferment.  Si  des 
bergers  tels  que  ceux  de  Théocrite  &  de  Virgile  existent  jamais,  ce  sera  sûrement  sur 
ces  bords  fortunés.”6  One  can  imagine  Lezay’s  surprise  could  he  return  today  to  see 
the  coal  mines  and  the  steel  mills  of  this  region.  To  this  plot  of  land  the  marquis  gave 
the  name  of  Azile,  “l’anagrame  [sic]  du  mien.”7  Remembering  that  “i”  and  “y” 
were  often  used  interchangeably  in  this  period,  we  see  that  Azile  is  in  fact  the  anagram 
of  Lezay.  The  marquis  did  not  long  remain  near  Fort  Pitt,  but  continued  on  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  eventually  to  England  and  France.  He  looked  back  with  pleasure  on  his 
stay  in  western  Pennsylvania,  however,  and  wrote  concerning  it:  “j’ai  vu  le  bonheur, 
c’est  avec  les  plus  tendres  regrets  que  je  me  le  rappelle  .  .  .  .”8 

Albert-Claude,  Lezay’s  son,  writing  his  memoris  in  1851,  referred  to  the  Fort  Pitt 
farm  not  as  Azile,  but  as  “Asilum.”9  This  may  indicate  either  that  a  variant  spelling 
had  also  been  used  in  1791  or  that  Lezay’s  son,  writing  more  than  fifty  years  after  his 
stay  in  America,  had,  understandably,  confused  the  name  with  the  Azilum  settlement 
on  the  Susquehanna. 

There  remains  one  final  problem:  why  should  the  village  of  Azilum,  founded  in 
1793  in  north  central  Pennsylvania,  adopt  the  name  of  Lezay’s  land  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania,  purchased  in  1791?  The  following  surmise  may  be  made.  A  Parisian  law¬ 
yer  living  in  America,  Charles-Félix  Boué  Boulogne,  was  engaged  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Scioto  Company,  making  land  purchases  for  various  French  settlers.  Somewhat 
later,  Boulogne  became  an  assistant  secretary  to  the  Azilum  group,  again  involved 
in  purchasing  land.10  It  seems  likely  that  Boulogne  was  acquainted  with  Lezay  and  his 
son  in  connection  with  the  Scioto  Company’s  purchases,  and  he  may  well  have  visited 
them  near  Fort  Pitt  on  his  way  to  the  assignment  with  the  Azilum  group.  The  name 
of  Azilum  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  Susquehanna  settlement  only  in  1794,  for  a 


6  For  an  account  of  the  sttlement  of  Gallipolis,  see  Hélène  Fouré-Selter,  Gallipolis 
(Paris,  Jouve,  1939). 

6  Lettres  écrites  des  rives  de  l’Ohio  (Au  Fort-Pitt,  an  IX  de  la  République),  p.  39. 

7  Plan  de  lecture  pour  une  jeune  dame,  2d  ed.,  (Lausanne,  1800),  p.  221. 

8  Ibid. 

9  Mes  Souvenirs.  A  mes  enfants  (Blois,  1851),  18.  A  portion  of  this  work  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  Sylvia  Harris  under  the  title  “Search  for  Eden,”  The  Franco- 

American  Review,  II  (1937),  50-60.  . 

10  Concerning  Boulogne,  see  Fouré-Selter,  Gallipolis,  p.  36,  and  Louise  Welles 
Murray,  The  Story  of  Some  French  Refugees  and  their  “Azilum”  (Athens,  Pa.,  1917), 

p.  12. 
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letter  from  Boulogne,  written  from  there  in  1793,  is  dated  from  “Standing  Stone.”11 
It  seems  quite  possible,  then,  that  the  name  may  have  been  suggested  by  Boulogne, 
who  had  been  acquainted  with  the  Lezay  property  near  Fort  Pitt. 

If  this  were  so,  and  if  Azilum12  derived  its  name  from  the  anagram  of  Lezay,  it  is 
all  the  more  fitting  that  this  landmark  of  French  enterprise  in  Pennsylvania  be  re¬ 
stored,  for  it  would  also  remind  us  of  the  Scioto  Company,  Gallipolis,  and  the  vision¬ 
ary  marquis. 

University  of  Idaho  Warren  J.  Wolfe 

T he  International  Prestige  of  French 

It  is  often  claimed  that  English  is  rapidly  replacing  French  as  the  favored  language 
of  the  educated.  The  assertion  is  normally  unsupported  by  statistical  evidence,  but 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  with  the  second  World  War,  the  Marshall  Plan,  NATO, 
and  the  American  economic  penetration  of  western  Europe  the  proposition  is  gen¬ 
erally  correct. 

Once  this  idea  becomes  established  in  the  public  mind,  it  is  made  the  springboard 
for  the  customary  attacks  upon  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  general.  “Why 
bother  with  foreign  languages?”  say  our  opponents.  “French  and  German  are  in  a 
tailspin.  At  the  most,  we  might  countenance  a  little  Spanish  for  our  western  hemis¬ 
phere  relations.  Beyond  that,  English  carries  you  everywhere.” 

This  propaganda  line  is  so  insidious,  and  sounds  so  true,  that  it  partly  convinces 
even  some  of  us  who  ought  to  know  better. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  colleague  in  the  Department  of  Italian  said  to  me:  “I  have  just 
received  from  Rome  detailed  statistics  from  the  Ministry  of  Education  concerning 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  modern  language  courses  in  all  Italian  secondary 
schools.  What  would  you  guess  to  be  the  relative  percentages  for  English,  French, 
German  and  Spanish?” 

I  thought  a  minute,  then  replied:  “Well,  French  used  to  be  the  great  traditional 
language  in  Italy,  but  I  suppose  all  that  has  changed  since  the  war.  Offhand,  I  would 
say  that  English  leads,  with  French  a  more  or  less  distant  second,  German  third  and 
Spanish  last.” 

My  colleague  smiled.  “That’s  what  I  thought,  too,”  he  said.  “Now  take  a  look 
at  these  figures.” 

The  sheet  he  showed  me  contained  complete  figures  for  the  school  year  1954^1955, 
for  all  public  secondary  schools  in  the  country  ( Scuole  Medie,  or  Junior  High  Schools; 
Ginnasio;  Liceo;  Istituto  Magistrale,  or  Normal  Institute;  Vocational  Schools;  Techni¬ 
cal  Schools  and  Institutes;  Art  Lyceums).  The  total  of  all  students  enrolled  for 
modern  foreign  languages  between  the  elementary  schools  and  the  universities  was 
207,047.  Of  these,  184,600  were  taking  French;  19,067  had  chosen  English;  3,175  were 
studying  German;  and  205  had  Spanish  as  their  choice. 

The  figures  for  teachers  of  foreign  languages  closely  paralleled  those  for  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Out  of  10,354  language  teachers,  9,227  taught  French,  953  taught  English,  162 
German,  and  12  Spanish. 

II  So  called  because  of  a  remarkable  rock  on  the  western  side  of  the  Susquehanna 
river,  which,  I  believe,  may  still  be  seen.  Boulogne’s  letter  is  quoted  in  The  Story  of 
Some  French  Refugees,  p.  18. 

12  There  seems  to  be  no  connection  between  the  Azilum  village  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Champ  d’Asile  settlement,  founded  by  exiles  from  the  Napoleonic  wars 
near  Galveston,  Texas,  in  1818. 
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I  was  amazed,  and  went  into  a  long  discussion  with  my  colleague  as  to  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  figures.  The  reason  for  the  choice  evidently  was  not  ease,  or  Spanish 
would  have  shown  up  better.  There  seemed  to  be  only  one  possible  interpretation  for 
the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  French  to  English  was  roughly  ten  to  one:  the  old, 
traditional  cultural  appeal.  Cultural  ties  are  not  as  easily  formed  (or  as  easily  broken, 
one  might  add)  as  are  economic  and  political  ties. 

The  next  time  we  are  told  that  the  study  of  French  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that 
English  carries  you  everywhere,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  1954-1955  figures 
for  Italian  secondary  schools.  If  they  mean  anything,  they  mean  that  for  every 
Italian  you  encounter  on  Italian  soil  who  speaks  English,  there  are  ten  who  speak 
French. 

Columbia  University  Mario  A.  Pei 

More  Films  of  Everyday  Life 

Portia  was  right  to  say:  “I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done, 
than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teaching.”  Still,  I  risk  the  observation 
below;  perhaps  it  will  reach  the  ears  of  one  of  the  twenty. 

There  are  more  and  more  films  becoming  available  which  show  various  parts  and 
aspects  of  France.  Some  have  commentary  in  English,  some  in  French.  Nearly  all 
that  I  have  seen  provoke  in  me  nostalgia,  wanderlust,  self-pity  at  being  here  and  not 
there — and  an  uneasy  feeling  that  my  students  would  be  left  cold  despite  my  best 
efforts  to  share  my  enthusiasm  with  them.  Such  films  run  from  travelogues — digni¬ 
fied  but  still  essentially  travelogues — to  commentaries  on  history  and  art,  using 
streets  and  buildings  as  jumping-off  places.  As  I  watch  them,  I  remember  that  not 
long  ago  we  used  on  a  German  test  as  a  question  for  auditory  comprehension  only 
(assuming  that  if  it  was  understood,  the  answer  would  be  known  to  all)  :  “Was  ist 
die  Hauptstadt  von  Frankreich?”  Six  students  out  of  eighty  wrote  simply:  “I’m 
sorry,  I  don’t  know  what  the  capital  of  France  is.”  Apparently  a  number  of  our 
students  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  ready  for  art  and  history  ! 

The  kind  of  films  which  get  nearer  to  the  life  of  every-day  people  remain  rare. 
We  have  Une  Famille  bretonne  and  La  Famille  Martin-,  we  need  more  like  them  which 
can  be  used  early  to  introduce  France  and  the  French. 

Purdue  University  Earle  S.  Randall 

Société  des  amis  de  l’Université  de  Paris 

Ail  former  students  of  the  Sorbonne  have  been  invited  by  M.  Georges  Matoré, 
Director,  to  join  the  “Société  des  amis  de  l’Université  de  Paris.”  The  fee  of  300 
francs  is  payable  by  International  Postal  Money  Order  made  out  to.  Secretary 
General  of  La  Société  des  amis  de  l’Université  de  Paris,  47  rue  des  Ecoles,  Paris  5, 
France.  It  should  be  sent  together  with  the  following  information  concerning  the 
applicant  : 

Nom,  prénoms ,  nationalité,  adresse. 

The  membership  fee  covers  the  cost  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Société  the  first  issue  of 
which  was  issued  in  January  1955.  The  Société  has  at  present  some  3,000  members 
throughout  the  world. 

The  regional  delegates  for  the  US  are:  South,  Miss  Maria  Felber,  147  W.  Wesley 
Rd.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga  ;  West,  Mr.  Charles  Giles,  5038  Colfax  Avenue,  North  Holly¬ 
wood,  Cal.;  New  England,  Miss  Mary  Sullivan,  135  Gerry  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill  67 
Mass.;  East,  Mr.  Henry  Salembier,  630  Ninth  St.,  West  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 


An  Editorial 


by  Julian  Harris 

The  many  congratulatory  letters  I  have  received  about  the  appearance  and  the 
quality  of  the  French  Review  have  given  me  great  pleasure.  However,  credit  for  its 
looks  are  due  to  our  managing  editor,  Leon  S.  Roudiez,  who  planned  the  new  lay-out 
and  to  Donald  M.  Anderson,  a  very  gifted  painter  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  who  designed  the  handsome  new  cover.  As  the  merit  of  a 
journal  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  calibre  of  the  MSS.  submitted,  praise  for 
its  contents  is  due  primarily  to  our  contributors.  A  part  of  the  incense  should  also  go 
to  those  who  sent  us  MSS.  which  for  one  reason  or  another  we  could  not  publish: 
they  constitute  a  rich  source  upon  which  we  will  be  able  to  draw  in  the  future.  Our 
editorial  staff  and  our  expert  consultants  have  of  course  been  of  the  greatest  help 
in  evaluating  MSS.  and  in  criticizing  those  which  needed  revision.  I  am  especially 
grateful  to  several  contributors  who  gracefully  accepted  our  suggestions  for  revision 
and  who  rewrote  their  articles  in  accordance  with  our  recommendations.  One  author, 
who  revised  an  article  three  times,  referred  to  the  final  version  as  “our  article.”  Co¬ 
operation  of  this  kind  can  not  fail  to  work  to  the  advantage  of  our  journal  and  of  our 
profession. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  taken  to  task 
by  others  who  feel  that  our  journal  should  have  more  articles  dealing  with  various 
aspects  of  teaching,  or  literature,  or  linguistics,  or  life  in  France.  As  we  must  rely  for 
the  most  part  upon  unsolicited  MSS.,  my  answer  to  such  letters  is  more  or  less  auto¬ 
matic:  we  should  be  delighted  to  receive  well-written  articles  in  any  or  all  of  these 
fields.  Since  the  French  Review  was  founded  to  nurture  “the  interests  of  teachers  of 
French”,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  subject  matter  that  can  be  treated.  How¬ 
ever,  as  there  is  a  very  definite  limit  to  the  number  of  pages  we  can  publish  (600  per 
year),  and  since  many  contributors  pay  no  attention  to  our  “Guide  for  Authors” 
which  appears  in  our  January  issue  each  year,  I  find  myself  continually  harping  on  the 
fact  that  our  “normal  maximum  for  articles,  including  foot-notes,  is  3600  words.” 
This  ruling  obviously  excludes  the  long,  exhaustive,  and  fully-documented  studies 
which  used  to  be  the  stock  in  trade  of  professional  journals;  but  if  we  are  to  do  any 
sort  of  justice  to  the  many  interests  of  teachers  of  French,  the  length  of  individual 
contributions  has  to  be  limited.  It  is  possible,  even,  that  the  high  cost  of  publication 
may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  since  it  tends  to  eliminate  what  is  repetitious,  irrelevant, 
or  inconsequential. 

Somewhat  to  my  disappointment,  almost  no  one  has  suggested  that  our  journal 
ought  to  devote  more  space  to  trying  to  build  up  a  feeling  of  solidarity  between 
teachers  of  French  at  different  levels.  I  had  hoped  there  would  be  a  tremendous  reac¬ 
tion  to  William  It.  Parker’s  repeated  insistence  on  this  point.  Surely,  if  the  study  of 
FLs  is  ever  to  occupy  the  position  in  our  system  of  education  that  it  should  have,  we 
shall  all  have  to  concentrate  a  serious  part  of  our  time  and  attention  upon  our  com¬ 
mon  tasks  and  responsibilities.  I  fear  that  Parker  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  opined 
that  FL  teachers  have  a  job  but  not  a  profession. 

For  we  are  individualists  by  instinct,  by  training,  and  by  habit.  Most  of  us  enjoy 
our  work  thoroughly  and  throw  ourselves  into  it  wholeheartedly.  I  doubt  that  any 
professional  group  is  made  up  of  more  cultivated  and  intelligent  individuals.  But  we 
like  to  study  and  teach  as  we  please.  We  like  to  be  let  alone.  Many  of  us,  at  all  levels — 
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from  the  most  obscure  small  town  high  school  to  the  most  famous  graduate  school, 
are  such  rugged  individualists  that  we  never  even  wonder  what  we  could  do  for  our 
profession  or  what  it  could  do  for  us.  We  do  not  like  to  push  other  people  around  and 
we  refuse  absolutely  to  let  anyone  push  us  around — as  individuals,  that  is.  And  yet, 
although  we  enjoy  a  privileged  position  in  society  as  individuals,  we  are  continually 
being  pushed  around  as  a  profession.  In  fact,  we  have  already  been  practically  pushed 
out  of  the  curriculum.  We  are  all  no  doubt  saddened  by  the  depressing  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  got  together  by  the  FL  Program  of  the  MLA  and  we  are  certainly  pleased  that 
someone  is  doing  something  about  it.  Perhaps  we  even  hope,  in  a  vague  sort  of  way, 
that  the  FL  Program,  that  bee-hive  of  useful  activity,  with  its  staff  of  able  and 
devoted  workers,  its  vast  system  of  communications,  and  its  inexhaustible  output  of 
informative  bulletins,  will  accomplish  miracles.  It  won’t.  It  can’t.  It  never  has  pro¬ 
posed  to  do  so.  It  has  never  imagined  it  could. 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  the  persons  who  are  responsible  for  the  health,  well-being, 
and  reputation  of  our  profession;  and  there  is  no  way  of  ducking  this  responsibility. 
Even  if  the  FL  Program  committee  had  the  know-how  and  the  means  of  the  slick 
Madison  Avenue  public  relations  experts — which  they  haven’t,  they  could  not  put 
across  an  article  which  the  public  does  not  find  satisfactory.  And  the  public  very 
clearly  does  not  think  we  are  very  effective  in  teaching  FLs  at  any  level. 

But  what  can  FL  teachers  do?  One  thing  we  can  do  is  to  try  to  develop  a  feeling  of 
professional  solidarity,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  a  willingness  to  work  together  to 
improve  the  standing  of  our  profession  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  stuff  the  public  is 
paying  us  for.  In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned  our  scale  of  academic 
values  does  not  make  sense:  research  work  is  more  respectable,  academically,  than 
teaching;  teaching  graduate  students,  than  teaching  undergraduates;  teaching 
literary  history,  than  teaching  literature,  or  civilization,  or  linguistics;  teaching  any 
of  these,  than  teaching  language;  and,  alas,  teaching  about  a  language,  than  teaching 
the  language  itself.  Thus,  what  the  public  really  wants  most  is  what  we  regard  as 
least  worthy  of  our  efforts.  One  could  take  exception  to  each  step  of  this  scale  of 
values  but  at  least  I  must  point  out  that  it  is  surely  less  important  to  teach  about  a 
language  (whether  in  the  form  of  old-fashioned  grammar  or  of  up-to-the-minute 
structural  analysis)  than  it  is  to  conduct  practical  exercises  which  actually  teach 
students  to  use  a  FL.  One  thing  students  can  and  will  do  by  themselves  is  to  learn 
facts— in  any  quantity  and  about  any  given  subject.  Vast  numbers  of  them  can  do 
nothing  but  learn  facts,  I  fear.  In  any  case,  why  should  we  attach  such  importance  to 
teaching  them  facts  they  can  so  easily  learn  for  themselves  and  slight  the  one  ac¬ 
tivity  without  which  no  one  has  ever  acquired  mastery  of  a  FL.1 2 

The  result  of  this  generally  accepted  order  of  respectability  is  that  many  of  the 
top-ranking  members  of  our  profession,  who  should  share  the  responsibility  for  de¬ 
termining  the  content  and  methods  used  in  all  FL  courses  in  school  and  college,  de¬ 
clare  (loftily,  sometimes)  that  such  matters  are  “outside  their  competence.”  They 
take  no  interest  in  determining  educational  policy  at  any  level.  They  feel  no  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  fact  that  an  absurdly  small  proportion  of  our  future  citizens  are  learning 

1  Lest  anyone  imagine  I  am  about  to  forswear  allegiance  to  “Research  I  should 
like  to  announce  that  I  am  planning  an  editorial  on  the  subject  for  our  December 
issue.  By  the  way,  I  have  spent  most  of  the  summer,  myself,  happily  at  work  on  a 
highly  specialized  study  which,  when  and  if  published,  will  be  read  by  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  specialists. 

2 1  am  not  unaware  of  the  value  of  the  FL  laboratory  as  a  means  of  supplementing 
the  work  of  the  class;  but  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  succeeded  in  finding  a  way  to 
do  without  skillful  FL  teachers. 
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(or  even  taking)  a  FL.  A  further  result  is  that  the  teaching  of  freshman  and  soph¬ 
omore  courses  is  often  regarded  as  drudgery  and  is  left  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
young  people  (who  with  guidance  could  be  marvelous  teachers)  and  the  older  members 
of  the  staff  who  do  not  go  in  for  research.  Thus,  as  the  number  of  upper-class  students 
in  FL  and  literature  is  ridiculously  small,  many  of  the  most  learned,  gifted,  and 
imaginative  members  of  our  profession — who  teach  only  advanced  courses — have 
little  or  no  influence  on  the  formation  of  most  of  tomorrow’s  lawyers,  doctors,  bank¬ 
ers,  business  men,  educators,  politicians,  and  the  rest.  To  all  intents  and  purposes, 
they  are  simply  out  of  circulation. 

Some  of  this  group  do  not  hesitate  to  agree  with  educators  who  declare  that  FLs 
should  not  be  taught  in  college  at  all.  Such  elementary  work  should  be  restricted  to 
the  high  school,  they  say,  or,  better  still,  to  the  elementary  school.  Now  everyone 
would  of  course  prefer  that  students  arrive  in  college  with  enough  training  in  a  FL  to 
study  literature  as  freshmen;  but  the  fact  is  that  relatively  few  high  schools  even 
provide  opportunity  for  such  training;  and  very  few  of  the  students  who  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  take  advantage  of  it.  Thus,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  only  way  for  us  to 
have  a  fair  number  of  well-prepared  students  in  our  advanced  courses  in  literature 
is  to  make  our  courses  at  the  elementary  and  intermediate  level  so  effective  that  the 
students  will  learn  enough  to  want  to  learn  more. 

Meanwhile,  instead  of  feeling  apologetic  about  our  language  courses  (even  though 
they  are  less  stimulating  than  courses  in  literature),  we  had  better  compare  them  to 
elementary  courses  in  chemistry,  or  economics,  or  sociology,  or  political  science,  or 
whatever  else  freshmen  and  sophomores  normally  study.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  FL  courses,  even  if  badly  taught,  are  inferior  to  other  courses  that  are  available 
for  freshmen!  What  is  more  important,  if  an  elementary  FL  course  is  well  planned 
and  well  taught,  I  am  convinced  that  it  can  be  as  informative,  as  generally  educa¬ 
tional,  as  memorable,  and  as  delightful  as  any  course  in  any  field.3 

It  is  particularly  distressing  that  the  public  has  little  confidence  in  us,  for  it  ob¬ 
viously  wants  what  we  have  to  offer.  It  really  wants  to  learn  FLs:  it  spends  millions 
on  commercial  language  schools  each  year  and  other  millions  on  recorded  FL  courses. 
The  public  could  easily  be  persuaded  to  want  to  read  French  literature  in  French  :  it 
buys  French  books — in  translation — by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  And  the  public  is 
eager  to  learn  something  about  the  way  of  life  of  the  French:  the  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  flock  to  France  every  year  do  not  go  there  just  to  see  the  Tour  Eiffel,  to 
spend  a  half-hour  in  the  Louvre,  and  to  go  to  the  Folies  Bergère. 

If  every  member  of  our  profession  would  feel  responsible  for  the  way  French  is 
taught  in  this  country — especially  in  his  own  institution,  keep  informed4  as  to  what 
can  be  taught  at  various  levels,  and  at  least  occasionally  bring  to  bear  upon  the  situa¬ 
tion  all  his  knowledge,  experience,  talents,  imagination,  and  influence,  it  would 
make  a  difference.  For  the  only  way  to  make  the  public  change  its  opinion  of  us  is  for 
us  to  provide  really  effective  instruction  in  FLs  at  all  levels.  But  it  will  take  a  lot 
of  satisfied  customers  .  .  . 

University  of  Wisconsin 

3  Almost  every  year,  a  few  students  who  begin  the  study  of  French  at  Wisconsin 
are  so  fascinated  with  the  work  that  they  decide  to  be  French  “majors.” 

4  How  can  one  keep  informed?  In  brief,  I  suggest  that  every  French  teacher  in  the 
country  should  (1)  join  the  AATF,  (2)  read  the  French  Review  regularly,  (3)  follow 
and  support  the  work  of  the  FL  Program  of  the  MLA,  (4)  attend,  participate  in,  or  at 
least  read  the  reports  of  meetings,  conferences,  and  conventions  where  such  matters 
are  discussed,  (5)  share  his  ideas  with  colleagues  in  other  institutions  by  offering 
them  for  publication  in  our  journal. 


The  FL  Program* 

Foreign  Languages  and  International  Understanding 

American  education  is  seriously  concerned  with  the  achievement  of  international 
understanding  and  cooperation.  Foreign  language  learning  has  three  contributions, 
two  of  which  are  unique,  to  make  to  the  cultivation  of  better  understanding  among 
peoples  of  different  linguistic  background. 

1.  Direct  intercultural  communication.  Only  language  learning  permits  direct  inter- 
cultural  communication  through  speech  or  writing.  Some  direct  communication 

takes  place  through  music,  art,  and  other  means,  and  interest  and  good  will  can  be 
shown  in  many  ways,  but  willingness  to  learn  another  language  is  perhaps  the  best 
token,  in  a  multilingual  world,  that  we  care  about  international  understanding.  We 
must  learn  to  use  the  other  fellow’s  language  if  we  would  understand  him  because  he 
will  not  find  self-evident  or  satisfying  the  twist  that  English  will  inevitably  give  to 
partially  shared  ideals,  aspirations,  and  concepts.  If  we  insist  on  the  exclusive  use  of 
English,  we  isolate  ourselves  from  people  of  other  cultures  and  miss  altogether  a 
wealth  of  important  human  contacts.  At  the  same  time  we  demonstrate  that  we  ex¬ 
pect  others  to  describe  things  as  we  see  them,  not  as  they  do. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that,  having  studied  the  Orient  in  college  and  ac¬ 
quired  fair  proficiency  in  French,  we  may  later  find  ourselves  vacationing  in  Latin 
America  or  sent  to  Germany  on  business.  Of  what  value  is  language  learning  to  inter¬ 
national  understanding  unless,  by  good  luck,  we  have  chosen  the  particular  language 
we  shall  later  need?  A  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language  will  normally  make  easier 
the  learning  of  a  second,  but  that  is  beside  the  point;  we  must  remember,  as  well,  a 
second  unique  contribution  of  language  learning  to  international  understanding. 

2.  Experience  of  a  foreign  culture.  Through  mimicry  and  speech  pattern  assimilation, 
language  learning  brings  the  beginnings  of  direct  comprehension,  without  trans¬ 
lation,  of  foreign  utterance  and  writing,  and  the  beginnings  of  automatic  vocal 
response  in  conversational  situations.  From  this  point  on,  the  learner  experiences  the 
foreign  culture  (i.e.,  the  total  pattern  of  behavior)  by  actually  participating  in  an 
integral  part  of  it.  He  has  crossed  an  intellectual  border,  from  a  state  of  monolin- 
gualism  to  the  realization  that  one  can  learn  to  make,  without  conscious  effort, 
foreign  responses  to  foreign  stimuli.  When  the  language  student  progresses  to  the 
point  of  being  able  to  read  foreign  literature  with  understanding,  his  awareness  of  the 
new  cultural  medium  is  further  enriched  by  the  insights  of  creative  writers,  and  his 
sympathies  are  involved  by  the  skill  of  great  art  directly  experienced. 

Only  language  learning  affords  this  intimate  perception  of  a  culture.  It  thus  makes 
a  crucial  contribution  toward  the  potential  understanding  of  many  cultures  unlike  our 
own,  for  a  single  experience  with  cultural  relativity  makes  easier  the  transition  to 
another  mode  of  thought  and,  if  need  be,  to  many  others.  The  antipathies  that  de¬ 
velop  as  psychological  reactions  to  “foreignness”  are  much  more  likely  to  appear  in 
monolingual  persons  than  in  those  who  have  experienced  direct  comprehension  and 
response  in  a  foreign  communication  system. 

*  Unless  otherwise  indicated  the  material  for  this  section  is  obtained  from  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  6  Washington  Square  North,  New  York  3, 
N.  Y.,  or  reprinted  from  the  FL  Bulletins  prepared  by  its  staff. 
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3.  Information  about  a  foreign  culture.  The  moment  that  language  learning  moves  be¬ 
yond  the  initial  stage  of  listening  and  speaking  it  makes  use  of  the  printed  word 
in  the  development  of  additional  skills.  The  modern  textbook  ‘  reader  in  language 
classes  usually  has  cultural  content  selected  to  give  students  an  increasing  knowledge 
of  significant  differences  between  the  foreign  peoples  and  Americans  in  behavior, 
attitudes,  and  historical  background.  The  language  teacher,  whose  training  (includ¬ 
ing  foreign  travel  and  acquaintance  with  the  people  and  their  literature;  has  given 
him  personal  experience  in  international  understanding,  is  able  to  bring  additional 
life  and  meaning  to  even  the  best  of  textbooks  with  his  own  knowledge  and  insight. 

Foreign  language  teaching  obviously  has  no  monopoly  on  imparting  information; 
indeed,  information  about  a  foreign  culture  derived  from  a  language  teacher  or  a 
language  textbook  may  be  somewhat  more  costly  of  time  than  information  obtained, 
say,  in  a  social  studies  class  or  through  a  translation.  This  third  contribution  of 
language  learning  to  international  understanding  would  be  inefficient,  therefore,  were 
it  not  for  the  two  other  contributions  which  it  uniquely  makes. 

T  he  Problem  of  T  ime 

Most  public  statements  about  the  values  of  language  learning,  whether  made  by 
language  teachers  or  by  other  persons,  stress  values  that  are  achieved  only  with 
mastery  of  a  foreign  language  or  very  considerable  proficiency  in  speaking  and  read¬ 
ing  it.  No  harm  is  done  by  such  statements  unless  they  imply  or  assume — as  too  often 
they  do— that  mastery  or  real  proficiency  can  be  achieved  in  two  years  of  high  school 
or  one  year  of  college  instruction. 

In  the  educational  system  of  no  other  nation  on  earth  is  such  an  assumption  made. 
It  is  not  made  because  it  is  irresponsible.  It  is  made  in  the  United  States  only  because 
language  instruction  here,  unlike  language  instruction  elsewhere,  is  frequently 
limited  to  two  years  of  high  school  or  one  year  of  college  instruction.  The  inevitable 
result  has  been  disillusion  for  both  pupils  and  public.  With  more  and  more  people  now 
advocating  foreign  language  study  in  the  national  interest,  both  the  public  and  edu¬ 
cational  administrators  need  to  realize  the  amount  of  curricular  time  necessary  for 
the  acquisition  of  real  proficiency  in  a  second  language.  Here  is  the  truth  about  the 
factor  of  time. 

1.  Vocabulary.  Given  adequately  prepared  teachers,  classes  of  reasonable  size, 
and  proper  aims,  methods,  and  materials,  in  two  high  school  years  or  one  college 
year  of  instruction  it  is  possible  to  inculcate  an  “active”  (speaking-writing)  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  between  500  and  1,000  words,  and  a  “recognition”  (hearing-reading) 
vocabulary  of  approximately  1,500  to  2,500.  “Language,”  of  course,  is  more  than  a 
body  of  isolated  words  that  can  thus  be  counted,  but  these  figures  give  us  a  basis  for 
significant  comparison.  A  typical  modern  “reader”  for  seven-year-olds  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  elementary  school  contains  between  500  and  600  English  words.  “Basic  English” 
consists  of  850  words.  A  responsible  estimate  (1941)  gives  an  American  child  of  six  an 
average  “recognition”  vocabulary  of  16,900  basic  words  or  23,700  total  (basic  plus 
derivative)  words.  The  youth  of  eighteen  has  a  recognition  vocabulary  of  47,300 
basic  words  or  80,300  total  words.  Another  study  (1945)  based  on  children’s  writing 
shows  that  the  composite  active,  i.e.,  written,  vocabulary  of  American  first-graders 
amounts  to  5,099  words  and  that  the  corresponding  figure  for  eighth-graders  is  17,930 
words. 

A  moment’s  reflection  will  make  it  clear  that  the  limited  vocabulary  taught  in 
a  beginning  foreign  language  course  is,  of  pedagogical  necessity,  carefully  chosen 
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for  its  usefulness  in  connection  with  graded  readers  and  in  illustrating  a  variety 
of  grammatical  and  idiomatic  points  about  the  new  language.  Usually  it  is  not 
chosen  with  a  view  to  tourist  or  business  needs,  as  would  be  the  vocabulary  taught, 
say,  in  a  commercial  language  course. 

The  President  of  the  Berlitz  School  of  Languages  estimates  that  “a  good  working 
knowledge”  of  a  spoken  foreign  language  takes  about  100  hours  of  individual  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  wartime  Intensive  Language  Program,  with  its  very  small  classes,  involved 
612  or  more  hours  of  concentrated  instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  a  typical  one-year 
beginning  language  course  in  college  involves  between  90  and  120  hours  of  instruction 
in  classes  of  20  or  more  students.  One  must  consider  the  problems  faced  by  the  in¬ 
structor  of  such  a  course. 

2.  Knowledge  and  skills.  Properly  directed,  language  learning  is  a  richly  varied 
experience;  but  when  time  Ls  severely  limited,  the  language  teacher  is  compelled 
either  (a)  to  attempt  all  the  possible  things  and  therefore  do  them  superficially,  or 
(b)  to  neglect  some  because  of  the  desperate  effort  to  do  justice  to  others.  Either  de¬ 
cision  leads  to  disappointment  for  many  students.  Let  any  reasonable  person  think 
for  a  moment  about  the  problem  in  its  simplest  terms  :  How,  in  90  hours  of  classroom 
time,  to  teach: 

a)  listening  comprehension  of  a  new  tongue; 

b)  speaking  ability  involving  the  making  of  new  sounds  in  unfamiliar  structures; 

c)  reading  ability  involving  the  rapid  acquisition  of  a  “passive”  vocabulary  con¬ 
siderably  in  excess  of  that  used  in  speaking; 

d)  writing  ability; 

e)  knowledge  of  structural  differences  between  the  foreign  tongue  and  one’s  own, 
explained  through  grammatical  terminology  that  in  many  cases  will  be  as  foreign 
to  the  student  as  the  new  language; 

f)  knowledge  of  the  foreign  culture;  and 

g)  comprehension  of  the  subject  matter  of  any  texts  used. 

What  emerges  from  the  usual  one-year  college  or  two-year  high  school  attempt  to 
achieve  all  these  basic,  widely  acknowledge  objectives?  We  get  a  student  who  can 
read,  say,  a  little  very  simple  French,  or  talk  Spanish  within  a  very  limited  con¬ 
versational  range.  \Iake  no  mistake  about  it,  he  has  no  “mastery  of  a  second  lan¬ 
guage,  and  both  the  vocational  and  cultural  advantages  of  genuine  proficiency  are 
still  beyond  his  reach.  He  ha3  merely  had  what  in  many  other  nations  would  be  the 
beginning  of  seven  or  nine  years  of  uninterrupted  instruction,  leading  to  eventual 
proficiency. 

We  believe  that,  while  even  limited  instruction  in  a  foreign  language  has  educa¬ 
tional  value  as  a  “Copernican  step,”  it  does  not  produce  results  commensurate  with 
national  needs  on  the  one  hand  or  the  normal  and  natural  expectations  of  parents 
and  students  on  the  other  hand.  Accepting  blame,  as  a  profession,  for  some  becloud¬ 
ing  of  this  issue  in  the  past,  we  urge  that  educational  administrators,  wherever  and 
whenever  possible,  institute  in  our  schools  and  colleges  sequences  of  language  in¬ 
struction  that  will  guarantee  to  those  students  with  aptitude  and  interest  the  mastery 
they  want  and  need  to  achieve. 


Message  from  the  President 


by  Henri  Peyre 

Your  president  wishes  first  of  all  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  association  which 
reelected  him  for  a  term  of  two  years.  He  is  not  certain  that  the  honor  was  fully  de¬ 
served)  for  he  suffers  from  not  a  few  twinges  of  conscience  when  he  realizes  that  he  is 
not  able  to  devote  to  the  association  all  the  time  and  the  energy  needed.  But  he  con¬ 
siders  the  confidence  of  his  colleagues  as  the  finest  tribute  ever  bestowed  upon  him. 
He  is  proud  of  the  enormous  amount  of  intelligence,  of  wisdom,  of  professional  con¬ 
science,  of  devotion  and  also  of  lively  humor  which  is  evident  in  the  members  of  the 
AATF  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact,  especially  at  the  annual  conventions.  He  has 
seldom  if  ever  encountered  a  group  of  men  and  women  as  modest,  as  hard-working, 
as  constructive  as  his  colleagues  on  the  Council.  Working  with  them  is  not  only  a 
constant  joy,  that  soul’s  joy  which,  according  to  Shakespeare,  lies  in  doing;  it  also 
restores  one’s  faith  in  human  nature,  if  that  faith  were  to  be  ever  imperiled  by  the 
state  of  the  world  at  large. 

Still,  too  much  is  done  by  too  few  for  a  great  many.  The  few  hundreds  who,  at  sub¬ 
stantial  cost  to  themselves,  interrupt  their  Christmas  vacations  to  attend  our  annual 
meeting,  should  grow  into  thousands.  We  need  their  presence  there.  Those  who  attend 
the  MLA  convention  and  hesitate  to  stay  one  extra  day  for  the  AATF  meeting  do  not 
fulfill  their  duty  to  their  association.  They  harm  their  profession  by  not  realizing 
how  much  they  would  gain  from  mixing  with,  and  listening  to,  their  colleagues  from 
the  schools  who  train  their  future  students.  Our  local  chapters,  again,  are  often  dis¬ 
appointed  by  the  small  attendance  at  some  of  their  gatherings.  We  hope  that  their 
means  will  be  ampler  in  the  future  and  will  enable  them  to  enliven  their  programs  and 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  dynamism.  We  are  a  democratic  association  and  little  pro¬ 
gress  can  be  effected  unless  the  interpreters  of  your  wishes  at  the  top  are  often  re¬ 
minded  of  what  your  strictures  and  your  suggestions  are. 

The  year  which  just  went  by  has  been  a  year  of  steady  progress  in  our  membership 
(which  should  reach  five  thousand  in  the  very  near  future)  and  of  rejuvenation.  Our 
eminent  vice-president,  Daniel  Girard,  with  his  characteristic  modesty,  effaced  him¬ 
self  so  that  other  regions  in  the  country  and  even  another  sex  could  be  represented 
at  the  level  of  our  vice-presidencies.  He  will  of  course  continue  to  assist  us  and  to 
guide  us.  No  one  on  our  councils  is  as  well-informed  and  as  lucid  as  he,  as  tolerant  and 
even-tempered.  We  thank  him  for  all  he  has  done  and  will  do  for  us.  Our  Information 
Bureau  has  renovated  its  announcements  and  cut  our  expenses  thereby.  Our  Place¬ 
ment  Bureau  has  been  taken  over  by  an  energetic  young  man,  who  will  prove  worthy 
of  the  admirable  devotion  of  his  predecessor,  Prof.  Wm.  W.  Miller.  The  French  Review 
is  an  elegant  and  lively  periodical,  whose  articles  and  book  reviews  are  widely  praised 
as  among  the  best  in  any  educational  and  scholarly  journals  in  the  country.  Printing 
expenses  increased  considerably,  and  made  our  raising  of  the  dues  imperative.  One 
dollar  out  of  four  paid  by  each  member  will  in  the  future  go  to  the  chapters  and  may, 
we  hope,  be  spent  profitably  in  that  way  to  foster  the  growth  of  our  association  from 
its  roots  up. 

Still,  much  remains  to  be  done  and  this  is  no  time  for  complacency.  The  MLA-FL 
program,  especially  by  developing  the  teaching  of  language  in  the  elementary  schools, 
has  forced  us  to  rethink  our  offerings,  our  methods,  our  textbooks,  and  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  and  function  of  language  teaching  at  all  levels.  A  closer  degree  of  cooperation 
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than  ever  before  prevailed  must  be  established  between  the  schools  and  the  colleges. 
We  are  likely  to  get  pupils  and  students  better  prepared  in  French  and  therefore  far 
more  demanding  than  in  the  past.  We  must  be  ready  to  meet  the  challenge. 

Not  enough  thinking  on  our  pedagogical  problems,  not  enough  first-rate  writing  on 
them  is  done  by  our  members.  We  are  apt  to  prove  condescending  or  surly  toward 
admonitions  proferred  by  specialists  of  education;  but  an  attitude  of  superiority 
gratuitously  assumed  is  less  noble  than  one  of  healthy  rivalry.  Let  us  do  better  and 
show  that  language  teaching  eschews  routine  and  can  profit  from  what  child  psy¬ 
chology,  sociology,  audiovisual  techniques,  area  studies,  the  observation  of  methods 
applied  in  other  countries,  may  teach  us.  Our  faith  in  literature  as  the  fullest  and 
richest  expression  of  a  civilization  and  as  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  intelligent  en- 
j  oyment  is  in  no  way  impaired  by  our  admission  that  teachers  of  French  also  have  to 
be  interested  in  the  economy,  the  politics,  the  prosaic  daily  life  of  the  country  whose 
language  they  teach. 

Our  association  is  also  faced  with  other  problems:  how  to  cooperate  concretely 
with  the  other  AAT’s  and  how  to  prepare  for  some  continuation  of  the  FL  program 
when  the  time  comes.  Professor  Freeman  has  raised  the  question:  see  page  344  of  our 
February  number.  All  of  us  should  think  upon  it  and  offer  our  views  before  or  at  the 
next  annual  meeting.  We  have  done  wonders,  for  twenty  five  years  or  more,  with  only 
the  devotion  of  our  officers  and  no  professional  organization  to  speak  of,  no  secretarial 
assistance,  no  administrative  staff.  Can  we  continue  in  the  same  way  in  a  world  where 
administrative  efficiency  is  daily  proving  more  necessary,  and  more  costly?  Are  we 
doing  enough  to  expand  our  association  in  parts  of  the  country  where  schools  are 
more  scattered  than  in  the  more  populous  East,  languages  less  in  demand,  our  mem¬ 
bers  more  isolated?  Can  we  persuade  our  Canadian  friends,  who  should  stand  at  the 
vanguard  of  the  diffusion  of  French  culture  on  this  continent,  to  fill  the  important 
place  which  is  open  for  them  in  our  midst?  Do  we  prove  encouraging  enough  to  those 
of  our  chapters  which  are  most  energetic  and  whose  leaders  are  true  apostles  winning 
converts  almost  daily?  Our  means  are  limited  but  our  supply  of  goodwill  is  immense, 
if  we  know  that  we  enjoy  the  active  backing  of  our  members.  Let  us  hail  the  beginning 
of  another  year  of  fruitful  work. 


The  AATF 


NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST 


Durinz  the  week  of  April  16-21  approximately  60,000  students  m  1700  secondary 
ÆSt  our  nationalTompetition.  On  May  25  the  national  wmners 

were  announced. 

FRENCH  I 

First  Place:  Judy  Smith,  West  Junior  High  School,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Teacher:  Miss 

S  jT“aÏ' “carol  Lee  Jorgensen,  Elgin  High  School,  Elgin,  Illinois.  Teacher: 

I^IdLsK,  St.  Paul’s  School,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Teacher:  Sister 
Francis  Patricia. 


french  ii 

First  Place:  David  Dyroff,  Dupo  Community  High  School,  Dupo,  Illinois.  Teacher: 

Mrs.  Marie  Duez  Ramey.  ,,  oo 

Second  Place:  Mark  Littlefield,  Archbishop  Williams  High  School,  Braintree,  Mass. 

Teacher:  Sister  Margaret  Celine,  S.C.N. 

Third  Place  (tie):  Ray  Locke,  Garfield  High  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Teac  er: 

Miss  Helen  W.  Conroy.  ,  ^  ,  ,,  ,r  T 

Patsy  Parker,  Falls  Church  High  School,  Falls  Church,  Va.  Teacher:  Mr.  V.  J. 

Sul  pice. 


FRENCH  III 

First  Place:  Suzanne  Frank,  W.  C.  Bryant  High  School,  Queens,  N.  Y.  Teacher: 

Miss  Anne  Steinberg.  .  ,  _  , 

Second  Place:  Joan  Lauton  Clough,  Tower  Hill  School,  Wilmington,  Del.  Teacher: 

Mrs.  John  A.  Ford.  . 

Third  Place  (tie):  Alice  Gottlieb,  Bronx  High  School  of  Science,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Teacher:  Mrs.  Mary  Schwager. 

William  Nestrick,  Manhasset  High  School,  Manhasset,  New  York.  Teacher: 
Mrs.  Genevieve  S.  Hare. 


FRENCH  IV 

First  Place:  Nathan  Gross,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Teacher: 
Miss  Elizabeth  V.  Rabe. 

Second  Place:  Patricia  Green,  Scarsdale  High  School,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  Teacher: 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Reid,  Jr. 

Third  Place:  Allan  Keiler,  John  Adams  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Teacher:  Mr. 
Dan  Desberg. 

Special  Group 

FRENCH  i 

First  Place:  Cécile  Plasse,  Précieux  Sang  High  School,  Holyoke,  Mass.  Teacher: 
Sister  Marie-Pauline-du-Carmel. 

Second  Place:  Julie  Meech,  Northrop  Collegiate  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota.  Teacher:  Mrs.  H.  Peters. 
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Third,  Place:  Ginette  Ouellet,  Ecole  Bonnyville,  Alberta,  Canada.  Teacher:  Sister 
Ange-Marie. 


FRENCH  II 

First  Place:  Emily  Shochat,  Glendale  High  School,  Glendale,  Calif.  Teacher:  Miss 
Margaret  E.  Sobelle. 

Second  Place:  Jacqueline  Quintal,  Précieux  Sang  High  School,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Teacher:  Sister  Marie-Georges-Andrée. 

Third  Place:  Marcia  Clinton,  Notre  Dame  de  Sion  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Teacher:  Sister  Marie-Lucienne  de  Sion. 

FRENCH  III 

First  Place:  Theodore  Anthony  Perry,  Waterville  Senior  High  School,  Waterville, 
Maine.  Teacher:  Mrs.  Gladys  S.  Perry. 

Second  Place:  Nancy  Newstreet,  Notre  Dame  de  Sion  High  School,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  Teacher:  Sister  Marie-Lucienne  de  Sion. 

Third  Place:  Sara  Bush,  Holiday  High  School,  Dallas,  Texas.  Teacher:  Miss  Claudine 
Coulange. 


FRENCH  IV 

First  Place:  Emma  Rondeau,  Ecole  Bonnyville,  Bonnyville,  Alberta,  Canada. 
Teacher:  Soeur  Ange-Marie. 

Second  Place:  Thérèse  Hébert,  Laconia  High  School,  Laconia,  N.  H.  Teacher:  Miss 
Sadie  Stevens. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

As  previously  announced,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  AATF  will  be  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  in  conjunction  within  the  MLA  convention  and  the  meetings  of  the 
other  AATs.  The  AATF  will  convene  at  the  Hotel  Mayflower  on  December  29  and 
30,  1956. 

The  exact  details  of  the  program  have  not  been  definitely  set  as  this  issue  goes  to 
the  printer.  The  announcement  of  the  various  speakers,  the  agenda  of  the  business 
meeting,  the  time  and  place  of  the  dinner  meeting  will  be  printed,  as  usual,  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  Review. 

We  hope  that  as  many  members  as  possibly  can  will  come  to  the  nation’s  capital 
this  December  and  help  make  the  meeting  the  most  successful  one  our  growing  asso¬ 
ciation  has  known. 


MEDAL  AWARDED  DR.  HUEBENER 

In  appreciation  of  his  efforts  to  promote  cultural  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  Dr.  Theodore  Huebener,  Director  of  Foreign  Languages  in  the 
Schools  of  New  York  City,  has  been  awarded  the  “Médaille  Napoléon”  by  Pierre 
Donzelot,  the  Permanent  Representative  of  French  Universities  in  the  United  States. 

COLORADO-WYOMING  CHAPTER 

The  Spring  meeting  of  the  Colorado-Wyoming  Chapter  of  the  AATF  was  held  on 
April  28,  1956  in  the  Little  Theater  of  Margery  Reed  Hall  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Professor  Siegwalt  0.  Palleske,  President  of 
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the  Chapter.  The  minute.,  of  the  meeting  of  Oct.  27.  1955  and  the  Financial  Report 

ù\tcU7rZU7 v”de8nt,  Tannette  High,  Denver, 

Secretary-Treaeure. ,1*»  W.  Co. ^  Hmvem^y  o  yojm^ ^^^ility 

::^i^===ss 

,  rv,tr,r.;,  !n  and  Professor  Adolphe  J.  Dickman,  University  of  Wyoming. 

Professor"  Hébert°reported  o/.he  progress  of  the  ^noh  Essay  Contest,  statmg 
that  there  were  about  two-hundred  entries  from  six  schools  in  the  region.  _ 
Professor  Hébert  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  seemed  to  e  an  in er 
on  the  part  of  the  French  teachers  in  Montana  to  become  members  of  the  chapter. 
A  motion  was  made  and  passed  that  Professor  Hébert  write  to  the  interested  parties, 

mVm' Bertrand  Augst  of  the  University  of  Colorado  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
“L’Influence  de  Rimbaud  dans  les  premiers  drames  de  Claudel.’’  Mr.  Augst  limited 
his  discussion  to  Tête  d’or,  written  three  years  after  Claudel’s  reading  of  Les  Illunn 
lions  Pointing  out  similarities  in  theme,  structure,  and  vocabulary ,_the  speaker  as¬ 
serted  that  Rimbaud’s  poetry  transformed  Claudel’s  metaphysical  ideas,  revealing 
to  him  a  new  conception  of  the  universe.  The  paper  provoked  a  lively  d^cussion. 

Laubence  W.  Lob 


CONNECTICUT  CHAPTER 


The  spring  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Chapter  of  the  AATF  was  held  at  the 
Loomis  School,  Windsor,  Connecticut,  on  May  4,  1956,  in  conjunction  with  the  New 

England  Modern  Language  Association.  . 

After  the  registration  period  of  45  minutes,  a  general  meeting  of  both  organizations 
was  held  in  the  Loomis  chapel.  Mr.  Joseph  Stookins,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  Department  at  Loomis,  and  President  of  the  NEMLA,  welcomed  the  group  in 
behalf  of  the  School’s  headmaster,  Francis  O.  Grubbs,  who  was  unable  to  be  present. 

The  main  speaker  of  the  morning  session  was  Dr.  Nelson  Brooks  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  whose  talk  entitled  “Trial  by  Quandary”  was  a  discussion  of  an  effective 
testing  program  in  modern  languages.  A  question  period  followed  Dr.  Nelson  s  talk, 
in  which  he  had  the  opportunity  to  clarify  many  of  his  ideas  about  the  role  of  testing 


in  the  modern  language  teaching  program. 

Later  in  the  morning  group  meetings  were  scheduled  for  each  of  the  languages 
represented  at  the  meeting,  French,  Spanish,  German  and  Italian.  The  French  group 
met  in  the  Loomis  chapel  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Konrad  Bieber  of 
Connecticut  College.  Professor  Bieber  introduced  Professor  Jean  Collignon  of  Cornell 
University  who  spoke  on  “André  Gide  et  la  littérature  Anglaise”. 

At  the  business  meeting  which  followed,  the  minutes  were  read  by  the  secretary- 
treasurer  and  approved  with  one  correction.  The  financial  report  indicated  a  balance 


of  $57.69. 

Sister  Marie  Louise,  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee,  was  called  upon 
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next  to  submit  the  report  of  her  group.  Her  report  revealed  that  the  chapter  now- 
boasts  175  members,  a  gain  of  25  over  last  year  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Gene  Barberet,  President  of  the  Connecticut  Chapter,  read  the  report  of  Mrs. 
Kathryn  Rhoads,  the  chapter  contest  chairman,  who  was  unable  to  be  present.  Her 
report  indicated  that  a  total  of  4936  students  from  74  schools  had  participated  in  the 
contest.  Mrs.  Rhoads’  report  is  also  appended. 

Dr.  Alfred  Wright  of  Trinity  College  was  recognized  next  to  give  a  brief  report  on 
the  Northeast  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  which  he  had  at¬ 
tended  as  a  delegate  from  the  Conneciticut  Chapter  of  the  AATF.  He  thanked  the 
chapter  for  making  it  possible  for  him  to  attend,  and  strongly  encouraged  that  the 
chapter  continue  its  support  of  the  work  of  the  Conference. 

The  last  business  of  the  day  was  the  report  of  the  Nominations  Committee  by  Mr. 
Truett  Harris  of  the  University  of  Connecticut,  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Nom¬ 
inations  were  as  follows:  Mr.  A.  Wayne  Ross  of  the  Staples  High  School,  Westport, 
for  president;  Sister  Marie  Louise  of  Albertus  Magnus  College,  New  Haven,  for  vice 
president;  and  Mr.  Oliver  Campeau  of  the  Loomis  School,  Windsor,  for  secretary. 
The  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  slate. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  afternoon,  held  in  the  chapel,  featured  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  on  “Admission  to  College  with  Advanced  Placement  in  Modern  Foreign 
Languages.”  The  members  of  the  panel  were:  Professor  Hunter  Kellenberger  of 
Brown  University;  Miss  Blanche  Price  of  Miss  Porter  s  School  ;  Mr.  James  Etmekjian, 
Gamaliel  Bradford  High  School,  Wellesley;  and  Professor  Charles  R.  Keller,  Director 
of  Advanced  Placement  Program,  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  panel 
discussion  was  followed  by  questions  from  the  floor,  which  indicated  keen  interest 
on  the  part  of  those  present  in  the  work  being  done  for  the  brilliant  student. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  4:30. 

Oliver  Campeau 
Secretary 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS  CHAPTER 

The  Minnesota-Dakotas  Chapter  of  AATF  opened  its  1955-1956  year  with  a  dinner 
meeting  in  conjunction  with  Minnesota  AATG  and  AATSP  at  Macalester  College, 
St.  Paul,  November  15,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Herbert  Willging,  President. 
Miss  Snabbi  of  Robbinsdale,  representing  a  joint  AAT  commission  appointed  to 
study  the  possibilities  of  FL  teaching  on  TV  in  Minnesota,  reported  the  results  of  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  principals  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  The  majority 
of  administrators  approached  by  the  commission  were  definitely  in  favor  of  a  TV 
language  series  for  their  schools  and  the  commission  was  encouraged  to  take  definite 
steps  toward  the  inauguration  of  such  a  series.  Following  the  report,  the  meeting 
was  turned  over  to  Dr.  Emma  Birkmaier,  President  of  the  Central  States  MLA, 
who  acted  as  moderator  of  a  panel  invited  to  discuss  the  question:  “How  much  lan¬ 
guage  study  should  there  be  in  our  schools?”  This  question  had  been  brought  before 
the  community  by  an  editorial  which  had  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  had 
aroused  discussion  and  controversy.  Because  the  problem  was  considered  one  of 
interest  to  the  community  and  state,  the  panel  was  composed  of  interested  persons 
who  are  not  language  teachers:  Mr.  Russell  Cooper,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Science,  Literature  and  Arts,  University  of  Minnesota;  Mr.  Harry  P.  Cooper, 
Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of  secondary  schools  m  Minneapolis;  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Smith,  Associate  Editorial  Page  Editor  of  the  Minneapolis t  Star;  and [Mrs  Henry 
Kramer,  State  Board  of  Education,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Paul  Mother  of  the  Year  in  1954. 
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The  conclusions  of  the  panel,  enthusiastically  supported  and  supplemented  by 
contributions  from  the  audience,  were:  that  the  lack  of  foreign  language  study  in 
Minnesota  is  puzzling  and  undesirable;  that  although  language  study  should  not  be 
made  obligatory  for  all  students  indiscriminately,  it  should  definitely  be  increased 
and  encouraged;  that  it  should  be  integrated  with  other  subjects;  that  those  who  are 
capable  of  language  study  should  pursue  it  long  enough  to  make  the  language  a  good 
working  instrument,  and  that  language  study  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other 
learning  experience. 

On  Saturday,  March  3,  1956,  the  chapter  met  at  St.  Thomas  College,  St.  Paul. 
After  the  business  meeting,  Miss  Mary  Hale  of  Northrop  Collegiate  School  showed 
pictures  of  the  school  at  SHAPE  headquarters  in  Paris,  which  she  visited  recently. 
Sister  Marie  Philip  of  The  College  of  St.  Catherine,  St.  Paul,  spoke  on  “France  Re¬ 
visited,”  comparing  her  impressions  of  France  in  1955  with  those  of  an  earlier  séjour 
there.  Mr.  Harry  Bratnober,  of  St.  Paul  Academy,  St.  Paul,  described  the  laboratory 
arrangements  and  techniques  at  Middlebury  and  then  told  us  how  he  had  applied 
principles  and  techniques  learned  at  Middlebury  to  his  own  situation.  Members 
thought  his  talk  of  such  practical  value  that  it  has  been  published  in  our  chapter 
organ,  the  Trait  d’Union.  M.  Guy  Desgranges  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  ex¬ 
tended  to  members  an  invitation  to  attend  the  performance  of  La  Guerre  de  Troie 
n'aura  pas  lieu  at  the  university. 

On  Saturday,  May  12,  members  met  at  The  College  of  St.  Catherine,  St.  Paul, 
where  a  French  déjeuner  was  served.  Officers  elected  for  the  1956-1958  term  are: 
Dr.  Eugene  Falk,  University  of  Minnesota,  President;  Sister  Marie  Philip,  The  Col¬ 
lege  of  St.  Catherine,  Vice-President;  and  Mrs.  Lenore  Bordeau,  Northrop  Collegiate 
School,  Secretary -Treasurer.  The  afternoon’s  program  included  a  teaching  film, 
“Au  Restaurant”;  a  sample  tape  submitted  for  our  proposed  tape  exchange  library 
by  Sister  Louise  Philippe  of  Holy  Angels  Academy;  and  a  visit  to  the  Paul  Claudel 
Language  Laboratory  at  the  college. 

Sister  Mary  Henry, 
Secretary -Treasurer 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  CHAPTER 

The  Northern  California  Chapter  of  the  AATF  met  four  times  during  the  Academic 
Year  1955-1956. 

The  N.  Cal.  Chapter  first  sponsored  the  French  Section  at  the  Fall  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Language  Association  of  Northern  California,  held  at  Chico  State  College 
on  October  15,  1955. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Harrison  O.  Hayes,  former  President,  Professor  Jean  Dufrenoy, 
presenting  the  French  aspect  of  the  general  theme  “The  Contemporary  Scene  Abroad” 
spoke  on  the  “Contemporary  Scene  in  France.”  He  mostly  stressed  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  mechanization  of  Agriculture  and  described  successful  large  scale  experi¬ 
ments  in  exchange  of  students  and  rehabilitating  disabled  persons. 

The  second  meeting  was  called  on  Nov.  19, 1955  at  the  Convent  of  the  SacredHeart 
in  San  Francisco,  in  view  of  discussing  ways  and  means  of  implementing  a  projected 
program  in  French  for  Children  by  Television.  Potential  stars  of  the  live  show  demon¬ 
strated  their  talents  in  several  class  exercises  organized  by  Mme.  Bardet,  Mme.  Lust 
and  Miss  Bleeker.  M.  Michel  de  Ladoucette,  Consul  of  France  in  San  Francisco, 
pledged  his  support  to  the  promotors  of  the  program  and  a  magnificent  tea  was  served 
by  students  in  the  school. 

Elections  of  officers  were  held  by  ballot  and  the  new  offiers  were  installed  at  the 
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meeting  of  the  AATF  Section,  at  the  Spring  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Language  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Norther  California,  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  on  April 
21st  1956. 

President,  Miss  Jean  Knights;  Vice-President,  Rev.  Robert  Hurst,  S.J.;  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Joseph  Russo;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  A.  Kempton  Ellsworth;  Recording 
Secretary,  Mlle  Marie-Louise  Dufrenoy;  Representative  at  Large,  Mme  Yvonne 
Bardet. 

Mr.  Gérard  Poirier,  retiring  President,  then  introduced  Professor  Frederick 
Peachy,  from  the  Department  of  Classics,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  who 
delivered  a  brilliant  address  on  “Souvenirs  d’une  formation  Européenne.” 

Mr.  Peachy  spoke  of  his  experience  of  going  to  school  in  England,  and  of  attending 
the  University  of  Paris.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  more  American  children  might 
eventually  spend  a  large  part  of  their  school  or  college  years  in  foreign  countries. 
He  compared  the  French  Lycée  and  the  English  “public  school,”  both  of  which  he 
defined  as  properly  aristocratic  in  their  educational  approach,  the  former  organized 
along  more  rigid  lines,  the  latter  presenting  a  more  flexible  system  geared  to  indi¬ 
vidual  capacities.  He  observed  that,  in  comparison  with  American  elementary 
schools,  the  schools  in  England  and  in  France  required  a  more  continuous,  as  well 
as  a  more  exacting  discipline  in  the  fundamental  academic  subjects,  one  s  own  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature,  history,  foreign  languages  and  mathematics.  Students  who 
qualified  for  admission  to  the  universities  were  thus  better  prepared  in  breadth  and 
in  depth,  and  both  they  and  their  professors  benefited  from  this  preparation.  Mr. 
Peachy  presented  a  plea  based  on  his  own  experience,  for  the  ideals  of  Le  Monde  Bi¬ 
lingue  and  for  the  FLES  program,  which  would  be  exemplified  in  the  second  part  of 

the  section  meeting.  _  . 

Mme.  Yvonne  Bardet  brought  the  program  to  a  close  with  a  fascinating  class  dem¬ 
onstration  in  which  22  of  her  students  from  the  public  Elementary  Schools  of  Hill- 
crest,  Kensington  and  Wildwood,  participated.  _  . 

The  activities  of  the  Northern  California  Chapter  always  climax  m  the  Award 
Ceremony  for  the  Winners  of  the  National  French  Contest. 

Prof.  Merle  Perkins,  from  the  University  of  California  at  Davis,  was  the  Contest 

Chairman  for  1956.  ,  , 

The  Contest  is  becoming  more  popular  every  year.  In  1955,  2.475  students  from 

59  High  Schools  entered  the  Contest.  In  1956,  3.197  students  from  70  High  Schools 

Most  of  the  150  odd  winners  were  present  to  receive  their  awards  at  the  ceremony 
presided  over  by  M.  Robert  Luc,  Consul  Général  de  France  at  San  Francisco,  who 
delivered  the  address  in  French,  according  to  tradition,  on  the  following  topic:  Le 

Monde  Bilingue.  .  . . 

The  following  representatives  of  various  organizations  were  present: 

M  Georges  Tremel,  Chief  Representative  of  the  French  Government  Tourist 
Office  in  San  Francisco,  who  donated  the  Prix  Spécial  du  Chapitre  de  la  Californie  du 
Nord;  Mme  Raven,  Cultural  Counsellor  at  the  French  Consulate  in  San  Francisco 
representing  the  Alliance  Française  de  San  Francisco;  Dr.  Frank  Bowman,  President 
of  the  Alliance  Française  de  l’East  Bay;  Mlle  Marie-Louise  Dufrenoy,  Regional 
Representative  for  the  Western  United  States,  Société  des  Professeurs  Français  en 

A  lively  presentation  of  La  Faroe  de  Mettre  Palhelin  by  a  group  of  students  from 
the  University  of  California  at  Berke.ey  concluded 

Recording  Secretary 
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WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS  CHAPTER 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Western  Massachusetts  chapter  was  held  on  May  19, 
1956,  at  the  Alumnae  House  of  Smith  College  in  Northampton.  After  the  buffet 
luncheon,  the  business  meeting  was  opened  with  the  presentation  of  the  slate  of 
officers  chosen  by  the  Nominating  Committee  for  the  year  1956-57.  These  officers, 
approved  unanimously  by  the  membership,  are:  President,  Dr.  Ernest  Kirrmann; 
Vice-President,  Miss  Edna  Frederick;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Mary  McCarthy. 

Following  the  election  of  officers,  Miss  Esther  Roy,  chairman  of  the  Contest  Com¬ 
mittee,  announced  the  names  of  the  local  winners  of  awards  in  the  AATF  French  con¬ 
test.  The  awards,  made  possible  by  gifts  from  the  French  government,  were  presented 
by  M.  le  Baron  Charles  de  Pampelonne,  Consul-General  of  France  at  Boston.  M.  de 
Pampelonne  spoke  to  the  group  on  the  current  difficulties  faced  by  France,  pointing 
out  those  aspects  most  misunderstood  by  Americans  today,  and  explaining  the  French 
attitude  toward  them. 

Alexander  Hull 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Our  Contributors 

A  number  of  familiar  names  appear  in  this  issue  of  the  French  Review,  and,  among 
them,  that  of  our  hard-working  Secretary -Treasurer,  George  B.  Watts,  stands  out 
unmistakably.  His  research  on  Diderot’s  Encyclopédie  is  assuming  impressive  propor¬ 
tions.  Pierre  Delattre,  presently  on  a  Carnegie  Fellowship  at  the  Haskins  Laboratories 
in  New  York,  continues  to  give  us  his  most  valuable  studies  in  phonetics.  The  very 
active  James  H.  Grew  is  still  in  the  front  lines  of  the  battle  for  French  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools,  and  Herbert  B.  Myron,  Jr.  again  is  suggesting  ways  to  add  to  the 
effectiveness  of  our  teaching  at  the  advanced  level. 

Gabrielle  E.  Friedman  took  her  undergraduate  work  at  Queens  College  and  re¬ 
ceived  both  her  M.A.  and  her  Ph.D.  at  Yale.  The  article  she  has  contributed  to  this 
issue  originated  in  a  Proust  seminar  conducted  by  Henri  Peyre.  She  has  taught  at  the 
U.  of  Illinois  and  is  now  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

Felix  R.  Freudmann  holds  a  B.S.  and  a  M.A.  from  Columbia  where  he  is  presently 
a  Ph.D.  candidate.  He  taught  at  N.  Y.  U.  in  1955-1956  and  has  just  recently  been 
appointed  to  the  Stamford  Branch  of  the  U.  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Freudmann  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1942-1946,  including  two  years  as  a  military  intelligence  officer 
in  the  European  theater,  and  was  made  “Chevalier  de  l’Ordre  de  la  Couronne’’  by 
the  Belgian  Government. 

Richard  P.  Leavitt  has  a  B.A.  from  Yale  and  a  M.A.  from  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire.  He  studied  at  the  Univerrity  of  Paris  for  a  year  in  1949-1950  and  has 
been  teaching  at  Mt.  Hermon  since  1954. 
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Dale,  John  B.  and  Dale,  Magdalene  L.,  Cours  élémentaire  de  français.  Boston: 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  second  edition,  1956.  Pp.  XXII  +  505.  $3.40. 

Dale,  John  B.  and  Dale,  Magdalene  L.,  Cours  moyen  de  français.  Boston:  D.  C. 

Heath  and  Co.,  second  edition,  1956.  Pp.  XXII  +  536.  $3.60. 

Authors  and  publishers  are  to  be  commended  for  preparing  a  second  edition  of 
a  pair  of  successful  textbooks  on  the  high  school  level.  The  approach  in  this  series 
being  oral  and  inductive,  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  teacher  who  wishes  such  texts 
that  the  authors  have  provided  an  overabundance  of  exercises  and  cultural  ma¬ 
terials  and  have  kept  the  amount  of  formal  grammar  in  each  lesson  at  a  minimum. 

Each  of  the  new  texts  contains  thirty  numbered  lessons  and  six  review  lessons, 
the  designation  préliminaires  for  the  first  five  lessons  in  each  volume  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  having  been  dispensed  with. 

Each  lesson  begins  with  a  short  reading  text,  on  which  subsequent  conversation 
exercises  are  based.  Following  the  text  is  a  vocabulary  list,  limited  to  about  twenty 
words,  then  the  conversation  exercise,  which  consists  of  formation  of  sentences  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  pattern  or  questions  to  be  answered  in  French,  with  additional  useful 
sentences  to  be  memorized.  In  Cours  élémentaire  pronunication  rules  come  next. 
Phonetic  symbols  are  taken  up  beginning  with  Lesson  V,  intonation  with  Lesson 
VII.  Discussion  of  pronunciation  has  been  eliminated  from  Cours  moyen  except  for  a 
review  in  the  first  five  lessons. 

Beginning  with  Lesson  III  in  Cours  élémentaire,  rules  of  grammar  are  presented 
and  following  these  are  blank-filling  exercises  and  sentences  to  be  translated  into 
French,  plus  such  added  features  as  learning  of  numbers,  telling  time,  a  game,  or 


a  lesson  in  geography.  m 

The  texts  of  the  first  five  lessons  of  Cours  élémentaire  have  to  do  with  classroom 

routine.  After  that  we  follow  the  daily  life  and  excursions  of  a  F rench  family  in  Pans, 
going  by  bus,  visiting  the  Louvre,  going  shopping,  etc.  We  also  visit  Normandy  and 
Brittany  in  several  lessons,  then  the  chateau  country,  until  we  finally  come  to  les 
vacances  in  Lesson  XXX.  Interspersed  among  the  lessons  are  pointed  essays  in  Eng¬ 
lish  on  various  aspects  of  French  culture  and,  at  other  stages,  series  of  photographs 
appropriate  to  the  block  of  lessons  being  studied.  Following  Lesson  XXX  there  is 
a  group  of  fourteen  songs,  with  music;  these  have  been  reset  in  a  legible  type  in  the 
new  edition.  Cours  moyen  contains  four  songs,  scattered  throughout  the  text,  the  two 
new  songs  of  the  current  edition  are  not  listed  in  the  table  of  contents. 

The  appendix  of  Cours  élémentaire  contains  pronunciation  rules,  a  very  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  grammar,  and  verb  tables.  Subjunctive  and  conditional  tenses  are  listed  in 
the  tables,  but  are  not  taken  up  in  the  lessons  of  Cours  élémentaire.  The  appendix  of 

Cours  moyen  contains  only  the  tables  of  verbs. 

Cours  moyen  contains  the  same  number  of  lessons  and  reviews  as  Cours  élémentaire, 

with  an  equal  amount  of  exercises  and  supplementary  material. 

Several  improvements  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  are  worthy  of  note. 
The  cultural  readings  in  English  of  Cours  élémentaire  have  been  reset  in  a  larger  type 
and  have  been  brought  up  to  date.  Each  of  the  volumes  has  a  new  map  of  France  and 
one  of  Paris  The  32  pages  of  photographs  in  each  volume  are  also  new;  most  of  these 
have  been  color  screened,  a  process  that  is  sometimes  successful  and  sometimes  not. 
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Certainly  a  sharp  black  and  white  photo  is  preferable  to  a  tinted  one  in  which  details 
tend  to  be  obscured.  On  the  other  hand,  the  colored  backgrounds  in  the  Joseph  Low 
drawings  (132  of  these  in  Cours  élémentaire,  109  in  Cours  moyen )  definitely  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  this  series,  as  do  the  varicolored  covers.  These  are,  in  fact,  two  of 
the  most  attractive  and  most  useful  books  on  the  market. 

Michigan  Tech,  Sault  Branch  V.  J.  Gingerich 

Harris,  J.  and  Leveque,  A.  Basic  French  Reader.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1956.  Pp.  XII  +  194  +  XLIX.  $3.50. 

One  of  the  most  successful  teams  in  the  writing  of  French  textbooks  is  that  of 
Julian  Harris  and  André  Lévêque  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  who  have  already 
contributed  Conversational  French  for  Beginners  in  1946  ahd  the  very  popular  Basic 
Conversational  French  in  1953.  The  present  book,  Basic  French  Reader,  has  been 
planned  as  a  companion  text  for  the  more  recent  conversation  manual. 

If  the  conversation  approach  is  used  in  a  grammar,  then  it  is  logical  that  the  ac¬ 
companying  reader  should  stress  the  spoken  word  rather  than  description  or  third 
person  material.  Basic  French  Reader  uses  the  device  of  having  two  American  students 
in  Paris,  one  experienced,  the  other  a  newcomer,  who  discuss  French  customs  and 
who  visit  interesting  places  in  Paris.  In  their  laudable  effort  to  avoid  that  triviality 
so  often  found  in  readers  dealing  with  a  visit  to  Paris,  Professors  Harris  and  Lévêque 
have  devoted  much  care  to  making  the  dialogue  as  natural  as  possible,  and  they  have 
succeeded  amazingly  well  despite  the  narrow  framework  of  the  restricted  vocabulary. 
The  conversation  is  not  only  spicy  and  interesting;  it  is  extremely  informative,  and 
the  students  who  follows  the  dialogues  throughout  the  course  will  have  a  fine  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Paris  and  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  French  people.  Especially  interesting 
and  unusual  are  visits  to  Les  Halles,  a  description  of  Le  Tour  de  France,  a  discussion 
of  the  French  automobile  industry,  and  a  defense  of  the  French  type  of  government. 

It  has  been  planned  for  this  reader  to  be  introduced  after  three  or  four  weeks  of 
the  first  semester  of  French.  The  first  sketches  are  so  simple  that  the  students  will 
be  able,  from  the  beginning,  to  grasp  the  meaning. 

Like  the  Basic  Conversational  French,  this  text  is  lavishly  illustrated  ;  in  all  there 
are  nearly  a  hundred  fine  pictures,  most  of  them  photographs  of  the  highest  quality. 

The  only  exercises  are  questions  in  French  based  on  the  material  in  each  of  the 
twenty-seven  chapters.  The  vocabulary  is  complete,  giving  even  identical  cognates; 
it  also  includes  all  the  forms  of  irregular  verbs. 

The  book  closes  with  six  fables  from  La  Fontaine.  As  an  innovation  the  authors 
give  a  translation  of  each  of  them,  “so  that  no  beginning  student  of  French  will  run 
the  risk  of  doing  even  greater  violence  to  these  little  masterpieces.” 

This  is  a  lively  and  competent  text.  It  should  be  fascinating  to  the  student  and 
certainly  a  pleasure  to  the  teacher. 

University  of  Kentucky  Hobart  Ryland 

Dickman,  Henriette  L.,  Dickman,  Adolphe  J.,  Leslie,  John  Kenneth.  Basic 
French  for  Reading,  Writing,  Speaking.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Co.,  1955.  Pp.  xii  +  408. 
$4.00. 

This  new  first  year  college  grammar  incorporates  in  its  methodical  presentation 
the  many  years  of  teaching  experience  of  its  authors.  Unusually  thorough  and  clear 
explanations  accompany  each  French  passage  in  the  form  of  verb  presentations,  gram¬ 
matical  analyses,  and  “observations”  to  elucidate  problems  inherent  in  the  text. 
In  addition,  each  of  the  twenty-eight  lessons  contains  a  vocabulary  and  exercises  of 
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various  types,  fill  in  blanks,  questions,  and  a  thorough  review  of  all  materials  in 
English-French  sentences  optimistically  entitled  the  “test  yourself”  section.  There 
are  also  two  preliminary  lessons  devoted  to  phonetics,  to  individual  sounds  and  the 
intonation  of  sentences,  and  six  review  lessons  so  spaced  as  to  conclude  each  major 
unit  of  instruction  whether  the  book  is  used  during  three  quarters  or  two  semesters. 
Finally  let  us  note  the  inclusion  of  five  songs  with  music,  and  the  excellent  full  page 
illustrations  carefully  chosen  to  convey  an  idea  of  what  is  typically  French. 

The  suggestion  clearly  is  to  use  the  book  throughout  the  entire  school  year.  This 
would  seem  almost  mandatory  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  French  passages  of  the 
twenty-eight  lessons  constitute  only  about  thirty-five  pages  of  text  but  introduce 
about  1750  words,  i.e.  about  fifty  words  a  page.  The  vocabulary  includes  over  90% 
of  the  expressions  listed  in  Le  Français  Elémentaire  (which  should  become  our  stand¬ 
ard  for  comparison  for  all  textbooks),  but,  in  all,  almost  twice  as  many  words.  This 
means  that  the  stated  reading  objective  can  be  attained  only  by  supplementing  the 
book  with  a  fairly  extensive  amount  of  other  reading  matter  of  the  proper  level.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  writing  and  speaking  objectives  can  be  accomplished  with  this 
book  alone,  assuming  that  the  instructor  has  enough  time  to  make  use  of  the  volu¬ 
minous  exercises,  if  we  include  the  review  lessons,  they  comprise  well  over  twice  as 
many  pages  as  the  French  text  on  which  they  are  based.  These  French  passages  con¬ 
sist  mostly  of  conversations  and  introduce  situations  into  which  the  student  can 
easily  transplant  himself.  They  are  therefore  adapted  to  the  thorough  treatment  in 
terms  of  analysis  and  exercises  that  they  are  accorded.  We  should  add  that  the  gram¬ 
matical  explanations  take  up  more  space  than  the  French  text  and  exercises  com¬ 
bined,  and  include  many  points  not  usually  covered  in  a  first  book,  for  instance  five 
examples  for  “que”  as  an  interrogative  subject  pronoun  in  “que  vous  semble,” 
“qu’est-ce,”  and  similar  constructions  (p.  225),  the  difference  between  “neuf  and 
“nouveau’’  (p.  227),  etc.  The  explanations  seem  to  answer  all  possible  questions  about 
the  text  and  should  enable  the  instructor  to  concentrate  his  class  time  on  conversation 


rather  than  additional  grammar  commentary. 

I  found  no  errors  in  the  text,  and  the  typography  is  very  clear  and  attractive.  Other 
useful  features  are  the  phonetical  transcription  of  new  words  and  references  m  t  e 
final  dictionary  to  the  lesson  in  which  each  word  was  first  taken  up.  The  book  wi 
appeal  to  both  teachers  and  students. 

„  TJ  •  ..  Oscar  A.  Haac 

Emory  University 


Dostert,  Léon.  Spoken  French,  Basic  Course,  Units  1-4  (MB  600).  Second  Edition. 

Washington,  D.  C.:  Georgetown  University  Press,  1956.  Pp.  125.  $1.75.  Also 

Instructor's  Manual.  Pp.  17.  ,<T,  .  , 

This  text  was  prepared  for  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  for  self -teaching  and  group  study  purposes”  (p.  2).  ,  ,. 

§The  Preliminary  Unit  contains  instructions  for  students  and  a  brief  explanatio 
of  the  sounds  of  French.  In  a  section  entitled  “Difficulties  to  be  overcome  the  c  le 
pitfalls  for  speakers  of  American  English  are  clearly  and  concisely  set  forth.  (The 
same  topic  is  a  little  more  extensively  treated  in  the  Instructor  s  Manual.)  One 
jectionable  attempt  at  simplification  is  the  description  of  French  nasal  vowels  as 
sounds  produced  entirely  in  the  nasal  cavity— that  would  be  quite  a  trick. .Sum  ar  y, 
French  word  rhythm  reduces  itself  to  the  “raising”  (sic)  of  the  final  syllable.  As  a 
guide  to  the  pronunciation  of  individual  sounds  a  special  system  of  transcription  is 
introduced  and  explained.  Throughout  the  first  three  units  the  drogues ,  are ^tra  - 
cribed  alongside  the  normal  French  spelling.  On  the  strength  of  a  rather 
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cision,  only  one  quality  of  a  is  recognized  because  the  distinction  between  front  and 
back  a  “is  tending  to  disappear  in  current  usage”  ( Instructor's  Manual,  p.  11).  But 
why  another  system  of  transcription?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  International  Phonetic 
Alphabet  would  have  served  just  as  well,  if  not  better.  I  have  never  understood  why 
more  complex  systems  are  devised  presumably  in  order  to  make  learning  easier.  There 
is  nothing  rébarbatif  about  the  IPA.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  sounds  of 
French  is  given  in  the  Instructor’s  Manual,  pp.  11-17.  Aside  from  a  few  typographical 
errors,  there  are  some  disputable  pronunciations  and  English  equivalents  in  this 
section.  Thus  objet  ends  in  [e]  and  sujet  in  [e],  fosse  and  mot  have  [o]  while  zoologie 
has  [o],  veux  has  [œ],  -er  in  multisyllabic  words  is  (e),  and  neuf  heures  is  [novoer], 
English  sin  is  grouped  with  [i],  song  and  long  with  [5],  and  ‘car’  learn  [sic]  is  supposed 
to  yield  [0].  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  instructors  needing  such  crude  equivalents  could 
be  expected  to  elicit  intelligible  pronunciation  from  beginners.  English-speaking 
instructors  are  indeed  advised  by  the  author  to  secure  the  assistance  of  a  native 
speaker.  This  might  bring  about  an  awkward  situation. 

There  are  six  units,  each  consisting  of  five  parts.  The  whole  course  is  designed  to 
be  covered  in  thirty  class  sessions  of  one  hour,  supplemented  of  course  by  additional 
study  and  practice.  Thus  at  the  rate  of  one  class  hour  a  day,  the  course  could  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  six  weeks.  The  first  four  lessons  of  each  unit  introduce  new  material  and  the 
fifth  lesson  is  a  review.  Each  of  the  four  lessons  consists  of  a  dialogue  accompanied  by 
an  English  translation,  a  pictorial  drill  (questions  and  answers  associated  with  a 
situation),  and  grammatical  points  and  drills.  Although  speaking  knowledge  is  the 
primary  objective,  grammar  is  taught  unashamedly.  Initiative  and  improvisation  are 
discouraged;  instructors  are  advised  to  follow  directions  strictly. 

The  actual  content  of  the  dialogues — kept  within  a  vocabulary  of  600  words — is 
intended  to  be  “everyday  situations  representative  of  the  experience  that  American 
servicemen  are  likely  to  have  when  living  in  and  adapting  themselves  to  a  French- 
speaking  cultural  environment.”  This  statement  clearly  defines  the  course’s  limita¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  adequate  for  any  ordinary  college  course. 

The  titles  of  the  six  units  give  an  inkling  of  the  range  of  the  subject  matter:  Find¬ 
ing  Your  Way  About,  Going  to  Nancy,  The  Restaurant,  The  Hotel,  A  French  Family, 
A  Visit  to  the  Country.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  comparative  étude  de  mœurs. 

Detailed  instructions  are  given  for  teaching  the  several  parts  of  each  lesson  in¬ 
volving  imitation  and  much  repetition  individually  and  collectively.  Suggestions 
for  testing  are  offered.  The  last  three  units  are  intended  to  lead  to  self-teaching  by 
means  of  additional  drills  on  cognates,  near-cognates,  sounds  and  spelling. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  this  modest  little  paperback — in  its  second  edition — 
was  so  inadequately  proofread.  Typographical  and  other  errors  abound  throughout; 
it  would  be  futile  to  list  them  all.  Let  it  suffice  to  point  out  quatre-vingt  and  deux  cent 
(p.  36)  and  the  failure  to  invert  after  a  direct  quotation  (p.  90,  line  7)  closely  followed 
by  a  correct  inversion  under  the  same  conditions  (p.  90,  line  9).  Several  Anglicisms 
occur:  conducteur  for  ‘conductor’  of  a  bus  (p.  16),  note  for  ‘note’  in  the  sense  of  a 
short  letter  (p.  55),  Elle  (la  chambre)  est  sur  le  boulevard  (p.  55) — replaced  later  by 
correct  idiomatic  French  (p.  71),  réduction  sur  les  billets  (p.  57),  Le  prix  est  la  moitié 
(p.  67)  earlier  expressed  correctly  (p.  24),  rencontrer  for  ‘meet’  in  the  sense  of  mak¬ 
ing  one’s  acquaintance  (p.  72),  étables  for  ‘stables’  (p.  94),  cf.  l’écurie  des  cochons  (p. 
97).  One  can  only  wonder  about  the  source  of  aujourd’hui  matin  (p.  38).  The  Vo¬ 
cabulaire  has  bewildering  inconsistencies  of  pronunciation  along  with  bits  of  mis¬ 
information.  Thus  the  name  of  a  language  can  be  masculine  or  feminine  (pp.  106, 
110),  the  word  mille  meaning  ‘English  mile’  is  feminine  (p.  Ill)  or  masculine  (p.  120)’ 
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mon  occurs  before  singular  nouns  beginning  with  a  consonant  and  feminine  nouns 
beginning  with  a  vowel,  exercise  (sic)  is  either  masculine  (p.  109)  or  feminine  (p.  118), 
aujourd’hui  is  a  noun  (p.  124).  Printer’s  pie  appears  under  à  and  what  a. 

Notwithstanding  its  limitations  and  shortcomings,  this  little  book  is  probably  as 
good  as  any  for  its  carefully  circumscribed  purpose.  In  addition  to  its  immediate  use¬ 
fulness  to  armed  forces  personnel  wishing  to  “get  around”  in  French-speaking  terri¬ 
tory,  this  short  course  could  be  used  for  self-instruction  by  prospective  travelers  if 
the  dialogues  were  recorded  with  pauses  for  repetition.  In  this  way  a  few  more  Ameri¬ 
cans  might  be  removed  from  the  ranks  of  the  unilingual. 

Baylor  University  H.  L.  Robinson 

Swanson,  A.  B.  Elements  of  French.  1956  Edition.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co., 
1956.  Pp.  252  +  xlvii.  $3.25. 

This  is  the  newest  edition  of  an  excellent  elementary  grammar  which  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  1941,  and  whose  wide  acceptance  is  attested  by  its  longevity  and  its  several 
editions.  The  1956  edition  has  three  changes  from  the  1950  edition  (see  review  in  the 
French  Review,  XXIV,  4,  [February  1951],  p.  353)  :  new  drills  have  been  substituted 
for  old  ones  in  twenty-seven  places,  supplementary  exercises  have  been  added  at  the 
end  of  the  text,  and  an  attractive  grey  binding  replaces  the  black  one  used  before. 
Aside  from  these  three  modifications,  the  typography,  illustrations,  and  presentation 
are  identical  with  the  1950  version. 

The  numerous  substitutions  and  additions  in  drills  and  exercises  show  a  trend 
towards  all-French  practice  for  students,  and  away  from  English-to-French  transla¬ 
tion.  Since  adequate  exercises  of  the  latter  type  are  retained  as  a  regular  feature  in 
all  lessons  ( Composition ,  II),  its  utility  in  that  direction  is  not  seriously  impaired; 
at  the  same  time  the  new  additions  make  the  1956  version  of  much  greater  value  to 
teachers  desirous  of  making  fuller  use  of  class  drills  entirely  in  French.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  the  old  edition  asked  the  student  to  show  his  knowledge  of  adjective  placement 
and  agreement  by  translation  of  “a  short  lesson,”  whereas  the  new  edition  makes  the 
problem  simpler  and  more  specific,  using  French  only:  “{court)  une  leçon.  Thus 
the  vocabulary  problem  has  been  separated  from  the  matter  of  immediate  concern— 
the  position,  spelling,  and  pronunciation  of  the  adjective.  Such  improvements  bring 
important  principles  into  sharp  focus  for  the  student. 

Another  innovation  is  the  use  of  fill-in-the-blank  type  of  questions,  absent  from 
the  previous  edition.  These,  too,  are  good  for  sharp  definition  of  the  grammatical 
problem.  They  are  found  both  among  the  twenty-seven  drills  replaced  within  the 
text,  and  in  the  thirty -one  pages  of  appended  supplementary  exercises. 

An  effective  means  for  reviewing,  for  further  study  of  difficult  points,  for  testing, 
and  for  more  extensive  conversation  is  provided  in  these  supplementary  exercises, 
headed  “Additional  Drill  and  Conversation  Exercises.”  There  are  twelve  sections, 
each  providing  drills,  exercises,  and  conversational  material  for  two  lessons  of  the 
text  proper  (beginning  with  lessons  IV  and  V).  Each  such  section  is  further  sub¬ 
divided  into  several  drills  designated  by  letters;  each  subsection  deals  with  a  specific 
principle  taught  in  the  text,  and  references  to  the  text  are  indicated  in  boldface  num¬ 
bers  for  ease  of  consultation.  The  final  subdivision  of  each  of  the  main  sections  is  a 
French  questionnaire  based  on  readings  in  the  text.  Here,  the  questions  are  extended 
by  analogical  reasoning  to  include  subjects  pertaining  to  the  student’s  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  thus  eliciting  material  for  further  conversation. 

The  new  all-French  material  of  the  1956  edition  of  Elements  of  French  marks  a  real 
improvement  in  the  drills.  Without  sacrificing  the  treatment  of  the  basic  principles 
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of  French  grammar,  this  edition  offers  more  abundant  material  for  teachers  who  prefer 
to  use  the  oral,  conversational  approach  in  their  presentation.  Its  “middle-of-the- 
road”  approach  is  remarkably  flexible  for  use  in  any  system,  while  remaining  simple, 
clear,  concise,  and  highly  effective. 

The  University  of  Texas  Edward  M.  Stack 

Langellier,  Paul.  Passport  to  French.  New-York:  Holt,  1956.  Pp.  450.  $5.00. 

Voici  un  manuel  attrayant,  bien  conçu,  original,  qui  me  paraît  appelé  à  un  fort 
bel  avenir. 

Le  premier  trait  qui  frappe  est  la  présentation  extérieure,  qu’on  ne  peut  s’empêcher 
d’admirer.  Le  livre  est  de  ceux  qu’on  pourra  manier,  feuilleter  pendant  une  période 
de  temps  assez  considérable  sans  se  lasser  le  moins  du  monde,  tant  il  a  à  offrir  au 
simple  lecteur.  Les  photographies  sont  nombreuses,  soignées  et,  surtout,  parfaite¬ 
ment  choisies.  Jamais  elles  ne  sacrifient  au  pittoresque,  au  facile  (Quoi?  deux  coiffes 
bretonnes  seulement,  et  encore  faut-il  prendre  une  loupe  pour  les  distinguer  .  .  .)  ; 
très  rarement  elles  évoquent  le  déjà  vu.  Au  lieu  de  mettre  l’accent  sur  les  vieux  cos¬ 
tumes  régionaux,  elles  nous  montrent  une  France  actuelle,  moderne,  vivante:  trains 
aérodynamiques,  vitrines  artistiques  de  magasins  de  la  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint- 
Honoré,  maisons  reconstruites  du  centre  du  Havre,  etc.  Les  autres  illustrations  — 
cartes,  croquis,  reproductions  de  timbres  ou  de  médailles  —  ne  sont  pas  réalisées 
avec  moins  de  goût  et  d’intelligence.  Photos  et  illustrations  sont  parfaitement  inté¬ 
grées  et  coïncident  exactement  avec  le  texte:  s’il  est  question,  à  la  page  219,  de  la 
ville  de  Marseille,  on  n’aura  pas  à  chercher,  dans  tout  le  volume,  la  photographie  du 
Vieux  Port;  elle  sera  à  la  page  219.  De  même,  si  Manet  est  cité  à  la  page  309,  La  Femme 
au  Perroquet  est  reproduite  à  la  même  page. 

Si  l’on  étudie  plus  attentivement  le  volume,  on  s’aperçoit  que  l’ouvrage  n’est  pas 
seulement  attrayant,  mais  solide:  il  répond  fort  bien  à  son  but,  qui  est  d’enseigner 
les  bases  de  la  langue  et  de  la  grammaire  à  de  étudiants  qui  commencent  au  collège 
l’étude  du  français  et  de  les  initier  à  la  civilisation  française  d’aujourd’hui. 

Les  explications  grammaticales,  agrémentées  d’indispensables  “rappels”  (origi¬ 
naux  et  très  bien  faits),  d’ingénieux  diagrammes  et  d’excellentes  tables,  chartes 
et  autres  aides  visuelles  éminemment  pratiques,  sont  le  fruit  de  plusieurs  années 
d’enseignement:  on  sent  qu’elles  ont  été  essayées  sur  plusieurs  générations  d’étu¬ 
diants,  qui  sont  passés  au  tableau  sous  la  direction  d’un  maître  exigeant  et  compétent, 
à  l’esprit  clair  et  précis.  Les  idées  de  Paul  Langellier  sur  l’enseignement  de  la  gram¬ 
maire  sont  très  personnelles,  et,  comme  telles,  seront  peut-être  discutées  par  certains. 
Mais  il  nous  a  été  impossible  de  relever,  dans  ce  gros  livre,  la  moindre  erreur  de  fond 
ou  de  forme. 

Les  textes,  plus  longs  que  ceux  qu’on  trouve  d’ordinaire  dans  les  livres  pour  dé¬ 
butants,  contiennent  chacun  de  nombreux  exemples  des  points  de  grammaire  traités 
dans  le  même  chapitre.  Ils  sont  d’une  grande  simplicité  de  vocabulaire  et  d’une  com¬ 
préhension  en  général  facile  (l’auteur  fait  un  emploi  fréquent  et  judicieux  des  mots 
cognats).  Ils  se  distinguent,  dans  l’ensemble,  par  la  réelle  maturité  de  leur  contenu 
et  de  leur  point  de  vue.  Ils  offrent  aussi  une  prodigieuse  diversité  :  si  la  moitié  environ 
des  lectures  représente  des  conversations,  lettres,  portraits,  devinettes,  histoires 
policières  et  autre,  etc.  .  .  ,  le  reste  se  rapporte  directement  à  des  sujets  culturels. 
Dans  ce  cadre  nécessairement  réduit,  M.  Langellier  résume  avec  habileté  et  exactitude 
la  géographie,  l’histoire  politique,  littéraire,  artistique,  scientifique,  bref  tout  l’es¬ 
sentiel  du  développement  de  la  civilisation  française. 

Les  exercices,  presque  tous  d’une  grande  valeur  pédagogique,  ne  sont  pas  moins 
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variés:  ils  comportent  des  questionnaires,  des  jeux,  des  thèmes  d’imitation,  des 
versions,  etc. 

Les  vingt-neuf  chapitres  sont  suivis  de  deux  appendices  (prononciation  et  verbes), 
d’un  vocabulaire  complet  et  d’un  index. 

Ajoutons  enfin  que  ce  volume  n’est  ni  pédant  ni  triste.  Tout  y  respire  l’humour. 
Je  n’en  citerai  pour  exemple  que  le  menu  du  restaurant  d’étudiant  reproduit  à  la 
page  44:  l’auteur  s’est  amusé  à  donner  à  ce  restaurant  un  nom,  une  adresse  fictive  et 
même  un  numéro  de  téléphone  à  la  fois  authentiques  et  plaisants.  Instruire  en  amu¬ 
sant,  voilà  un  principe  d’éducation  que  Paul  Langellier  n’a  pas  oublié.  Je  doute  qu’il 
se  soit  ennuyé  en  écrivant  ce  livre,  et  je  suis  certain  qu’il  n’ennuiera  pas  ses  lecteurs. 

Lycée  Français  de  New-York  Pierre  Brodin 


Dow,  Neal.  Review  in  French.  New  York:  Holt,  1956.  Pp.  138  +  xlvi.  $2.50. 

This  Review  in  French  is  designed  for  intermediate  courses.  It  contains  thirty 
chapters,  twenty  devoted  to  “functional  grammar,”  and  ten  to  the  “exposition  of 
more  complicated  problems  of  syntax.”  The  text  is  planned  particularly  for  courses 
in  which  “reading,  speaking,  and  the  review  of  grammar  can  be  integrated  so  as  to 
be  mutually  helpful.”  An  appendix  containing  the  conjugation  of  verbs  and  the  usual 
vocabulary  completes  this  well  printed  and  attractive  volume.  A  careful  reading  of 
it  reveals,  however,  some  lacunae  and  inaccuracies.  In  general,  it  lacks  sufficient  ex¬ 
amples  to  illustrate  the  rules;  moreover  it  seems  to  be  too  rapid  a  review,  which  does 
not  always  cover  thoroughly  the  essentials  of  a  consistent  second  year  grammar. 

On  page  44,  for  example,  in  presenting  the  “use  of  ce  for  il”  with  the  verb  être, 
the  author  simplifies  the  matter  to  the  point  of  saying  very  little  about  it.  One  of  the 
only  two  rules  he  gives  reads:  “Ce  is  also  used  when  etre  is  followed  by  a  predicate 
adjective  which  does  not  refer  to  a  definite  noun  but  to  a  fact  or  idea.  This  fact  or 
idea  may  be  expressed  by  a  following  indefinite  relative  clause.  And  here  are  the 

examples:  “C’est  vrai _ ”;  “C’est  intéressant - ”.  Not  a  single  word  is  said, 

either  there  or  elsewhere,  on  the  use  of  il  especially  in  such  phrases  as  II  est  néces¬ 
saire  qu’il  vienne”;  “Il  est  agréable  de  voyager”,  etc.  (when  the  predicate  adjective 
is  followed  by  de  or  que),  which  are  very  frequent.  On  page  61,  in  explaining  the  in¬ 
version  of  the  subject,  the  author  presents  one  of  the  instances  in  which  this  inversion 
occurs  as  follows:  “In  an  independent  clause  after  certain  adverbs  and  adverbial 
phrases  (à  peine,  après,  aussi,  therefore,  thus,  so;  enfin,  peut-être,  etc.).  And  here 
is  the  only  example:  “A  peine  eut-il  le  temps  de  manger  son  diner”.  First  of  all,  to 
the  knowledge  of  this  reviewer,  the  rule  does  not  apply  to  après  and  enfin-,  secondly, 
the  order  of  words  “à  peine,  après,  aussi,  therefore,  thus,  so”  is  a  little  confusing.  How 
does  the  student  know  that  therefore,  thus,  so  refer  only  to  aussi f  Thirdly,  why  manger 
son  diner,  which  is  English,  and  not  dîner  or  prendre  son  dîner ?  _ 

There  are  also  some  points  of  minor  importance  which  drew  the  attention  of  this 
reviewer  On  page  27  the  example  “Je  ne  ferai  plus  rien”,  to  illustrate  the  “accumu¬ 
lation  of  negatives”,  is  translated  “I  will  not  do  anything  more”.  Would  it  not  be 
more  correct  to  translate  “I  will  no  longer  do  anything”,  since  the  form  plus  has  a 
temporal  meaning?  On  page  58,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  use  of  suivre  the  author 
gives  these  sentences  in  the  exercises  :  “By  following  his  course  you  will  learn  a  great 
deal”-  “Would  you  follow  that  course  if  you  could?”  Would  it  not  be  more  appropria  e 
to  use'the  idiomatic  to  take ?  On  page  101  the  explanation  of  the  subjunctive  occurring 
in  adjectival  clauses  when  the  antecedent  is  “modified  by  a  superlative  or  a  word  o 
superlative  force”  would  be  less  vague  if  to  the  phrase  “.  .  .  or  a  word  of  superlative 
force”  were  added  the  following  :  “.  .  .  such  as  le  premier,  le  seul,  I  unique,  le  dernier  . 
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The  only  example  given,  “C’est  le  premier  livre  qui  soit  arrivé”,  does  not  illustrate 
the  entire  rule  sufficiently.  Finally  the  form  “au  fur  et  à  mesure”  (p.  62,  Vocabulary) 
does  not  seem  to  be  accurately  translated  “as  soon  as”. 

Another  feature  that  impressed  this  reviewer  unfavorably  is  the  use,  throughout 
the  grammar,  of  references  for  all  the  phrases  included  in  the  exercises  of  translation 
from  French;  for  example:  “Jamais  les  vieux  sapins  n’avaient  rien  vu  d’aussi  joli. 
(Daudet,  La  Chèvre  de  M.  Seguin)”.  The  use  of  such  references  to  illustrate  special 
or  controversial  grammatical  rules  would  be  comprehensible;  but  in  an  elementary 
review  grammar  they  are  out  of  place.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  helpful  if 
the  author  had  used  the  space  taken  by  over  four  hundred  names  and  titles  to  provide 
the  text  with  more  examples. 

However,  these  imperfections  (and,  actually,  no  grammar  is  perfect)  will  certainly 
not  impair  the  usefulness  of  this  textbook  which,  on  the  whole,  is  quite  acceptable; 
it  is  well  organized,  stimulating,  and  very  handy  to  use. 

Le  Moyne  College,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Giovanni  Gullace 

Obey,  Andeé.  Noé,  pièce  en  cinq  actes.  Ed.  par  Alexander  Y.  Kroff  et  Karl  G.  Bottke. 

Boston:  Ginn  et  Cie.  1955.  Pp.  150. 

Il  faut  savoir  gré  à  MM.  Kroff  et  Bottke  d’offrir  pour  la  première  fois  à  nos  étu¬ 
diants  cette  célèbre  pièce  dont  la  présentation  au  Théâtre  du  Vieux  Colombier  devait 
faire  époque  en  servant  de  tremplin  à  la  Compagnie  des  Quinze.  Noé  fut  présenté 
pour  la  première  fois  à  la  Comédie  Française  en  1941,  et  depuis,  son  succès  n’a  fait 
qu’augmenter.  Le  réputation  de  la  pièce  est  internationale. 

Obey  a  voulu  surtout  rendre  sa  poésie  originelle  et  son  sens  profound  à  ce  grand 
sujet  émouvant  tiré  de  la  Bible  qu’est  l’histoire  de  Noé  et  du  Déluge.  “Le  Noé 
populaire,  celui  de  l’Arche  et  de  la  vigne  est  devenu  un  personnage  vivant,”  a-t-il 
écrit  sur  le  programme  de  la  première  représentation,  “(Noé)  s’est  isolé  de  la  grandeur 
biblique,  il  s’est  vulgarisé.  Notre  voeu  est  que  le  public  le  retrouve  sur  la  scène, 
replacé  dans  son  cadre  véritable,  rapproché  de  nous  par  une  compréhension  directe, 
en  un  mot,  rajeuni  par  l’âme  d’un  poète  d’aujourd’hui.”  Nous  tirons  ces  quelques 
lignes  des  deux  préfaces  du  livre,  l’une  sur  la  vie  et  l’oeuvre  du  dramaturge,  l’autre 
sur  la  pièce  elle-même.  Écrites  en  anglais,  d’une  lecture  facile  et  agréable,  faisant 
preuve  d’une  connaissance  approfondie  de  notre  production  dramatique  contem¬ 
poraine,  ces  excellentes  pages  ne  manqueront  pas  d’éveiller  la  curiosité  de  l’étudiant 
et  de  l’encourager  à  lire  pour  le  seul  plaisir.  Ce  n’est  pas  toujours  ce  que  l’on  peut 
dire  malheureusement  des  préfaces  de  nos  manuels. 

Tout  le  monde  connait  la  grandeur  et  la  simplicité  du  sujet  et  de  l’action  dans 
l’histoire  de  Noé.  Ici,  le  patriarche  nous  est  d’abord  représenté  comme  un  simple 
berger,  naïf,  sincère,  peu  éloquent,  plutôt  effrayé  de  son  rôle  et  de  ce  qu’il  devine 
être  son  destin,  différent  donc  du  grand  chef  vénérable  à  barbe  blanche,  à  la  dé¬ 
marche  majestueuse,  aux  sages  conseils  de  l’imagination  populaire.  Au  contraire, 
Obey  nous  le  montre  peu  écouté,  vite  abandonné  de  tous,  et  doutant  peut-être  de  sa 
mission.  C’est  alors  qu’il  se  tourne  vers  les  animaux  qui  comprennent,  croit-il,  sa  foi 
naïve  et  partage  sa  tristesse.  Vient  le  Déluge,  mais  l’humanité,  hélas,  ne  se  rachète 
pas  et  ne  comprend  pas  la  grandeur  de  l’événement.  La  voilà  de  nouveau  mordue  par 
la  tentation  et  la  proie  du  Diable.  Alors,  malgré  la  foi  qu’il  a  retrouvée,  Noé  doit  subir 
le  triste  spectacle  de  la  folie  et  de  l’ingratitude  de  tous;  même  ses  amis  les  animaux 
reviennent  à  leur  ancienne  sauvagerie.  Pourtant  la  note  finale  dans  la  pièce  est 
pleine  d’espoir,  suivant  ici  de  près  la  tradition  populaire:  Noé,  s’adressant  à  Dieu, 
admet  son  incompréhension,  mais  “ça  n’a  aucune  importance  .  .  .  marchons,  mar- 
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chons  ...  ta  voix  de  temps  en  temps.  Rien  que  ton  souffle  même.  Ou  même  seulement 
ta  lumière.  .  .  .  Ta  lumière,  Seigneur,  sur  mon  boulot  de  chaque  jour.  ...  Il  faut 
être  content,  pas  vrai?  Moi,  je  suis  content.  .  .  .”  Et  les  sept  couleurs  de  l’arc-en-ciel 
“paraissent  une  à  une,  lentement,  sur  le  mur  du  fond.” 

Le  style  et  la  composition  de  la  pièce  se  prêteront  facilement,  croyons-nous,  au 
travail  de  la  deuxième  année,  et  certainement  à  celui  de  la  troisième.  Les  notes,  au 
bas  de  chaque  page,  sont  très  nombreuses,  et  ne  se  limitent  pas  à  une  simple  traduc¬ 
tion  de  vocables,  qui  pourrait  égarer  l’étudiant,  mais  donne  aussi  les  locutions  idio¬ 
matiques  et  familières.  Cinq  photographies  remarquables  sont  prises  de  la  première 
représentation  à  la  Comédie  Française,  le  31  mars  1941.  Un  questionnaire,  une  biblio¬ 
graphie  assez  complète  et  un  vocabulaire  terminent  un  livre  au  succès  duquel  nous 
croyons  fermement. 

Kent  State  University  Jacques  Engerrand 

Baudelaire,  Charles.  Poésies  choisies,  avec  une  notice  biographique,  une  notice 
littéraire  et  des  notes  explicatives  par  André  Ferran.  Paris:  Librairie  Hachette, 
1936;  Boston,  D.C.  Heath  and  Company.  Pp.  96.  40*L 
Flaubert,  Gustave.  Contes,  avec  une  notice  biographique,  une  notice  littéraire,  des 
notes  explicatives ,  des  illustrations  documentaires ,  un  questionnaire  et  des  sujets  de 
compositions  françaises  par  J.  Voilquin.  Paris:  Librairie  Hachette,  1936;  Boston, 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  PP.  96.  40(1. 

Rimbaud,  Arthur.  Pages  choisies,  avec  une  notice  biographique  et  littéraire  et  des  notes 
explicatives  par  H.  de  Bouillane  de  Lacoste.  Paris:  Librairie  Hachette,  1955; 
Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.  Pp.  96.  40(1. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company  s’est  fait  récemment  le  distributeur  officiel  des  Clas¬ 
siques  Illustrés  V aubourdolle  publiés  chez  Hachette.  Cette  collection  scolaire,  connue 
en  France  depuis  longtemps,  est  la  bienvenue  ici.  Elle  rivalise  avec  les  fameux  Clas¬ 
siques  Larousse  déjà  établis  aux  Etats-Unis  et  avec  lesquels  les  élèves  des  collèges 
américains  sont  si  familiers. 

Les  Poésies  choisies  de  Baudelaire  sont  sensiblement  les  mêmes  que  celles  publiées 
dans  les  Classiques  Larousse,  c’est-à-dire  représentent  les  morceaux  essentiels  des 
Fleurs  du  Mal.  L’annotateur  fait  précéder  les  textes  d’une  bibliographie  (qui  manque 
dans  les  Classiques  Larousse) ,  d’une  Vie  de  Baudelaire  ou  l’essentiel  est  dit,  et  d  un 
commentaire  général  de  plus  de  deux  pages  sur  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal.  Je  préféré  a  celui-ci 
celui  des  Classiques  Larousse  plus  précis  et  détaillé. 

Par  contre  M.  Ferran  se  montre  un  peu  plus  libéral  lorsqu’il  s’agit  de  faire  figurer 
des  poèmes  ou  des  strophes  qui  risquent  d’offenser  quelque  élève  innocente  (s  il  en 
reste).  Ses  notes  sont  aussi  plus  nombreuses,  plus  satisfaisantes  pour  l’esprit  et  plus 
intelligentes  que  celles  de  ses  collègues  de  l’édition  des  Classiques  Larousse.  Ce  sont 
de  véritables  petits  commentaires  aux  vers  eux-mêmes,  commentaires  qui  éclairent 
ceux-ci  et  permettent  d’en  goûter  pleinement  la  pensée.  Quelques  illustrations  (mal¬ 
heureusement  trop  peu)  servent  d’utiles  commentaires  à  plusieurs  poèmes.  La  photo¬ 
graphie  si  expressive  du  poète  par  Carjat  illustre  la  couverture. 

Le  choix  des  poèmes  est  suivi  de  “documents”  dont  la  plupart  sont  fournis  par 
des  textes  de  Baudelaire,  y  compris  trois  Poèmes  en  prose.  Un  autre  est  constitué  par 
un  passage  du  Principe  de  la  Poésie  d’Edgar  Poe  (dans  sa  traduction  française),  un 
troisième  est  un  bref  historique  du  procès  des  Fleurs  du  Mal,  et  un  dernier  rappelle 

l’essentiel  sur  Baudelaire  et  les  musiciens. 

L’ouvrage  se  termine  par  une  liste  très  fournie  de  questions  sur  les  poèmes,  et  de 
sujets  de  compositions  françaises.  Sans  doute  ces  derniers  s’adressent-ils  plus  parti- 
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culièrement  aux  étudiants  français,  mais  il  ne  serait  pas  inutile  de  les  proposer  aux 
étudiants  américains  aussi  et  d’obliger  ceux-ci  à  une  méthode  un  peu  plus  rigoureuse 
de  composition. 

La  bibliographie  s’arrête  malheureusement  en  1933.  Elle  aurait  besoin  d’etre 
complétée  par  des  ouvrages  essentiels  récents,  tels  que  ceux  de  Martin  Turnell,  Henri 
Peyre  et  M.  A.  Rufï. 

Au  total  ce  volume  scolaire  sera  d’une  plus  grande  utilité  que  l’édition  des  Clas¬ 
siques  Larousse  pour  l’interprétation  et  le  commentaire  des  poésies  et  pour  le  choix 
des  questions  et  des  sujets  de  compositions.  L’édition  Larousse  offre  par  contre 
un  nombre  plus  grand  de  textes  en  prose  et  des  jugements  critiques  qui  s’arrêtent 
cependant  à  Valéry  (1930).  S’il  fallait  choisir,  l’édition  des  Classiques  Illustrés  Vau- 
bourdolle  aurait  ma  préférence. 

Il  semble  que  le  Flaubert  de  l’édition  des  Classiques  Illustrés  Vaubourdolle  s’adresse 
à  des  élèves  plus  jeunes  que  ceux  prêts  à  lire  Baudelaire.  Un  grand  nombre  de  mots 
relativement  courants  sont  expliqués  dans  les  notes,  tels  que  nauséabonde  (=  d’une 
très  mauvaise  odeur,  p.  71).  Cette  explication  peut  rendre  service  à  l’étudiant  améri¬ 
cain,  mais  ce  n’est  pas  toujours  le  cas:  s’il  ignore  le  sens  du  mot  tolets  par  exemple 
(p.  70),  il  lira  cette  explication:  “chevilles  de  bois  qui,  enfoncées  dans  le  plat-bord 
de  la  chaloupe,  retiennent  l’aviron”,  ce  qui  le  laissera  encore  plus  perplexe. 

L’éditeur  a  supprimé  quelques  alinéas  dans  Un  Cœur  simple:  au  chapitre  II  à 
propos  de  l’histoire  d’amour  de  Félicité.  La  Légende  de  Saint  Julien  l’Hospitalier  est 
complète.  Dans  Hérodias,  il  y  a  quelques  coupes  assez  longues,  mais  un  résumé 
les  remplace.  Les  illustrations  comprennent  une  carte  des  environs  de  Pont-1  ’Evêque 
et  une  vue  de  la  ville  (Un  Cœur  simple ),  une  reproduction  du  vitrail  de  la  cathédrale 
de  Rouen  (La  Légende  de  Saint  Julien  l’Hospitalier)  et  une  carte  de  la  Palestine 
(Hérodias).  De  plus,  une  photographie  de  Flaubert  par  Nadar  illustre  la  couverture. 
M.  Voilquin  a  fait  précéder  les  textes  d’une  Notice  de  trois  pages  sur  Flaubert,  don¬ 
nant  une  rapide  biographie  de  l’écrivain  et  un  court  commentaire  sur  ses  autres 
œuvres,  d’une  Bibliographie  d’une  page  et  demie  (s’arrêtant  en  1935)  et  d’une  Notice 
sur  les  Contes  de  deux  pages  et  demie.  Il  cite  dans  cette  dernière  le  passage  d’une 
lettre  de  Flaubert  à  Mme  Roger  des  Genettes  où  l’écrivain  expose  ses  intentions  dans 
Un  Cœur  simple  et  qui  forme  un  commentaire  utile  au  conte  lui-même. 

Les  textes  sont  suivis  d’un  Appendice  contenant  deux  “documents”  sur  saint 
Julien  l’Hospitalier.  Les  questions  sur  les  Contes  sont  nombreuses  (25  environ  sur 
chacun),  bien  posées,  et  s’attachent  soit  à  des  détails  précis,  soit  à  l’ensemble  du 
conte.  Enfin  une  douzaine  de  “questions  générales”  permettent  d’interroger  les 
élèves  sur  Flaubert,  son  œuvre  et  son  temps.  Les  deux  dernières  pages  contiennent 
une  liste  de  sujets  de  compositions  françaises  qui,  là  encore,  exigent  parfois  des  con¬ 
naissances  littéraires  assez  poussées  et  en  tout  cas  une  méthode  stricte.  Le  dos  de  la 
couverture  présente  dans  un  tableau  schématique  sur  trois  colonnes  les  événements 
historiques  et  littéraires  contemporains  de  Flaubert  et  de  ses  œuvres. 

Au  total,  je  ne  sais  si  ce  mince  volume  est  tout  à  fait  approprié  à  des  classes  de 
français  aux  Etats-Unis.  La  difficulté  des  Trois  Contes  semble  aller  en  ordre  croissant, 
il  serait  donc  difficile  de  proposer  ces  trois  récits  dans  une  même  année  scolaire. 
Le  premier  peut  être  compris  d’un  étudiant  de  deuxième  année  de  français,  les  deux 
autres  exigent  un  vocabulaire  assez  vaste  que  les  notes  n’aident  pas  toujours  à  com¬ 
prendre.  Le  troisième  n’est  pas  indigne  d’une  étude  approfondie  par  des  étudiants 
gradués,  mais  le  texte  est  mutilé,  alors  qu’il  devrait  être  intact  puisque  lu  par  des 
étudiants  plus  âgés. 
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L’édition  est  soignée,  je  n’ai  relevé  qu’une  menue  faute  d’impression  dans  les 
notes.  Ce  volume  me  paraît  plutôt  indiqué  comme  lecture  d’appoint  en  deuxième  ou 
troisième  année  de  français.  Son  prix  modique  le  recommande  pour  cet  emploi. 

L’édition  de  Rimbaud,  qui  est  récente,  contient  ses  principaux  poèmes,  certains 
incomplets,  on  se  demande  parfois  pourquoi  (p.  ex.  Le  Bateau  ivre),  l’essentiel  d ’Une 
Saison  en  Enfer  et  des  Poèmes  en  prose  des  Illuminations.  Il  s’y  ajoute  des  Lettres 
(treize  en  tout) . 

Le  volume  commence  par  une  Bibliographie  sommaire  comprenant  trois  éditions 
des  œuvres  de  Rimbaud  et  les  ouvrages  cités  dans  les  notes  (il  y  en  a  douze) .  L’ouvrage 
d’Etiemble  {Le  Mythe  de  Rimbaud )  n’y  est  pas  inclus.  Néanmoins,  tant  dans  sa  Vie 
de  Rimbaud  qui  suit  sur  quatre  pages  et  demie  que  dans  l’introduction  intitulée 
“La  Poésie  de  Rimbaud”  sur  plus  de  trois  pages,  M.  Bouillane  de  Lacoste  a  évité 
tous  les  pièges  qui  s’offrent  aux  commentateurs,  biographes  et  critiques  du  poète. 

Les  notes  des  poèmes,  tantôt  précisent  la  date  de  composition  ou  de  publication, 
tantôt  expliquent  le  sens  d’un  mot  ou  donnent  un  court  commentaire  littéraire  sur 
tel  mot  ou  telle  phrase.  Les  Illuminations  sont  précédées  d’un  commentaire  où 
l’auteur  justifie  la  date  qu’il  leur  a  assignée  dans  une  précédente  étude  parue  en  1949 
et  reste  très  circonspect  dans  l’interprétation  qu’il  faut  donner  à  ces  morceaux, 
citant  toutefois  plusieurs  gloses  de  la  critique  rimbaldienne. 

Les  illustrations,  au  nombre  de  six,  comprennent  entre  autres  l’esquisse  du  poète 
par  Fantin-Latour  sur  la  couverture,  le  fac-similé  du  sonnet  des  Voyelles  et  une  carte 
des  itinéraires  de  Rimbaud  en  Afrique  tirée  du  livre  de  J.-M.  Carré. 

Les  questions  qui  figurent  à  la  fin  du  volume  sont  bien  posées,  elles  s’adressent 
(comme  les  sujets  de  compositions  françaises)  à  des  élèves  déjà  capables  d’organiser 
des  réponses  fines  et  serrant  le  texte  de  près. 

Alors  que  les  textes  sont  soigneusement  édités,  on  relève  de  nombreuses  erreurs 
typographiques  dans  les  notices  et  les  notes,  p.  ex.  p.  14,  n.  5;  p.  18,  n.  3;  p.  28,  le 
renvoi  à  la  n.4  manque;  p.  33,  n.4;  p.43,  n.3;  p.46,  n.4;  p.64,  1.3. 

Somme  toute,  on  ne  saurait  trop  féliciter  M.  Bouillane  de  Lacoste  pour  la  manière 
adroite  et  intelligente  dont  il  présente  ce  poète  auquel,  depuis  la  thèse  d’Etiemble, 
on  n’ose  plus  joindre  de  qualificatif:  Dieu,  voyou,  voyant,  sodomi(s)te,  surréaliste, 
“gunrunner”,  que  sais-je  encore?  Il  sera  intéressant  de  comparer  cette  édition,  qui 
peut  très  honorablement  servir  de  début  à  une  étude  détaillée  du  poète,  avec  celle 
que  nous  annoncent  les  Classiques  Larousse,  préparés  par  René  Etiemble. 

Ce  volume  sera  d’une  grande  utilité  dans  un  cours  avancé  de  poésie  française 
moderne  ou  de  littérature  du  dix-neuvième  siècle. 

University  of  Oregon  Maurice  A.  Lecuyer 

Creative  Works 

Ikor,  Roger.  Les  Fils  d’Avrom.  Paris:  Albin  Michel,  1955.  I.  La  Greffe  de  'printemps. 

Pp.  304.  Frs.  590.  II.  Les  Eaux  mêlées.  Pp.  320.  Frs.  590. 

Peyré,  Joseph.  Le  Puits  et  la  maison.  Paris  :  Flammarion,  1955.  Pp.  240.  Frs.  600. 
Curtis,  Jean-Louis.  L'Echelle  de  soie.  Paris:  Julliard,  1956.  Pp.  176.  Frs.  390. 

Un  prologue  et  un  épilogue  encadrent  à  dessein  les  deux  romans  de  Roger  Ikor 
pour  en  cimenter  plus  fortement  l’unité  en  la  personne  d’un  vieil  Israélite  de  76  ans, 
Yankel  Mykhanowitzki  ;  contemplant  la  Seine  qui  coule  vers  la  mer,  le  vieillard  nous 
fait  penser  à  sa  race,  celle  des  fils  d’Avrom  qui,  grossie  d’apports  français  va  perdre 
son  identité  propre  pour  en  acquérir  une  nouvelle,  plus  vaste  et  plus  riche. 
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Yankel  a  quitté  son  ghetto  russe  à  vingt  et  un  ans  pour  s’établir  en  France,  patrie 
de  la  liberté.  Il  y  a  successivement  amené  femme,  frères  et  parents;  lui-même  y  a 
élevé  sa  famille  et  y  a  vu  grandir  ses  petits-enfants.  De  grands  problèmes  se  posent 
au  cours  de  ces  pages  pleines  d’un  réalisme  profondément  humain  où  l’humour  et 
l’émotion  se  mêlent  harmonieusement.  M.  Roger  Ikor  n’en  profite  jamais  néammoins 
pour  faire  de  grands  exposés  philosophiques  sur  la  vie  et  la  mort,  sur  la  relativité 
des  religions,  des  pays  ou  des  coutumes.  .  .  Nous  vivons  ces  problèmes  aux  côtés 
des  divers  personnages  et  chacun  les  résout  selon  son  tempérament  ou  les  circons 
tances  du  moment.  Seul  Yankel,  qui  a  lu  Tolstoï  pour  toute  éducation,  s’interroge, 
réfléchit  et  compare.  Son  bon  sens  fondamental,  sa  bonté  invincible  et  sa  longue  ex¬ 
périence  le  guident.  Cette  fresque  d’une  petite  colonie  de  Juifs  russes  en  voie  d’assimi¬ 
lation  s’échelonne  sur  quatre  générations  et  nous  fait  voir,  par  leurs  yeux,  les  remous 
politiques  et  les  transformations  sociales  de  notre  pays.  Le  réalisme  si  humain  de 
M.  Ikor  lui  fait  saisir  sur  le  vif  les  phrases  toutes  faites,  les  manies,  les  tics,  les  clichés 
politiques  ou  les  préjugés  sociaux  qui  caractérisent  la  grande  majorité  des  gens.  Son 
humour,  son  immense  compréhension  dépassent  pourtant  les  limites  de  cet  homme 
“sociologique”  pour  nous  révéler  l’individu  réel.  Nous  voyons  combien  le  milieu, 
la  langue,  l’habitat  modèlent  les  fils  d’Avrom,  tout  au  moins  en  surface,  car  il  sub¬ 
siste  dans  l’intimité  de  leur  conscience,  et  souvent  insoupçonnés  d’eux-mêmes,  des 
traits  inhérents  à  leur  race  et  à  leur  hérédité. 

Yankel  est  le  dernier  jalon  conscient  d’une  race  en  train  de  perdre  son  autonomie 
et  de  se  dissoudre  dans  un  climat  suprêmement  assimilateur.  Yankel  ressent  aussi 
toute  la  douleur  d’un  homme  partagé  entre  deux  patries.  Il  est  incapable  d’oublier 
ses  souvenirs  d’enfance  et  son  attachement  au  sol  natal  malgré  sa  fidélité  idéologique 
à  la  patrie  d’adoption.  Mais  Yankel  est  trop  simple  et  trop  près  de  la  nature  pour 
s’appesantir  sur  ce  dilemme.  M.  Ikor  ne  se  laisse  pas  tenter  par  une  ambiance  “con¬ 
centrationnaire”  ou  “existentialiste”.  Son  livre  au  contraire  respire  un  optimisme 
presque  tolstoïen  où  la  Vie  triomphe  toujours  de  la  Mort  et  la  permanence  de  la 
Nature  transcende  la  variabilité  et  les  idiosyncrasies  individuelles.  Dans  l’histoire 
des  races,  être  “étranger”  n’est  qu’un  moment  épisodique  dans  le  déroulement  du 
temps.  “Fais  bon  accueil  aux  étrangers:  car  toi  aussi,  tu  seras  étranger”,  nous  dit  M. 
Ikor  en  exergue.  Avec  humour,  l’auteur  joue  d’ailleurs  sur  le  sens  tout  relatif  du 
mot  “étranger”:  c’est  le  Parisien  pour  le  paysan  de  Virelay,  le  Juif  polonais  pour 
le  Juif  russe,  le  Juif  enfin  pour  tous  les  autres.  .  . 

Dans  le  roman  de  Joseph  Peyré,  la  famille  Sabathé,  comme  le  Béarn  dont  elle  est 
originaire,  a  envoyé  ses  fils  un  peu  partout  dans  le  monde  sans  qu’ils  en  oublient  pour 
cela  leur  pays  natal.  L’oncle  Jem  a  fait  fortune  au  Texas;  très  américanisé,  il  vante 
le  confort  moderne  mais  apprend  des  chansons  béarnaises  à  ses  serviteurs  noirs.  L’un 
des  fils,  Saharien  enthousiaste,  défend  l’intégrité  du  désert  contre  toute  exploitation 
économique  tandis  que  son  frère  Jean,  ingénieur  affecté  à  la  recherche  du  pétrole  dans 
son  village  natal  se  voit  partagé  entre  son  amour  pour  son  métier  et  pour  sa  maison. 
Les  puits,  les  “derricks”,  défigureraient  le  paysage  paisible  de  Saint-Jean  des  Vignes 
en  lui  apportant  une  prospérité  économique  à  l’encontre  de  ses  vieilles  traditions 
paysannes.  Le  vieux  Sabathé  incarne  cette  opposition  fanatique,  presque  religieuse, 
à  tout  modernisme  au  nom  de  la  simplicité  et  de  la  vertu  ancestrales.  La  personnalité 
du  père,  coléreux  et  violent,  s’impose  à  son  entourage  mais  se  révèle  impuissante  dans 
une  lutte  qui  dépasse  les  individus  et  leurs  préférences  personnelles.  Son  échec 
désespère  le  père  et  le  tue;  le  fils  accepte  alors  de  diriger  les  forages  tout  en  désirant 
continuer  à  sa  manière  l’œuvre  de  son  père.  Son  amour  pour  Catherine,  symbole  de  la 
terre  qui  subsiste  et  attache,  lui  permet  d’arriver  à  un  compromis.  Ce  compromis 
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n’en  paraît  d’ailleurs  pas  moins  artificiel  ou  trop  heureux.  Le  roman,  nous  semble-t- 
il,  perd  à  n’être  pas  centré  sur  l’échec  douloureux  du  père.  Tous  ces  personnages  aux 
amours  si  divers  sont  très  représentatifs  des  divers  cycles  de  l’œuvre  romanesque 
de  M.  Peyré  mais  ils  nous  paraissent  ici  plus  pittoresques  que  nécessaires.  Le  style, 
par  contre,  est  d’une  tenue  littéraire  irréprochable  et  atteint  à  une  simplicité  sobre 
et  émouvante  lorsque  M.  Peyré  évoque  la  beauté  de  la  campagne  béarnaise. 

D’abord  publiée  dans  la  Revue  de  Paris  en  Août-Septembre  1955,  L’Echelle  de  soie 
n’était  qu’un  simple  récit.  A  Rome,  une  jeune  femme  Anne,  fiancée  à  un  ami  d’enfance 
Gérard,  confiait  au  narrateur  sa  courte  et  enivrante  idylle  avec  un  pêcheur  italien. 
Libéré  par  la  mort  d’Anne,  le  narrateur  publie  ces  confidences  provoquant  ainsi  une 
réaction  inattendue,  qui  vient  compléter  et  nuancer  ce  point  de  vue  unique.  Le  roman 
actuel  nous  présente  donc  un  second  témoignage  :  la  lettre  que  Gérard,  après  lecture 
du  récit,  envoie  au  narrateur  pour  rectifier  certaines  assertions  ou  impressions  qu’il 
juge  fausses,  surtout  en  ce  qui  concerne  son  rôle  dans  le  drame.  Le  roman  y  gagne 
donc  une  perspective  élargie,  plus  complexe  et  plus  profonde  à  la  fois,  et  transforme 
en  une  sorte  de  Porte  étroite  un  récit  monocorde. 

Comme  toujours,  le  style  et  la  composition  chez  M.  Curtis  sont  d’une  ligne  clas¬ 
sique,  sobre  et  dépouillée  sans  sécheresse  ni  sentimentalité.  L’analyse  psychologique 
est  subtile,  délicate,  très  finement  nuancée  et  à  trois  dimensions  pour  ainsi  dire; 
le  narrateur  en  effet,  faisant  œuvre  de  romancier  psychologue,  devine  souvent  in¬ 
tuitivement  par-delà  les  confessions  d’Anne  une  Anne  plus  secrète  et  plus  vraie  qui 
s’ignorait  elle-même.  De  plus,  le  point  de  vue  rétrospectif  du  fiancé  apporte  une  con¬ 
tre-partie  à  un  tableau  trop  fortement  favorable  à  la  jeune  femme  et  nous  la  montre 
moins  idéale,  plus  faible,  plus  vraie  peut-être,  plus  énigmatique  en  tous  cas.  Ainsi 
présentée  sous  deux  visages,  Anne  nous  apparaît  avec  un  relief  plus  grand  et  son 
amour  pour  le  jeune  pêcheur  se  détache,  par  recoupements,  dans  sa  vraie  perspective. 
L’Anne  que  le  narrateur  connaît  est  une  femme  raisonnable  que  la  passion  a  un  instant 
égarée  mais  qui  choisit  maintenant  un  mariage  en  accord  avec  sa  véritable  person¬ 
nalité.  Pour  le  fiancé  cependant,  cet  interlude  baigné  de  soleil  n’est  pas  anodin  car 
il  lui  a  révélé  une  Anne  inconnue  qu’un  autre  avait  su  éveiller  et  que  la  rupture  a 
tuée.  Apparemment  la  même  et  pourtant  toute  autre,  c’est  une  âme  morte  qu’il 
allait  épouser.  La  mort  qui  a  emporté  la  jeune  femme  alors  qu’elle  s’apprêtait  à  le 
rejoindre  n’a  donc  fait  que  consommer  une  mort  antérieure,  plus  intime. 

Nous  ne  pouvons  que  féliciter  M.  Curtis  d’avoir  su  nous  conter  avec  un  style 
aussi  pur  que  mélodieux,  un  récit  que  son  habileté  littéraire  seule  a  su  rendre  com¬ 
plexe  et  humainement  attachant. 

The  Chapin  School  Yvonne  Guerb 

Proust,  Marcel.  Lettres  à  Reynaldo  Hahn.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1956.  Pp.  261. 

M.  Philippe  Kolb,  de  l’Université  d’Illinois,  ajoute  sans  cesse  des  volumes  in¬ 
dispensables  à  notre  connaissance  de  Proust.  Après  les  lettres  de  Proust  à  sa  mère, 
voici  les  lettres  à  Reynaldo  Hahn.  Soigneusement  éditées,  accompagnées  de  notes 
très  précises  et  nombreuses,  ces  lettres  sont  précédées  d’une  excellente  introduction 
par  M.  Kolb  et  d’une  charmante  préface  par  Emmanuel  Berl.  On  ne  peut  que  regretter 
cependant  que  cette  correspondance  continue  à  être  en  partie  “censurée’  .  Le  pro¬ 
blème  est  délicat  puisqu’il  engage  en  quelque  sorte  la  loyauté  familiale  vis  à  vis  de 
Marcel  Proust  et  pose  la  question  du  “succès  à  scandale”  chose  à  éviter.  Mais  la 
personnalité  de  Proust  nous  est  maintenant  assez  bien  connue  même  dans  ses  replis 
cachés.  Elle  n’a  rien  à  perdre  et  tout  à  gagner  à  nous  être  complètement  révélée. 

La  correspondance  de  Proust  a  souvent  paru  décevante  en  grande  partie  à  cause 
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d’un  malentendu.  On  a  voulu  y  chercher  des  révélations  à  la  Flaubert  sur  la  genèse 
de  l’œuvre  de  Proust.  En  fait  les  lettres  où  Proust  parle  de  son  travail  sont  très  rares. 
Ce  que  la  correspondance  nous  apporte  c’est  en  vérité  le  réseau  serré  et  complexe  des 
relations  personnelles  et  sociales  de  Proust.  Les  195  lettres  à  Reynaldo  Hahn  éclairent 
une  de  ces  relations  les  plus  intimes,  une  amitié  qui  a  duré  pendant  presque  toute  la 
vie  de  Proust;  elles  vont  de  1894  à  1915. 

Ces  lettres  sont  uniques.  D’abord  parce  qu’elles  nous  montrent  le  tendre  et  loyal 
sentiment  qui  lie  Proust  inconnu  au  jeune  et  trop  brillant  Hahn  dont  la  célébrité  fut 
rapide  —  trop  rapide.  Malheureusement  les  lettres  de  Hahn  manquent,  et  nous  ne 
pouvons  pas  savoir  si  Hahn  apportait  à  son  ami  encore  peu  connu  le  meme  dévoue¬ 
ment. 

Mais  surtout  elles  nous  révèlent  un  Proust  nouveau,  capable,  à  la  Joyce,  d’inven¬ 
tions  verbales  incroyables-déformations  phonétiques  de  mots,  d’orthographe,  inven¬ 
tions  de  vocables  ubuesques,  fantaisies  verbales  de  toutes  sortes  —  qui  ne  sont  pas 
moins  intéressantes  parce  que  Proust  reste  le  plus  souvent  dans  un  domaine  assez 
limité,  parfois  puéril.  Les  lettres  sont  accompagnées  de  dessins  à  l’allure  coccasse  et 
de  vers  humoristiques  souvent  très  drôles. 

Quelques  lettres,  assez  rares  il  faut  le  dire,  touchent  à  des  problèmes  de  style,  de 
littérature,  de  compréhension  d’œuvres  littéraires  ou  musicales.  Proust  essaie  d’élar¬ 
gir  le  goût  de  Hahn,  ou,  indirectement,  et  de  façon  très  enveloppée  de  l’avertir  con¬ 
tre  certaines  facilités  d’écriture. 

La  correspondance  tout  entière  frappe  par  son  ton.  Qu’il  y  ait  brouille  parfois, 
certaines  lettres  le  font  entrevoir.  Mais  il  semblerait  bien  que  ce  soit  de  Hahn  que 
viennent  les  orages.  Les  lettres  de  Proust  sont  marquées  par  une  inlassable  patience, 
une  tendresse  jamais  ombrageuse,  une  sorte  d’oubli  de  soi  devant  cet  ami,  infiniment 
plus  célèbre,  un  peu  capricieux  semblerait-il,  et  qui  était  loin  de  le  valoir. 

Ce  volume  est  certainement  un  des  volumes  de  lettres  les  plus  intéressants  qui 
aient  paru. 

New  York  University  Germaine  Brée 

Rot,  Gabrielle.  Rue  Descharnbault.  Montréal:  Librairie  Beauchemin,  1955.  Pp. 

260.  $2.00 

Comme  bien  des  écrivains,  Mlle  Roy  refait  le  même  livre.  Les  qualités  qui  avaient 
fait  de  Bonheur  d’occasion  une  date  importante  dans  l’évolution  de  la  littérature 
canadienne  se  retrouvent,  à  quelque  dix  années  de  distance,  dans  Rue  Descharnbault. 

Il  n’est  peut-être  pas  de  puissance,  chez  le  romancier,  qui  soit  plus  sûrement  une 
preuve  authentique  de  talent  que  celle  de  faire  naître,  chez  le  lecteur,  le  sentiment 
de  la  pitié.  Or,  c’est  précisément  ce  don  que  possède  l’auteur  de  La  Petite  Poule 
d’eau.  Interprète  des  déshérités,  des  douleurs  cachées,  Mlle  Roy  nous  achemine,  par 
des  analyses  d’une  très  fine  psychologie,  vers  une  participation  à  la  tendresse  et  à 
l’admiration  qu’elle  ressent  devant  ce  petit  peuple  dont  la  vie  est  faite,  depuis  des 
siècles,  de  renoncement.  Que  l’on  relise  le  chapitre  intitulé  “Les  Déserteuses;”  il  s’en 
dégage  une  poignante  et  délicieuse  humanité. 

Avec  le  temps  aussi,  la  palette  de  Mlle  Roy  se  diversifie.  Veut-on  se  faire  une  idée 
exacte  des  grandeurs  et  misères  de  la  vie  des  pionniers  de  l’Ouest  canadien?  Un  seul 
chapitre — “Le  puits  de  Dunrea” — suffira,  dans  sa  haute  couleur  dramatique,  à  les 
faire  revivre.  Uh  petit  village  paisible,  fondé  par  des  immigrants  ruthéniens,  une 
Arcadie,  où  dans  le  bien-être,  quelques  centaines  de  familles  oublient  les  misères  de 
l’Europe  orientale — tels  sont  les  très  simples  éléments  d’une  tragédie  du  nouveau 
monde;  celle  de  la  forêt  vierge,  qui,  s’embrasant  sous  le  feu  d’un  soleil  meurtrier, 
vient  mettre  fin  à  un  rêve  que  seule  l’Amérique  permet  de  réaliser. 
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Mlle  Roy  se  fera-t-elle  également  humoriste?  Ça  et  là,  à  travers  cette  œuvre 
attachante,  nous  retrouvons  les  traces  d’un  filon  riche  de  promesses.  Sans  doute 
n’est-il  pas  surprenant  que  le  trait  d’humour  le  plus  réussi  de  ce  roman  se  rapporte 
aux  pratiques  religieuses  du  Canada  français.  La  mère  de  la  narratrice,  laquelle 
quitte  brusquement  son  Manitoba  pour  se  rendre  à  Montréal,  vient  demander  au 
frère  André,  dont  la  sainteté  lui  a  procuré,  auprès  des  foules,  la  réputation  d’accom¬ 
plir  des  miracles,  si  elle  n’a  pas  péché,  elle,  mère  de  famille,  en  quittant  les  siens  sans 
l’autorisation  de  son  mari.  Le  saint  homme  lui  répond  avec  solennité:  “Priez  bien 
saint  Joseph,  ne  buvez  pas  trop  de  café  et  ayez  confiance;  ayez  toujours  confiance.” 

Pour  produire  des  œuvres  originales,  Mlle  Roy  n’a  qu’à  rester  tout  à  fait  elle-même. 
Il  est  donc  fâcheux  que  la  forme  de  son  dernier  roman  soit  évidemment  inspirée  d’A 
la  recherche  du  temps  perdu.  Nous  ne  voudrions  pas  exagérer  cette  dette  envers  Proust; 
néanmoins,  les  rencontres  sont  trop  évidentes  pour  ne  pas  attirer  l’attention  du  lec¬ 
teur.  La  narratrice,  dont  l’âge  est  indéterminé,  puisque  nous  lisons,  .  .  nous,  les 
enfants”  (p.  152),  revoit  plus  tard,  d’un  autre  œil,  les  objets  familiers  de  son  enfance, 
dont  le  prestige  merveilleux  s’est  évanoui.  La  manière  de  Proust,  se  retrouve,  quelque 
peu  édulcorée,  il  est  vrai,  chez  Mlle  Roy  (“J’ai  vu,  jeune,  combien  il  est  désespérant 
d’avoir  raison  contre  ceux  qu’on  aime.”  p.  239).  Enfin,  le  chapitre  intitulé  “La  voix 
des  étangs”  est  un  décalque  désagréable,  puisqu’on  y  apprend  que  Mlle  Roy  a  décou¬ 
vert  (elle  aussi)  sa  vocation  d’écrivain,  et  pour  nous  expliquer  comment,  l’auteur 
n’a  pas  mieux  trouvé  que  la  notion  du  “temps.”  Ce  vocable — sans  la  majuscule — 
revient  à  plusieurs  preprises  au  dernier  paragraphe.  Nous  aurons  en  même  temps 
entendu  parler  d’une  petite  sœur  nommée  Odette,  et  pour  qu’aucune  réminiscence 
ne  nous  soit  épargnée,  des  Mille  et  une  nuits. 

Nonobstant  ces  défaillances,  Rue  Deschambault  contient  quelques-unes  des 
meilleures  pages  de  la  littérature  canadienne  contemporaine.  La  vision  du  monde  que 
nous  apporte  Mlle  Roy  a  une  fraîcheur  et  une  résonance  vraies. 

The  University  of  British  Columbia  Gérard  Tougas 

Emmanuel-Delbousquet,  Germaine.  Au  jardin  de  mon  père.  Toulouse:  Editions 
de  l’Imprimerie  Moderne,  1954.  Pp.  277.  Frs.  500. 

In  his  preface  to  this  warm,  intimate  book,  filled  with  the  memories  of  the  daughter 
of  the  poet  Emmanuel  Delbousquet,  Fernand  Gregh  captures  in  a  few  lines  the  spirit 
and  atmosphere  of  its  pages:  “II  sent  bon  les  oranges  en  fleurs,  la  cire  et  les  fruits 
mûrs,  les  lys  et  les  roses  des  Fête-Dieu,  l’encens  dans  la  cathédrale  de  Saint-Sernin 
et  l’ail  qui  parfume  les  cassoulets  minutieux.” 

Associated  with  the  nostalgie  feelings  of  a  young  girl,  now  a  poet  in  her  own  right, 
scenes  from  French  provincial  life  are  evoked,  fresh,  vigorous,  finely  etched,  of 
Toulouse,  “ville  que  j’aime,  avec  ses  maisons  de  briques  roses,  ses  jardins  et  ses 
quais,  le  long  du  fleuve  aux  lourdes  eaux  limoneuses,”  of  St. -N az aire,  Nantes,  “pays 
des  parents  de  ma  mère,”  of  Pornichet  and  La  Baule,  of  Sos,  “mon  père  était  ravi 
d’être  revenu  dans  cet  antique  Sos  où  il  était  né,  ou  il  pouvait  rever,  travailler  à  loisir 
et  monter  à  cheval  pour  chasser  à  courre.”  The  portrait  of  Emmanuel  Delbousquet 
emerges  rich  with  detail  about  his  appearance,  habits,  temperament,  family  life,  and 
friendships,  with  insight  concerning  his  purpose:  “Ce  n’est  pas  pour  montrer  les 
défauts  ou  les  qualités  du  paysan  qu’Emmanuel  Delbousquet  a  peint  avec  tant  de 
réalisme  les  types  de  ses  romans,  mais  par  souci  de  la  vérité.  Mon  père  tenait  à  ce 
que  son  œuvre  soit  le  reflet  exact  d’une  race.  .  .”  Near  him  stand  other  poets  whose 
personalities  reappear  in  the  impressions  of  a  girl  who  loved  and  admired  them,  Mau¬ 
rice  Magre,  ‘‘son  regard  était  comme  illuminé;  on  sentait  en  lui  une  vie  intérieure 
intense,  mystique  et  toute  personnelle,”  Marc  Lafargue,  “un  jeune  homme  de  petite 
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taille,  doux  et  charmant,  au  teint  presque  olivâtre,  aux  yeux  bruns  et  aux  cheveux 
noirs,”  Armand  Praviel,  “très  religieux  et  récitant  admirablement  ses  poèmes  .  .  . 
coiffé  d’un  grand  chapeau  languedocien,  toujours  habillé  de  noir,  drapé  dans  une 
large  cape,”  Joseph  d’Arbaud,  “qui  était  bien  comme  je  l’avais  imaginé  à  travers 
son  œuvre:  ardent,  fougueux,  lyrique,  cavalier  remarquable,  en  un  mot  fils  de  cette 
Carmargue,  comme  mon  éère  était,  fils  de  ses  Landes  Gasconnes,”  Francis  Jammes, 
“il  avait  l’air  d’un  patriarche  avec  sa  longue  barbe  noire  semée  de  fils  d’argent  .  .  . 
son  costume  de  bure  brune,  son  large  béret  et  la  mante  dont  il  s’enveloppait,  lui 
donnaient  bien  l’aspect  d’un  pasteur  d’âmes,”  Charles  Guérin,  with  whom  her  father 
carried  on  an  abundant  correspondence,  Joachim  Gasquet  and  Marie  Gasquet, 
“elle  avait  l’air,  comme  lui,  de  porter  dans  son  âme  toute  l’ardeur  et  toute  la  joie 
du  monde.”  Unifying  these  remembrances  is  the  person  of  the  author,  who,  from  a 
child  sensitive  to  every  experience,  attracted  and  stimulated  by  men  and  women  of 
genius,  is  transformed  herself  into  a  woman  confident  of  her  own  poetic  power. 

University  of  California  Merle  L.  Perkins 

Laude,  André.  La  Couleur  végétale.  Terre  de  feu,  1955. 

Marissel,  André.  Meurtre  du  Christ.  Cahiers  de  Rochefort,  1953.  Pp.  11. 

Marissel,  André.  Le  Poète  responsable.  Paris:  Unimuse,  1954.  Pp.  28. 

Mauge,  Gilbert.  Choix  de  poèmes.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1955.  Pp.  93. 

Puel,  Gaston.  La  Randomée  de  l’éclair.  Les  Cahiers  de  Rochefort,  Collection 
Fronton,  No.  1,  1955.  Pp.  38. 

La  Couleur  végétale  is  made  up  of  six  short  poems  on  trees,  leaves  and  birds,  setting 
an  atmosphere  of  search  for  beauty  :  “Je  tends  mes  filets  /  Pour  capturer  du  soleil  ...” 
— “La  terre  est  une  cathédrale  de  lumière.”  The  last  piece,  Romancero  pour  Jean  du 
Vaucluse,  tells  of  the  poet’s  association  with  the  recent  group  at  Avignon:  “Nous 
avons  croisé  nos  regards  d’hommes  sans  épaules  .  .  .” 

In  Marissel’s  Meurtre  du  Christ  we  find  poems  dedicated  to  friends,  including 
several  poets:  Jean  Rousselot  (“Vienne  le  jour  des  mains  clouées  .  .  .”),  Artaud 
(“Plonger,  plonger,  boire  à  longs  traits  /  Le  lait  sévère  des  squelettes  .  .  .”),  Emman¬ 
uel  (“Le  corps,  ce  coffre  hanté  par  le  vautour  .  .  .”).  Abstract  images  of  violence  and 
pain,  perhaps  expressions  of  personal  despair  after  a  misfortune. 

Le  Poète  responsable  has  dedications  to  Bouhier,  Rousselot,  Frédéric  Tristan, 
Delahaye,  Maurice  Toesca,  Jean  Breton,  Patrice  Cauda.  Reminiscences  of  earlier 
personal  pain,  as  in  Meurtre  du  Christ,  but  alleviated  by  allusions  to  love  and  by  more 
graceful  images  (“flûtes  de  verre”)  and  expressions  of  confidence  and  love  for  man 
(“j’ai  pour  chaque  homme  une  prière”). 

For  Gilbert  Mauge’s  book,  Gallimard  has  selected  Poems  from  work  back  to  1932, 
in  a  difficult  neo-classic  versification,  largely  alexandrines  in  rhymed  couplets, 
essentially  devoid  of  abstractions  and  of  romantic  expression.  The  poems  may  be 
divided  chronologically  into  three  periods,  as  suggested  by  the  poet’s  thoughts.  The 
first  main  theme  centers  around  a  girl  or  young  woman  in  her  room,  watching  the 
curtains  from  her  bed,  and  reflecting.  The  only  suggestion  of  love  appears  in  vague 
recollections  of  a  loved  one;  the  significant  mood  is  the  solitude,  free  from  content  as 
well  as  discontent,  a  refined  state  of  calm  strongly  suggestive  of  the  thought  beyond 
Renoir’s  portraits.  Mauge  shows  the  true  inner  persons  portrayed  by  Verlaine  through 
his  special  and  personal  optics  which  in  fact  disguise  the  persons  themselves;  the 
scenes  of  lovers  in  formalized  gardens  differ  from  Verlaine’s  in  avoiding  the  Watteau 
stage  settings  and  allowing  the  elegance  to  suggest  itself  in  the  reader’s  mind. 

Poems  from  Chasse  cette  vivante  (1941-48)  turn  to  themes  of  calm  love  but  also  to 
prevision  of  its  loss  in  death;  the  tone  is  summed  up  in  many  crystalline  verses  such 
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as  “Qu’un  paysage  pur  soit  ton  unique  amour”  or  “Quand  tu  prendras  ma  main  de 
morte  dans  ta  main.”  The  loved  one  seems  to  be  a  new  companion,  bringing  thoughts 
to  the  poet:  “Qu’en  mon  esprit  tu  sois  présent.”  One  feels  that  the  poet  may  have 
passed  through  some  dangerous  illness  at  this  time. 

Comparison  of  the  poems  selected  from  Plus  loin  que  Bételgeuse  and  the  complete 
volume  by  that  title  (Paris,  Odilis,  1952,  25  pages)  emphasizes  the  cyclical  and  con¬ 
tinuous  manner  of  Mauge’s  work,  which  is  kept  in  active  progress,  as  if  recounting  a 
single  adventure,  but  the  versification  mentioned  above,  but  which  loses  greatly  when 
extracted  by  parts.  The  theme  of  death  is  strengthened  by  presences  of  the  dead, 
witnessed  by  the  lovers.  In  the  bleak  setting  of  a  Verlainian  garden,  the  loved  one 
slips  away;  autobiographical  allusions  seem  to  appear  in  a  flight  and  a  rupture.  The 
title  alludes  to  the  region  to  which  the  poet  goes  to  seek  traces  of  the  beloved.  One 
poem  in  alternate  rhyme  scheme,  standing  apart  from  the  sequence,  is  particularly 
powerful  :  “Vivrait-il  à  ses  pieds,  deux  cents  ans,  pur,  fidèle  .  .  .” 

Finally,  in  La  Randonnée  de  l’éclair  Gaston  Puel  has  given  us  prose  poems  inter¬ 
spersed  with  very  short  mottoes  or  flash  images.  The  central  theme  concerns  the 
presence  of  things  in  human  consciousnesses  (“I,”  “we”),  taking  the  form  of  images 
of  light  :  “les  ruitelantes loques  de  la  réalité, ’’‘‘le  cri  titubant  des  corps.”  The  smooth- 
flowing  language  portrays  a  series  of  minor  acts  that  constitute  a  single  adventure  or 
experience. 

University  of  California  Francis  J.  Carmody 

Govr,  Georges.  Le  Moissonneur  d’épines.  Paris  :  Table  Ronde,  1955.  Pp.  344.  Frs.  690. 
Reverzy,  Jean.  Place  des  Angoisses.  Paris:  Julliard,  1956.  Pp.  172.  Frs.  390. 

Roblès,  Emmanuel.  Les  Couteaux.  Paris:  Seuil,  1956.  Pp.  251.  Frs.  480. 

Romains,  Jules.  Le  Fils  de  Jerphanion.  Paris:  Flammarion,  1956.  Pp.  313.  Frs.  600. 
Sagan,  Françoise.  Un  Certain  Sourire.  Paris,  Julliard,  1956.  Pp.  189.  Frs.  500. 
Vercel,  Roger.  Eté  indien.  Paris:  Albin  Michel,  1956.  Pp.  285.  Frs.  420. 

Nous  arrivons  un  peu  tard  pour  parler  du  Renaudot  1955  et  nous  en  éprouvons  du 
remords  car  le  livre  de  Georges  Govy  mérite  qu’on  s’y  arrête.  Certains  critiques  ont 
rapproché  le  Moissonneur  d’épines  des  premiers  livres  de  Malraux;  d’autres  ont  vu 
ce  rapprochement  d’un  mauvais  œil  et  ont  contré  en  plaçant  Govy  bien  au-dessous  de 
l’auteur  des  Conquérants.  Ceux-ci  ont  sans  doute  eu  le  tort  de  vouloir  pousser  trop 
loin  la  comparaison  et  d’attendre  de  Govy  des  conclusions  ou  des  réflexions  sem¬ 
blables  à  celles  de  Malraux.  Mais  plusieurs  décades  ont  passé  et  les  générations  ne  se 
ressemblent  guère.  Si  les  thèmes  traités  par  Govy  sont  les  mêmes — l’individu,  le 
parti,  l’action  sociale,  la  responsabilité,  le  sens  de  l’activité  humaine — et  si  son  héros, 
Richard  Stanley,  a  des  poussées  anarchistes,  ce  dernier  est,  tout  compte  fait,  un 
homme  sans  espoir  et  sans  foi.  Il  n’  a  même  pas  la  foi  en  sa  propre  individualité. 
Connaissant  les  origines  russes  de  Georges  Govy  on  serait  tenté  de  crier  à  la  mélan¬ 
colie  slave,  au  nihilisme,  de  rappeler  cet  “A  quoi  bon?”  général  dont  Tolstoï,  parmi 
les  premiers,  avait  frappé  le  monde  occidental.  Cependant,  son  livre  reflète  une  atti¬ 
tude  intellectuelle  relativement  courante  en  France  après  la  guerre  et  contre  laquelle 
se  sont  dressées  la  pensée  de  Sartre,  celle  de  Camus,  et  la  renaissance  catholique:  il 
se  trouve  que  notre  auteur  est  particulièrement  apte  à  l’exprimer.  Le  Moissonneur 
d’épines  (l’allusion  est  biblique)  est  l’histoire  des  défaites  successive  d’un  homme 
marqué,  marqué  par  sa  naissance,  par  la  fatalité,  et  par  une  faille  intérieure.  C’est 
un  livre  prenant  jusqu’  à  la  dernière  page  qui  laisse  le  lecteur,  tous  les  personnages 
et  le  héros  lui-meme  dans  l’ignorance  de  son  sort.  Arrivé  à  ce  point,  on  sait  que  cela 
n’a  aucune  importance. 

L’ouvrage  de  Reverzy  est  un  roman  de  sensation  et  d’atmosphère  plus  encore  que 
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celui  de  Govy.  Il  s’agit  encore  ici  des  thèmes  de  lassitude,  de  communion  et  de  mort, 
mais  vus  et  sentis  par  un  médecin,  jeune  encore  pourtant,  mais  qui  s  est  chargé  d  un 
grand  poids  de  souffrance.  A  la  suite  d’un  quelconque  constat  de  décès  auquel  nous 
assistons,  le  narrateur,  taciturne  (la  communication,  chez  lui,  est  instinctive),  nous 
plonge  à  sa  suite  dans  une  série  de  souvenirs  centrés  autour  de  la  curieuse  personnalité 
de  son  maître,  professeur  de  clinique  renommé  dans  une  ville  de  province  qui  reste 
anonyme.  Seul  site  nommé  dans  cette  ville,  la  Place  des  Angoisses  où  habitent  les 
plus  grands  médecins  de  l’endroit,  fournit  le  titre  symbolique  de  l’ouvrage.  “Je  ne 
voulais  rien  comprendre,”  dit  à  un  moment  le  narrateur,  parceque  rien  d  humain 
ne  se  comprend,  mais  j’avais  trouvé  ma  place  au  milieu  des  hommes.”  Conclusion  ir¬ 
rationnelle  mais  positive  et  qui  donne  à  ce  personnage  une  valeur  d’antidote  à  celui 
de  Richard  Stanley.  Malgré  quelques  gaucheries  dans  le  récit,  le  livre  est  à  lire. 

L’action  des  Couteaux  se  passe  au  Mexique,  avant  la  guerre,  dans  une  atmosphère 
de  fascisme  xénophobe  et  anti-catholique,  dans  ce  Tabasco  qui  fut  sous  la  férule  du 
dictateur  Tomas  Garrido  Canabal.  Mais  ce  roman  pourrait  presque  se  passer  n’im¬ 
porte  où.  La  couleur  locale  et  l’exotisme,  bien  que  présents,  n’apportent  rien  d’essen¬ 
tiel  au  récit.  Seuls  comptent  le  paludisme  de  Pierre  Mayen,  héros  de  l’histoire,  et  le 
catholicisme — ce  dernier  surtout.  L’idée  centrale  de  Roblès  semble  être  qu’il  n’y  a 
pas  d’acte  gratuit.  Car  Mayen  est  conduit  à  commettre  un  acte  qui  semble  tel  mais 
qui  d’un  point  de  vue  catholique  acquiert  sens,  nécessité  et  symbolisme.  Incroyant 
ou  au  moins  indifférent  il  va  se  trouver  être  l’instrument  de  la  destruction  de  Sagrado, 
la  principale  force  du  mouvement  intellectuel  an ti -catholique.  Une  double  intrigue 
amoureuse  corse  le  récit  et  maintient  l’intérêt  du  lecteur  sans  ajouter  rien  d’essentiel 
à  la  portée  de  l’argument  religieux.  D’ailleurs  la  scène  principale,  celle  qui  conduit  au 
meurtre  de  Sagrado,  est  manquée  :  on  sent  venir  le  dénouement  de  grop  loin.  Le  livre 
ne  manque  pas  de  qualités  mais,  en  fin  de  compte,  il  déçoit  et  c’est  dommage. 

Faut-il  encore  espérer  quelque  chose  de  Jules  Romains?  Nous  ne  le  croyons  guère. 
Le  Fils  de  Jerphanion  voudrait  être  le  portrait  de  la  génération  qui  a  mûri  entre  les 
deux  guerres,  de  ces  jeunes  gens  formés  par  les  Ligues,  le  6  février,  le  Front  Populaire, 
la  défaite  et  le  marché  noir.  Hérissé  de  trucs  et  de  ficelles  il  n’en  est  que  la  caricature 
maladroite.  On  aimerait  au  moins  sentir  une  certaine  pitié,  puisqu’il  ne  peut  apparem¬ 
ment  y  avoir  sympathie,  de  l’auteur  pour  ses  personnages.  Mais  cette  génération, 
une  des  plus  éprouvées  de  l’histoire,  Jules  Romains  ne  semble  ni  l’aimer  ni  vouloir  la 
comprendre.  Le  résultat  est  un  livre  ennuyeux,  inutile  et  faux. 

Le  deuxième  récit  de  Françoise  Sagan  ne  dément  pas  les  qualités  que  la  critique 
a  trouvées  chez  l’auteur  de  Bonjour  tristesse.  Comme  pour  son  premier  ouvrage,  il 
s’agit  ici  d’une  analyse  d’un  état  d’âme  féminin  modifié  par  une  profonde  expérience 
émotive  qui  fait  le  corps  du  récit.  Cette  experience  nous  est  sobrement  narrée  par 
la  protagoniste,  jeune  animal  rationel  (quelquefois  un  peu  trop  intellectuel),  amoral 
parcequ’  animal,  conscient  de  son  amoralité  parceque  rationel — mais  toujours  pur. 
Après  l’érotisme  gratuit  et  pervers  de  Jules  Romains,  on  est  reconnaissant  à  Françoise 
Sagan  de  cette  bouffée  de  fraîcheur  saine.  On  ne  saurait  mieux  caractériser  ses  deux 
premiers  livres  qu’en  citant  ce  que  dit  Dominique,  l’héroïne  d ’Un  Certain  Sourire, 
de  son  amant:  “Il  me  faisait  aussi  découvrir  mon  corps,  m’en  parlait  avec  intérêt, 
sans  indécence,  comme  d’une  chose  précieuse.”  C’est  de  même  qu’elle  nous  aide  à 
découvrir  la  jeune  bourgeoise  française  contemporaine.  L’auteur,  paraît-il,  travaille 
maintenant  à  un  roman  véritable  qui  nous  permettra  de  mieux  juger  de  ses  dons  :  nous 
l’attendons  avec  impatience. 

Comme  chacun  sait,  Roger  Vercel  parle  admirablement  bien  de  la  mer.  Il  nous 
emmène  cette  fois  sur  l’Atlantique  Nord  faire  le  voyage  Le  Havre-New  York  et  retour 
sur  deux  paquebots  de  la  ligne  française  avec  quelques  jours  à  terre  à  New  York.  Les 
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meilleures  pages  du  livre  sont  certainement  celles  de  la  fin,  où  l’auteur  nous  décrit 
le  transatlantique,  par  très  gros  temps,  se  portant  au  secours  d’un  cargo  en  détresse. 
C’est  bien  vu,  bien  senti  et  bien  rendu.  Le  prétexte  du  voyage  et  du  livre  est  une  his¬ 
toire  de  femme  d’officier  de  marine  trompée.  La  femme  idéalisée  et  le  mari  (qui 
n  apparaît  que  pour  une  vingtaine  de  pages)  peu  vraisemblable  ne  nous  permettent 
pas  d’accorder  grand  intérêt  à  leur  aventure.  Mais  le  véritable  point  faible  du  livre, 
c  est  le  bref  séjour  à  New  York:  là,  on  a  l’impression  de  lire  une  sorte  de  guide  touristi¬ 
que  romancé.  Nous  n’y  coupons  pas  des  visites  à  l’Empire  State  Building,  à  Central 
Park,  Harlem,  Rockefeller  Center,  les  Nations  Unies  .  .  .  sans  oublier  l’inévitable 
“bar  automatique,”  et  le  déjeuner,  chez  une  amie,  obtenu  en  ouvrant  le  réfrigérateur 
et  quelques  boites  de  conserves.  Parmi  des  détails  et  des  observations  justes  il  y  a 
nombre  de  préjugés  et  d’erreurs.  Quant  à  la  météorologie  de  New  York,  elle  est  simple¬ 
ment  absurde.  Eté  indien  (pourquoi  ce  titre?)  est  un  document  qui  intéressera  tous 
ceux  qui  se  préoccupent  de  ce  que  pensent  les  peuples  les  uns  des  autres  mais  qui 
n’ajoute  pas  grand’  chose  à  la  réputation  de  Roger  Vercel. 

L.  S.  R. 

Scholarly  Works 

Viatte,  Auguste.  Histoire  littéraire  de  V  Amérique  française  des  origines  à  1950.  Paris  : 
Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1955  (Laval  et  Québec:  Presses  Universi¬ 
taires).  Pp.  545. 

Voici  un  livre  magistral,  un  livre  de  base  qui  doit  trouver  sa  place  sur  les  rayons 
de  toutes  nos  bibliothèques.  Qu’il  y  ait  une  “Amérique  française”  nous  le  savons  tous, 
mais  aucune  étude  jusqu’ici  n’en  avait  retracé  l’histoire.  M.  Viatte  était  tout  par¬ 
ticulièrement  qualifié  pour  le  faire:  “.  .  .  Seize  ans  d’enseignement  à  Québec,  neuf 
séjours  en  Haïti,  trois  voyages  en  Louisiane,  deux  aux  Antilles  françaises.”  De  plus 
il  a  visité  deux  fois  les  Franco-Américains  de  la  Nouvelle  Angleterre.  Son  sujet  en 
soi  est  passionnant:  “.  .  .  même  sans  compter  les  survivances  isolées,  sept  à  huit 
millions  d’hommes  parlent  notre  langue  entre  le  Saint-Laurent  et  les  Tropiques,  une 
langue  assez  vivante  pour  avoir  engendré  une  continuité  d’écrivains  et  d’écoles.” 
C’est  l’histoire  de  ces  écrivains  et  écoles  que  M.  Viatte  reconstitue  depuis  le  XVII" 
siecle  jusqu’en  1950. 

La  documentation  sur  laquelle  il  s’appuie  est  immense,  comme  en  témoigneraient 
à  elles  toutes  seules  les  colonnes  serrées  des  dix-huit  pages  de  “l’index  des  noms  pro¬ 
pres”.  Dans  sa  très  modeste  préface  M.  Viatte  nous  donne  une  idée  de  l’étendue  et  de 
la  difficulté  des  recherches  qu’il  a  entreprises  avec  l’aide  de  subventions  reçues  du 
Conseil  Canadien  des  Humanités,  du  Central  National  de  la  Recherche  Scientifique, 
ainsi  que  de  cours  d’été  dans  les  Universités  de  Laval,  Tulane  et  Fordham.  Jamais 
subventions  ne  furent  plus  heureusement  justifiées.  M.  Viatte  nous  donne  de  très 
nombreux  extraits  de  documents  généralement  enfouis  dans  des  collections  assez 
dispersées:  articles,  poèmes,  extraits  de  romans,  manifestes,  citations  abondent 
donnant  à  son  livre  leur  saveur  particulière,  celle  de  leur  époque,  de  leur  région. 

Mais  si  le  souci  d’une  documentation  complète  place  cette  étude  à  un  rang  élevé 
parmi  les  publications  universitaires  de  grande  classe,  c’est  l’écrivain  en  Viatte  qui 
exploite  ces  écrits  et  les  met  en  valeur.  Clairement  présentées,  histoire  et  tentatives 
littéraires  vivent  sous  sa  plume.  Un  style  direct,  une  compréhension  humaine,  un 
jugement  sûr  animent  tout  le  livre  dont  on  lit  volontiers  d’un  trait  les  545  pages. 
Dans  un  premier  chapitre,  M.  Viatte  remonte  aux  origines  de  cette  littérature  fran¬ 
çaise  du  nouveau  monde  telle  qu’elle  se  présente  sous  le  régime  français.  Il  trace 
ensuite,  en  trois  parties  séparées,  l’évolution  les  vicissitudes  et  les  tendances  de  cette 
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littérature  au  Canada,  aux  Etats-Unis,  dans  les  Antilles.  La  conclusion  générale 
est  une  brilliante  synthèse  résumant  les  parties  précédentes  et  en  tirant  des  conclu¬ 
sions  à  l’égard  de  la  littérature  française  elle-même: 

Par  le  fait  même,  les  littératures  françaises  d’ Amérique  enrichissent  la  nôtre  de 
compartiments  nouveaux.  Il  n’est  pas  mauvais  qu’à  côté  de  la  concentration  parisienne 
elles  lui  permettent  de  s’affirmer  dans  un  cadre  et  des  conditions  insoupçonnables  en 
Europe.  Elles  lui  apportent,  à  travers  le  Canada,  un  peu  du  dynamisme  des  pionniers,  à 
travers  les  Antilles  un  peu  de  l’émotivité  nègre  et  de  sa  puissante  intuition  tellurique. 

Car  c’est  en  effet  au  Canada  et  dans  les  Antilles  que  depuis  quelques  années  se 
dessine,  selon  M.  Viatte,  des  courants  littéraires  vivants  et  originaux,  soit  dans  le 
romain,  soit  en  poésie;  après  un  rapide  “feu  d’artifice”  la  littérature  créole  de  la 
Louisiane  est  morte  avec  le  XIXe  siecle  et  la  société  dont  elle  était  une  expression. 
Le  nom  d’Aimé  Cesaire  ici  s’impose,  mieux  connu  que  celui  du  poète  canadien,  con¬ 
temporain  lui  aussi,  Saint  Denys  Garreau. 

Il  est  de  fait  que  nous  connaissons  mal  cette  littérature  à  laquelle  M.  Viatte  nous 
introduit;  intéressante,  le  plus  souvent  par  ce  qu’elle  nous  apprend  des  idées,  des 
mœurs  de  ces  groupes  de  l’Amérique  française,  elle  semble  désormais  devoir  nous 
apporter  aussi  des  richesses  d’ordre  littéraire. 

New  York  University  Gebmaine  Brée 

Bieber,  Konrad  F.  L’Allemagne  vue  par  les  écrivains  de  la  Résistance  française. 

Préface  d’Albert  Camus.  Genève  :  E.  Droz,  et  Lille  :  Giard,  1954.  Pp.  185.  Frs.  1000. 

La  publication  en  France  de  l’ouvrage  de  Monsieur  Bieber  apporte  à  l’étude  de 
la  littérature  des  années  1940-1945  une  contribution  particulièrement  opportune  Le 
concept  de  Résistance  a  laissé  trop  d’équivoques  et  de  confusion,  du  fait  de  la  multi¬ 
plicité  de  ses  origines  pour  qu’un  Camus  lui-même  ne  trouve  pas  à  son  égard  de 
meilleure  attitude  que  le  silence.  Les  tableaux  “cliniques”  comme  celui  qui  nous  est 
offert  sont  presque  inexistants;  on  saura  gré  à  Mr.  Bieber  d’avoir  abordé  cette  étude 
en  observateur  consciencieux,  impartial,  soucieux  de  dégager  ce  qui  peut  être  retenu 
de  positif  dans  ce  domaine. 

Il  nous  rappelle  d’abord  ce  long  passé  de  communion  intellectuelle  entre  la  France 
et  l’Allemagne;  puis  le  chauvinisme  débridé  de  1870  à  1914,  suivi  de  la  brève  réaction 
d’un  réalisme  sain  avec  la  génération  de  Barbusse,  Duhamel,  Giono  etc.  .  .  .  Enfin 
le  glissement,  dans  l’entre  deux  guerres,  vers  un  pacifisme  dont  l’aveuglement  devait 
aller  chez  quelques-uns,  jusqu’à  accueillir  la  victoire  nazie  comme  la  paix  désirée. 
Ces  expériences  avaient  largement  démontré  les  écueils  à  éviter.  Les  écrivains  de  la 
Résistance  devaient  construire  sur  des  valeurs  permanentes  et  positives.  Les  risques 
effroyables  encourus  par  eux  les  ont  conduits  à  une  sorte  d’ascèse  ;  comment  introduire 
“de  la  littérature”  dans  un  témoignage  porté  au  péril  de  leur  vie?  Mr  Bieber  nous 
fait  bien  voir  comment  ils  demeurèrent  étrangers  aux  sollicitations  ultra-patriotiques 
(Londres,  puis  Alger),  et  de  haine  systématique  d’un  Ilya  Ehrenbourg  à  partir  des 
appartenances  philosophiques  les  plus  diverses,  de  Gabriel  Marcel  à  Vercors,  de 
Guehenno  à  Mauriac.  Us  se  voulaient  témoins  de  la  survie  et  de  la  vitalité  de  la  pensée 
française,  mais  cette  fois,  dans  le  maintien,  envers  l’ennemi,  d’un  véritable  hu¬ 
manisme  fraternel  dont  les  pires  circonstances  ne  devaient  guère  les  faire  dévier. 

La  question  ainsi  située,  l’ouvrage  de  Monsieur  Bieber  va  nous  introduire  d’abord 
à  la  prose  de  la  Résistance,  puis  à  la  poésie.  Enfin,  l’examen  de  deux  œuvres  parmi  les 
plus  représentatives,  celles  de  Camus  et  de  Vercors,  précédera  le  bilan  de  cette  étude. 

L  atmosphère  des  premiers  temps  de  l’occupation  nous  est  très  objectivement  res¬ 
tituée.  Désarroi  général,  apathie  consécutive  au  choc  de  la  défaite,  sommeil  de 
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l’opinion.  Du  côté  Résistance,  c’est  “une  poignée  de  Français”  qui  va  obscurément 
ranimer  la  flamme.  Les  poètes  d’abord.  En  dépit  de  toutes  les  ressources  d’allusions 
que  le  genre  offrait  pour  passer  la  censure,  la  clandestinité  s’imposa  rapidement. 
Premiers  à  y  entrer,  les  poètes  ouvraient  la  voie  aux  prosateurs.  Ensemble,  ils  retrou¬ 
vaient  une  pleine  liberté  d’expression.  Pas  de  croisade  exterminatrice.  Le  ton  de 
l’écrivain  résistant  demeurera  élevé,  “ce  qu’il  avait  à  dire  était  quelque  chose  de 
pur,  de  noblement  humain.”  Humain  à  raison  des  contacts  personnels  avec  l’ennemi, 
“ombre  pareille  à  un  deuil  que  tout  le  monde  ressent.”  L’ambiance  du  combat  s’en 
trouve  éclaircie:  “combat  sans  venin”  dit  Mr  Bieber,  qui  va  même  jusqu’à  la  pitié 
pour  l’ennemi  égaré.  Ainsi  de  Guéhenno:  “Rien  ne  se  fera  sans  amour.”  Une  telle 
affirmation  pouvait  mieux  s’attendre  d’un  croyant. 

Ce  souci  d’humanité  nous  est  montré  comme  l’aboutissment  d’une  absolue  lucidité. 
A  la  destruction  nécessaire  de  la  puissance  militaire  des  Allemands  répond  le  respect 
de  leur  civilisation.  La  grandeur  de  celle-ci,  les  résistants  ont  voulu  l’avoir  présente 
à  l’esprit,  d’où  la  publication  du  recueil  “Les  Bannis”  où  se  retrouvaient  les  plus 
grands  noms  de  l’humanisme  poétique  allemand,  exclus  des  éditions  officielles  de 
l’époque. 

Cette  magnanimité  ne  s’étendait  pas  toutefois  aux  collaborateurs.  Ils  devaient 
même  servir  de  “paratonnerre”  en  déviant  et  en  concentrant  sur  leurs  trahisons  la 
haine  qu’on  eût  pu  risquer  de  porter  à  l’ennemi.  Non  pas  que  la  compréhension  de  ce 
dernier  allât  jusqu’à  la  complaisance.  L’écrivain  résistant  différa  simplement  la  solu¬ 
tion  de  l’énigme  allemande  au-delà  du  temps  du  conflit.  Sa  clairvoyance  évitait 
l’écueil  de  la  haine.  La  mise  en  forme  littéraire  du  souvenir  des  sévices  subis  est 
bannie  des  ouvrages  concernant  les  camps  de  concentration.  C’est  sur  le  ton  du  guide 
qu’ils  nous  y  donnent  accès.  Au  point  qu’en  ce  qui  concerne  la  dégradation  de  l’homme 
poursuivie  par  les  nazis,  les  rescapés  se  montreront  moins  affectés  de  l’acharnement 
du  bourreau  que  de  l’échec  de  ceux  de  leurs  compagnons  que  ces  méthodes  parvinrent 
à  réduire  à  l’avilissement.  La  seule  exception  de  Jean-Jacques  Bernard,  dans  “Le 
camp  de  la  mort  lente,”  et  son  succès  éphémère  le  prouve  assez. 

Les  poètes  ne  puisèrent  pas  leur  inspiration  à  d’autres  sources.  Mais  quel  effort 
particulier  leur  imposait  1’ “engagement,”  si  l’on  songe  aux  préoccupations  de  la 
poésie  de  1918  à  1939:  intellectualisme,  recherches  abstraites,  surréalisme.  Aussi  y 
trouva-t-elle  un  renouvellement  autrement  radical  que  celui  du  roman.  Plus  aisé  à 
franchir  après  “Hourra  l’Oural,”  pour  un  Aragon,  cet  obstacle  ne  devait  pas  l’être 
avec  moins  de  maîtrise  par  le  surréaliste  René  Char  qui  transposa  sa  sérénité  héroïque 
de  combattant  dans  une  œuvre  d’une  densité  et  d’une  plénitude  exceptionnelles.  A 
travers  Reverdy,  Eluard,  Emmanuel,  tant  d’autres,  la  poésie  se  renouvelait 
brillamment. 

Les  pages  plus  attachantes  de  l’étude  de  Mr  Bieber  sont  assurément  celles  qu’il 
consacre  à  Vercors  et  à  Camus.  Il  nous  fait  pénétrer  l’évolution  de  la  pensée  de  ce 
dernier,  qui,  du  fatalisme  de  l’absurde  allait  le  conduire  à  la  lutte  active.  Celle-ci 
manifestait  son  culte  de  l’homme  à  l’encontre  de  “l’obstacle  invincible  de  1  histoire, 
par  une  lutte  sans  pitié,  mais  sans  haine,  qui,  “détruisant  sa  puissance  sans  mutiler 
son  âme,”  tendra  à  sauver  l’ennemi  lui-même:  lutte  fraternelle.  De  Vercors,  c’est 
au-delà  encore,  l’invincible  souci  de  rapprochement  qui  nous  est  proposé  comme 
essentiel. 

En  bref,  le  grand  mérite  de  la  thèse  de  Mr  Bieber  est  de  dégager  clairement  ces 
tendances  universelles  de  la  Résistance  littéraire  française  :  lucidité,  absence  de 
haine,  souci  de  l’humanisme  à  préserver  dans  la  perspective  d’une  communauté  a 
rétablir  après  la  lutte.  Cette  étude  n’était  pas,  à  l’origine,  destinés  à  la  publication. 
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De  là,  redites  parfois  déconcertantes.  Telle  quelle,  elle  n’en  constitue  pas  moins,  par 
sa  documentation  précise,  l’importante  bibliographie  qui  l’étaie,  et  l’objectivité  qui 
l’anime,  un  très  utile  instrument  de  travail. 

Manhattanville  College  Marie-Thérèse  Géhin 

Rolland,  Romain.  Romain  Rolland  par  lui-même.  Images  et  textes  présentés  par 
Jean-Bertrand  Barrère.  Paris:  Editions  du  Seuil,  1956.  Pp.  189. 

Monsieur  Barrère  has  carefully  selected  texts  (including  unpublished  ones)  from 
the  words  of  Romain  Rolland  and  has  grouped  them  to  give  the  reader  some  insight 
into  the  author’s  family  background,  education,  activities,  friendships,  and  aesthetic 
principles.  Other  groupings  show  the  dominant  influences,  especially  Nature  and 
music,  on  Rolland ’s  creative  expressions.  The  total  presentation,  while  somewhat 
kaleidoscopic,  gives  a  true  feeling  of  the  man  and  the  artist.  It  is  no  small  feat  to 
portray  accurately  and  briefly  the  historian,  professor,  novelist,  dramatist,  musician, 
and  pacifist  that  was  Romain  Rolland.  Much  credit  is  due  Monsieur  Barrère  for 
having  done  it  so  well.  He  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  a  considerable  number  of 
manuscripts  and  photographs,  many  of  which  are  reproduced  for  the  first  time 
through  the  kindness  of  Madame  Marie-Romain  Rolland,  to  illustrate  the  book.  An 
indelible  impression  is  left  with  the  reader  as  he  pictorially  follows  Romain  Rolland 
from  infancy  to  the  grave. 

For  those  who  do  not  know  Rolland  well,  this  book  offers  an  opportunity  to  sample 
his  works  and  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  many  endeavors  of  his  genius.  For  those 
who  know  Rolland  well,  this  book  brings  fresh  meaning  to  his  artistic  conception  of 
unity  from  diversity.  As  he  once  expressed  it  :  “Le  travail  du  penseur  .  .  .  c’est  juste¬ 
ment  de  saisir  les  contraires  et  de  les  expliquer  par  un  principe  supérieur,  ou  (s’il  est 
un  artiste)  de  les  harmoniser  en  lui.”  In  spite  of  the  complexity  of  his  personality  and 
the  diversity  of  his  interests,  there  are  remarkably  few  dissonant  notes  in  the  rich 
harmonizations  of  Rolland ’s  life  and  works. 

Many  will  find  the  chronological  table  at  the  end  of  the  book  particularly  helpful. 
It  is  more  complete  than  the  one  in  Marcel  Doisy’s  “Romain  Rolland”  and  gives 
dates  of  events  in  Rolland’s  life  which  are  not  easily  ascertained  from  previous  pub¬ 
lications.  Students  and  scholars  alike  will  welcome  the  addition  of  Romain  Rolland 
par  lui  même  to  the  “Ecrivains  de  toujours”  collection. 

New  York  University  William  Willis 


Gabriel,  Astrik  L.  Student  Life  in  Ave  Maria  College,  Mediaeval  Paris;  History  and 
Ghartulary  of  the  College  ( Publications  in  Mediaeval  Studies,  The  University  of 
Notre  Dame).  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  1955.  Pp.  460.  $6.75. 

There  are  many  fine  books  and  articles  available  now  which  describe  in  great  de¬ 
tail  the  development  of  medieval  French  universities  and  their  course  of  studies  both 
in  the  professional  arts,  theology,  law,  and  medical  schools,  and  in  what  we  would 
now  call  the  preparatory  schools  where  young  boys  were  instructed  in  the  rudiments 
of  Latin  grammar  and  the  other  studies  required  for  admission  to  higher  studies  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  Master’s  degree.  The  present  book  is  concerned  with  one  of  these 
preparatory  colleges,  and  it  gives  perhaps  more  graphically  than  any  other  an  in¬ 
timate  and  very  human  picture  of  the  life  of  its  students  and  masters. 

Ave  Maria  College  was  founded  in  1336,  in  that  early  period  of  the  fourteenth 
century  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War  when  no  less  than  twenty 
new  colleges  were  founded  in  Paris.  It  was  a  time  of  great  cultural  and  political  re¬ 
newal  which  might  well  have  flowered  with  great  splendor  had  it  not  been  for  the 
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devastation  of  invasion  and  internecine  war,  and  the  decimation  of  the  population 
by  the  horror  of  the  Black  Plague.  A  studious  haven  for  some  six  young  students  from 
eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  for  two  poor  young  beneficiarii  was  provided  in  a 
house  on  the  Montagne  Sainte-Geneviève  in  the  heart  of  the  Latin  Quarter  by  John 
of  Hubant,  a  wise  and  charitable  priest  and  canonist. 

The  regulations  of  the  new  college  were  moderate  but  demanding.  The  boys’  days 
were  filled  with  obligations  of  prayer  and  study  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the 
Master  and  the  Chaplain  of  the  college.  There  was,  however,  provision  for  recreation 
after  meals,  and  there  is  even  a  note  in  the  Chartulary  of  the  college  on  “Les  Jeux 
des  enffenz.”  Some  of  the  games  listed  are,  as  Father  Gabriel  reminds  us,  among  those 
found  in  the  extraordinary  catalogue  of  Gargantua’s  pastimes.  The  founder  was 
concerned  that  the  boys  should  be  well  nourished,  should  have  a  moderate  amount  of 
“weak  wine”  at  their  meals,  and  that  they  should  be  “clean  both  of  heart  and  body. 

Discipline  was  strict  but  temperate.  The  filth  and  brutality  which  we  hear  of  from 
Erasmus  and  Montaigne  in  schools  of  their  time  were  not  characteristic  of  medieval 
schools.  At  Ave  Maria  College  the  punishment  for  serious  infractions  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  was  expulsion,  not  flogging.  Many  school  librarians  and  others  today  may  be 
edified  to  learn  that  corporal  punishment  was  inflicted  only  after  the  weekly  inspec¬ 
tion  of  books  loaned,  for  the  offense  of  having  lost  or  mutilated  a  book.  A  good  library 
of  the  standard  books  used  in  the  schools  of  the  time  was  provided  by  the  founder  as 
well  as  strict  regulations  intended  to  preserve  that  valuable  library. 

Since  the  boys  were  closely  regimented  in  their  daily  lives  and  quite  cloistered 
from  the  ordinary  life  of  the  city,  the  founder  was  concerned  with  their  entire  de¬ 
velopment,  moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual  and  physical.  Hence,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  obligations  of  prayer  he  charged  them  with  the  care  of  poor  students, 
beneficiarii,  two  of  whom  were  young  boys  who  lived  with  the  regular  bursarii,  or 
fellows,  and  the  six  others  in  a  house  provided  for  them.  There  were  also  two  houses 
provided  for  ten  poor  old  men  and  ten  poor  old  women.  The  college  community  was 
obliged  to  give  these  needy  people  their  old  clothing  and  shoes,  and  the  founder  was 
careful  to  lay  upon  the  Master  and  the  Chaplain  the  obligation  of  seeing  to  it  that  the 
students  should  not  wear  their  shoes  out  before  giving  them  as  alms. 

Like  many  Parisian  colleges,  Ave  Maria  fell  on  evil  days  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
complicated  in  its  case  by  unwise  financial  administration,  until  it  was  finally  merged 
in  1769  with  the  Collège  Louis -le-Grand. 

The  present  book  describes  the  organization,  the  history,  and  the  daily  life  of  the 
college  with  soundly  documented  scholarship  and  warm  human  sympathy.  Appended 
to  this  account  is  the  publication  for  the  first  time  of  all  the  documents  pertaining 
to  the  foundation  and  administration  of  the  college  (pages  251-420).  Not  the  least 
valuable  feature  of  this  most  informative  and  attractive  book  is  the  excellent  bib¬ 
liography  (pages  421-440)  which  is  in  itself  an  introduction  to  medieval  education 
for  those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  as  many  will  undoubtedly 
wish  to  do  after  having  read  this  excellent  account  of  one  Parisian  college  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  after  having  seen  its  handsome  plates  showing  plans,  remaining 
vestiges,  and  reproductions  of  the  miniatures  of  the  medieval  manuscript  which  il¬ 
lustrate  the  statutes  and  customs  of  the  college. 

Fordham  University  Jean  Misrahi 

Sainte-Beuve.  Cahier  de  notes  grecques.  Edited  by  Ruth  Mulhauser.  Chapel  Hill: 

University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1955.  Pp.  72.  $3.50. 

Sainte-Beuve  was  better  versed  in  Latin  literature  than  in  Greek;  he  dwelled  on 
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the  “coteaux  modérés”  and  felt  more  at  home  with  Cowper  and  Wordsworth  than 
with  Blake  and  Shelley,  with  minor  French  romantics  than  with  Hugo  or  Baudelaire, 
and  with  Propertius  and  Virgil  than  Aeschylus  or  Thucydides.  Yet  he  knew  that  a 
more  intimate  familiarity  with  the  language  and  the  winters  of  ancient  Greece  would 
have  broadened  his  taste,  often  dangerously  fond  of  atticism  and  of  Alexandrian 
artificial  gracefulness.  He  was  not  content  with  translations.  Unweariedly  he  took 
Greek  lessons  from  several  Greeks  who  had  settled  in  Paris,  turned  the  pages  of 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  annotated  Greek  texts.  Between  1855  and  1865  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  aging  critic  kept  a  very  conscientious  notebook  on  his  Greek  readings. 

That  notebook  is  now  in  the  Lovenjoul  Collection  of  the  Institut  de  France.  Jules 
Troubat,  Sainte-Beuve’s  secretary,  had  published,  most  unsatisfactorily,  only  a  small 
part  of  the  critic’s  notes.  Miss  Mulhauser  has  now  edited  them  expertly.  Her  slim 
volume  has  only  one  fault,  for  which  it  would  not  be  held  responsible  :  its  excessive 
price,  which  will  forbid  the  compatriots  of  Sainte-Beuve  from  purchasing  and  utiliz¬ 
ing  this  useful  publication.  It  is  preceded  by  an  intelligent  and  concise  introduction, 
which  stresses  Sainte-Beuve’s  method  of  work:  to  the  end,  he  would  broaden  his 
perspective  through  the  study  of  antiquity,  jot  down  quotations  from  the  ancients 
to  be  utilized  in  his  comments  on  modern  writers,  compare  older  and  recent  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  same  fundamental  truths.  Homer,  Pindar  and  the  Palatine  Anthology 
are  the  authors  or  books  to  which  Sainte-Beuve  recurs  most  frequently  in  these  notes, 
although  he  never  really  understood  the  Theban  lyricist  from  the  inside.  He  also 
perused  a  good  many  very  secondary  Greek  scholars  and  compilers,  but  seems  to 
have  devoted  relatively  little  time  to  the  tragic  poets,  the  historians  and  the  phi¬ 
losophers  of  Greece.  These  informal  notes  throw  some  light  on  the  critic’s  working 
methods  and  enforce  our  admiration  for  his  concientiousness  and  for  his  taste.  They 
constitute  a  basis  for  a  comprehensive  study  on  Sainte-Beuve  and  the  ancient  world, 
which  Miss  Mulhauser  is  eminently  fitted  to  give  us. 

Yale  University  Henri  Peyre 

Brodin,  Pierre.  Présences  contemporaines.  Tome  II.  Bibliothèque  de  l’école  des 
Hautes  Etudes.  Paris:  Editions  Debresse,  1955.  Pp.  425. 

The  material  in  this  second  volume  of  studies,  as  in  the  previous  one,  was  first 
used  in  courses  conducted  by  M.  Brodin  at  l’Ecole  Libre  des  Hautes  Etudes  ( Université 
française  de  New-York)  and  elsewhere.  It  is  clear  that  in  preparing  it  for  publication 
he  had  chiefly  in  mind  a  group  of  readers  not  as  yet  familiar  with  recent  French 
literature.  Each  of  these  essays  could  serve  as  an  effective  introduction  to  the  writer 
presented,  and  although  M.  Brodin  expresses  his  own  opinions  the  tone  of  the  col¬ 
lection,  on  the  whole,  is  expository  rather  than  critical. 

The  eighteen  figures  he  has  chosen  were  all  born  during  the  twenty-year  period  be¬ 
tween  1866  and  1888.  None  of  the  essays  is  long,  but  among  the  longest  and  the  most 
perceptive  are  studies  of  Proust,  Gide,  Valéry,  Péguy  and  Giraudoux.  Before  each 
essay  there  is  a  chronology  of  the  writer’s  works,  convenient  for  quick  reference  and 
supplemented,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  by  a  short  bibliography  of  critical  material. 
Most  of  the  essays  are  introduced  by  a  paragraph  that  serves  in  general  to  situate  the 
writer  among  his  contemporaries;  then  we  are  given  an  account  of  his  career  with  a 
discussion  of  his  major  works,  and,  in  conclusion,  a  summing  up  of  the  qualities  for 
which  he  is  famous.  In  presenting  this  group  of  novelists,  moralists  and  poets,  M 
Brodin  often  compares  his  own  opinions  with  those  of  other  critics  and  makes  gen- 
erous  use  of  Quotations  from  the  writers  themselves. 

“Il  est  difficile,”  he  confesses,  “d’analyser  en  quelques  pages  le  génie  de  Péguy”] 
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and  certainly  it  must  be  quite  as  hard  to  present  in  twenty  pages  a  deep-going  analysis 
of  the  genius  of  Proust  or  Claudel  or  Saint-John  Perse.  One  must  not  expect,  there¬ 
fore,  to  find  in  this  book  anything  comparable  to  Mme  Magny’s  brilliant  portraits 
of  20th  century  novelists.  M.  Brodin  has  not  allowed  himself  the  space  (or  perhaps  the 
time)  for  studies  of  such  scope  and  originality.  Now  and  then  he  makes  rather  sweep¬ 
ing  statements.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  “tout  esprit  sérieux”  would  agree  that 
Proust  gives  “autant,  sinon  plus,  que  La  Comédie  humaine,  l’impression  d’un  monde.” 
There  must  be  exceptions — even  among  esprits  très  sérieux.  One  may  also  question 
whether  Claudel’s  Partage  de  Midi  “peut  soutenir  la  comparaison  avec  les  plus  belles 
des  tragédies  shakespeariennes.”  Many  readers  will  probably  not  share  M.  Brodin’s 
faith  in  “l’inexorable  sincérité”  of  André  Gide,  in  spite  of  Gide’s  own  assertions.  It 
would  be  unfair,  however,  to  imply  that  M.  Brodin  is  given  to  making  dogmatic 
judgments.  He  realizes  that  one  can  never  say  the  final  word  about  one’s  contempo¬ 
raries.  In  the  case  of  Gide,  for  example,  he  sets  beside  his  own  opinion  the  very  dif¬ 
ferent  estimate  by  Claudel,  that  “le  journal  de  Gide  n’est  que  pose  et  insincérités” ; 
and  he  concludes  a  most  sympathetic  study  of  Paul  Valéry  with  the  startling  but  by 
no  means  far-fetched  suggestion  that  future  generations  may  consider  him  merely 
“comme  une  sorte  de  Leconte  de  Lisle  du  XXe  siècle.” 

These  little  essays,  taken  together  with  the  first  series,  form  a  handy  guidebook 
to  the  field  of  contemporary  French  literature.  The  reader  eager  to  explore  this  rich 
territory  will  find  in  each  of  M.  Brodin’s  chapters  the  various  “points  of  interest” 
neatly  listed  and  pleasantly  described. 

University  of  Wisconsin  Samuel  Rogers 

Civilisation 

Groethuysen,  Bernard.  Philosophie  de  la  Révolution  française,  précédé  de  Montes¬ 
quieu.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1956.  Pp.  302. 

Parfois  on  imprime  ce  que  l’auteur  n’aurait  jamais  pensé  à  publier.  Bernard 
Groethuysen  est  mort  en  1946,  et,  sans  doute  pour  faire  hommage  à  un  homme  de 
lettres  distingué,  on  publie,  en  1956,  sous  son  nom  un  ouvrage  intitulé:  Philosophie 
de  la  Révolution  française,  précédé  de  Montesquieu.  Une  note  de  l’éditeur  explique  que 
Groethuysen  préparait  depuis  longtemps  la  suite  de  son  L’Eglise  et  la  bourgeoisie, 
paru  en  1927,  et  qu’à  sa  mort  il  avait  laissé  un  fragment  sur  Montesquieu.  D’autre 
part,  l’éditeur  avait  trouvé  dans  les  papiers  de  Groethuysen  “un  essai,  qui  paraît 
à  peu  près  achevé”  sur  la  philosophie  de  la  Révolution,  “qui  constitute  la  deuxième 
partie  et  la  plus  importante  du  présent  volume.”  A  la  fin  du  fragment  “Montesquieu, 
une  nouvelle  notice  de  l’éditeur  nous  informe  que  ce  qui  suit  sont  des  notes  d  un 
cours  que  Groethuysen  a  fait  à  l’université  de  Berlin,  en  .  .  .  1907,  traduites  par 
l’éditeur. 

Un  fragment  de  77  pages  et  des  notes  de  conférences  données  il  y  a  48  ans,  lorsque 
Groethuysen  en  avait  19!  Encore  on  se  demande  si  ces  notes  représentent  le  texte 
authentique  des  conférences,  ou  —  ce  qui  est  plus  probable  s  il  s  agit  de  notes 
en  vue  de  son  cours,  notes  par  lesquelles  le  jeune  professeur  aurait  tâché  de  s  éclaircir 
lui-même  sur  les  points  qu’il  lui  importait  à  souligner.  On  comprendrait  alors  qu’il 
ait  posé  les  thèmes  principaux  d’une  manière,  puis  d’une  autre,  qu’il  ait  trouvé  bon 
de  tourner  et  de  retourner  les  questions,  non  pas  deux,  trois,  mais  trente  fois. 

On  aurait  mauvaise  grâce  de  s’en  prendre  à  un  auteur  parfaitement  innocent  de  la 
publication  posthume  d’un  fragment,  et  de  notes  personnelles  datant  de  des  débuts 
littéraires.  Voici  néanmoins  les  idées  générales  de  la  Philosophie  de  la  Révolution 
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française.  L’auteur  fait  abstraction  des  événements,  il  se  place  au  moment  de  la  révo¬ 
lution  et  trace  les  courants  qui  ont  débouché  dans  le  fonds  des  idées  gouvernant  les 
hommes  de  la  révolution.  La  France  du  dix-huitième  siècle  est  vue  comme  un  champ 
clos;  les  influences  historiques,  pas  plus  que  les  influences  étrangères  ne  sont  con¬ 
sidérées,  ou  à  peine.  Le  siècle  s’ouvre  sous  le  signe  de  la  désintégration  des  rigidités 
et  des  certitudes  du  siècle  précédent.  Montesquieu  (il  ne  s’agit  pas  ici  du  fragment 
mentionné)  est  le  premier  penseur  à  établir  une  nouvelle  méthode  pour  pénétrer  et 
rendre  claires  les  actions  des  hommes.  Il  a  introduit  le  relativisme  politique,  en 
montrant  qu’il  y  avait  autant  de  formes  de  gouvernement,  autant  de  religions  qu’il 
y  avait  de  peuples;  qu’elles  se  valent  toutes,  pourvu  qu’elles  satisfassent  la  nation  et 
contribuent  à  sa  conservation.  Comme  conseil  pratique,  la  Révolution  lui  doit  surtout 
l’insistance  sur  la  division  des  pouvoirs.  Groethysen  se  tourne  ensuite  vers  Voltaire 
et  sa  passion  de  la  raison,  son  effort  inlassable  à  marteler  les  esprits,  ses  preuves  sans 
nombre  du  non-fondé  des  superstitions  qui  enchaînaient  l’humanité,  avec  l’accent 
toujours  sur  les  méfaits  de  l’Eglise.  Mais  aucun  penseur  du  siècle  n’avait  fourni  plus 
de  matière  explosive  et  utilisable  à  la  Révolution  que  Rousseau.  Ses  théories  sont 
vues  comme  émanations  de  sa  personnalité  étrange  et  étrangère  à  cette  société  fran¬ 
çaise  qui  l’attirait,  le  flattait,  le  glaçait,  et  le  révoltait.  Il  rêvait  de  l’homme  naturel 
d’avant  la  formation  de  la  société,  ensuite,  se  rendant  compte  qu’on  ne  pouvait 
remonter  le  courant  de  l’histoire,  de  l’homme  dans  unesociété  plus  saine,  moins  dégra¬ 
dante  pour  l’individu  né  libre.  D’où  le  contrat  librement  conclu  entre  tous  les  mem¬ 
bres  d’un  peuple,  et  l’abdication  volontaire  de  leur  indépendance  en  vue  d’une  asso¬ 
ciation  d’égaux,  tous  également  soumis  à  la  loi  qu’ils  se  seraient  donnée. 

Voilà  la  Révolution  survenue.  Le  lecteur  n’y  était  pas  arrivé  sans  peine,  retenu 
à  chaque  pas  par  la  surabondance  d’éclaircissements  du  très  clair.  Mais  on  tenait 
bien  sa  chronologie  et  ses  auteurs.  Au  moment  du  grand  bouleversement,  lorsque 
les  révolutionnaires  avaient  à  mettre  en  pratique  les  idées  du  siècle  et  à  réconcilier 
les  contradictions,  on  ne  nous  dit  plus  qui  sont  les  théoriciens  et  à  quelle  époque  ils 
ont  émis  telle  opinion  ou  telle  autre.  C’est  tantôt  “pendant  la  Révolution,”  tantôt 
“au  début  de  la  Révolution,”  ou  encore  à  un  moment  incertain  avant  la  convocation 
des  Trois-Etats.  Sieyès  est  mentionné  en  passant,  puis  ne  régnent  plus  que  les  problè¬ 
mes  :  il  fallait  statuer  sur  le  droit  privé,  sur  le  droit  public,  sur  le  rôle  du  peuple  souve¬ 
rain,  celui  du  législateur,  celui  du  gouvernement  que  le  peuple  sera  appelé  à  se  donner, 
il  fallait  répartir  et  délimiter  les  pouvoirs.  Les  exemples  de  l’Angleterre  et  des  Etats- 
Unis  d’Amérique  pouvaient  servir  tout  au  plus  d’encouragement,  les  questions  de 
l’heure  devaient  etre  résolues  selon  les  nouvelles  données  nationales.  C’était  com¬ 
plexe,  évidemment,  et  il  fallait  le  débrouiller,  mais  à  lire  les  notes  que  nous  avons 
sous  les  yeux,  on  dirait  que  le  temps  s'était  arrêté,  que  rien  ne  se  passait  en  France 
à  1  heure  de  la  révolution  qu’un  débat  général  pour  décider  comment  au  mieux  mettre 
à  1  honneur  les  idéaux  que  les  héros  passés  avaient  légués  aux  révolutionnaires.  En 
plus  des  questions  brûlantes,  il  semble  qu’il  avait  fallu  absolument  résoudre  des 
problèmes  tels  que:  “Quelle  est  la  raison  d’être  d’un  état?  Comment  peut-il  légitimer 
son  existence?”  On  disait:  l’homme  est  libre,  “mais  pourquoi  est-il  libre?”  et  “qu’est- 
il  autorisé  à  faire  dans  sa  liberté  récupérée?”  On  se  doute  que  Groethuysen  s’est 
chargé  de  plus  de  difficultés  que  n’en  avaient  les  révolutionnaires  eux-mêmes,  et  le 
jeune  historien  semble  incapable  de  lâcher  prise:  problèmes  et  solutions  sont  répétés 
encore  et  encore,  une  vingtaine,  une  trentaine  de  fois.  Non,  un  tel  procédé  est  si 
peu  naturel  à  un  homme  fin  et  intelligent  que  nous  pouvons  être  sûrs  que  ces  notes 
n  ont  jamais  été  lues,  telles  quelles,  devant  les  étudiants  de  Berlin.  Et  pourtant  les 
idées  individuelles  sont  précises,  liées,  on  dirait,  intimement  vécues,  et  instructives. 
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N’étaient  les  redites  et  quelques  obscurités,  peut-être  dues  au  traducteur,  on  ne 
pourrait  souhaiter  introduction  plus  fine  à  l’esprit  du  dix-huitième  siècle  et  aux 
hommes  qui  lui  ont  donné  corps  et  âme. 

Mannes  College  of  Music  E.  Marcu 


Guérard,  Albert.  Napoleon  I.  New  York:  Knopf,  1956.  Pp.  xi  +  193. 

Among  other  things  the  twentieth  century  inherited  in  legacy  from  its  predecessor 
a  deep  interest  in  the  study  of  history.  And  as  the  age  has  matured,  its  concern  with 
the  past  has  increase,  partly,  perhaps,  since  the  future  holds  such  dubious  promise. 
It  has  sought  understandings  and  explanations  from  the  past  in  an  attempt  to  shape 
ever-increasing  masses  of  complex  and  contradictory  data  into  patterns  meaningful 
to  troubled  times. 

This  interest  is  not  confined  to  the  specialist;  intelligent  adults  have  felt  an  urge 
to  return  to  yesterday  for  enlightenment.  Unfortunately,  they  lack  the  training  and 
time  to  search  archives,  or  to  weigh  pros  and  cons  offered  in  heavy  tomes.  Moreover, 
the  contemporary  reading  public  has  been  conditioned  to  an  acceptance  of  the  ex¬ 
cerpt,  the  digest,  or  the  resumé.  In  recognition  of  this  vogue  the  publishers  of  the 
present  volume  have  planned  it  as  one  of  a  series  designed  to  be  as  entertaining  as 
fiction,  and  as  informative  as  larger  works.  The  book  is  not  meant  for  specialists  but 
for  those  interested  readers  for  whom  an  encyclopedia  account  is  too  brief  and  dry. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Guérard  has  had  to  face  a  perplexing  problem:  how  best  to 
portray  a  great  man,  particularly  one  like  Napoleon,  whom  time  has  shrouded  in  a 
legend  of  unbelievable  proportions?  He  might  have  chosen  to  follow  Carlyle’s  theory 
of  the  hero,  Emerson’s  notion  of  the  representative  man,  or  Hitler’s  concept  of  the 
leader.  Instead  he  has  elected  to  sketch  the  portrait  of  a  very  human  figure,  “a 
creature  of  strong  but  ailing  flesh,  lean  and  sulphurous  in  youth,  paunchy  and  lardy 
in  middle  life;  not  a  very  good  husband,  who  married  two  not  very  good  wives;  a 
martinet,  an  incomparable  efficiency  manager,  with  an  addiction  to  gambling  and 
gigantic  dreams.” 

In  this  book  history  is  seen  as  a  continuous  process  in  which  any  individual,  even 
a  Napoleon,  shares  only  infinitesimally.  “A  destiny  is  sheer  energy  molded  by  cir¬ 
cumstances.”  Thus  the  Emperor  becomes  not  the  instrument  of  fate,  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  himself,  but  a  symbol  of  great  events.  The  legend  is  ignored  in  favor  of  an 
explanation  of  the  personality  of  a  great  dictator  whose  unquenchable  thirst  for 
glory  and  supreme  egotism  upset  Europe  for  over  fifteen  years.  Consequently,  Mr. 
Guérard  pays  little  attention  to  the  details  of  purely  military  operations.  He  con¬ 
fines  himself  to  a  not  very  sympathetic  portrait  of  a  man  making  a  mad  wager  with 
fate.  Seen  as  such,  Napoleon  is  pictured  as  a  monomaniac  doomed  by  the  inner  law 
of  his  being,  false  to  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  but  rarely  to  himself. 

The  book  is  certainly  well  written;  it  is  sprightly,  swift-moving,  and  filled  with 
a  sense  of  the  drama  of  great  events.  To  some  extent  it  suffers  from  too  close  an  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  rationale  of  the  whole  series.  Space  restrictions  and  a  concern  for  a 
broad  audience  tend  to  make  the  portrait  flat.  And  it  is  curious  to  note  that  however 
much  Mr.  Guérard  attempts  to  escape  the  influence  of  the  legend,  irresistably  it  looms 


large  on  his  pages. 
Syracuse  University 


Albert  J.  George 


Manuscrits  à  peintures  du  XHIe  au  XVIe  siècle.  Bibliothèque  Nationale,  1955.  _ 
With  an  attractive  cover  reproducing  in  color  the  ornamented  page  of  a  manuscript, 
this  catalogue  gives  the  reader  who  has  not  seen  that  exhibition  at  the  Bibliothèque 
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Nationale  an  excellent  idea  of  the  beauty  of  those  manuscripts.  There  were  362  manu¬ 
scripts  exhibited,  five  in  color  and  the  rest  black  on  white.  The  catalogue  has  an 
excellent  Préface  by  André  Malraux,  who  besides  being  a  novelist  is  a  great  authority 
on  art,  an  Avant-Propos  by  Jules  Cain,  member  of  the  Institut  and  General  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  Bibliothèque  Nationale,  “la  Peinture  de  manuscrits  gothiques”  by 
Jean  Porcher,  Conservateur  en  chef  Du  Cabinet  des  Manuscrits,  and  a  short  intro¬ 
duction  “les  Débuts,”  which  is  the  first  part  of  the  exposition,  in  which  are  to  be 
found  manuscripts  from  Paris,  Artois  and  Picardie,  Champagne  and  Lorraine  and 
Normandie.  Part  II,  the  fourteenth  century  of  the  Valois,  contains  three  manuscripts. 
Part  III,  “L’Enluminure  sous  Charles  VI,”  represented  by  six  manuscripts,  con¬ 
tains  among  others,”  Atelier  des  Heures  de  Marguerite  d’Orléans.”  Part  IV  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  chapter  on  “L’Enluminure  sous  Charles  VII  et  Louis  XI.”  There  we  find, 
among  others,  the  name  of  Jean  Fouquet,  who  painted  an  admirable  “Livre  d’heures.” 
One  copy  of  this  “livre  d’heures”  is  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  the  Wildenstein 
Gallery  in  New  York.  The  manuscripts  in  the  Vth  part  come  from  various  studios. 
In  the  Sixth  Part  are  to  be  found,  among  others,  some  from  the  court  of  François 
1er.  This  is  the  period  of  the  “Derniers  enlumineurs.”  In  the  table  of  contents,  follow¬ 
ing  the  material  just  mentioned,  there  is  an  Explanation  of  some  terms,  a  list  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  a  bibliography  of  the  principal  works  cited  or  used,  and  a  table  of  the  plates — 
there  are  forty  of  them,  some  on  Biblical  subjects,  others  taken  from  the  life  of  Christ, 
of  the  Virgin,  some  illustrating  episodes  of  French  history.  They  all  show  great  talent, 
both  in  the  painting  of  human  faces  and  forms,  and  in  composition.  Many  of  the 
manuscripts  were  borrowed  from  other  libraries  in  France  and  from  private  collec¬ 
tions.  This  catalogue  is  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  medieval  times. 

Formerly  of  Brooklyn  College  Hélène  Harvitt 

Henrey,  Mrs.  Robert.  Milou’s  Daughter ,  Madeleine.  A  Sentimental  Journey  to  the 
South  of  France.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton,  1955. 

“I  find  it  so  pleasant  to  talk  for  the  fun  of  talking  .  .  nous  avoue  une  des  silou- 
hettes  de  cet  étrange  Baedeker  de  poncifs  touristiques.  Est-ce  bien  la  “dame  de 
Namur”  qui  parle  ainsi  —  ou  l’auteur  qui  tente  de  se  faire  pardonner? 

Une  Française  d’origine  qui  veut  jouer  à  la  fois  la  Dame  des  Wagons-Lits  et  le 
Retour  du  Natif  donne,  en  anglais,  ses  impressions  sur  la  Côte  d’Azur,  la  région  de 
France  la  plus  visitée  et  la  moins  connue.  Voilà  bien  de  quoi  allécher  le  lecteur  d’Outre- 
Manche  et  d’Outre-Atlantique.  Et  soyons  justes,  aucun  “bateau”  ne  lui  est  épargné 
pour  l’aider  à  aborder  à  ces  rives  dorées.  Nice;  les  antiques  trirèmes  de  la  Baie  des 
Anges,  le  grand  hôtel  bourgeois,  le  Casino  et  la  Roulette,  la  nuit  du  Carnaval  (où 
plane  l’ombre  du  grand  Casanova),  la  soirée  à  l’Opéra,  le  “petit  restaurant”  dit- 
pittoresque,  le  Train-Bleu  du  souvenir  et  ...  le  champagne. 

Ce  qui  intéresse  l’auteur  c’est,  bien  entendu,  le  contact  humain.  Voici,  rapporté  par 
Mrs.  Henrey,  un  exemple,  ô  combien  édifiant,  des  charmes  de  la  conversation  au  pays 
de  La  Rochefoucauld.  La  scène  se  passe  dans  le  Train-Bleu.  Un  jeune  Impresario, 
pourvu  d  un  essaim  de  “Misses  Paris”  en  rupture  de  protecteurs,  propose  le  cham¬ 
pagne  à  la  jeune  romancière: 

“I  would  love  to”,  répond-elle,  ajoutant  avec  grâce  et  esprit,”  I  haven’t  had  much 
champagne  of  late.  I  have  just  come  out  of  a  nursing  home.”  “How  on  earth  can  you 
leave  them  (les  jeunes  beautés  en  question)  even  for  a  moment?”,  s’exclame-t-elle, 
en  toute  modestie,  un  peu  plus  loin.  Réponse  subtile  du  jeune  galant:  “Oh,  I’m  tired 
of  all  those  beauties!  I  much  prefer  to  talk  to  you.  You  are  so  gay.”  (Sic!) 

Nous  ne  voulons  pour  commentaire  que  la  conclusion  lyrique  que  prend  soin  de 
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nous  fournir  l’auteur:  “But  what  an  enjoyable  dinner!  What  an  intelligent  young 
man!”!!!  La  romancière  fait  également  une  incursion  chez  les  Grands  de  ce  monde. 
Nous  déjeûnons  chez  le  Maire  de  Nice.  Nous  visitons  ses  oliviers.  Nous  glanons  quel¬ 
ques  informations  sur  la  vie  et  les  activités  rurales  de  ces  méridionaux  savoureux 
dont  l’ultime  préoccupation  semble,  d’après  Mrs.  Henrey,  se  réduire  à  l’art  culinaire. 
Philosophie  sans  doute  plus  délectable  pour  le  lecteur  que  les  considérations  de  l’au¬ 
teur  sur  la  hauteur  de  ses  talons,  la  couleur  de  ses  mèches  et  la  beauté  métaphysique 
du  bal  masqué  de  l’Opéra  de  Nice,  dont  on  nous  dit  :  “This  is  beauty.  This  is  the  very 
essence  of  life”  (Nous  saurons  maintenant  où  diriger  nos  pas  .  .  .). 

Il  y  a,  certes,  le  pèlerinage  dans  les  cimetières.  Sautant  avec  grâce  (malgré  ses 
hauts  talons)  par-dessus  l’essentiel,  Mrs.  Henrey  nous  ramène  à  Paris  où  elle  visite 
le  cimetière  révolutionnaire  de  Picpus,  la  tombe  de  Chaliapine  des  Batignolles — et 
l’Elysée,  ou  plus  exactement  la  loge  présidentielle  à  l’Opéra  et  aux  Courses. 

Et  le  livre  se  termine  sur  un  grand  point  d’orgue  historique  où  Vieux  Régime  et 
République  se  reconcilient  dans  l’atmosphère  euphorique  du  tourisme,  de  la  Mode — 
et  de  l’art,  si  on  ose  dire.  .  .  . 

Bryn  Mawr 


J.  Bbuneau 
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PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

The  AATF  Placement  Bureau,  organized  and  placed  in  operation  in  June,  1947, 
is  now  starting  its  ninth  year  of  service,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Raymond 
Poggenburg,  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota.  Open  to  members  only  for 
a  fee  of  $3.00  for  the  first  year  and  $2.00  for  each  consecutive  year  thereafter.  No 
commission  to  pay.  All  papers  filed  with  the  bureau  will  be  kept  indefinitely 
even  though  membership  is  allowed  to  lapse.  3000  schools  of  all  types  all  over  the 
country  have  been  circularized  by  the  bureau  in  regard  to  their  needs  for  teachers 
of  French.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  position  teaching  French,  either  in  high  school 
or  college,  or  if  you  are  interested  in  improving  your  present  position,  write  to 
Professor  Poggenburg  for  a  registration  blank,  enclosing  the  $3.00  fee.  Once  your 
papers  are  on  file  with  the  bureau  he  will  send  your  folder  to  all  schools  who 
would  be  interested  in  your  qualifications;  if  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  school 
requesting  folders  he  will  also  notify  you  of  the  vacancy. 
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Brooklyn  College 
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Realia 

[As  Professor  Bégué  was  in  France  at 
the  time  the  October  French  Review  was 
put  together  he  was  not  able  to  prepare 
this  issue  of  the  NIB  News.  Exception¬ 
ally,  a  separate  list  of  October  Realia  will 
be  sent  free  of  charge  upon  request. 
Please  address  Professor  Armand  Bégué, 
Director,  National  Information  Bureau 
News,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn  10, 
New  York.] 

Pierre  Donzelot  Returns 
to  France 

All  teachers  of  French  and  the  many 
other  friends  M.  Donzelot  has  made  in 
this  country  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  his 
departure.  After  having  served  three 
years  as  Permanent  Representative  in 
the  United  States  of  the  French  Uni¬ 
versities,  the  Directeur  Général  of  the 
French  Ministry  of  Education  and 
former  President  of  the  University  of 
Nancy  has  been  called  back  to  take 
charge  of  a  new  building  and  scientific 
equipment  program. 

M.  Donzelot  deserves  more  than  our 
gratitude  for  the  great  personal  interest 
he  took  in  our  profession  and  the  pro¬ 
found  sympathy  he  felt  for  our  country. 
His  active  presence  at  the  three  most 
recent  annual  meetings  of  the  AATF,  his 
visits  to  the  campuses  of  a  number  of  our 
colleges  and  universities,  the  personal 
contacts  he  established  with  teachers  and 
students  have  all  left  an  indelible  im¬ 
pression. 

La  Documentation  Française 

Those  who  have  seen  or  used  the  re¬ 
markable  series  of  photographs  called 
Documents  d’Histoire  de  France  pub¬ 


lished  by  “La  Documentation  Fran¬ 
çaise”  a  few  years  ago  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  two  more  sets  have  recently 
come  out.  One,  Documents  d’Outre-Mer, 
consists  of  112  plates  of  Algeria,  Moroc¬ 
co,  Tunisia,  French  West  and  Equatorial 
Africa,  Indian  Ocean  Territories,  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  Territories,  Pacific  Ocean 
Territories,  and  the  Indochinese  States. 
The  other,  called  L’Equipement  Tech¬ 
nique  de  la  France,  has  120  plates  dealing 
with  sources  of  power,  power  stations, 
steel  mills,  automobile  and  aircraft 
assembly  lines,  chemical  factories,  tex¬ 
tile  and  synthetic  fiber  industries,  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery,  roads,  railroads, 
ports,  etc.  The  latter  should  provide  a 
welcome  antidote  to  the  useful  but  mis¬ 
leading  Famille  Bretonne  film.  These 
series  can  be  purchased  from  the  Lam¬ 
bert  Foundation,  Inc.,  Box  352,  Gambier, 
Ohio. 

Ford  Foundation  Report 

The  1955  Annual  Report  of  The  Ford 
Foundation  was  issued  July  1,  1956,  by 
H.  Rowan  Gaither,  Jr.,  Chairman  and 
President  of  the  Foundation.  In  addition 
to  the  well-publicized  appropriation 
of  $500  million  to  raise  college  faculty 
salaries,  it  contains  two  items  of  more 
particular  interest  to  members  of  the 
AATF. 

The  first  one  is  a  paragraph  from  “The 
President’s  Review”  on  page  9  of  the 
report  which  should  be  added  to  the 
growing  collection  of  authoritative 
quotes  on  the  value  of  FLs.  President 
Gaither  writes  as  follows:  “Our  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  world  and  ability  to  discharge 
leadership  in  its  affairs  depend  as  much 
on  what  we  are  willing  to  learn  as  on 
what  we  know.  As  Americans,  we  need 
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generally  to  grasp  the  facts  of  our  in¬ 
volvement  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
to  increase  our  understanding  of  remote 
and  varied  countries.  We  also  need  an 
adequate  number  of  Americans  who  are 
trained  in  the  language,  histories,  cul¬ 
tures  and  current  problems  of  foreign 
countries  in  order  that  our  relationships 
with  them  can  reflect  both  skill  and  in¬ 
sight.” 

The  second  item  concerns  the  new 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
Lille.  The  establishment  of  this  school  in 
1952  reflects  the  gradual  adaptation  of 
French  University  curricula  to  present- 
day  needs  and  is  but  one  of  the  many 
far-reaching  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  war.  According  to  the 
Ford  report,  “the  School  has  attracted 
wide-spread  attention  and  has  been  re¬ 
quested  to  aid  institutions  contemplat¬ 
ing  similar  programs  in  other  European 
countries.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  study  of  actual  business  cases,  120 
of  which  are  covered  during  the  usual 
course.  The  Foundation  granted  the 
School  $50,000,  largely  for  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  its  case  research.’* 

French  News  in  U.  S.  Magazines 

Many  alert  teachers  have  discovered 
how  to  enliven  a  class  by  making  regular 
use  of  the  news  items  about  France  that 
appear  in  American  publications.  Others 
may  not  be  aware  of  this  large  source  of 
realia  which  is  so  readily  available.  Thus 
in  the  past  several  months,  we  have 
noticed,  among  others:  “A  Foreign 
Language  for  First-Graders”  {Life, 
May  28,  1956);  “The  Big  Stork  Handout 
—Alsace  Furnishes  Everything  Free  for 
its  Feathered  Friends”  {Life,  August  6 
1956);  “Top  Seller”  (about  Michel  Le¬ 
grand  and  French  Jazz,  Time,  July  30, 
1956);  “Lung  Lacerators”  (about  a 
French  Hunting  Horn  and  Venery  festi¬ 
val,  Time,  same  issue);  “The  Girl  Who 
Liked  to  Write  Letters”  (about  Minou 


Drouet,  in  the  September  Reader's 
Digest );  “No  Gentlemen  Callers  in 
Paris”  (an  Irish  girl  tries  to  find  lodgings 
in  Paris,  in  the  September  1  issue  of 
Vogue);  etc.  .  .  . 

Of  course,  in  some  publications 
articles  are  occasionally  slanted  and 
facts  distorted.  For  a  fairly  impartial 
view  of  the  world  we  can  profitably  refer 
to  the  Unesco  Courier  (152  West  42nd 
St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.)  although  in 
this  publication  articles  dealing  exclu¬ 
sively  with  France  are  in  the  minority. 
Articles  in  the  Courier  do  give  a  great 
opportunity  to  relate  and  compare,  e.g. 
puppet  theaters  in  various  countries,  the 
history  of  the  cinema,  women  in  society, 
a  French  village’s  view  of  foreigners, 
and  so  forth. 

La  Revue  de  l’Enseignement  Supérieur 

This  new  publication  which  has  just 
appeared  in  France  aims  at  an  audience 
of  university  professors  of  all  disciplines 
and  interested  laymen  as  well.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  acquaint  a  more  general  public 
with  the  work  and  the  aims  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  to  discuss  current  problems 
of  the  universities.  Thus,  in  the  first 
issue,  we  find  an  article  explaining  for 
non-specialists  the  part  French  pro¬ 
fessors  of  Law  have  had  in  the  codifica¬ 
tion  of  laws  outside  of  France  and,  for 
the  other  category  of  readers,  an  article 
on  the  need  for  changing  medical  school 
programs  and  requirements.  The  editor 
is  Gaston  Berger  and  the  review  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  “Publications  de  l’Educa¬ 
tion  Nationale”,  13  rue  du  Four,  Paris. 

Foreign  Languages  in  the  Grades 

Professor  William  R.  Parker  has  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  National  Parent-Teacher 
for  June  1956  an  article  entitled  “Foreign 
Languages  in  the  Grades:  A  Caution.” 
The  former  Director  of  the  FL  program 
urges  the  public  not  to  let  the  demand  for 
language  teachers  get  too  far  ahead  of 
the  supply  lest  the  children  in  the  grades 
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be  given  sub-standard  instruction  that 
would  defeat  its  own  purpose  and  harm 
the  cause  of  FLs  at  all  levels. 

The  New  French  Ambassador 

His  Excellency  Hervé  Alphand  who 
was  appointed  Ambassador  of  France  to 
the  United  States  on  July  7,  1956,  and 
arrived  on  September  7  is  no  stranger  to 
these  parts. 

Born  in  Paris  on  May  31,  1907,  Hervé 
Alphand  is  the  son  of  Charles  Hervé 
Alphand,  former  French  Ambassador  to 
Moscow  and  Berne.  After  obtaining  a 
law  degree  and  graduating  from  the 
“Ecole  des  Sciences  Politiques,”  he 
joined  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  in  1930, 
as  “Inspecteur  des  Finances.” 

M.  Alphand  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Treaties  in  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  in  1937.  He 
participated  in  the  negotiations  for  a 
Franco-American  commercial  agreement 
and,  in  1940,  became  Financial  Attaché 
to  the  French  Embassy  in  Washington. 

He  j  oined  the  Free  French  in  England 
in  May  1941  and,  in  September,  was 
made  Director  of  Economic  Affairs  of  the 
French  National  Committee  in  London, 
retaining  this  position  in  the  Commis¬ 
sariat  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Algiers  in 
1943.  M.  Alphand  represented  France  at 
the  first  U.N.  conferences  held  in  Hot 
Springs  and  Atlantic  City  in  1944. 

After  the  return  of  the  Provisional 
Government  to  Paris  in  1945,  he  became 
Director  General  of  Economic  Affairs  in 
the  Foreign  Ministry.  In  this  capacity, 
he  attended  numerous  international 
conferences,  including  the  San  Francisco 
Conference,  the  various  meetings  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  and  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  of  1946. 

As  head  of  the  French  delegation, 
Hervé  Alphand  played  a  major  role  in 
the  Conference  on  European  Economic 
Cooperation,  which  opened  in  Paris  in 
July  1947  and  drew  up  the  sixteen-nation 
report  on  the  Marshall  Plan.  In  1948,  he 


was  named  Permanent  Delegate  of 
France  to  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation  with  the  rank  of 
ambassador. 

In  1950,  M.  Alphand  was  appointed 
French  delegate  to  the  NATO  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers’  Deputies  and,  from 
April  1952  to  October  1954,  served  as 
France’s  Permanent  Delegate  to  NATO. 
One  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  cause 
of  European  unity,  he  was  Chairman  of 
the  European  Defense  Community  Con¬ 
ference. 

In  July  1955,  Ambassador  Alphand 
was  named  Permanent  Delegate  of 
France  to  the  United  Nations  and  her 
representative  in  the  Security  Council, 
a  post  which  he  retained  until  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Ambassador  to  Washington. 

Mme.  Alphand  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  United  States,  having  served 
as  her  husband’s  hostess  both  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  New  York. 

Ambassador  Alphand  is  a  Commander 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Women  in  France 

According  to  the  census  of  May  1954, 
the  French  population  consists  of  22,285- 
380  women  and  20,544,320  men.  There  are 
117  French  women  voters  for  every  100 
men.  Women  account  for  34.6%  of  the 
French  non-agricultural  working  popula¬ 
tion,  a  proportion  higher  than  that  in 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  or 
West  Germany.  They  have  made  notable 
strides  in  the  liberal  professions:  11% 
of  the  lawyers  of  France,  7%  of  her 
doctors,  23%  of  her  dentists,  and  28% 
of  her  pharmacists  are  women.  More 
than  100  women  judges  in  the  courts  of 
“première  instance,”  a  woman  judge  in 
the  “Cour  de  Cassation,”  France’s 
highest  court  of  appeal,  19  women  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  National  Assembly, 
and  9  women  Senators  in  the  Council  of 
the  Republic  are  beginning  to  give  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  words  of  the  Preamble  of 
the  French  Constitution:  “Women  shall 
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have  equal  rights  with  men  in  all  do¬ 
mains.” 

Audio-Visual  Aids 

1.  The  following  publication  has  come 
to  our  attention:  Methods  and  Equip¬ 
ment  for  the  Language  Laboratory,  by 
Fernand  L.  Marty,  1956,  Audio-Visual 
Publications,  Box  54,  Middlebury,  Vt., 
84  pp. 

2.  The  statement  which  follows  has 
been  issued  by  the  FL  Program  of  the 
ML  A: 

“Professional  alertness  demands  that 
language  teachers  consider  unremittingly 
how  technological  advances  in  their 
field  may  help  them  improve  their  indi¬ 
vidual  proficiency.  New  types  of  equip¬ 
ment,  which  at  first  disturb  our  custo¬ 
mary  procedures  and  serve  us  awkwardly 
in  the  early  stages,  have  a  way  of  be¬ 
coming  indispensable  later.  As  more 
people  learn  to  master  the  new  machines, 
they  add  to  their  total  teaching  effective¬ 
ness.” 

“It  is  a  matter  of  national  urgency 
as  well  as  of  professional  pride  that 
teachers  of  foreign  languages,  along  with 
their  colleagues  in  other  fields,  seek  all 
possible  means  of  improving  their 
efficiency,  individually  and  collectively. 
The  possibility  that  audial  and  visual 
aids  to  language  teaching — especially, 
instruction  by  radio  and  television  and 
use  of  language  laboratories— can  enable 
the  highly  skilled  language  teacher,  with 
the  help  of  assistants,  to  teach  a  greater 
number  of  students  without  loss  of 
effectiveness,  deserves  investigation.” 

“The  general  satisfaction  experienced 
by  the  more  than  100  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  which  have  already  installed 
and  experimented  with  language  labora¬ 
tories  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the 


language  laboratory  has  already  been 
accepted  by  many  as  a  highly  desirable 
aid  to  language  teaching.” 

“We  therefore  recommend: 

1)  that  language  instructors  through 
experimentation  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  and  develop  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  using  audio-visual  equip¬ 
ment; 

2)  that  objective  evaluation  tech¬ 
niques  be  developed  and  applied; 

3)  that  state,  regional,  and  national 
organizations  of  language  teachers 
make  increased  efforts  to  study 
these  experiments  and  to  com¬ 
municate  their  findings  to  the 
widest  possible  audiences; 

4)  that  adequate  training  in  the  use 
of  A-V  techniques  be  included 
hereafter  in  the  preparation  of  FL 
teachers; 

5)  that  language  instructors  in  indi¬ 
vidual  institutions  seek  adminis¬ 
trative  support  for  language  labora¬ 
tory  equipment,  including  visual 
aids,  as  an  already  widely  accepted 
adjunct  to  teaching.” 

IMLTA 

The  Illinois  Modern  Language  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  will  meet  in  the  Illini 
Union  Building  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  inUrbana  on  Nov.  3rd  from  9:00- 
4:00.  Dr.  Harry  J.  Skornia,  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Association  of 
Educational  Broadcasters,  will  speak  on 
TV  and  radio  language  teachings.  A 
kinescope  of  an  Italian  lesson  broadcast 
on  Chicago’s  educational  channel  will 
then  be  presented  by  Dr.  Norma  V. 
Fornaciari  of  Roosevelt  University.  In 
the  afternoon  the  separate  AAT  groups 
will  meet. 


[Interim:  L.S.R.] 


A  lively,  new 
college  grammar 
and 

Record  Album 

BASIC  FRENCH  for  Reading,  Writing, 

DICKMAN  •  DICKMAN  •  LESLIE  Speaking 

All  the  fundamentals  in  a  presentation  that  attracts  the  student  because  of 
the  emphasis  on  the  spoken  language  and  extensive  use  of  situations  based  on 
student  life.  Attractively  illustrated. 

Training  in  pronunciation  and  selected  reading  passages  are  on  2  333^  RPM 
records,  now  available. 

Three  interesting 
books  of  readings 

ENTRETIENS  À  PARIS 

Interviews  with  French  experts  give  the  student  a  clear  picture  of  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  and  cultural  France  of  today.  Edited  by  Robert  K.  Craven 
and  Gabriel  Rey. 

FRENCH  CIVILIZATION  THROUGH  FICTION 

Seventeen  vivid  stories  and  prose  selections  by  significant  French  writers  for 
advanced  second-year  reading.  Edited,  with  introductory  essays  in  English, 
by  Don  L.  Demorest  and  Edward  Pease  Shaw. 

RECUEIL  DE  PETITS  CONTES  FRANÇAIS 

Excellent  prelude  to  the  more  ambitious  study  of  short  stories,  novels,  and 
plays,  edited  by  Harold  W.  Streeter.  Mostly  new  material. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY  ~ 

New  York  11  Chicago  6  Atlanta  3  Dallas  1  Columbus  16  San  Francisco  3  Toronto  7 
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A/eta 


16mm  Sound  Films 


FRENCH  READER  SERIES 

La  Famille  Martin.  18  min 
Rental  $6,  Sale  $85 

Depart  de  Grandes  Vacances.  11 
min  Rental  $4,  Sale  $55 

Histoire  de  Poissons.  11  min 
Rental  $4,  Sale  $55 
Printed  commentaries  25fS  each. 


CONVERSATION  SERIES 

L’Entente  Cordiale.  10  min 
Rental  $4,  Sale  $55 

Quelle  Chance.  10  min 
Rental  $4,  Sale  $55 

Printed  commentaries  15^  each. 
These  two  films  are  recommended 
for  second  semester  students. 


FILMSTRIPS 

with  French  captions 
La  Famille  Martin — Sale  $6 
Depart  de  Grandes  Vacances — Sale  $4.50 


Also  available  are  films  like:  A  Paris,  La  Champagne,  La  Poulette  Grise, 
Accent  Aigu  Series,  Chants  Populaires  Series  and  over  fifty  other  titles. 


Write  for  list  F56 

htematioml  film  bureau  he 

57  E.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago  4,  Ill. 


Two  Complete  Vocabularies 
in  One  Volume 


r\  FRENCH- ENGLISH 

W  and  English-French 

The  fifth  revised  edition  of  the  definitive 
guide  to  the  French  language,  reset  and 
brought  up-to-date.  Thousands  of  new  words 
added.  French  entries  include  the  words  used 
in  ordinary,  present-day  speech,  modern 
writings,  and  obsolete  words  and  phrases 
used  in  classical  writings. 

Compiled  from  outstanding  authorities  in 
both  languages.  Includes  idiomatic  expres¬ 
sions,  proverbs,  and  recent  scientific,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  military  terms. 


NEW 

J.  GIRAUD 

Manuel  de 

Bibliographie  Littéraire 

POUR  LES  XVIe,  XVIIe  ET  XVIIIe 
SIÈCLES  français 

VOL.  II 

Publications  of  the  years  1936-1945 

Paris  1956  Cloth  $7.25 

• 

STECHERT-HAFNER,  INC. 


Plain  $5.00  Thumb-Indexed  $5.75 

Best  value  and  quality  for  students,  writers, 
teachers,  professional  men  and  women. 


FUNK  &,  WAGNALLS 


153  East  24th  St. 

N.  Y.  10 


FOUNDED  IN  NEW  YORK  1872 

The  World’s  Leading 
International  Booksellers 
31  E.  10th  Street  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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Announcing 


On  RCA  Victor  Records 


■  Here's  an  entirely  new  album  of  modern,  contemporary  French, 
designed  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  foundation  in  pronunciation,  and 
a  genuine  aural  understanding  of  practical,  everyday,  conversational  French. 

■  The  recordings  were  made  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Henri  Peyre  of  Yale 
University.  These  well-known  lecturers  afford  the  student  authentic  models  for 
French  as  it  is  actually  spoken,  with  careful  attention  to  intonation  and  rhythm. 

■  The  textbook  which  accompanies  the  album  has  been  written  by 
Prof.  Jean  Boorsch,  also  of  Yale  University.  It  provides,  in  twenty  progressive 
lessons,  a  thorough  guide  to  the  language— its  construction,  idioms,  funda¬ 
mental  grammar,  and  phonetics. 

■  ’  'Modern  French  By  Sound"  is  not  merely  a  revision  of  the  former 
RCA  Victor  "French  By  Sound"  course  used  by  thousands  of  schools  in  the 
past  years.  It  is  a  completely  new  course  planned  to  meet  today's  curriculum, 
and  is  based  on  the  most  modern  teaching  concepts.  It  is  available  at  all  three 
speeds  (33y3,  45  and  78),  through  local  RCA  Victor  record  dealers. 


3314  RPM,  ALBUM  LE-6200— $8.50 
45  RPM.  ALBUM  EEE-6200—$9.98 
73RPM,  ALBUM  E -6200— $13.50 


ALL  PRICES  INCLUDE  ONE  COPY  OF  TEXTBOOK 


RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 
EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  CAMDEN,  N.J. 


"te  petit  ïarcuMe  "  is  SO  tyeatA  el<t 

•  50  years  of  success:  13,500,000  copies  sold. 

•  50  years  of  “adaptation”:  30,000  words  added. 

Constantly  kept  up  to  date — two  editions  a  year — and  profit¬ 
ing  by  a  half  century  of  experience  and  progress,  Le  Petit  Larousse 
is  the  most  complete,  the  most  modern  of  French  diction¬ 
aries.  Special  edition  for  this  anniversary:  new  binding,  new 
dust  jacket,  new  title-pages,  high  quality  paper,  1,400  words  and 
a  hundred  illustrations  added  since  the  last  edition.  Altogether: 
70,000  words,  4,500  illustrations,  52  color-plates,  178  maps  in  black 
or  in  color,  an  abridged  French  grammar  and  a  chronological 
synopsis  of  world  history. 


At  your  usual  book  seller, 
or  114  bid  Raspail, 
PARIS  6 


LAROUSSE 


MAP 


FRENCH-TEXT 
Denoyer-Geppert  Series 

Edited  by  Dr.  Pierre  Dagenais,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Montreal 

Size  44  x  58"  Physical — Political 

EUROPE— ASIA— AFRICA 
N.  AMERICA— S.  AMERICA— AUSTRALIA 


These  maps  supply  the  fundamental 
groundwork  for  regional  and  continental 
studies.  Political  data  superimposed  on  a 
physical  base  reflects  man’s  over-all  re¬ 
action  to  his  environment.  Railroads,  sea 
routes,  and  up- to  date  boundaries  are 
shown. 

Write  for  circular  1126 

Denoyer-Geppert  Co. 

Headquarters  for  French-Text  Maps 

5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40,  Ill. 


ALLIANCE  FRANÇAISE 
DE  NEW-YORK 

Fondée  en  1898 

L’Alliance  Française  de  New-York  a  pour 
but  de  diffuser  la  langue  et  la  culture  fran¬ 
çaises.  A  cette  fin,  elle  offre  à  ses  adhérents 
des  conférences,  des  récitals  et  des  cours  de 
langue  française.  Elle  s’efforce  également  de 
stimuler  l’étude  du  français  par  la  distribution 
de  récompenses  dans  les  Etablissements  sco¬ 
laires  de  New  York  City,  par  un  concours 
organisé  pour  les  “Juniors”  et  “Seniors”  des 
Collèges  de  la  ville,  dont  le  Premier  Prix  est 
un  “Pèlerinage  Littéraire  et  Artistique  en 
France”,  et  par  un  programme  de  bourses 
d’études  supérieures  en  France  ou  aux  Etats- 
Unis,  dites  Bourses  Fribourg  et  Glamorgan. 

Les  conférences  ont  lieu  à  l’Hôtel  Plaza  le 
lundi,  à  8  heures  45  du  soir,  de  novembre  à 
avril.  Des  tarifs  réduits  sont  accordés  aux 
membres  de  l’A.A.T.F.  pour  la  cotisation 
annuelle. 

t  Les  personnes  désirant  faire  partie  de 
l’Alliance  Française  de  New-York  sont  priées 
de  s’adresser  au  Secrétariat,  4  East  52nd 
Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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GOLDSMITHS 

Specialists  in  educational  services  and  language  training  aids 


NOEL-FRANCE 

An  excellent  record  for  the  pre-holiday  season.  Students  and  teachers  will  find  this  a  charming  collection  of  the 
typical  French  Christmas  carols:  Il  est  né,  le  divin  enfant — Bergers,  l’enfant  sommeille — Les  anges  dans  nos 
campagnes — Entre  le  boeuf  et  l’âne  gris — Dors  ma  colombe — Noël  de  Bourg-en-Bresse — Nuit  de  félicité — Noël 
des  voisins— C’est  le  jour  de  la  Noël— Un  flambeau,  Jeannette,  Isabelle— Noël  de  la  paix— Noël  bourguignon. 
Record  #  1248:  10",  33 lé  hi-fi  Lp  with  20  texts  $4.00 

Additional  texts  available  at  5(  each. 


PARADE  DE  FRANCE 

This  record  will  add  charm  and  the  French  flavor  to  your  class  or  club.  All  the  tunes  are  typically  French  with 
a  French  accordion  background.  Sung  by  Lily  France,  accordion  by  “YoYo”:  Sous  le  ciel  de  Pans— Sous  les 
ponts  de  Paris — Trois  fois  merci — Comme  un  p’tit  coquelicot — Je  crois  en  toi — La  ronde  de  l’amour — Indifférence 
— Le  p’tit  bal  du  sam’di  soir. 

Record  S  GMS  100:  10",  33J4  hi-fi  Lp  with  ten  texts  $4.00 


LES  CONTES  DE  PERRAULT 

An  interesting  addition  for  your  class  or  French  club  record  collection.  Each  story  done  in  many  voices  complete 
with  sound  effects.  An  excellent  opportunity  to  hear  beautiful  French  spoken  simply:  Cendnllon— Le  chat  botté 
— La  belle  au  bois  dormant— Le  petit  chaperon  rouge. 

Record  »  RA  5000:  12",  33J4  hi-fi  Lp  with  ten  texts  $5.25 

Additional  texts  available  15£  each 


JOURNEY  THROUGH  FRANCE 

VOICI  !  An  entirely  new  kind  of  language  record  !  Hear  Parisian  French  as  it  is  actually  spoken  in  everyday  con¬ 
versation.  In  nine  separate  Paris-dialogue  stories  a  Frenchman  and  his  wife  meet  their  American  friends  who 
have  just  arrived  in  Paris  on  vacation.  Jacques  and  Françoise  take  Dick  and  Nancy  ona  personally-conducted 
guided  tour  of  Paris.  To  Notre-Dame,  the  Sorbonne,  Restaurant,  Fashion  Shop,  etc.  You  hear  conversational 
French  as  it  is  spoken,  with  humor  and  realism. 

Record  »  GMS  7001:  12"  33 H  hi-fi  Lp  with  ?ne  text  $5-95 

Additional  texts  available  25  fS  each 


A  TREASURY  OF  FRENCH  POETRY 

Here  is  an  entirely  new  kind  of  poetry  record.  The  record  consists  of  18  separate  poems.  The  first  third  is  spoken 
at  a  very  SLOW  pace  so  that  the  student  may  gain  full  benefit  of  every  sound.  The  second  third  is  spoken  at  a 
medium  rate.  The  last  third  is  spoken  at  the  normal  conversational  rate  of  speed.  This  record  is  excellent  for  home 
student  study  or  for  class  room  demonstrations.  Lends  itself  to  program.  Dame  Souris  (Verlaine)  La  Biche 
Brame  (Rollinat)— La  Cigale  et  la  Fourmi  (La  Fontaine)— Le  Corbeau  et  le  Renard  (La  Fontaine)  and  many 

Reco/d  #°rGMS  7000:  12",  33 lé  hi-fi  Lp  with  ten  texts  $5-95 

Additional  texts  5p  each 


CIRCLING  THE  GLOBE  WITH  SPEECH:  French 

Here  is  a  new  series  of  language  records  to  delight  both  the  instructor  and  student  of  French.  This  record  will 
enliven  interest  and  bring  to  life  for  the  listener  many  personalities  of  France.  Comprehension  is  assured  by  the 
elaritv  of  the  speech  and  by  the  fidelity  of  the  records  themselves.  These  records  have  recorded  young  students 
who  spelk directly to The  listener,  telling  about  their  lives  and  interests.  The  French  on  this  record  is  the  every¬ 
day  down-to-earth  language  that  is  heard  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Reoord  %  CGS  102  Vol.  181  eacil  recorcl  12",  33 J4  hi-fi  Lp  with  one  text  $5-95 
%  CGS  106  o  .  Additional  texts  available  at  15^  each 


LIVING  LANGUAGE:  French 

Records  and  one  text  reg.  $29-95  available  $1  .25  each 


GOLDSMITH’S  MUSIC  SHOP, 

401  West  42nd  St.  N* 


Inc. 

36,  NY 


NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  50*1  regardless  of  the  number  of 
records  ordered.  POSTAGE  IS  ADDITIONAL. 
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collection 


Poêles  d'aujourd’hui  " 


VERLAINE 
ELUARD 
RIMBAUD 
ARAGON 
COCTEAU 
CENDRARS 
CLAUDEL 
DESNOS 
N  E  R  V  A  L 
et  30  autres 

i  i 

volumes 


Indispensables  dans  toute  bibliotbèque. 
Toutes  librairies  > — ,  Chaque  val.  420  Frs 


EDITIONS  SEGHERS[tJJ  22»  Bd  RASPAIL  PARIS 


Do  you  teach 

FRENCH? 

REGULAR  PROGRAMS  OF 
FILMS 

KODACHROME  TRANSPARENCIES 
FILMSTRIPS 

BULLETIN  BOARD  EXHIBITS 

TO  HELP  YOU 


For  Free  Catalogue  Apply: 

Society  for  French  American  Cultural  Services 
and  Educational  Aid  (FACSEA) 

972  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale: 

Kodachrome  Transparencies  Sound  Tapes 


Here  it  is!  Just  Released! 

Another  interesting  and  enlight¬ 
ening  film  for  the  use  of  students 
of  the  French  language: 

“VISAGES  de  la  VILLE  LUMIERE’’ 

Film  #  4  of  the 
ACCENT  AIGU 

CONVERSATIONAL  FILM  SERIES 

•  FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING 
SALES  and  RENTALS 
Write  to 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO. 

1385  WESTWOOD  BLVD. 

LOS  ANGELES  24,  CALIF. 


LA  COMEDIE  FRANÇAISE 

joue 

LE  BOURGEOIS 
GENTILHOMME 
de  Molière 

a  new  and  wonderful  complete  recording 
on  three  12"  hi-fi  imported  records. 

3  records  and  text  $29.95 

GOLDSMITH’S 
MUSIC  SHOP,  INC. 

401  West  42nd  St.  N.  Y.  C.  36,  N.  Y. 

T^gpF’  Please  note:  to  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate 
packing  charge  of  50^.  Postage  is  additional. 
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FILMS 

from 

FRANCE 

NOW 

AVAILABLE 

in 

16mm 


WHY  not  enrich  and  supplement  your  teaching  through  effective  use  of 
16mm  Sound  Films?  Teachers  of  French  everywhere  are  finding  that  the  new 
low-cost  BRANDON  RENTAL  PLAN  enables  even  small-budget  groups  to  in¬ 
clude  FRENCH  FILM  CLASSICS  as  a  special  feature  of  the  curriculum  .  .  . 
Here  is  a  partial  list  of  films  now  available  in  16  mm.  For  complete  listing, 
send  for  the  free  catalog  of  BRANDON  INTERNATIONAL  FILM  CLASSICS. 

LES  AMANTS  DE  VÉRONE  (Lovers  of  Verona).  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  present- 
day  Verona  and  Venice,  in  a  lovely  sensuous  script  (Jacques  Prévert)  directed  by 
André  Cayatte  and  played  by  Anouk  Aimée,  Serge  Reggiani,  Pierre  Brasseur, 
Martine  Carol,  Marcel  Dalio.  90  Min. 

LA  BELLE  ET  LA  BETE  (Beauty  and  the  Beast).  Modern  magic  of  décor  and 
direction  brings  folklore  up  to  date.  Jean  Cocteau  directed,  wrote  the  dialogue  and 
adapted  the  story  from  the  original  fairy-tale;  Jean  Marais  and  Josette  Day  are 
starred.  90  Min. 

MONSI  EU  R  VI NCENT.  Winner  of  nine  awards,  including  the  three  highest  inter¬ 
national  prizes,  this  magnificent  work  of  film  art  is  also  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
stories  ever  screened:  the  life  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Directed  by  Maurice  Cloche  and 
starring  Pierre  Fresnay.  112  Min. 

QUAI  DES  BRUMES  (Port  of  Shadows).  A  gem  of  poetic  realism  from  pre-war 
France.  Directed  by  Marcel  Carné.  Script  by  Jacques  Prévert.  Starring  Jean 
Gabin,  Michèle  Morgan,  Michel  Simon,  Pierre  Brasseur,  Delmont.  90  Min. 


Book  films  now  from: 

BRANDON  FILMS,  Inc.  Dept.  FR,  200  W.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  19,  N.  Y. 

Film  Center,  Inc.  Dept.  FR,  64  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  1,  III 

Western  Cinema  Guild  Dept.  FR,  381  Bush  St..  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 
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La  Société  d’ Edition  LES  BELLES  LETTRES 

95,  Boulevard  Raspail,  Paris 

announces  a  new  volume 
in  its  series  ETUDES  FRANÇAISES 

Balzac  et  Rabelais 

by  MAURICE  A.  LECUYER 
University  of  Oregon 

This  vivid  and  definitive  study  of  the  Rabelaisian  aspect  of 
Honoré  de  Balzac  and  all  his  works  throws  a  new  light  on  these 
two  great  literary  figures.  In  French. 

One  volume,  222  pages  approx.  750  frs. 
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“The  outstanding  general  journal  of  modern 
language  teaching  in  the  United  States” 

THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimulating  and 
helpful  articles  on  methods,  materials,  pedagogical 
research,  publications  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  Camillo  P.  Merlino,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers 
Associations. 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  Current  subscription 
$4.00  a  year.  Foreign  countries,  $4.50  a  year  net 
in  U.S.A.  funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

The  Modem  Language  Journal 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 

7144  Washington  Avenue 

ST.  LOUIS  5,  MISSOURI 

HISPANIA 

Established  1917 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Each  number  has  96  to  128  pages 
of  practical  and  scholarly  articles 
of  interest  to  school  and  college 
teachers.  Subscription  and  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association:  $4.00  a 
year.  For  sample  copies  or  sub¬ 
scriptions,  write  to  Laurel  Turk, 

De  Pauw  Üniv.,  Greencastle,  Indi¬ 
ana.  Articles,  news  notes,  and 
books  for  review  should  be  sent  to 
the  EDITOR,  Donald  D.  Walsh, 
The  Choate  School,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 

HISPANIA  is  the  ideal  medium 
for  reaching  the  teachers  of  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  in  the  United 
States.  For  advertising  rates,  write 
to  the  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER,  George  T.  Cushman,  The 
Choate  School,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Realia  Exhibit 
of  AATF 

For  display  in 

High  Schools,  Colleges, 
and  at  Teachers  Meetings 

Contains  illustrated 
books,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  coins,  pictures, 
etc.  purchased  in  France 
this  past  summer. 

ONI  Y  COST 

Transportation  charges  one  way 
Maximum  charges  $5.00 

Now  accepting  dates  for 

1956-1957 

Address  inquiries  to 

Dr.  Minnie  M.  Miller 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

The  official  publication 
of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German 

THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 

Editorial,  Literary, 
and  Pedagogical  Articles 

Book  Reviews  News  Notes 

Advertisements 

Subscription:  $3.00  a  year  ( four  issues) 
Managing  Editor 

Stuart  Atkins 

Harvard  University 

Busch-Reisinger  Muséum 

Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Business  Manager 

Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel 

Syracuse  University 

Department  of  Germanic  Languages 

Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

For  sample  copies,  address  Business  Manager 
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French.  It  is puMishedeix tfuring*tlieyear ^dtobw '^æennser’ January6 F°hn  Assoojati°n  of  Teachers  of 
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Office  at  Baltimore,  Md„  undefthe  act  of  Mafch  l S-RaL* Î4  S) 1 at  thePœ? 
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Agent,  Morton  W.  Briggs,  Box  298,  DaVldson’  N'C-  Adverting 
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RECORDINGS 


or  tape 


PASSPORT  TO  FRENCH 

a 

Paul  Langellier,  Adelphi  College 

Pass-port  to  French  is  the  beautiful  new,  all-purpose,  multiple-approach 
introduction  to  French  which  covers  the  work  of  the  entire  first  year  at  the 
college  level. 

Now,  the  author,  Professor  Paul  Langellier  of  Adelphi  College,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  single  iz-inch,  long  playing  (33H  rpm)  recording  for  use  with  the 
text.  On  it  he  presents  the  introduction  to  pronunciation  and  all  French  texts 
of  the  first  five  units  of  the  book,  properly  spaced  for  immediate  repetition. 
This  40  minute,  high-fidelity  recording  is  designed  for  supplementary  sale  to 
students.  The  list  price — to  any  individual — is  $4.00,  plus  30  cents  Federal 
Excise  Tax.  The  net  price  to  any  bookstore,  school  or  college,  and  to  any  teacher 
in  a  recognized  school  or  college  is  $3.30,  tax  included,  f.o.b.  New  York. 

Holt  also  makes  available  single  track  734  i.p.s.  magnetic  tape  recordings 
of  all  of  the  material  on  the  record,  plus  the  questionnaires  (with  replies)  of  the 
first  five  units,  plus  the  entire  first  review  lesson.  Any  institution  using  Passport 
to  French  as  a  required  classroom  text  will  be  authorized  by  Holt  to  duplicate 
Holt’s  tape  transcriptions  for  the  book.  These  tapes  will  be  sent  out  on  loan 
for  this  purpose  for  one  week.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  this  service,  but  the 
customer  will,  of  course,  have  to  pay  postal  charges  on  returning  the  original 
tapes  to  the  publisher.  Two  restrictions  are  imposed:  (1)  the  use  of  tapes  so 
duplicated  must  be  confined  to  classroom  or  language  laboratory;  and  (z)  the 
tapes  must  not  be  sold  or  rented  without  authorization  in  writing  from  the 
publisher.  (Copies  of  the  tapes  may  also  be  purchased  directly  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher). 


HOLT  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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GOLDSMITH’S 


Specialists  in  educational  services  and  language  training  aids 


ALL  RECORDS  WITH  TEXT  UNLESS  MARKED  WITH  <*> 


LA  VOIX  HUMAINE*  de  Jean  Cocteau  avec  Gaby  Morlay 


La  vois  humaine  is  a  play  which  lends  itself  ideally  to  presentation  in  the  classroom  or  French  club.  Here  is 
Efy  ,c!e  .lfIera?  y  created  for  only  two  voices  and  lends  itself  to  excellent  aural/oral  practice.  GMS  911  one  12 
33H  hi-fi  Lp  $4.95 


A  TREASURY  OF  FRENCH  POETRY 


Here  is  an  entirely  new  kind  of  poetry  record.  The  record  consists  of  18  separate  poems.  The  first  third  is  spoken 
at  a  very  SLOW  pace  so  that  the  student  may  gain  full  benefit  of  every  sound.  The  second  third  is  spoken  at  a 
medium  rate.  The  last  third  is  spoken  at  the  normal  conversational  rate  of  speed.  This  record  is  excellent  for  home 
student  study  or  for  class  room  demonstrations.  Lends  itself  to  program.  Dame  Souris  (Verlaine)— La  Biche 
th ™f  °  IImt')~La  Clgale  et  la  Fourmi  (La  Fontaine)— Le  Corbeau  et  le  Renard  (La  Fontaine)— and  many 


Record  GMS  7000:  12",  33H  hi-fi  Lp  with  ten  texts.  $5.95 

 Additional  texts  5£  each 


JOURNEY  THROUGH  FRANCE 


VOICI!  An  entirely  new  kind  of  language  record!  Hear  Parisian  French  as  it  is  actually  spoken  in  everyday  con- 
versation.  In  nine  separate  Paris-dialogue  stones  a  Frenchman  and  his  wife  meet  their  American  friends  who 
have  just  arrived  in  Paris  on  vacation.  Jacques  and  Françoise  take  Dick  and  Nancy  on  a  personally-conducted 
guided  tour  of  Paris.  To  Notre-Dame,  the  Sorbonne,  Restaurant,  Fashion  Shop,  etc.  You  hear  conversational 
French  as  it  is  spoken,  with  humor  and  realism. 

Record  GMS  7001:  12"  33)4  hi-fi  Lp  with  one  text  $5.95 

 Additional  texts  available  25^  each 


CIRCLING  THE  GLOBE  WITH  SPEECH:  French 


Here  is  a  new  series  of  language  records  to  delight  both  the  instructor  and  student  of  French.  This  record  will 
enliven  interest  and  bring  to  life  for  the  listener  many  personalities  of  France.  Comprehension  is  assured  by  the 
clarity  of  the  speech  and  by  the  fide hty  of  the  records  themselves.  These  records  have  recorded T^ung  student! 
who  speak  directly  to  the  listener,  telling  about  their  lives  and  interests.  The  French  on  this  record  is  theeveo- 
day  down-to-earth  language  that  is  heard  m  various  sections  of  the  country  ^ 

“  CGS  106  Vol.  28/  eac“  record  12  >  33  ^  hi-fi  Lp  with  one  text  $5.95 
_  Additional  texts  available  at  15^  each 


LES  CONTES  DE  PERRAULT 


An  interesting  addition  for  your  class  or  French  club  record  collection.  Each  story  done  in  many  voices  complete 
with  sound  effects  An  excellent  opportunity  to  hear  beautiful  French  spoken  simply:  C>n^llon-LTcSt  bot  ! 
—La  belle  au  bois  dormant— Le  petit  chaperon  rouge.  u  ne  cnat  Done 

Record  RA  5000:  12",  33)4  hi-fi  Lp,  with  ten  texts  $5.25 

Additional  texts  available  15(S  each 


PARADE  DE  FRANCE 


This  record  will  add  charm  and  the  French  flavor  to  vour  class  nr  cluh  111  _ *  .  „  „  , 

a  French  accordion  background.  Sung  by  Lily  France,  accordion  bybhyoY^L  SoS  le  ctef^PaS-Sour'lS 

UD  P’Ut  co<3uehcot  Je  cro^en  toi-La 

Record  GMS  100:  10",  33)4  hi-fi  Lp  with  ten  texts  $4.00 


FRENCH  IS  FUN 


Humorous  anecdotes,  riddles,  proverbs,  sayings  and  poems  (Hugo,  Verlaine,  etc  )  recited  bv  Jean  GirarJ-  well 
e^rnrbTjea°Xrldztl0nal  “d  m°dcrn  includin*  La  Marseillaise,  Voici  Noël/  MadebnÆ"  *bfe£ 

Record  S-1017:  12",  33 H  hi-fi  Lp  $3.95 


GOLDSMITH’S  MUSIC  SHOP,  Inc. 


401  West  42nd  St. 


NYC  36,  NY 


NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of 
of  records  ordered.  POSTAGE  IS  ADDITIONAL. 


50(i  regardless  of  the  number 
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for  2nd  Semester  reading 

Please  check  these  editions  of  flays,  novels 
and  stories  before  making  up  your  reading  list 


S imenoris  j  Tournants  Dangereux 

j  Edited  by  otis  fellows 

{lo8  pages  $l.oo 

Sartre* s  jLes  Jeux  sont  faits 

I  Edited  by  mary  e.  storer 

! li 5  pages  $1.90 

Romains'j  Knock 

1  Edited  by  albert  d.  menut  and  dwight  i.  chapman 
j  109  pages  $1.50 

Camus  \  L’Étranger 

!  Edited  by  germaine  brée  and  carlos  lynes,  jr. 
'183  pages  $1.90 

Gide  s  j  Isabelle 

{ Edited  by  elsie  pell 

j 150  pages  $1.80 

Proust* s  j  Combray 

{Edited  by  germaine  brée  and  carlos  lynes,  jr. 

1 2.35  pages  $1.90 

Bernards  j  Nationale  6 

'Edited  by  Alexander  y.  kroff  and  karl  g.  bottke 

H59  pages  $1.90 

Labiche* s  j  Un  chapeau  de  paille  d’Italie 

{Edited  by  Alexander  y.  kroff  and  karl  g.  bottke 

{ 2.2.2.  pages  $2-  •  2-5 

R/Wtf/jThe  Contemporary  French  Theatre 

{431  pages  $4.00 

{Classiques  Larousse 

!  loo  volumes  of  French  classics  40^  each 


j  APPLETON-CENTURY -CROFTS 

!  35  West  32nd  St.  New  York  1,  New  York 

I 
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Sia  SbUjiU  Sta/U, 

fyiostt  Qittn, 


ENTRETIENS  A  PARIS 

By  ROBERT  K.  CRAVEN  and  GABRIEL  REY 

A  new  intermediate  reader  which  presents  a  realistic  survey  of  the  contemporary  scene  in  France.  Made 
up  of  interviews  written  by  French  authors  on  politics,  economics,  etc. 

FRENCH  CIVILIZATION  THROUGH  FICTION 

Edited  by  DON  L.  DEMOREST  and  EDWARD  PEASE  SHAW 

This  advanced  second-year  reader  consists  of  17  vivid  stories  and  excerpts  from  longer  prose  works. 
Authors  represented  include  Daudet,  Maupassant,  Romains. 

RECUEIL  DE  PETITS  CONTES  FRANÇAIS 

Edited  by  HAROLD  WADE  STREETER 

Selections  of  single-assignment  length  with  a  maximum  of  action  and  a  minimum  of  description  invite 
rapid,  pleasurable  reading.  Ample  opportunity  for  oral  reporting. 

OBEY’S  NOE 

Edited  by  ALEXANDER  Y.  KROFF  and  KARL  G.  BOTTKE 

An  outstanding  contemporary  play  with  a  simple  theme,  lyrical  quality,  and  folk-like  humor.  Designed 
for  intermediate  reading. 


YEAR  ABROAD 

By  DAVID  M.  DOUGHERTY,  RENE  PICARD  and  LORETTA  WAWRZYNIAK 

For  second-  or  third-year  students — training  in  composition  and  conversation  based  on  reports  by 
American  undergraduates. 

SCENES  DE  LA  VIE  FRANÇAISE,  NOUVELLE  EDITION 

By  GILBERT  CHINARD 

An  informative  picture  of  France  and  her  people  based  on  the  author's  personal  observation.  Helps  the 
student  gain  an  intelligent  understanding  of  France  today. 


Order  from 


C/Uut  cuhA  Gampxuuf,  Home  Office:  Boston 

Sales  Offices:  New  York  11  Chicago  6 

DaMas  1  Columbus  16  San  Francisco  3 
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Atlanta  3 
Toronto  7 


A  December 

1956 

Publication 


Paper-bound 


A  superbly  edited  new  reader  designed  to  help  the 
intermediate  student  through  the  transitional  period, 
when  he  knows  a  considerable  amount  of  grammar  but 
has  not  read  beyond  elementary  readers  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  him.  After  reading  these  delightful  stories 
and  making  full  use  of  the  reading  helps  and  exercises, 
the  student  will  be  ready  to  enjoy  more  advanced 
works  in  French. 

ONZE  CONTES 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  READING  FRENCH 

Olin  H.  Moore  Walter  Meiden 

The  Ohio  State  University 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Preface 

To  the  Teacher 
To  the  Students 
About  the  Authors 

La  dernière  classe 
En  voyage 

L’œuvre  du  sixième  jour 
La  voyante 
L’autre  femme 
Comment  on  fait  le  beurre 
Force  de  l’amour 
Drame 
Tendresse 

Le  cadeau  de  mariage 
La  déclaration  d’amour 

Reading  Helps 

Passé  Simple  of  Irregular  Verbs 
Reflexive  Verbs  with  Special  Meanings 
Idiom  List 
False  Cognates 
French-English  Vocabulary 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
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Alphonse  Daudet 
Guy  de  Maupassant 
Marie  Noël 
Edmond  Jaloux 
Colette 
Henri  Falk 
Michel  Corday 
Charles  Vildrac 
Michelle  Maurois 
Michelle  Maurois 
Jean  Fougère 


PETITES 

CONVERSATIONS 

By  Julian  Harris  and 
Hélène  Monod-Cassidy 

A  pioneer  textbook  for  children  ten  to 
twelve  years  of  age  prepared  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  aims  and  methods  of  the 
F.L.E.S.  Committee  of  M.L.A. 

Designed  for  use  over  a  two-year  period, 
the  book  contains  : 

•  a  series  of  twenty-four  profusely  illustroted  conversational  lessons 
consisting  of  dialogues,  songs,  poems,  stories  and  reviews. 


•  six  brief  grammar  units. 

#  supplementary  materials  for  each  lesson. 


•  five  playlets  suitable  for  special  programs. 


•  an  end-vocabulary  (French-to-English  only). 

An  accompanying  teachers’  manual  explains  fully  how  each  lesson 
should  be  taught  and  provides  a  great  variety  of  oral  exercises 
and  games.  This  manual  contains  the  full  student  text  as  well  as 
the  teachers’  guide. 

RECORDING  OF  PETITES  CONVERSATIONS  ALSO  AVAILABLE 

An  excellent  aid  for  the  child  in  his  pronunciation  of 
French  words  and  phrases,  this  12  inch,  LP  33-1/3  r.p.m. 
record  of  the  lessons,  songs  and  stories  in  the  book  will 
also  permit  parents  to  participate  in  this  program. 

Student  edition  $1.50 

Teachers’  Edition  2.50 

33-3^  r.p.m.  Record  4.50 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Press 

430  STERLING  COURT  MADISON  6,  WISCONSIN 
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NOUS  AVONS  LE  PLAISIR  D'ANNONCER... 


INTERMEDIATE  READINGS  IN  FRENCH  PROSE 

ALTERNATE  EDITION 

By  ALFRED  M.  GALPIN  and  E.  E.  MILLIGAN 

Professors  of  French,  University  of  Wisconsin 


Designed  to  be  used  independently  or  alternately  with  the  successful 
original  edition,  this  new  collection  offers  valuable,  stimulating  mate¬ 
rial  for  second  year  college  French  courses.  The  selections  are  divided 
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Aspects  of  Paul  Eluard 


by  S.  A.  Rhodes 


-A-  HE  SPIRIT  OF  Paul  Eluard  now  roams  the  ethereal  avenues  of  the 
spiritual  universe.  He  did  not  have  to  readjust  his  step  for  this  new  odyssey. 
He  was  like  one  from  the  other  side  of  reality  in  his  season  on  earth  :  a  little 
star  dust  always  clung  to  his  heels.  He  sang  a  song  that  was  a  pass- word  to 
other  realms  :  the  words  were  of  this  life,  the  music  of  another. 

The  spirit  of  Eluard  was  deep  and  clear,  like  a  crystal  mirror;  it  had  this 
world  for  its  framework,  but  it  reflected  the  image  of  the  other.  He  passed 
this  way  like  one  astray;  but  he  was  already  beyond  reach,  while  he  seemed 
to  be  still  this  side  of  heaven. 

Forms  and  colors  in  this  ambiance  look  momentarily  amorphous;  they 
are  in  a  state  of  diaphanous  flight;  the  visible  fuses  with  the  invisible,  before 
they  both  crystallize  into  purity.  Here  opaque  and  transparent  bodies, 
shadow  and  substance  merge  into  transparencies  that  cast  off  a  sublimated 
radiance.  The  poet  is  haloed  by  this  luminosity;  moving  in  the  darkness, 
he  highlights  the  unknown. 

The  earth  Eluard  tastes  and  illustrates  is  fragrant  as  with  honey;  its 
warm  tenderness  pulsates  from  dawn  to  dusk  and  into  the  night.  “Les 
oiseaux  parfument  les  bois/  Les  rochers  leurs  grands  lacs  nocturnes.” 
(“Confections”  xi,  La  Vie  immédiate )  In  its  midst,  applying  to  him  his 
magnificent  image  in  one  of  his  poems,  stands  his  heart,  a  wonder  island 
scattered  over  with  many  harvests.  “Au  milieu  d’une  île  étonnante/  Que 
ses  membres  traversent/  (II)  vit  d’un  monde  ébloui”  (“La  grande  Maison 
inhabitable,”  Capitale  de  la  Douleur ). 

Eluard’s  poetry  is  of  the  earth,  but  sublimated  and  ecstasied.  The  world 
spreads  its  plains  about  him,  but  the  shadows  thwart  his  steps.  “Ma 
présence  n’est  pas  ici,”  (“Défense  de  savoir”  i,  L’Amour  la  Poésie).  He 
leaps  from  shadow  to  shadow,  objects  forming  a  bridge  to  his  inner  universe. 
These  are  the  stepstones  of  unseen  realities:  “Apparitions  surgies  d’absences 
étemelles”  (“Défense  de  savoir”  ii,  ibid.),  which  he  summons  as  from  a 
remembered  paradise.  He  reconstructs  reality  in  terms  of  dream.  What  the 
world  blots  out  of  man  and  itself;  what  man  ignores  of  the  world  and  him¬ 
self,  he  penetrates,  as  he  descends  into  his  own  inner  pit.  Self-knowledge 
spells  then  universal  knowledge,  and  the  frontiers  of  the  inner  world  coincide 
with  those  of  the  absolute.  He  converts  reality  into  its  essence,  replaces 
its  substance  by  its  absence,  and  returns  everything  to  its  pristine  inexist¬ 
ence  and  innocence.  “Ce  qu’il  faut  voir  a  travers  ce  dedale/  Du  temps  non 
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vécu/  C’est . . ./  Le  pur  fardeau  d’un  geste  vers  les  astres”  (“Un  Rêve  où 
tout  est  inventé,”  Ling  ères  légères). 

Form  and  movement  are  for  Eluard  expressions  of  his  emotional  con¬ 
sciousness.  “L’espace  entre  les  choses  a  la  forme  de  mes  paroles  . .  ./  O 
reflets  sur  moi-même!  ô  mes  reflets  sanglants!”  (“Ne  plus  partager,” 
Capitale  de  la  Douleur).  The  pattern  of  his  landscape  is  a  spiritual  chase  of 
many-fragmented  harmonies.  Their  irridescent  aspects  variegate  the  world 
like  fruit  a  tree.  Their  sortilege  charms  his  spirit.  They  are  “des  débris  de 
merveilles,”  (“Pour  se  prendre  au  piège,”  Capitale  de  la  Douleur)  among 
which  he  travels.  “L’homme,  à  vous  fréquenter,  perd  son  chemin. ...  Il  dé¬ 
noue  sa  présence,  il  abdique  son  image  et  rêve  que  les  étoiles  vont  se  guider 
sur  lui”  (“Grandes  conspiratrices ...”  Capitale  de  la  Douleur).  He  absorbs 
the  universe  through  every  pore  of  his  being.  But  the  lees  of  earthy  beauty 
are  bitter,  and  end  by  damping  his  spirit.  “Comment  prendre  plaisir  à 
tout?/  Plutôt  tout  effacer”  (“Au  Cœur  de  mon  amour:  Mourir  de  ne  pas 
mourir,”  Capitale  de  la  Douleur). 

Eluard  apprehends  the  world  then  with  fancy-straddled  sensitivity.  It 
appears  crepuscular  in  his  kaleidoscopic  lantern,  and  day  and  night  merge 
into  an  entrancing  translucence.  He  has  “la  lune  dans  un  œil  et  le  soleil 
dans  l’autre”  (“Suite,”  Capitale  de  la  Douleur).  The  earth  plunges  into  a 
dream.  Thus  he  overcomes  the  acrid  taste  reality  has,  and  eases  the  pains 
the  frustrations  of  life  inflict.  His  way  out  is  through  love. 

Love  annuls  the  world  and  remolds  it  with  its  own  substance. 
“. . .  l’amour  est  au  monde  pour  l’oubli  du  monde”  (“Défense  de  savoir” 
ii,  op.  cit.).  It  fills  out  the  inner  absence,  lifts  the  stone  laid  over  the  heart, 
and  resurrects  the  phantom  spirit  within.  Love  spouses  his  inner  solitude 
and  transmutes  drab  reality  into  poetic  enchantment.  It  shapes  the  earth 
in  its  image,  turns  desert  rocks  into  fountains,  and  lends  eyes  to  the  night. 
For  Eluard,  love  also  burns,  blinds  and  denies.  It  isolates  and  desolates, 
and  its  elixir  can  be  more  parching  than  desert  wind.  “Amour  tu  n’a  laissé 
que  cendres”  (“Dans  les  pires  conditions — Au  bien,”  Une  leçon  de  morale). 

The  arrow  that  strikes  Eluard’s  heart  pierces  for  him  the  darkness  of 
things  also.  It  is  a  wound  through  which  the  universe  appears  gaping  and 
groping  in  solitude.  “Je  ne  t’aime  plus  au  grand  jour,”  he  writes,  “car  je 
regrette  le  temps  où  j ’étais  parti  à  ta  découverte  et  le  temps  aussi  où  j ’étais 
aveugle  et  muet  devant  l’univers  incompréhensible  et  le  système  d’entente 
incohérent  que  tu  me  proposais.  Maintenant,  je  ne  viens  plus  te  voir  que 
pour  être  plus  sûr  du  grand  mystère  que  constitue  encore  l’absurde  durée 
de  ma  vie,  l’absurde  durée  d’une  nuit”  (“Nuits  partagées,”  La  Vie  Im¬ 
médiate). 

The  ghost  of  lost  love  in  his  memory  lends  its  form  and  character  to 
nature  and  the  universe.  “Un  seul  être  vous  manque,  et  tout  est  dépeuplé,” 
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sang  the  romantic  poet.  For  Eluard,  the  desolation  of  absence  itself  is 
peopled  with  the  traits  of  the  loved  one.  “Je  t’ai  saisie  et  depuis,  ivre  de 
larmes,  je  baise  partout  pour  toi  l’espace  abandonné”  (“Les  lumières 
dictées  .  .  .  ,”  Capitale  de  la  Douleur ).  Not  only  the  present  and  the  future, 
but  even  his  past  comes  under  her  spell:  “Et  si  je  ne  sais  plus  tout  ce  que 
j’ai  vécu/  C’est  que  tes  yeux  ne  m’ont  pas  toujours  vu”  (“La  courbe  de 
tes  yeux  . . . ,”  Ibid.). 

Love  rises  in  him  through  deep  strata  of  pain  and  ecstasy.  It  blends  with 
nature  in  his  heart  as  winds  with  wings  in  flight.  It  shines  pure  and  lumi¬ 
nous,  disencumbered  from  sensuous  clouds.  It  vibrates  with  the  rhythm  of 
green  pastures  and  azure  skies.  It  lights  up  the  horizons.  “La  terre  au  loin 
se  brise  en  sourires  immobiles,  le  ciel  enveloppe  la  vie:  un  nouvel  astre  de 
l’amour  se  lève  de  partout — fini,  il  n’y  a  plus  de  preuves  de  la  nuit”  (“Elle 
est .  .  .  ,”  Capitale  de  la  Douleur).  He  is,  in  its  presence,  “comme  un  enfant 
dans  l’eau,  comme  un  bouquet  dans  un  grand  bois”  (Ibid.).  Love  perfumes 
the  air,  warms  up  the  earth,  and  sows  stars  in  the  night  sky.  “Et  l’air  a  un 
visage,  un  visage  aimé,/  Un  visage  aimant,  ton  visage  .  .  .  /  O  toi  qui 
supprimes  l’oubli ...”  (“Celle  de  toujours,  toute.”  Capitale  de  la  Douleur). 

But  he  sings  with  irony  also,  sometimes,  and  with  gnawing  pain,  the 
diverse  ways  love  has  of  tormenting  the  heart.  The  time  of  love  does  not 
redeem,  nor  does  it  obliterate,  the  time  of  despair.  “Pour  prendre  part  à 
ton  plaisir/  Je  me  colore  de  douleur”  (“Premièrement”  xxviii,  U  Amour  La 
Poésie).  Love  leads  him  to  a  heaven  he  cannot  decipher.  “. . .  l’amour  fait 
rire  la  douleur/  Et  crier  sur  les  toits  l’impuissance  du  monde”  (“L’Univers- 
Solitude  xix,  La  Vie  immédiate).  We  are,  as  he  says,  “dans  le  plus  mys¬ 
térieux  des  domaines,  le  mien.  Le  langage  de  mon  amour  n’appartient  pas 
au  langage  humain,  mon  corps  humain  ne  touche  pas  à  la  chair  de  mon 
amour.”  It  is  an  illusion  he  would  not  dispell.  “A  quelle  créature  fantastique 
me  suis-je  confié,  dans  quel  monde  douloureux  et  ravissant  mon  imagina¬ 
tion  m’a-t-elle  enfermé.”  This  is  not  a  complaint.  On  the  contrary.  “Mon 
imagination  amoureuse  a  toujours  été  assez  constante  et  assez  haute  pour 
que  nul  ne  puisse  tenter  de  me  convaincre  d’erreur”  (“A  la  Fenêtre,” 
Les  Dessous  d’une  Vie  ou  la  Pyramide  humaine).  He  is  in  love  with  love  as 
he  is  in  love  with  life.  “Mais  j’aime  pour  aimer  et  je  mourrai  d’amour” 
(Poésie  ininterrompue).  And  it  is  always,  as  with  Nerval,  the  same  ideal 
love,  the  same  woman  under  different  aspects:  “La  première  la  seule  . . ./ 
. . .  le  seul  amour  possible”  (“Une  pour  toutes,”  Cours  naturel). 

Love  is  a  miracle  reason  cannot  grasp.  The  miracle  penetrates  his  heart 
and  poetry  and  supplants  all  reality.  All  nature  reflects  then  his  beloved’s 
image.  “Sur  les  fleurs,  tu  te  dresses  avec  les  fleurs,  sur  les  pierres  avec  les 
pierres”  (“Une,”  Capitale  de  la  Douleur).  She  is  the  sunlight  in  his  eyes:  “Elle 
est  le  plein  soleil  sous  mes  paupières  closes”  (“Le  Don,”  Les  Mains  libres). 
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He  sees  women:  “Tentantes  comme  du  pain  frais  .  .  ./  Parées  de  calme  et  de 
fraîcheur/  Parées  de  sel  d’eau  de  soleil”  (“Une  pour  toutes,”  La  Vie  im¬ 
médiate).  She  embodies  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  existence  on  earth: 
“Je  suis  sur  terre  y  serais-je/  Si  tu  n’y  étais  aussi”  (“Ordre  et  désordre  de 
l’amour,”  Le  Dur  Désir  de  durer).  Creation  seems  thus  to  be  a  feminine 
incarnation  in  essence;  he  is  spellbound.  “Le  monde  entier  dépend  de  tes 
yeux  purs/  Et  tout  mon  sang  coule  dans  leurs  regards”  (“La  courbe  de  tes 
yeux  .  .  . Capitale  de  la  Douleur).  Woman  takes  on  the  phantom  luminos¬ 
ity  of  the  universe,  and  the  universe  reflects  his  inner  vision  of  her.  “II 
fallait  bien  qu’un  visage/  Réponde  à  tous  les  noms  du  monde”  (“Première¬ 
ment”  xxix,  U  Amour  La  Poésie).  Thanks  to  her,  and  through  her,  the  earth 
can  blossom  anew  for  him,  and  his  spirit  kindle  again:  “Et  la  terre  s’est 
recouverte/  De  ta  chair  claire  et  je  me  suis  senti  léger”  (“La  Mort  l’amour 
la  vie,”  Le  Phénix). 

Eluard’s  apprehension  of  life  and  love  is  enhanced  by  the  extraordinary 
faculty  he  has  to  recreate  the  universe  after  his  own  inner  self.  And  every 
image  becomes  a  link  between  himself  and  the  heretofore  invisible  and 
unknown.  “Je  vais  la  tête  la  première/  Saluant  d’un  secret  nouveau/  La 
naissance  des  images”  (“Comme  une  Image”  i,  L’ Armour  La  Poésie). 
Images  serve  him  as  bridges  between  reason  and  fantasy,  between  reality 
and  poetry.  “Je  m’obstine  à  mêler  des  fictions  aux  redoutables  réalités  .  .  . 
J’ai  pris  l’habitude  des  images  les  plus  inhabituelles.  Je  les  ai  vues  où  elles 
n’étaient  pas”  (“Nuits  partagées,”  Le  Vie  immédiate). 

Reason  and  imagination  divorced  in  the  world  of  reality  become  recon¬ 
ciled  in  the  looking-glass  of  an  image.  It  is  the  make-believe  reflection  of  a 
secret  reality  the  poet  perceives  and  renders  tangible.  Not  likeness,  but  a 
suggestive  symbol  of  it.  The  poet  penetrates  it  with  a  flaming  sword  of 
words  that  renders  the  darkness  visible  and  silence  articulate.  The  unseen 
glows,  the  unknown  sounds  familiar.  The  poem  becomes  thaumaturgie. 
“Les  yeux  se  sont  fermés/  Parce  que  le  front  brûle/  Courage  nocturne 
diminuer  l’ombre/  De  moitié  miroir  de  l’ombre/  Moitié  du  monde  la 
tete  tombe/  Entre  le  sommeil  et  le  rêve”  (“Défense  de  savoir”  iii,  op.  cit.). 

For  Eluard,  the  image  is  a  mystic  implement  to  link  two  worlds,  a  pas¬ 
sageway  to  unseen  realities.  It  is  like  “Le  délice  d’aller  vers  des  êtres  oubliés/ 
Par  des  chemins  inoubliables”  (“Max  Ernst,”  La  Vie  immédiate).  It  is  a 
key  to  the  absolute,  a  combination  to  unlock  the  labyrinth  of  being.  Words 
chained  to  the  expression  of  empirical  thought  resume  their  magic  quality 
when  used  to  create  images.  What  they  reveal  then,  which  was  unseen  and 
unsuspected  before,  alone  constitutes  poetry.  Eluard’s  images  are  crystal¬ 
line  yet  mysterious  and  exciting.  They  are  “Une  nouvelle  surface  sensible¬ 
ment  nulle  ...  I  Dans  le  champ  d’une  loupe”  (“Object  des  Mots”  i,  La  Vie 
immédiate).  The  magnifying-glass  of  reason  is  of  no  help  here.  The  reality 
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of  the  poet  is  not  encompassed  within  its  field  of  vision.  The  image  will 
seem  out  of  focus  because  the  language  of  the  tribe  has  become  like  a  dis¬ 
torting  lens.  As  he  says,  “La  lettre  enlaidit  le  mot”  (“Max  Ernst,”  ibid.). 
So  his  lyrical  expression  verges  toward  the  mystic  absolute  and  merges  with 
it  in  the  end.  “Il  est  extrêment  touchant/  De  ne  pas  savoir  s’exprimer,” 
he  avers  (“Confections”  ii,  La  Vie  immédiate).  As  with  the  true  mystic, 
however,  the  sound  of  words  may  conceal  his  apprehension  of  the  absolute. 
“Les  lettres  sont  mon  ignorance/  Entre  les  lettres  j’y  suis”  (“Défense  de 
savoir”  vi,  op.  cit.). 

A  strain  of  despair  spreads  like  a  lapping  wave  over  his  personal  ex¬ 
periences  and  permeates  his  poetry.  He  beholds  the  world  “aussi  trans¬ 
parent  qu’une  aiguille”  (“Manie,”  Capitale  de  la  Douleur),  but  he  feels  it 
also  like  a  thorn.  “Immobile/  J’habite  cette  épine  ...”  (“Confections” 
xviii,  La  Vie  immédiate).  A  weariness  creeps  over  him,  a  fatigue  of  the  senses. 
“Je  me  suis  brisé  sur  les  rochers  de  mon  corps”  (“Défense  de  savoir”  iii, 
L'Amour  La  Poésie).  He  turns  against  his  pleasures  and  loves.  He  knows 
“Que  l’amour  est  semblable  à  la  faim  à  la  soif”  (“Une  personnalité  tou¬ 
jours  .  .  La  Rose  publique),  intermittent  and  transitory.  “De  tout  ce  que 
j ’ai  dit  de  moi  que  reste-t-il/  De  la  vie  de  l’amour  de  l’oubli  du  sommeil .  .  .  / 
Mon  nom  mon  ombre  sont  des  loups”  (“Comme  deux  gouttes  d’eau,”  ibid.). 
A  longing  for  the  purity  of  the  absolute  overtakes  his  senses  and  brings  on  a 
wish  for  inner  escape.  “Boire/  Un  grand  bol  de  sommeil  noir/  Jusqu’à  la 
dernière  goutte”  (“La  Lumière  éteinte,”  ibid.).  He  would  leave  all  behind. 
“Ma  chambre  se  sépare  de  mon  univers/  Et  je  ne  connais  plus  que  ce  qui 
n’est  pas  là  (“Bonnes  et  mauvaises  langues  .  .  .  ,”  ibid.).  He  is  a  modem 
Narcissus  in  contemplation  of  his  own  inner  universe.  “N’être  que  soi/ 
Guide  égaré”  (“Narcisse,”  Les  Mains  Libres). 

He  seems  lost,  but  not  in  reality.  His  spirit  bruises  its  wings  against  the 
invisible  walls  of  our  captive  universe,  but  his  heart,  like  Ariadne’s  thread, 
leads  him  out.  He  faced  his  worldly  experiences  with  delighted  expectancy, 
alternating  always  between  the  known  objects  of  his  perception  and  the 
to  him  familiar  unknown.  Stranded  upon  a  shore  of  sea,  sun  and  shifting 
sand,  he  draws  a  magic  circle  round  as  the  world  about  him.  His  sensations 
are  fresh,  and  the  earth  blooms  divinely  on  the  brim  of  his  eyelids.  Upon 
the  canvas  of  his  spirit  are  reflected  then  the  wonders  of  the  universe.  But 
the  circle  can  turn  into  a  labyrinth,  and  his  vision  fill  with  phantoms.  The 
sunshine  picks  up  its  folds  and  blends  with  the  veils  of  the  night.  Forms 
and  passions  fade  into  nothingness.  “Tout  est  enfin  divisé/  Tout  se  déforme 
et  se  perd/  Tout  se  brise  et  disparaît/  La  mort  sans  conséquences”  (“Par¬ 
fait,”  Capitale  de  la  Douleur). 

The  art  of  Eluard  turns  reality  into  a  mirror  that  reflects  his  inner  in¬ 
quietude.  The  light  is  walled  in  by  shadows,  the  sky  by  clouds,  love  by  pain. 
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The  poet  soars  like  a  bird  within  its  mirrored  reflection.  "Derrière  moi  mes 
yeux  se  sont  fermés/  La  lumière  est  brûlée  la  nuit  décapitée/  Des  oiseaux 
plus  grands  que  les  vents/  Ne  savent  plus  où  se  poser”  ("L’Univers- 
Solitude”  xxii,  La  Vie  Immédiate).  Reality  becomes  then  an  illusion,  and 
self  a  reflection  of  nothingness.  "Les  espoirs  les  désespoirs  sont  effacés  . . ./ 
Il  n’y  a  plus  rien  autour  de  moi/  Et  si  je  me  détourne  rien  est  à  deux  faces/ 
Rien  et  moi”  (“Défense  de  savoir”  iv  &  v,  L’Amour  La  Poésie ). 

But  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  There  are  other  aspects  of  Eluard 
not  dealt  with  here.  His  basic  creative  motive,  his  innate  love  of  man, 
which  inspired  him  from  the  first,  gradually  suffused  his  poetry.  In  mo¬ 
ments  of  social  crisis  especially,  as  during  the  war,  this  fraternal  impulse 
of  his  soul  became  the  chief  motif  of  his  song — witness  Poésie  et  Vérité  and 
Au  rendez-vous  allemand.  What  sounded  subdued  and  intermittent  in  his 
earlier  poetry,  his  passion  for  human  solidarity,  became  a  predominant  and 
triumphant  note  in  his  later  poetry.  His  spiritual  climate  reflects  increas¬ 
ingly  an  intimate  communion  with  the  tragedy  and  nobility  of  the  human 
destiny.  The  earth  blooms  still  for  him,  as  ever,  with  all  its  enchantments, 
but  with  greater  immediacy  and  reality:  "Je  suis  sur  terre  et  tout  est  sur 
terre  avec  moi/  Les  étoiles  sont  dans  mes  yeux  j’enfante  les  mystères/  A 
la  mesure  de  la  terre  suffisante”  ("Le  Cinquième  Poème  visible,”  A  l’¬ 
intérieur  de  la  vie).  To  the  end  he  fought  against  self -isolation  :  "J’ai  failli 
en  mourir  sans  pouvoir  me  défendre”  ( Tout  dire).  He  turned  toward  the 
multitude  of  men  to  escape  it:  “Vivre  c’est  partager  je  hais  la  solitude/  Les 
hens  de  la  mort  me  retiennent  encore  .  .  ./  Le  seul  abri  possible  c’est  le 
monde  entier”  (“Chant  du  dernier  delai,”  Poèmes  'politiques). 

In  essence,  his  spirit  dwells  in  an  inner  solitude  from  which,  he  finds, 
love  of  woman  and  man — is  the  only  way  out.  It  burns  with  incandescence 
in  the  midst  of  a  somber  and  mysterious  universe — “Sommes-nous  près 
ou  loin  de  notre  conscience/  Où  sont  nos  bornes  nos  racines  notre  but” 
(“Notre  Mouvement,”  Le  Dur  Désir  de  durer) — and  illumines  his  poetry 
with  its  glow. 

The  City  College,  N.  Y.  C. 


The  Ironic  Triumph  of  Rodolphe 

by  Lawrence  E.  Harvey 

r 

X^^RITICS  OFTEN  SEE  Rodolphe  as  the  materialistic  antithesis  of 
the  romantic  Emma  Bovary.  Martin  Turnell  writes  that  the  words 
“fumiers”  and  “race  porcine”  in  the  scene  of  the  Comices  Agricoles  “sum 
up  Rodolphe’s  views  on  love.”  He  characterizes  him  as  a  “slick,  shallow 
adventurer.”1  D.  L.  Demorest  feels  that  “s’il  se  sert  par  moment  de  phrases 
romantiques  au  dernier  degré,  c’est  un  calcul,  sauf  dans  les  premiers  élans, 
et,  pour  lui,  l’amour  ne  sort  pas  des  vérités  physiques.”2 

It  would  seem  an  over-simplification  to  attempt  in  this  way  to  separate 
physical  and  romantic  love,  assigning  the  former  to  Rodolphe  and  the  latter 
to  Emma.  From  the  beginning  her  dreams  are  tinged  with  sensualism: 
“.  .  .  au  delà  s’étendait  à  perte  de  vue  l’immense  pays  des  félicités  et  des 
passions.  Elle  confondait,  dans  son  désir,  les  sensualités  du  luxe  avec  les 
joies  du  cœur.  .  .  .  ”3  While  the  physical  is  stronger  in  him,  he  is  not  exempt 
from  the  emotional  dreams  that  may  often  find  their  source  in  the  senses 
and  that  Mr.  Demorest  grants  him  “dans  les  premiers  élans.”  Just  before 
the  end  Emma  says  to  him:  “. .  .  tu  m’as,  pendant  deux  ans,  traînée  dans 
le  rêve  le  plus  magnifique  et  le  plus  suave! . . .  Hein?  nos  projets  de  voyage, 
tu  te  rappelles?”  (p.  610).  Such  a  passage  seems  to  indicate  that  much  of 
Rodolphe’s  amorous  pleasure  stems  from  such  romantic  escapism,  even 
though  he  may  not  be  the  dupe  of  his  own  dreams  to  the  extent  that  Emma 
is.  Flaubert  supports  this  conclusion  when  he  writes:  “Ils  ne  se  parlaient 
pas,  trop  perdus  qu’ils  étaient  dans  l’envahissement  de  leur  rêverie.  La 
tendresse  des  anciens  jours  leur  revenait  au  cœur  ...”  (p.  507).  Indeed 
Rodolphe  very  nearly  allows  the  romantic  side  of  his  nature  to  win  out  over 
the  practical,  for  he  almost  does  run  off  with  Emma.  Flaubert  suggests  on 
several  occasions  that,  had  it  not  been  for  Emma’s  daughter,  Rodolphe 
might  have  decided  against  practicality:  “Au  bout  de  quelques  minutes, 
Rodolphe  s’arrêta;  et,  quand  il  la  vit  avee  son  vêtement  blanc  peu  à  peu 
s’évanouir  dans  l’ombre  comme  un  fantôme,  il  fut  pris  d’un  tel  battement  de 
cœur,  qu’il  s’appuya  contre  un  arbre  pour  ne  pas  tomber.  .  .  .  D’abord,  il 

1  The  Novel  in  France  (London:  Hamish  Hamilton,  1950),  p.  272. 

2  L’Expression  figurée  et  symbolique  dans  l’œuvre  de  Gustave  Flaubert  (Paris: 

Conard,  1931),  p.  441.  ,  . 

3  Œuvres  de  Flaubert  (Paris:  N.R.F.,  1946),  I,  379.  (Further  references  to  this 

volume  will  be  found  in  the  text.)  See  also  her  recollections  of  the  convent  and  of  the 
ball  at  La  Vaubyessard. 
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s’attendrit,  puis  il  se  révolta  contre  elle.  — Car,  enfin,  exclamait-il  en  gesticu¬ 
lant,  je  ne  peux  pas  m’expatrier,  avoir  la  charge  d’une  enfant. —  Il  se  disait 
ces  choses  pour  s’affermir  davantage”  (p.  508). 

If  it  is  not  completely  accurate  to  say  that  Emma  and  Rodolphe  represent 
opposed  attitudes  toward  love,  idealization  versus  reduction  to  the  physical 
alone,  then  what  are  their  relative  positions  in  the  book?  I  would  suggest 
that  Rodolphe  is  an  alter-Emma,  a  liberated  Emma  who  has  achieved  the 
sort  of  success  she  yearns  for  and  fails  to  find,  that  he  is  a  materialization 
in  reality  of  Emma’s  self-image.  Mr.  Demorest  notes  perceptively  that  on 
occasion  a  passage  concerning  Rodolphe  would  seem  to  apply  better  to 
Emma:4  “. .  .  on  lui  emplissait  son  verre,  et  un  silence  s’établissait  dans  sa 
pensée,  malgré  les  accroissements  de  la  rumeur.  Il  rêvait  à  ce  qu’elle  avait 
dit  et  à  la  forme  de  ses  lèvres;  sa  figure,  comme  en  un  miroir  magique, 
brillait  sur  la  plaque  des  shakos;  les  plis  de  sa  robe  descendaient  le  long  des 
murs,  et  des  journées  d’amour  se  déroulaient  à  l’infini  dans  les  perspectives 
de  l’avenir”  (p.  464).  Not  only  does  Rodolphe,  like  Emma,  combine  ro¬ 
mantic  revery  and  sensualism,  he  has  everything  that  Emma  wants  and 
cannot  have:  he  is  free,  wealthy,  and  male.  Emma  longs  for  freedom  from 
the  prison  of  her  marriage  to  Charles.5  She  farms  out  her  daughter,  one  way 
of  liberating  herself  from  the  restrictions  of  her  marriage,  and  she  escapes 
as  well  by  her  dreams  and  by  adultery.  At  the  Comices  Agricoles  Emma 
says  to  Rodolphe:  “Il  me  semble  pourtant .  .  .  que  vous  n’êtes  guère  à 
plaindre  ...  Car  enfin  .  .  .  vous  êtes  libre  .  .  .  riche”  (p.  451).  Since  La 
Vaubyessard  she  has  associated  wealth  and  leisure  with  the  utopia  of  her 
dreams:  “Ne  fallait-il  pas  à  l’amour,  comme  aux  plantes  indiennes,  des 
terrains  préparés,  une  température  particulière?  .  .  .  toutes  les  fièvres  de  la 
chair  et  les  langueurs  de  la  tendresse  ne  se  séparaient  donc  pas  du  balcon  des 
grands  chateaux  qui  sont  pleins  de  loisirs  ...  ni  du  scintillement  des 
pierres  précieuses  et  des  aiguillettes  de  la  livrée”  (p.  379).  Emma  feels  she 
might,  as  a  man,  have  realized  her  aspirations.  When  Rodolphe  says  that 
tormented  souls  of  his  kind  need  “le  rêve  et  l’action,  les  passions  les  plus 
pures,  les  jouissances  les  plus  furieuses  .  .  .  ,”  Emma  replies  enviously: 
“Nous  n’avons  même  pas  cette  distraction,  nous  autres  pauvres  femmes!” 
(p.  455).  Later  she  tells  Rodolphe:  “Tu  es  un  homme,  toi  tu  as  tout  ce 
qu  il  faut  pour  te  faire  chérir”  (p.  609).  And  Emma,  projecting  her  own 
desires  into  her  offspring,  desperately  hopes  it  will  be  a  boy. 

Rodolphe,  with  the  advantages  of  freedom,  wealth,  and  masculinity,  has 

4  ^->ans  ces  lignes  Rodolphe,  qui  vient  de  s’entretenir  avec  Emma,  tombe  en  une 
reverie  hallucinatoire  qui  semblerait  plus  à  sa  place  s’il  s’agissait  de  Léon  ou  surtout 
d’Emma”  (p.  441,  note  30). 

®  Prefigured  by  the  “donjon”  represented  in  the  second  layer  of  the  “pièce  montée” 
at  Emma’s  wedding  (p.  351). 
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indeed  fashioned  an  existence  of  sensualism  and  romantic  dreams  that  has 
very  little  contact  with  hard  reality.  When  the  dream  wears  thin,  he  acquires 
a  new  mistress.  When  reality  threatens  to  break  through,  he  departs. 
Emma  had  hoped  to  perfect  her  dream  by  abandoning  reality  in  running 
away  with  Rodolphe.  For  him,  however,  this  would  have  meant  the  union 
of  harsh  reality  with  the  dream.  Realizing  that  the  only  way  to  protect  his 
unreal  existence  is  to  avoid  the  destructive  contact  of  everyday  living,  he 
chooses  flight. 

The  ironic  nature  of  Rodolphe’s  victory  becomes  apparent  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage: 

Emma  lui  semblait  être  reculée  dans  un  passé  lointain,  comme  si  la  résolu¬ 
tion  qu’il  cuvait  prise  venait  de  placer  entre  eux,  tout  à  coup,  un  immense  inter¬ 
valle. 

Afin  de  ressaisir  quelque  chose  d’elle,  il  alla  chercher  dans  l’armoire,  au 
chevet  de  son  lit,  une  vieille  boîte  à  biscuits  de  Rheims  où  il  enfermait  d’habi¬ 
tude  ses  lettres  de  femmes,  et  il  s’en  échappa  une  odeur  de  poussière  humide  et 
de  roses  flétries.  ...  Il  y  avait  auprès,  se  cognant  à  tous  les  angles,  la  miniature 
donnée  par  Emma  ...  à  force  de  considérer  cette  image  et  d’évoquer  le  souvenir 
du  modèle,  les  traits  d’Emma  peu  à  peu  se  confondirent  en  sa  mémoire,  comme 
si  la  figure  vivante  et  la  figure  peinte,  se  frottant  l’une  contre  l’autre,  se  fussent 
réciproquement  effacées  ....et  machinalement  il  se  mit  à  fouiller  dans  ce  tas  de 
papiers  et  de  choses,  y  retrouvant  pêle-mêle  des  bouquets,  une  jarretière,  un 
masque  noir,  des  épingles  et  des  cheveux — des  cheveux!  de  bruns,  de  blonds; 
quelques-uns,  même,  s’accrochant  à  la  ferrure  de  la  boîte,  se  cassaient  quand  on 
l’ouvrait. 

Ainsi  flânant  parmi  ses  souvenirs  .  .  .il  se  rappelait  des  visages,  de  certains 
gestes,  un  son  de  voix;  quelquefois,  pourtant,  il  ne  se  rappelait  rien. 

En  effet,  ces  femmes,  accourant  à  la  fois  dans  sa  pensée,  s’y  gênaient  les 
unes  les  autres  et  s’y  rapetissaient,  comme  sous  un  même  niveau  d’amour  qui 
les  égalisait.  Prenant  donc  à  poignée  les  lettres  confondues,  il  s’amusa  pendant 
quelques  minutes  à  les  faire  tomber  en  cascades  de  sa  main  droite  dans  sa 
main  gauche.  Enhn,  ennuyé,  assoupi,  Rodolphe  alla  reporter  la  boîte  dans 
l’armoire  en  se  disant:  — Quel  tas  de  blagues !  .  .  . 

Ce  qui  résumait  son  opinion;  car  les  plaisirs,  comme  des  écoliers  dans  la 
cour  d’un  collège,  avaient  tellement  piétiné  sur  son  cœur,  que  rien  de  vert  n’y 
poussait,  et  ce  qui  passait  par  là,  plus  étourdi  que  les  enfants,  n’y  laissait  pas 
même,  comme  eux,  son  nom  gravé  sur  la  muraille  (p.  508). 

In  essence,  this  passage,  one  of  the  most  significant  in  the  novel,  represents 
the  destruction  of  Rodolphe’s  world  of  illusion.  Emma,  the  most  recent 
materialization  in  present  reality  of  his  dream,  disappears  into  the  distant 
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past.  The  dead  nature  of  previous  incarnations  of  the  ideal  is  expressed  by 
the  comparison  to  “biscuits,”  “poussière,”  and  “roses  flétries.”  The  contact 
between  the  memory  of  Emma  and  her  portrait  results  in  their  mutual 
annihilation.  Her  predecessors  are  reduced  from  “living”  memories  of  the 
Proustian  sort  to  a  series  of  insignificant  objects  stripped  of  their  evocative 
power.  Certain  of  these  items,  “des  cheveux,”  symbolically  break,  are 
destroyed  with  the  memories  they  ought  to  call  up.  The  following  series 
significantly  procédés  in  descending  order  from  “des  visages”  to  “rien.” 
The  reduction  of  “rapetissaient”  is  carried  on  in  the  next  fines  when  these 
memory-women  become  no  more  than  “lettres  confondues.”  Their  unreality 
has  bored  Rodolphe  and  made  him  drowsy  as  though  he  too  were  in  danger  of 
entering  their  néant.  Finally  the  whole  pack  of  memories,  a  mere  “tas  de 
blagues,”  disappears  into  the  cupboard,  and  Flaubert  describes  the  barren 
heart  where  “rien  de  vert”  could  grow,  so  empty  that  not  even  a  name  re¬ 
mains  to  mark  the  passage  of  a  dream. 

For  Rodolphe  reality  has  furnished  repeated  reincarnations  of  the  same 
image,  each  revivifying  it  for  a  time  but  each  with  less  sustaining  force 
than  its  forerunner.  Thus  the  dream  that  is  a  large  share  of  his  existence 
has  become  more  and  more  feeble,  and  he  in  turn  increasingly  cynical 
about  its  reality  and  about  its  possible  fulfillment  in  the  future.  In  such  a 
situation,  as  Georges  Poulet  has  shown,6  the  future  becomes  as  barren  and 
empty  as  is  the  past  in  the  above  passage.  Rodolphe,  not  so  nostalgic  nor 
so  artistic  as  Flaubert,7  seems  fated  to  continue  his  fife  in  a  sensuous  present 
less  and  less  permeated  by  the  ideal,  increasingly  materialistic,  until 
eventually  he  must  entirely,  as  in  the  work  itself  he  does  partially,  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  critical  evaluations  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

Thus  the  “triumph”  of  Rodolphe’s  attempt  to  five  in  the  realm  of  the 
romantic  dream  is  a  hollow,  ironic  one,  for  as  Flaubert  points  out  in  the 
above  passage,  the  dream,  which,  before  successive  pleasures,  like  school¬ 
boys,  had  “tellement  piétiné  sur  son  cœur,”  carried  with  it  all  the  convincing 
and  reassuring  richness  of  a  super-reality,  is  fast  becoming  empty  illusion, 
devoid  of  emotive  and  sensuous  support.  The  case  of  Rodolphe  is  not 
peripheral  in  the  novel.  The  annihilation  of  the  dream  by  the  brutal  in¬ 
trusion  of  a  discordant  reality  is  a  central  and  often  repeated  occurrence  in 
Madame  Bovary .8  Rodolphe  represents  a  variation  of  this  basic  process. 


6  Etudes  sur  le  temps  humain  (Paris:  Plon,  1950),  ch.  XV. 

7  Mr.  Poulet  demonstrates  how  Flaubert  proceeded  from  a  similar  emotional  and 
sensuous  discontinuity  between  present  and  past  to  an  intellectual  and  artistic  re¬ 
establishment  of  continuity  and  recapture  of  the  past. 

8  Emma  herself,  as  the  central  figure  in  the  novel,  lives  out  a  pattern  that  is  re¬ 
flected  and  reinforced  by  all  the  subsidiary  details  of  the  story.  Her  destruction  is 
aesthetically  a  foregone  conclusion,  since  it  is  so  often  prefigured  in  the  destruction 
of  the  individual  dream.  As  the  chief  symbol  of  “le  rêve  romantique,”  becoming  as 
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With  the  advantages  of  freedom,  wealth,  and  masculinity,  he  has  managed 
to  find  a  reality  that  is  not  discordant  but  that  sustains  his  dream.  The 
irony  of  his  illusory  triumph  becomes  evident  as  we  perceive  that  the 
gradual  weakening  of  the  support  of  reality  means  in  effect  the  eventual 
destruction  of  his  dream  along  with  all  the  other  dreams  of  the  novel. 
Reality,  whether  by  its  brutal  “invasion”  or  its  fatal  “withdrawal,”  is  the 
only  true  victor,  and  the  incompatible  dream  must  succumb  in  a  positivistic 
society  that  excludes  it. 

Dartmouth  College 


Bhe  does  more  and  more  divorced  from  and  in  opposition  to  reality,  Emma,  along 
with  all  other  such  dream-symbols,  must  vanish  before  the  onslaught  of  reality. 


Reflections  on  the  French  Little  Magazine 

by  Seymour  S.  Weiner 


J-HE  GENERAL  HISTORY  of  the  French  little  magazine  has  still 
to  be  written.  The  rewards  of  research  in  this  field  are,  however,  so  great, 
the  information  culled  so  important  that  the  study  is  well  worth  the  effort. 
Here  we  see  the  preliminary  tentative  presentation  of  a  new  idea,  a  new 
art-form,  a  new  attitude;  here  we  find  the  first  accepted  writings  of  the 
morrow’s  success  (who  may,  once  successful,  reject  his  juvenile  enthusi¬ 
asms)  ;  here  we  trace  the  strategy  of  choosing  sides,  attack  and  defence, 
victory  and  failure;  here  we  uncover — as  though  in  some  archeological 
venture  the  creations  of  a  day,  and  the  durable  monuments,  side  by  side. 

The  little  magazine  may  fairly  be  said  to  start  with  the  introduction  of 
inexpensive  printing,  the  décalage  between  the  artist  and  his  environment 
conjointly  with  the  assumption  of  the  artist’s  rôle  as  prophet,  and  factional¬ 
ism.  Broader  political  tolerance  at  a  time  of  dissatisfaction  with  tradition 
provided  the  requisite  atmosphere  for  the  burgeoning  of  diverse  attitudes. 
(We  know  now  that  the  so-called  stable  periods,  once  thought  to  be  charac¬ 
terized  by  uniformity  of  opinion  and  techniques  of  expression  were  not  so 
even  but  it  is  a  question  of  degree,  and  we  are  generalizing.) 

Since,  by  definition — but  there  is  no  really  satisfactory  definition,  only 
opinions  and  descriptions  the  little  magazine  appeals  to  relatively  small 
groups  within  the  reading  public,  and  seeks  to  state  its  truths  in  preference 
to  financial  success,  the  well-distributed,  financially  successful,  morally  con¬ 
servative  periodical  is  not  in  question  here.  A  magazine  which  will  not 
risk  losing  part  of  a  remunerative  public  is  fettered— the  little  magazine 
is  usually  aggressively  of  the  opposition.  Demarcations  are  debatable;  we 
could  agree,  nevertheless,  that  a  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  a  Revue  de  Paris 
are  not  little  magazines.  Publication  in  them,  however,  of  authors  published 
in  the  genuine  little  magazines  does  indicate  a  type  of  success  for  the 
authors,  and  may  help  to  distinguish  what  in  their  work  has  become  con¬ 
ventional.  The  literate  “big”  magazine  offers  necessary  standards  of  com¬ 
parison  and  measurement. 

Valery  Larbaud  has  called  the  little  magazines  “les  brouillons  de  la  littéra¬ 
ture  du  lendemain.”  Particularly  accessible  to  “les  jeunes,”  their  pages 
exhibit  groupings  and  coalitions  which  are  retrospectively  amazing.  The 
Revue  du  Temps  Présent,  founded  to  present  a  Catholic  point  of  view, 
united  François  Mauriac,  Paul  Vaillant-Couturier,  later  a  communist,  and 
André  Birabeau,  a  novelist  of  high  society.  La  Houle  introduced  polemical 
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figures  like  Charles  Dullin  (theatre),  Albert  Londres  (journalism  and  social 
reform),  Henri  Béraud  (politics  and  ideals).  Such  examples  could  be  multi¬ 
plied;  enough  have  been  mentioned  to  suggest  that  even  when  dealing  with 
recent  literature,  a  certain  time  lapse  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  typical r 
profound  traits  from  momentary,  essentially  surface  characteristics. 

Critics  and  historians,  with  their  penchant  for  classification  and  grada¬ 
tion,  label  literary  periods  and  subdivide  into  major  and  minor  movements. 
The  little  magazine  furnishes  the  data  of,  and  the  exceptions  to,  these  neat 
descriptions.  It  is  an  interesting  surprise  to  find  in  the  unique  number  of 
Les  Petites  Feuilles  an  overture  by  Jules  Romains  towards  the  fantaisistes; 
or,  in  Signaux  de  France  et  de  Belgique,  writings  by  Malraux  reminiscent  of 
the  early  surrealists,  but  in  a  Max  Jacob  vein.  Gide’s  influence  via  the 
Nouvelle  Revue  Française  is  apparent;  but  not  so  well  known  is  the  pre- 
World  War  I  opposition  to  him  expressed  in  the  Revue  Critique  des  Idées  et 
des  Livres.  One  finds  in  Marinetti’s  Poesia  authors  who  later  abjured 
futurism;  and  Apollinaire’s  “La  Rose”  (published  in  L’Esprit  Nouveau ) 
mentions  contemporaries  whom  the  manuals  of  literary  history  ignore  or  do 
not  consider  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  modem  movements. 

The  little  magazines  offer  the  bulk,  the  density,  which  makes  a  stream  of 
literary  history,  rather  than  a  trickle  of  individual  drops.  We  think  of 
L’Ermitage,  La  Revue  Blanche,  and  La  Plume  as  symbolist  vehicles  of  com¬ 
munication.  Yet  the  back  pages  of  the  last  mentioned— which  was  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  censors  because  it  was  too  risqué — contain  poems  salacious 
enough  to  temporize  the  popular  notion  that  the  symbolists  were  seeking 
en  bloc  to  escape  the  world  of  the  flesh  for  that  of  the  spirit.  Filial  obedience 
and  opposition  to  symbolism,  supervised  by  the  avuncular  Mercure  de 
France,  are  directly  discernible  in  La  Phalange  and  Les  Guêpes,  respectively, 
while  Vers  et  Prose  was  more  insouciant  of  origins.  The  controversy  as  to 
whether  Cendrars  or  Apollinaire  had  the  priority  of  advocating  literary 
cubism  wifi  probably  be  fought  out  on  the  basis  of  precedence  in  appear¬ 
ance  in  magazines.  The  Soirées  de  Paris  published  “idéogrammes”;  but 
“cubistic  prose”  was  already  identified,  as  is  proved  by  its  solicitation  for 
an  issue  of  the  earlier  Cahiers  des  Poètes.  The  permutations  of  surrealism 
and  the  literary  history  of  an  Aragon,  of  an  Eluard-must  be  traced  through 

a  welter  of  short-lived  periodicals.  i  . 

The  study  of  a  coterie  is  greatly  facilitated  by,  indeed  requires,  t  e 
pemsal  of  its  organ  or  organs.  Thus  an  individual  is  situated  in  his  group 
and  his  contemporary  importance  demonstrated.  The  pages  devoted  o 
anecdotes,  comments  on  the  literary  scene,  reviews  of  recent  literature,  re- 
evaluations  of  the  past-this  is  the  stuff  of  a  cultural  environment  And  it  is 
the  little  magazine  itself  which  serves  as  the  best  clue  to  other  little  maga¬ 
zines,  often  not  listed  or  mentioned  elsewhere.  Some  are  so  ephemeral  that 
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they  do  not  find  their  way  into  standard  fists.  A  mutual  “plug,”  a  sniperish 
remark  may  be  the  first  indication  that  there  actually  was  such  a 
publication. 

Of  course,  magazines  are  rich  pay-dirt  for  pseudonyms,  imitations,  early 
versions,  and  variants.  Devotees  of  Montfort ’s  Les  Marges  and  enthusiasts  of 
Apollinaire  know — especially  since  Montfort  has  published  his  little 
brochure,  Apollinaire  travesti  en  femme — of  the  versatile  poet’s  assumption 
of  a  woman’s  name  in  order  to  criticize  more  adroitly  his  feminine  con¬ 
temporaries.  Less  well-known,  but  probably  inspired  by  this  example,  was 
the  publication  in  Le  Divan  of  anecdotes  by  Jean  Pellerin  under  the  feminine 
pseudonym  of  Mme  Eve  Arrighi.  And  just  as  Montfort  revealed  discreetly 
the  hoax  for  initiates,  so  Pellerin  later  admitted  his  connivance  in  Le 
Double  Bouquet.  Had  neither  Les  Marges  nor  Le  Double  Bouquet  owned  up 
to  their  contributors’  change  of  sex,  the  fortunate  searcher  might  have 
found  a  clue  in  François  Bernouard’s  occasional  paper,  Les  Amis  de  1914 
(published  in  the  early  thirties).  L’ Effort’s  Jean  Richard  became  later  Jean 
Richard  Bloch,  and  its  Emile  Herzog  we  know  as  André  Maurois;  André 
Germain  used  the  name  of  Loys  Cendré  during  his  secretariat  of  Le  Double 
Bouquet.  As  an  example  of  variants,  the  collation  of  the  magazine  versions 
of  Paul-Jean  Toulet’s  Contrerimes  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  critical 
medieval  rendition. 


Certainly  the  relationships  among  the  various  arts  are  highlighted  by  the 
articles  and  illustrations  in  the  little  magazines  ;  perhaps  nowhere  else  is  the 
community  of  interests  so  apparent.  The  Swiss  Evantail  had  the  primeur 
of  appreciations  of  Utrillo  and  Modigliani;  Feuillets  d’Art  (which  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  Living  Arts)  presented  concurrently,  for  example,  Stravinsky, 
Bakst  and  Cocteau.  Parallel  experimentations  in  the  various  arts,  even  to 
typographic  innovations,  have  perhaps  increased  since  the  introduction  of 
better  and  less  expensive  printing  methods.  Some  periodicals  have  stressed 
artistic  interrelationships  to  the  point  where  it  is  artificial  to  consider  one 
art-form  alone:  Nord-Sud,  Minotaur e,  Montparnasse— should  they  be  called 
art  magazines  or  literary  magazines? 


The  period  before  the  first  World  War  witnessed  the  multiplication  of 
regional  organs.  In  distinction  to  magazines  such  as  those  of  the  félibrige 
promoting  the  language  of  an  area,  these  periodicals  are  devoted  to  local 
artists  and  the  use  of  local  subjects.  The  terroir  did  not  limit  itself  to  a 
narrow  exhibition  like  that  of  the  Revue  Naturiste,  although  indebted  to  it. 
Le  Feu  fostered  writers  of  the  south  and  the  south-west;  Le  Thyrse  and 
Antee  pushed  those  of  Belgium,  yet  in  each  were  representatives  of  the 
other  periodicals;  a  contemporary  exponent  of  this  local-international 
editorial  policy  is  Cahiers  du  Sud. 


The  little  magazine  is  a  major  vehicle  for  the  international  exchange  of 
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ideas.  Die  Blatter  für  die  Kunst  presented  Stefan  George’s  appreciation  of 
French  symbolism;  it  was  the  Little  Review  which  first  printed  Joyce  in  this 
country;  as  the  editors  of  Poetry  boasted,  “twenty-three  new  systems  of  art 
(all  now  dead)  representing  nineteen  countries”  appeared  hi  it.  The  twen¬ 
tieth  century  little  magazine  has  been  especially  strong  in  this  feature  :  one 
has  only  to  see  the  roster  of  names  in  Transatlantic  Review,  Transition, 
Broom,  Commerce,  Littérature.  Today  Botteghe  Oscure  is  performing  the  same 
catalytic  function.  La  Table  Ronde  and  the  recent  Paris  Review  have  an 
agreement  to  publish  in  translation  certain  of  each  other’s  contributions. 
This  arrangement  is,  incidentally,  a  testimonial  to  the  recent  vogue  of 
American  letters  in  France. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  little  magazine’s  activity  is  its 
rôle  as  a  publisher  of  books.  The  magazine  itself  is  more  likely  to  come  into 
being  when  economic  conditions  make  the  established  organs  more  cautious, 
less  ready  to  risk  printing  unknown  or  experimental  authors.  Book  pub¬ 
lishers  are  even  more  conservative — that  is  why  New  Directions,  which 
sponsors  economically  marginal  works  (and  it,  too,  has  lately  restricted  its 
efforts  to  safer  titles),  has  been  termed  essentially  a  little  magazine  venture. 
It  is  to  the  abiding  credit  of  the  little  magazine  that  it  has  invested  in 
works  for  the  sole  reason  that  the  editorial  staff  believed  in  them,  without 


expectation  of  financial  return.  One  has  only  to  examine  the  bibliographies 
in  Talvart  and  Place’s  compilation— the  best  source  for  information  on  the 
little  magazine  aside  from  the  magazines  themselves — to  see  the  triumph  of 
faith,  enthusiasm,  and  sacrifices  over  practical  necessities.  Poetry,  the 
economic  illegitimate  of  the  publishing  world,  has  especially  been  nurtured 
and  legitimized  by  the  little  magazine’s  imprint.  And  yet  even  these  volumes 
are  difficult  to  find,  for  many  come  out  in  minute  editions. 

Rémy  de  Gourmont  was  among  the  first  to  outline  this  field  of  investiga¬ 
tion  for  the  nineteenth  century;  a  chapter  in  Montfort’s  Vingt-cinq  ans  de 
littérature  française  extended  the  fist,  anecdotically  presented,  to  the  first 
quarter  of  our  century;  Pierre  Lièvre  did  a  survey  for  the  Encyclopédie 
française  (in  vol.  XVIII).  Recent  studies  have  treated,  for  example,  indi¬ 
vidual  publications  like  the  NRF  and  La  Wallonie  (for  Belgian  letters  in 
the  French  language  should  be  encompassed  in  this  subject).  But  no  work 
similar  to  Hoffman,  Allen,  and  Ulrich’s  The  Little  Magazine,  a  history  and 

bibliography,  exists  for  the  French  little  magazine. 

The  difficulty  of  working  in  this  field  is  readily  apparent:  the  documents 
themselves  are  scattered,  incomplete,  of  unequal  merit,  and  yet  should  e 
centrally  assembled  in  order  to  be  compared  and  followed.  Each  periodical 
has  to  be  judged  as  an  entity,  but  its  affiliations  and  rôle  m  a  movement,  in 
a  trend  has  to  be  evaluated.  Information  on  the  establishment ,  and  function¬ 
ing  of  these  ephemera  is  not  fully  recorded;  the  researcher  will  have  to  seek 
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details  on  quickly  forgotten  figures,  and  delve  into  the  biographies  of 
numerous  individuals  in  order  to  delineate  the  magazine’s  emergence 
against  a  specific  background. 

Since  the  little  magazine  is  so  ephemeral,  and  because  it  is  so  valuable, 
we  must  make  an  extraordinary  effort  to  record,  collate,  locate,  and  preserve 
it.  The  reward  will  be  worthy  of  the  task,  for  we  shall  then  be  able  to  follow 
back  closer  to  its  genesis  action  and  reaction,  thought  and  creation — the 
stuff  literature  is  made  on. 

University  of  Washington  (Seattle) 


André  Gide  and  the  Problem  of 
Engagement 

by  Lily  Saly^ 


A 

/Among  THE  NUMEROUS  BOOKS  dealing  with  the  life  and 
work  of  André  Gide,  there  is  hardly  one  that  does  not  bring  out— and 
rightly  so — the  constant  changes  in  his  attitude  towards  certain  basic 
problems,  the  ability  with  which  he  would  place  himself  alternately  at 
opposite  viewpoints,  and  the  resulting  contradictions.  This  does  not  seem 
to  point  towards  a  writer  who  is  committed  to  a  cause  and  indeed  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  show  that  he  was,  but  rather  that  he  was 
not  and  could  not  have  been.  However,  it  might  be  said  that  in  Gide’s 
attempts  to  come  to  terms  with  the  world  at  large  there  is  at  least  the  inter¬ 
mittent  desire  to  take  part  in  the  painful  struggle  of  the  period  through 
which  he  lived,  and  thereby  he  contributed  greatly  towards  bringing  into 
sharper  focus  the  problem  which  was  to  become  so  important  to  a  later 


literary  generation. 

The  fact  that  Gide  did  accept  communism  in  the  early  thirties  and  wrote 
the  manifestoes,  speeches,  etc.  which  could  be  collected  by  Yvonne  Davet 
under  the  title  of  Littérature  engagée  is  not  a  negligible  quirk  in  his  develop¬ 
ment.  It  illustrates  with  striking  clarity  the  predicament  of  the  writer  who, 
being  heir  to  a  long  tradition  of  psychological  analysis  with  its  emphasis 
on  man  as  an  individual,  finds  himself  confronted  with  demands  alien  to 
the  true  moraliste  which  Gide  has  always  remained  at  heart. 

For  Gide  occupies  a  place  at  the  crossroads  of  history.  Born  m  1869, 
his  is  the  heritage  of  the  symbolists,  their  exclusive  concern  with  “eternal 
values”  and  their  contempt  for  the  material  world.  French  writers  in  the 
decade  following  the  First  World  War  were  still  able  to  explore  the  recesses 
of  the  human  heart,  to  analyze  and  dissect  character,  pursuing  their  con¬ 
templative  role  as  the  witnesses  of  man.  But  in  the  vortex  of  the  thirties 
as  Europe  draws  closer  to  the  catastrophe  of  our  age,  the  writer  finds  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  his  somewhat  privileged  position  as 
spectateur  pur.  Events  can  no  longer  be  ignored  as  happenings  of  merely 
passing  interest.  The  public  senses— or  perhaps  demands— the  change,  and 
the  Goncourt  prize  is  awarded  to  La  Condition  humaine  m  19dd. 

Thus  even  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  a  literature  of  action 
(not  to  be  confused  with  the  literature  of  social  protest)  was  beginning  to 
reflect  the  tensions  of  the  time.  It  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
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that  the  great  humanistic  tradition  of  Western  Europe,  with  its  stress  on 
individualistic  and  liberal  values,  was  beginning  to  be  challenged  in  life 
and  art. 

In  liis  own  way  Gide  has  summed  up  towards  the  end  of  his  life  the 
difference  between  himself  and  the  generation  which  made  its  weight  felt 
after  the  Second  World  War: 

T' aléry,  Proust,  Suarès,  Claudel  et  mai-même,  si  différents  que  nous  fussions 
l’un  de  l’autre,  si  je  cherche  par  quoi  l’on  nous  reconnaîtra  pourtant  du  même 
âge,  et  j’allais  dire:  de  la  même  équipe,  je  crois  que  c’est  le  grand  mépris  où 
nous  tenions  l  actualité  ...  J’écrivais:  ‘ ‘J  appelle  journalisme  tout  ce  qui 
intéressera  demain  moins  qu’aujourd’hui.’  Aussi  rien  ne  me  paraît  plus 
absurde  à  la  fois  et  plus  justifié  que  ce-  reproche  que  l’on  me  fait  aujourd’hui 
de  n’avoir  jamais  su  m’engager.1 


In  the  final  analysis  Gide  remains  true  to  the  values  of  the  past.  The 
element  which  he  calls  “journalism”  and  which  reflects  the  questions  of  the 
day,  is  hostile  to  literature  as  he  understands  it.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to 
assume  that  Gide’s  inability — or  unwillingness — to  commit  himself  per¬ 
manently  is  due  entirely  to  a  conception  of  art  which  excludes  the  sendee 
of  passing  movements.  His  art  is  so  much  a  function  of  his  personality,  and 
vice  versa,  that  the  two  become  indistinguishable.  It  is  the  man  himself, 
as  much  as  the  artist,  that  finds  it  impossible  to  be  committed. 

The  term  engagement  as  it  is  most  frequently  understood  implies  commit¬ 
ment  to  a  cause,  or,  more  specifically,  to  a  social  or  political  cause.  The 
person  who  is  engagé  is  involved  in  a  course  of  events  dictated  to  a  large 
extent  by  circumstances.  He  is  en  situation,  to  use  the  existentialist  termi¬ 
nology,  and  asserts  his  personality  within  the  framework  of  a  reality  of 
which  he  is  a  part. 

But  Gide  s  attitude  towards  the  claims  made  upon  him  by  the  outside 
voild  is  wrought  with  conflicts.  His  early  training  together  with  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Symbolist  school  had  on  him  resulted  in  what  has  been  called 
his  narcissistic  stage,  where  the  world  of  external  events  is  by-passed 
But  with  his  growing  appetite  for  life  this  attitude  is  changed  into  a  desire 
to  grapple  with  an  external  reality  that  tends  to  elude  him.  His  disentan«de- 
ment  from  Symbolism,  his  discovery  of  autrui,  and,  following  the  appease¬ 
ment  of  his  spiritual  turmoil,  his  concern  with  social  problems,  all  follow 
îe  same  pattern.  His  adherence  to  communism  might  well  be  regarded  as 
his  most  drastic  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  world  of  real  happenings  and 
thereby  to  transcend  himself.  After  the  failure  of  this  supreme  effort  he 
gradually  withdraws  again  mto  his  own  universe.  At  no  time  can  it  be  said 

1  André  Gide,  Journal,  Jan.  19,  1948. 
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that  he  is  able  to  immense  himself  in  arx  event  or  movement  to  the  extent  of 
becoming  part  of  it — a  position,  it  seems,  that  would  be  necessary  for  an 
attitude  that  could  truly  be  called  engagé. 

Too  much  endowed  with  sympathy  for  his  fellowmen,  Gide  cannot  quite 
subscribe  to  Valery’s  “les  événements  ne  m’intéressent  pas.”  Nevertheless, 
even  at  moments  when  his  desire  to  take  part  in  the  course  of  events  i3  at 
its  highest  we  feel  that  there  is  a  certain  protective  wall  between  him  and 
what  he  came  to  call  mere  actualité,  in  contrast  to  the  enduring  values  he 
pursued  in  his  art.  There  are  scattered  references  in  his  Journal  showing 
that  he  was  well  aware  of  this  particular  bent  of  his  mind,  which  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  greatly  strengthened  by  the  Symbolist  influence  on  his  early 
development.  In  1891  he  speaks  of  the  difficulty  he  has  in  convincing  him¬ 
self  that  things  “really  exist.”2  In  1942,  commenting  on  the  German  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  “Free  Zone,”  he  is  tempted  to  think  “que  cela  n’a  aucune 
importance,  au  fond.,  et  ne  m’intéresse  pas,  quand  bien  j’y  devrais  perdre  ma 
tête.”*  The  following  paragraph,  which  dates  from  1935,  although  referring 
merely  to  his  lifelong  habit  of  reading  on  the  street,  takes  on  a  certain 
symbolic  significance: 

J’emporte  toujours  avec  moi  quelque  im'prirné,  car  j’aime  lire  tovl  en 
mar  chord.  C’est  un  écran  immatériel  qu’on  dresse  entre  soi  et  la  vie;  écran 
fragile,  crevé  sans  cesse,  car  tout  de  rnérrve  on  participe  à  l’animation  de  la  tua; 
mais  une  joie  spéciale  vierd  du  désaccord  erdre  le  réel  et  l’imaginaire* 

And  in  Les  Faux-Monnayeurs  where  the  conflict  between  reality  and  the 
work  of  art  is  debated  at  length,  Edouard  says  at  one  point  of  his  Journal: 

Je  commence  à  erdrevoir  ce  que  j’ appellerais  le  “sujet  profond”  de  mon  livre. 
C’est,  ce  sera  sans  doute  la  rvralité  du  monde  réel  et  de  la  représentation  que 
noujs  nous  en  faisons.  La  manière  dard  le  monde  des  apparences  s’impose  à 
nous  et  de/rd  nous  terdons  d’imposer  au  monde  extérieur  notre  interprétation 
particulière,  fait  le  drame  de  notre  vie." 

The  reluctance  with  which  Gide  at  first  accepts  reality  and  his  later 
desire  to  assimilate  it  are  paralleled  by  the  conflict  between  uncompromising 
individualism  and  his  constantly  recurring  need  to  merge  his  personality 
into  a  vaster  whole.  At  the  two  extremes  stand  the  acte  gratuit  and  Littéra¬ 
ture  engagée. 

1  Journal,  June  10,  1891. 

*  Journal,  Nov.  12,  1942.  ,  . 

<  André  Gide,  “La  journée  du  27  septembre,”  Littérature  engagez,  Textes  reunis  et 

présentés  par  Yvonne  Davet  (Paris:  NEF,  1950)  p.  104. 

‘  André  Gide,  Les  Faux-Monnayeurs  (Paris:  NEF,  1925)  p.  261. 
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The  acte  gratuit,  which  is  detached  from  any  ulterior  or  utilitarian  motive, 
springs  from  a  sense  of  intentional  irresponsibility.  If,  as  in  the  case  of 
Le  Proméüiée  mal  enchaîné,  the  double  gift  of  a  heavy  blow  and  a  large  sum 
of  money  starts  an  exciting  chain  reaction — so  much  the  better.  But  the 
acte  gratuit  is  equally  justified  when  it  consists  of  senseless  murder  as  in  the 
case  of  Lafcadio  of  Les  Caves  du  Vatican.  Whatever  its  various  aspects  are, 
the  acte  gratuit  is  the  contrary  of  engagement  in  so  far  as  it  deliberately  rejects 
responsibility — it  is  a  caprice  as  Sartre  calls  it. 

If  the  ironic  absurdity  of  the  acte  gratuit  is  nevertheless  significant  for  a 
stage  of  Gide’s  early  period,  Littérature  engagée,  the  various  speeches  and 
articles  written  in  the  service  of  communism,  is  no  less  characteristic  for 
his  later  development  and  hardly  less  absurd.  Gide,  the  champion  of  indi¬ 
vidualism,  becomes  the  advocate  of  a  collective  society.  For  the  first  and 
indeed  the  only  time  in  his  life  he  feels  compelled  to  identify  himself  with  a 
social  cause  and  to  act  in  its  behalf.6  But  what  he  is  committed  to — if  there 
is  commitment  at  all — is  an  emanation  of  his  own  wishes  and,  indeed,  needs, 
rather  than  an  independently  existing  system.  He  is  eventually  foiled  by  a 
reality  that  refuses  to  conform  to  his  desires.  The  question  remains  whether 
Gide  has  ever  been  really  committed  to  communism. 

An  engagement  can  hardly  be  considered  authentic  unless  it  involves  the 
person  as  a  whole,  or  at  least  his  most  significant  leanings  and  thoughts. 
Under  no  other  condition  can  it  be  durable.  Gide  never  consents  to  devote 
his  entire  being  to  a  creed  or  philosophy.  The  essential  part  of  his  nature 
remains  inviolate,  and  he  always  manages  to  disentangle  himself:  this  is 
what  he  means  by  passer  outre.  Much  less  than  a  spiritual  or  artistic  move¬ 
ment  could  a  political  system  with  its  material  considerations  and  conces¬ 
sions  to  reality  ever  hope  to  keep  his  allegiance.  His  steadfast  refusal  to 
join  the  party  is  indicative.  He  alleges  the  feeling  of  restriction  such  a  move 
would  impose  upon  him.  We  have  to  see  in  his  refusal  the  last  safeguard 
against  a  commitment  that  might  become  too  binding. 

Gide’s  excursion  into  communism  is  an  experiment  of  much  the  same 
nature  as  La  Porte  étroite,  U  Immoraliste  and  others  of  his  books  where  the 
protagonists  are  charged  with  exploring  through  their  lives  the  various 
potentialities  Gide  was  conscious  of  containing  within  himself.  But  in  1932 
he  wanted  something  more  concrete  than  literature.  He  wanted  social 
action.  And  so  he  committed  himself  to  communism  in  an  experimental 
fashion,  or  rather,  he  committed  one  part  of  his  nature,  remaining  free  to 
adopt  a  different  viewpoint  in  case  of  failure. 

In  an  otherwise  highly  unjust  letter  to  André  Gide,  written  after  the 

6  It  is  true  that  Voyage  au  Congo,  1925,  has  as  one  of  its  aims  righting  existing  in¬ 
justices  due  to  certain  deplorable  social  conditions.  But  Gide  merely  testifies  as  he 
did  in  Souvenirs  de  la  Cour  d' Assises  without  associating  himself  with  a  movement. 
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latter  had  denounced  conditions  in  Soviet  Russia,  Jean  Guéhenno,  editor 
of  the  weekly  Vendredi,  says  a  few  words  which  contain  a  good  measure  of 
truth:  “Tout  donne  à  penser,  cher  André  Gide,  que  vous  avez  fait  de  la 
politique  comme  on  fait  de  la  littérature.  Pour  la  découverte  de  vous- 
même.”  And  later: 

Tos  livres,  votre  vie  m'ont  enseigné  mille  choses  précieuses,  la  curiosité, 
la  fantaisie,  la  facilité,  le  détachement,  le  jeu,  mais  aussi  la  ferveur  et  la  sin¬ 
cérité.  Mais  une  gravité,  sotte  peut-être,  m'a  fait  demander  à  d’autres  maîtres  de 
m’enseigner  V engagement  difficile  et  la  fidélité.1 

These  words  contain  severe  and  not  unjustified  criticism.  However,  the 
natural  reply  suggests  itself  at  once:  to  what  extent  should  criticism  be 
subject  to  “fidelity”?  In  Tom  Paine’s  words:  “Infidelity  consists  in  pro¬ 
fessing  to  believe  what  one  does  not  believe.”  Or,  as  one  might  say  in  this 
case:  “what  one  no  longer  believes.”  To  what  point  should  adherence  to  a 
cause,  whatever  it  might  be,  take  precedence  over  individual  judgment 
once  a  discrepancy  arises?  This  is  indeed  the  heart  of  a  problem  which  in 
importance  goes  far  beyond  Gide’s  approval  or  disavowal  of  communism 
and  involves  the  whole  question  of  commitment.  Gide  has  answered  the 
question  unequivocally  in  favor  of  the  individual. 

The  period  of  Gide’s  adherence  to  communism  is  marked  by  conspicuous 
non-productivity.  According  to  himself,  he  found  it  impossible  to  put  his 
art  in  the  service  of  a  cause  no  matter  how  worthy.  (The  writings  con¬ 
tained  in  Littérature  engagée  were  never  regarded  by  him  as  literature.)  A 
curious  substitution  takes  place  whereby  active  life  is  to  replace  art. 

Robert  ou  L’Intérêt  général,  one  of  the  few  works,  which,  at  least  in  part, 
was  written  during  Gide’s  communist  period,  has  a  curious  and  charac¬ 
teristic  history.  Started  in  the  vein  of  littérature  engagée  the  play  shows  the 
clash  between  revolutionary  factory  workers  and  the  factory  owner  cul¬ 
minating  in  a  strike  where  two  persons  are  killed.  It  was  completely  worked 
over  between  1938  and  1940  until  it  finally  emerged  as  a  psychological 
drama  with  the  conflict  of  opposed  economic  forces  as  the  setting.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  definitive  version  (the  original  one  has  not 
been  preserved  although  it  was  translated  into  Russian)  reappear  some  of 
Gide’s  favorite  characters  such  as  the  illegitimate  son  and  the  rebellious 

younger  brother. 

The  fact  that  Gide’s  communist  period  remains  his  only  attempt  to 
become  part  of  a  movement  is  significant.  A  worthier  cause  than  com¬ 
munism,  the  Resistance  movement  during  World  War  II,  where  so  many 
writers  of  note  found  a  common  ground  for  heroic  action,  leaves  Gide  at 

’  “Lettre  ouverte  à  André  Gide,”  Littérature  engagée,  p.  204  ff. 
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first  skeptical,  if  not  hostile.  While  he  remains  deeply  concerned  about  the 
fate  of  his  country,  his  half-avowed  admiration  for  the  successes  of  the 
Nazi  enemy  does  not  speak  well  of  his  political  perspicacity.  Nothing,  I 
believe,  illustrates  better  his  conflicting  tendencies  of  the  time  than  a 
paragraph  by  Jean  Schlumberger  on  the  Athenian  historian  Thucydides, 
which  Gide  quotes  in  his  Journal  of  January  1941: 

Ce  n’est  -point  par  haine  de  la  démagogie  athénienne,  dit-il,  que  Thucydide 
écoute  les  arguments  de  Sparte.  C’est  par  un  penchant  de  l’âme  autrement 
rare  et  suspect  et  qui  le  compromet  jusque  dans  les  racines  de  sa  volonté. 
Thucydide  veut  connaître  “les  affaires  des  deux  partis,”  non  pas  pour  pénétrer 
les  secrets  de  l’ennemi,  dénoncer  les  raisons  de  ses  succès  et  mettre  en  évidence 
ses  points  faibles  ...  Il  faut  bien  admettre  chez  lui,  même  à  l’égard  de  Sparte, 
ce  mouvement  de  sympathie  et  de  curiosité  sans  lequel  il  n’y  a  pas  d’équité. 

And  Gide  adds:  “Ces  réflexions  ...  je  m’y  retrouve.  Je  les  fais  miennes 
Je  voudrais  ne  pas  m’y  complaire.3 

This  passage,  which  Gide  half-reluctantly,  but  not  without  complacency, 
quotes  as  applicable  to  himself,  does  not  merely  point  to  a  desire  of  im¬ 
partiality.  It  suggests  something  which  is  indeed  “suspect”:  a  clandestine 
wish  to  participate  in  something  evil  (somewhat  reminiscent  of  Michel’s 
curiosity  of  thievery  in  the  Immoraliste),  an  urge  to  side  with  the  enemy 
and  to  adopt  his  frame  of  mind.  It  would  be  treason  for  anyone  committed 
to  a  cause.  For  Gide  it  is  not:  since  he  refuses  to  place  himself  resolutely  on 
one  side,  he  can  permit  himself  the  self-indulgence  of  an  uncompromising 
sincerity,  which  stresses  indiscriminately  each  aspect  of  his  nature.  It 
is  here  that  liberalism  is  driven  ad  absurdum.  It  not  only  prevents  action  on 
the  part  of  the  individual,  but  it  attacks  the  very  basis  of  conviction  through 
a  kind  of  ideological  flirt  with  the  enemy. 

Essentially,  Gide  belongs  to  the  “pre-engagement”  era,  a  time  where 
the  writer  was,  in  a  sense,  au-dessus  de  la  mêlée.  That  he  did,  nevertheless, 
try  once  to  take  his  place  in  a  political  struggle  shows  not  only  a  personal 
need,  but  is  also  characteristic  of  the  period.  The  demands  on  the  individual 
to  take  sides  have  steadily  increased  since.  Gide  recognized  accurately  the 
threat  to  liberalism  contained  in  the  ever  growing  pressure  on  the  individual 
to  espouse  a  party  or  movement.  It  was  his  role  to  uphold  steadfastly  the 
necessity  of  resistance  to  such  pressure,  which  threatens  to  subject  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom  to  a  group  credo.  At  the  same  time  he  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  plight  of  the  traditional  liberal  who  finds  it  difficult  to  participate 
in  common  action  invariably  tainted  by  the  curse  of  contingency.  Even 
Malraux’s  characters,  “engaged”  as  they  are,  are  profoundly  troubled  by 

8  Journal,  Jan.  15,  1941. 
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the  gap  between  the  idea  and  its  realization  in  a  political  party.  But  whereas 
they  are  in  the  midst  of  the  fight  and  have  to  take  reality  seriously,  Gide 
stops  short  and  withdraws  into  the  confines  of  his  own  world  where  he  is 
sure  to  find  the  only  values  he  really  cares  for. 

The  urgency  of  actively  lived  experiences  which  imparts  its  savor  to  the 
works  of  Malraux,  Saint  Exupéry  and  others,  is  bound  to  be  absent  in 
Gide’s  work,  which,  by  contrast,  appears  delicate  and  tenuous.  But  it  is 
their  very  detachment,  aloofness  even,  which  gives  to  all  his  writings  a 
certain  unreal  and  inimitable  charm.  Reality  appears  as  if  sifted  through  an 
esthetic  and  highly  fastidious  sensibility.  The  author  is  always]  delightfully 
present  in  his  work,  always  unable  to  effect  the  fusion  between  life  and  art, 
which  he  probably  desires.  In  Edouard’s  Journal  in  Les  Faux-Monnayeurs 
Gide  gives  the  following  interpretation  of  a  well-known  Greek  fable:  “.  .  .  la 
signification  de  la  fable  d’Apollon  et  de  Daphné  m’est  brusquement 
apparue:  heureux,  ai-je  pensé,  qui  peut  saisir  dans  une  seule  étreinte  le 
laurier  et  l’objet  même  de  son  amour.”9 

It  seems  that  this  simultaneousness  of  life  and  art,  certainly  not  essential 
to  literature,  but  basic  to  the  literature  of  commitment,  has  always  eluded 
Gide,  at  the  times  when  he  spurned  it  as  well  as  when  he  strove  for  it. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth  Branch 

9  Les  Faux-Monnayeurs,  p.  119. 


Desire  and  Death  in  the  Plays  of 
Lenormand 


by  Robert  Emmet  Jones 

j/^jb-LTHOUGH  LENORMAND  WAS,  perhaps,  the  most  influential 
French  dramatist  of  the  nineteen-twenties,  today  the  chief  value  of  his 
works  lies  in  their  historical  importance  as  period  pieces  which  express  the 
psychological  interests  of  his  contemporaries.  The  realm  of  mind  which  the 
author  of  Le  Simoun  explored  had  previously  been  charted  by  Freud  whose 
theories,  as  Lenormand  avers  in  his  Confessions  d’un  auteur  dramatique, 
were  unknown  to  him  during  the  years  in  which  he  wrote  his  plays.  This 
realm,  the  mystic  half-world  where  the  conscious  and  the  sub-conscious 
meet  and  battle,  where  men  differ  most  from  one  another,  this  realm  of 
shadows,  rather  than  the  sphere  of  light  where  men  are  or  pretend  to  be 
similar,  had  interested  no  major  playwright  in  France  since  the  time  of 
Crébillon.  In  the  thirty  years  since  the  plays  of  Lenormand  were  most 
popular  this  world  has  become  commonplace,  and  the  stage  in  western 
Europe  and  America  has  been  peopled  with  so  many  psychotic  heroes  and 
heroines  who  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  in  any  coherent  manner 
between  illusion  and  reality  that  many  theorists  of  the  modern  drama  have 
been  forced  to  search  for  a  new  definition  of  the  tragic  hero  that  would 
replace  the  long-defended  Aristotelean  concept. 

One  element  in  the  psychological  constitution  of  many  modern  stage 
heroes  which  most  of  these  theorists  have  overlooked  or,  at  best,  to  which 
they  have  granted  perfunctory  attention  is  desire,  especially  physical  desire 
and  its  relation  to  death,  desire  as  an  escape  from  reality,  as  a  modus  vivendi. 
In  the  works  of  playwrights  as  dissimilar  as  Sartre  and  Mauriac,  Anouilh 
and  Giraudoux,  one  finds  extended  treatment  of  characters  whose  motivat¬ 
ing  obsession  appears  to  be  desire,  in  the  sense  of  physical  lust,  and  whose 
only  escape  from  this  desire  is  death.  Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than 
in  the  works  of  H.-R.  Lenormand. 

The  heroes  of  Lenormand  are,  in  general,  physically,  spiritually  or 
morally  decadent:  cowards,  robbers,  psychotics,  homosexuals,  prostitutes, 
spies,  deserters,  fetishists,  half-breeds,  degenerates  and  roués  are  his 
dramatis  personae.  These  people  are  incapable  of  action  because  they  live 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  uncertainty  about  their  own  desires,  desires  which 
obsess  them  to  such  an  extent  that  life  becomes  meaningless  and  is,  in 
reality,  nothing  more  than  a  living  death.  Aïescha,  the  half-breed  mistress 
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of  Laurency  in  Le  Simoun  speaks  of  the  Arabs  as  being  a  restless  race  and 
extends  the  classification  to  include  the  whole  race  of  man.  She  explains 
unknowingly  why  each  man  in  Lenormand’s  theatre  is  disintegrating,  why 
he  is  unsatisfied  and  solitary: 

Il  est  pauvre,  il  est  malheureux,  et  il  désire  .  .  .  il  désire  éternellement. 
Quand  je  dis  l’Arabe,  je  pourrais  aussi  bien  dire  le  Noir  .  .  .  ou  meme  le 
Blanc  .  .  .  (Elle  rit)  L’homme!  L’homme!  L’homme!1 

This  passage  provides  us  with  an  excellent  insight  into  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  Lenormand’s  theatre.  What  does  Aiescha  mean  when  she 
says  that  man  is  poor?  Pauvre  here  has  the  emphatic  suggestion  of  poor 
meaning  in  want.  In  want  of  what?  The  answer  is  found  in  all  of 
Lenormand’s  plays,  but  the  Troll  in  La  Folle  du  ciel,  acting  as  a  sort  of 
deus  in  machina,  best  answers  this  question: 

Et  l’homme,  lui,  verra  sombrer  son  instinct  dans  l’intelligence.  Maître  du 
ciel  et  de  la  terre,  il  aura,  pour  protéger  sa  vie,  moins  de  sagesse  qu’une  limace 
ou  un  crabe.  Il  continuera  stupidement  à  jouer  avec  les  forces  qui  le  détruisent. 
(ix,  224) 

He  is,  therefore,  in  want  of  a  sense  of  proportion  and  will  play  with  natural 
forces  which  do  not  concern  him  until  he  is  destroyed  by  them.  Because 
man  aims  at  the  impossible  and  has  neither  the  strength  of  character  or 
body  nor  the  will  to  achieve  his  ideals,  he  is  destined  to  ruin.  This 
is  Lenormand’s  conception  of  his  heroes,  and  one  finds  in  this  concept  much 
that  is  related  to  the  classic  definition  of  a  stage  hero.  But  there  are  differ¬ 
ences,  differences  which  prohibit  the  characters  of  Lenormand  from  being 
tragic  and  his  plays  from  being  tragedies.  His  characters  are  pauvre,  which 
classic  heroes  are  not.  These  twentieth-century  stage  figures  lack  that  sense 
of  an  ordered  universe  with  inflexible  laws,  a  world  of  which  they  are  a  part 
and  in  which  they  participate.  The  heroes  of  Lenormand  are  self-centered 
to  the  point  of  excluding  the  world  from  their  ken,  and  they  thus  impoverish 
themselves  and  their  world.  They  are  forced  to  rely  upon  only  their  own 
idiosyncracies  in  order  to  maintain  even  a  semblance  of  humanity,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  Lenormand’s  plays  ultimately  fail. 

The  hero  of  Lenormand  is  pauvre  in  another  sense,  too:  he  places  no 
faith  whatsoever  in  truth,  his  own  reason  or  his  conscience.  In  play  after 
play  we  are  informed  that  conscience  is  the  cholera  of  modern  man  (III, 
178),  that  truth  is  a  dog  that  should  be  muzzled  (II,  55)  that  logic  has  no 
place  in  the  contemporary  world  (IV,  127),  that  art  is  an  enemy  of  thought 

1  Lenormand,  Théâtre  complet  (Paris:  Albin  Michel,  n.d.),  II,  90.  Further  references 
to  this  set  will  appear  in  the  text. 
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and  conscience  (III,  273).  The  list  is  endless.  If  man,  however,  removes 
reason,  abstract  truth  or  ideals,  and  conscience  from  his  life  he  becomes  a 
prey  to  his  own  emotions,  and  such  happens  consistently  in  the  theatre  of 
Lenormand.  His  heroes  having  removed,  or  trying  to  remove  reason  from 
their  existence,  remove  at  the  same  time  the  major  distinction  between 
man  and  animal,  and  they  become  almost  exclusively  creatures  of  emotion 
and  instinct.  Like  Phèdre  they  may  say,  “C’est  Venus  toute  entière  à  sa 
proie  attachée,”  but  unlike  her  they  are  incapable  of  saying:  “Il  faut  à 
votre  fils  rendre  son  innocence:/  Il  n’était  point  coupable.”  Acting  on  in¬ 
stinct  and  emotion  and  striving  toward  uncertain  goals,  the  only  explicit 
one  in  Lenormand’s  theatre  being  self-knowledge  which  is  never  attained, 
even  when  attempted,  because  of  the  distrust  of  the  intellect,  the  heroes  of 
the  author  of  Le  Temps  est  un  songe  are  malheureux.  They  understand 
neither  themselves  as,  say,  a  Phèdre  or  a  Romeo  does,  nor  their  world  as 
does  an  Oedipus.  They  battle  constantly  an  unknown  which  is  usually  the 
personification  of  their  subconscious  desires  and  always  lose  because  they 
fight  half-heartedly,  without  conviction.  The  secret  of  the  hero  of  classical 
drama  was  his  firm  stand  against  his  fate  when  it  was  made  apparent  to 
him,  and  in  his  struggle  with  it  he  gave  meaning  to  life  and  dignity  to 
man  even  though  he  was  defeated.  Lenormand’s  heroes,  finding  no  meaning 
in  life,  struggle  uselessly,  and  their  inevitable  defeat  has  no  meaning. 

Relying  upon  his  instincts  alone,  the  Lenormand  hero  becomes  the  play¬ 
mate  of  desire,  and  desire  alone  propels  his  life.  L’Homme  in  L’Homme  et 
ses  fantômes  says,  “L’homme  sans  désirs  serait  un  cadavre  qui  pense” 
(IV,  6).  Without  any  sort  of  reason  to  guide  him,  the  hero  turns  to  an  inner 
world  peopled  with  monsters  and  memories  of  past  holocausts  and  spends 
much  of  his  time  recreating  these  events  either  verbally  or  in  repeated 
obsessive  actions.  Thus  Laurency  in  Le  Simoun  relives  his  passion  for  his 
wife  by  means  of  an  incestuous  mental  relationship  with  his  daughter, 
Clotilde.  So  Fearon  and  Rougé,  having  discovered  the  power  of  evil,  re¬ 
create  and  carry  through  obsessive  and  deliberate  acts  of  evil,  helpless 
before  their  own  desires.  And  Monique  in  Mixture,  having  experienced 
every  form  of  degradation,  tries  to  repeat  her  life  by  making  her  daughter 
relive  the  experiences  she  herself  had  undergone.  We  are  far  here  from  the 
noble  savage  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  We  are  among 
savages  in  a  savage  world. 

Love  has  no  place  in  this  world.  The  few  characters  in  Lenormand’s 
theatre  who  experience  this  emotion,  such  as  Thérèse  in  Une  Vie  secrète, 
Aimée  in  Asie,  Romée  of  Le  Temps  est  un  songe  and  La  Mouette  of  La 
Folle  du  ciel,  are  weak  and  ineffectual  characters  whose  existence  is  some¬ 
how  dominated  by  people  controlled  by  desire,  men  who  scorn  the  word 
love  because  they  are  incapable  of  experiencing  it. 
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What  exactly  then  does  desire  mean  in  the  theatre  of  Lenormand?  The 
closest  definition  of  it  which  we  may  find  is  that  it  is  a  way  of  living,  the 
way  of  living,  synonymous  with  the  word  life  because  time  and  again  it  is 
suggested  as  being  the  opposite  of  death.  Le  Prophète  of  Le  Simoun  says: 
“Alors,  priez  pour  la  mort  éternelle,  qui  seule  engloutira  la  douleur.  Priez 
pour  la  fin  de  l’homme  qui  seule  apaisera  le  désir”  (II,  80).  Sarterre,  the 
composer  in  Une  Vie  secrète,  lives  by  desire  which  he,  in  his  more  lucid 
moments,  does  not  consider  a  human  sentiment.  He  claims  that  it  leads 
only  to  self-destruction  (III,  239).  It  does,  of  course,  because  desire  and 
death,  like  love  and  hate  and  other  opposites,  contain  within  themselves 
the  seeds  of  each  other.  Desire,  as  Sarterre  makes  clear,  is  fleshly,  not,  he 
says,  in  a  Gidian  distinction,  spiritual  because  love  is  spiritual.  Yet  he 
prefers  to  live  by  desire  because  from  it  springs  art,  the  creation  of  a  world 
or,  we  might  say,  life. 

The  hero,  however,  who  relies  on  desire  because  he  is  unhappy  is  made 
even  more  so  because  of  this  reliance.  Le  Prophète  says,  “Vous  désirez 
parce  que  vous  voulez  vivre  et  vous  souffrez  parce  que  vous  désirez”  (II, 
65).  Upon  hearing  an  Arab  say  that  desire  relieves  the  anguish  of  existence, 
Le  Prophète  says: 

Hypocrites!  Ne  me  dites  pas  que  vous  échappez  à  la  douleur!  Je  sais  qu’à 
l’heure  de  midi,  derrière  vos  murs  en  toub,  vous  relevez  vos  burnous  et  vous 
montrez  secrètement  vos  ulcères.  (II,  63) 

He  continues: 

Mais  vos  faims  et  vos  soifs  grandiront  sans  cesse  .  .  .Vos  désirs  et  vos  plaies 
s’aviveront  jusqu’à  la  tombe.  Le  jeune  garçon  chaussé  de  vase,  qui  recherche 
les  fillettes  aux  bras  minces,  les  recherche  dans  son  vieil  âge:  il  devient  le  sarment 
noirci  qui  se  tord  longuement  dans  les  flammes,  sans  pouvoir  se  consumer. 
(II,  64) 

Life  then  is  synonymous  with  perpetual  desire. 

Desire,  besides  being  a  mode  of  life  to  the  characters  of  Lenormand,  is 
also  a  symbol  of  emptiness,  of  extinction,  which  once  again  shows  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  death.  Jeannine  of  Le  Mangeur  de  rêves  says  to  Luc  de  Brontë,  “Tes 
yeux  brûlent  toutes  les  femmes,  mais  tu  es  un  homme  éteint  ...  un  homme 
cruel  aussi”  (II,  252).  The  lovers  of  the  Don  Juan  character  in  L’Homme  et 
ses  fantômes  as  well  as  Luc  de  Brontë,  the  raisonneur  of  the  play,  repeat 
the  same  thing  to  him. 

Lenormand’s  heroes,  dominated  by  physical  desire  and  unable  to  control 
it,  are  characters  living  a  form  of  death.  But  desire  is  not  confined  only  to 
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sexual  matters,  because  tied  up  with  these  are  various  forms  of  ambition. 
The  desire  is  never  for  one  thing  alone.  Fearon  says  in  Mixture,  Si  1  homme 
pouvait  vouloir  une  seule  chose,  il  serait  le  maître  du  monde  (VII,  178). 
But  man  in  Lenormand’s  theatre  wants  everything  and  yet  has  not  the 
force  or  means  to  attain  it.  He  therefore  lives  in  a  perpetual  state  of  desire, 
and  life  for  him  becomes  synonymous  with  this  desire.  Those  who  try  to 
escape  it  are  even  more  horrible  examples  of  humanity.  They  flee  from 
desire  into  a  state  of  absurdity.  The  “Juge”  in  La  Maison  des  remparts 
plays  with  marionettes.  He  says: 

Pour  un  juge  d’instruction,  l’humanité  n’a  rien  de  très  aimable,  vous  savez. 
Je  crois  que  c’est  à  force  de  voir  des  meurtriers  alcooliques,  des  pères  incestueux, 
des  mères  infanticides,  des  sadiques  et  des  empoisonneuses  que  j’ai  pris  le 
goût  de  ces  réductions  de  la  misère  et  du  vice  des  hommes.  Et  c’est  par  contraste 
que  m’est  venu  le  goût  des  marionnettes  innocentes  à  l’âme  naïve.  (X,  55-56) 

The  “Vérificateur”  in  Le  Simoun  repeats  axioms  to  ward  off  desire,  but  his 
life,  like  the  lives  of  those  who  embrace  desire  such  as  the  Percepteur  who 
must  keep  moving  ever  southward,  the  Receveur  who  spends  his  time  chas¬ 
ing  young  girls,  and  Laurency  who  loves  his  daughter,  is  one  of  living  death. 

There  is  no  escape  from  desire  in  the  theatre  of  Lenormand,  as  there  is 
none  from  angoisse  in  the  theatre  of  Sartre.  Desire  is  life,  as  well  as  la 
condition  humaine,  and  it  leads  to  death.  To  appease  its  whim  the 
Lenormand  heroes  find  suicide  the  only  answer.  And  this  is  a  hallmark  of 
Lenormand’s  theatre.  Character  after  character  commits  suicide  as  the 
result  of  a  strange  exaltation  experienced  moments  before,  an  exaltation  in 
which  life  loses  all  meaning,  and  the  idea  of  death  as  a  release  from  desire 
becomes  omnipotent. 
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The  French  Heritage  of  Engineering  Schools 

by  Joseph  J.  Ermenc 

T 

-1-HE  FRENCH  engineering  schools  which  were  developed  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  French  Revolution  were  sui  generis  in  the  field  of  education. 
Their  astonishing  success  caused  them  to  become  known  as  the  grandes 
écoles  of  Paris.  They  included  the  École  Polytechnique,  the  École  des  Ponts  et 
Chaussées,  the  École  des  Mines,  and  the  École  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manu¬ 
factures.  It  was  these  schools  that  set  the  tone  and  the  fundamental  pattern 
of  engineering  education  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  known  today. 

The  École  des  Ponts  et  Chaussées  and  the  École  des  Mines  were  the  two 
most  eminent  of  the  Schools  of  Application  which  were  re-established  during 
the  First  Republic.  They  were,  and  still  are,  post-graduate  to  the  École 
Polytechnique.  The  Polytechnic  and  the  Schools  of  Application,  as  a  unit, 
supplied  the  needs  of  the  government  for  naval,  military,  and  strictly 
scientific  and  engineering  personnel;  they  prepared  a  limited  corps  d’élite 
of  bureaucrats.  The  École  Centrale  considered  its  objective  to  be  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  corps  d’élite  of  engineers  for  industrial  leadership. 

The  foregoing  should  not  suggest  that  “engineering”  did  not  exist  before 
the  French  Revolution  nor  that  some  men  did  not  call  themselves  “engi¬ 
neers”  before  this  time.  It  is  known  that  engineering  as  a  unique  occupation 
in  European  civilization  appeared  in  France  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century;  a  royal  Corps  des  Ponts  et  Chaussées  existed  then.  In  the  following 
century  Charles  V  mentions  nos  ingénieurs  des  ponts  et  chaussées. 

In  the  pre-Revolutionary  period  the  civilian  engineer  was  usually  a 
superior  craftsman  who  was  capable  of  planning  and  directing  the  work  of 
others.  His  solutions  of  the  problems  which  beset  him  in  his  work  were 
based  on  mother-wit,  tradition,  and  experience.  His  work  required  little  or 
no  intellectual  background  and  his  status  in  the  intellectual  community, 
when  compared  with  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  or  the  theologian,  was  conse¬ 
quently  and  irremediably  subprofessional.  In  England,  during  the  eight¬ 
eenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  the  work  of  the  engineer  was  regarded  as 
“navvy.”  In  the  early  1800’s,  Latrobe,  a  famous  engineer  and  architect 
wrote,  “.  .  .  You  forget  that  I  am  an  engineer  in  America,  that  I  am  neither 
a  mechanic  or  merchant ...  an  engineer  is  considered  only  as  an  overseer 
of  men  that  dig.” 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  science  of  engineering  began  to  develop 
and  replace  the  empirical  and  intuitive  practices  of  the  craftsman-engineer. 
Engineering  design  became  based  on  rationalized  procedures  which  were 
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rooted  in  Newtonian  mechanics  amidst  a  rapidly  accumulating  body  of 
scientific  and  mathematical  knowledge. 

The  synthesizers  of  scientific  knowledge,  engineering  practice,  and  mathe¬ 
matical  manipulation  were  for  the  most  part  Frenchmen.  There  was 
Coulomb  who  established  the  scientific  study  of  the  load-carrying  capacity 
of  soils;  Perronet  in  the  analysis  of  arches  and  bridges.  (Perronet’s  re¬ 
markable  Pont  de  la  Concorde  in  Paris,  completed  in  1791  is,  according  to 
Dean-Emeritus  Finch  of  Columbia  University’s  School  of  Engineering, 
an  example  of  engineering  perfection;  modern  methods  of  analyzing  the 
functional  efficiency  of  the  bridge  would  show  that  any  improvement 
would  be  vanishingly  small.)  Other  Frenchmen  who  contributed  to  the 
scientific-mathematical  implementation  of  engineering  are  Belidor  and 
Prony  in  the  field  of  machinery  performance;  Navier,  who  was  an  important 
figure  in  the  science  of  analyzing  the  strength  of  materials;  and  Pitot  and 
Chèzy  in  hydraulics. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  French  synthesizers  for  mathematical  exposition 
created  a  body  of  theoretical  engineering  knowledge  whose  rigor  and  dis¬ 
cipline  required  that  it  be  disseminated  in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
The  existing  schools  where  this  could  be  done  were  the  clerically  controlled 
classical  schools.  They  opposed  this  development.  Their  attitude  had  an 
Aristotelian  cast  to  it:  Had  not  Aristotle  maintained  that  the  exclusive 
pursuit  of  crafts,  industries,  and  barter  was  not  only  dishonorable  but  a 
hindrance  to  virtue?  An  education,  then,  which  had  as  its  primary  aim  the 
development  of  special  competence  had  nothing  to  commend  it  in  the  classi¬ 
cal  sense.  This  was  not  simply  a  classical  prejudice,  for  the  experience  in 
France  with  professional  education  before  the  Revolution  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  an  inverse  relation  existed  between  the  intensity  of  vocational 
education  and  educational  values  ;  as  the  vocational  aspects  of  education  for 
geometricians,  physicians,  and  lawyers  become  predominant  in  a  college, 
educational  values  declined;  students  studied  for  a  position  rather  than  for 
the  development  of  their  maximum  potentialities.  Turgot  in  his  Mémoires 
sur  les  Municipalités  (1775)  wrote  that  professional  schools  were  too  techni¬ 
cal  and  were  entirely  inadequate  in  developing  in  their  students  a  concern 
for  the  public  weal.  For  Turgot,  the  professional  schools  were  withdrawing 
an  important  cadre  of  the  intellectually  elite  from  significant  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

The  intransigence  of  the  classical  institutions  toward  studies  based  on 
the  sciences  developed  an  opposition  among  French  intellectuals  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Such  men  as  Ramus,  LaChalotais, 
Turgot,  Condorcet,  Lavoisier,  etc.,  advocated  the  liberalization  of  higher 
education  to  include  both  theoretical  and  applied  scientific  studies.  But  no 
significant  changes  until  the  French  Revolution. 
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In  1791  Talleyrand  presented  a  report  on  education  to  the  legislative 
assembly.  He  recommended  that  clerically  controlled  education  be  replaced 
by  a  system  of  national  education.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  this  proposal 
was  received  by  the  revolutionary  mobs  resulted  not  simply  in  administra¬ 
tion  changes  but,  unfortunately,  in  the  complete  destruction  of  educational 
authority  and  a  dissolution  of  all  schools  from  the  universities  downward; 
even  the  military  schools  and  those  for  public  works  were  suppressed  or 
dispersed.  The  bourses,  or  scholarships,  numbering  nearly  40,000,  were 
confiscated. 

The  first  constructive  step  in  the  direction  of  national  education  occurred 
during  the  period  when  Carnot  was  driving  back  the  invading  armies.  This 
was  in  1794  when  a  combined  military  and  public  works  engineering  school 
was  begun.  Admission  was  secured  by  competitive  examination.  By  1799 
the  school  had  bifurcated.  The  Schools  of  Application  had  been  reorganized 
under  the  aegis  of  La  Place,  the  renowned  mathematician,  who,  in  1799, 
served  a  brief  term  as  Minister  of  Interior  under  Napoleon.  The  signing  of 
the  charter  of  the  reorganized  Polytechnic  was  one  of  Napoleon’s  first 
official  acts  after  his  overthrow  of  the  Directory. 

So  it  was  that  the  first  institution  of  higher  learning  to  be  established 
after  the  Revolution  was  an  engineering  school  and  the  prototype  of  the 
modem  engineering  college.  It  might  be  said  that  it  was  only  over  the 
“dead”  bodies  of  the  classicists  that  engineering  education,  in  the  modern 
sense,  began. 

The  success  of  the  Polytechnic  was  immediate  and  perhaps  inevitable 
because  of  the  great  problems  of  reconstruction  that  confronted  France. 
But  an  equal  factor,  at  least,  was  the  quality  of  the  school.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  its  professors  were  chosen  from  the  best  scientists  of  France.  Such 
men  as  Lagrange,  La  Place,  Poisson,  Ampere,  Berthollet,  and  Monge 
graced  its  faculty.  The  students  were  selected  by  severe  competitive  exami¬ 
nations  open  to  the  public.  A  uniquely  French  educational  method  was 
used  in  the  school — the  repetitorial  system.  This  is  essentially  an  intensive 
method  of  drill  involving  a  combination  of  teaching  by  professor  and 
répétiteur,  or  tutor.  The  student’s  day  was  completely  scheduled.  The  stimu¬ 
lus  to  maximum  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student  was  the  fact  that  one  s 
choice  of  a  future  position  in  some  department  of  the  government  depended 
upon  one’s  academic  standing. 

For  a  while,  according  to  M.  de  Barante,  the  only  good  instruction  in 
France  was  given  at  the  Polytechnic.  But  there  was  protest  against  the 
neglect  of  literature  and  the  indifference  to  moral  and  historical  studies 
the  “higher  immorality.”  The  feeling,  however,  that  the  esprit  de  corps 
might  be  adversely  affected  by  the  controversial  nature  of  these  studies 
had  made  them  taboo  to  this  day.  As  Napoleon  put  it,  “I  want  this  corps  to 
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stand  as  a  guarantee  against  any  of  the  pernicious  theories  that  would 
subvert  the  social  order  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  ...”  On  the  other 
side  of  the  scales,  however,  the  institution  of  the  lycées  by  Napoleon  did 
provide  for  all  students,  including  potential  engineers,  a  common  and  rigor¬ 
ous  intellectual  experience  of  remarkable  depth  and  breadth  in  cultural 
studies. 

While  the  Polytechnic  was  the  preparatory  school  for  the  Schools  of 
Application,  it  became  the  most  impressive  and  influential.  It  was  the 
Polytechnicien  who  filled  all  the  offices  of  the  army,  directed  all  the  major 
public  works,  managed  the  ship  building,  and  developed  the  mines.  For 
Napoleon  the  Polytechnic  became  “the  first  school  of  the  world,”  “the  envy 
of  the  world,”  “the  hen  that  laid  golden  eggs.”  Its  remarkable  development 
of  distinguished  engineers  continued  after  the  Empire;  its  prestige  as  the 
premier  engineering  school  of  France  is  undiminished  today . 

While  the  Polytechnic  and  its  Schools  of  Applications  produced  engineers 
for  the  government,  there  was  no  school  which  served  the  needs  of  industry. 
In  1829,  an  industrialist,  Lavalee,  with  perhaps  the  spirit  of  Saint-Simon 
upon  him,  established  the  École  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  training  engineers  for  industrial  leadership.  The  new 
school  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  Polytechnic.  It  used  the  rigorous 
repetitorial  method  of  teaching  but  slanted  its  studies  more  toward  the  prac¬ 
tical  applications  of  science  and  mathematics.  It  was  an  immediate  success. 
It  further  encouraged  the  development  of  engineering  education  without 
the  support  or  blessing  of  the  classical  or  liberal  arts  institutions. 

In  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
classicists,  as  in  pre-Revolutionary  France,  were  the  absolute  monarchs  of 
higher  education.  The  Greek-Latin  curriculum  of  Dartmouth  College  at  that 
time,  for  instance,  was  described  as  “fixed  as  the  Rock  of  Ages.”  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  classical  colleges  of  the  United  States  would 
respond  to  the  pressures  for  engineering  education  any  more  than  their 
French  counterparts  before  the  French  Revolution.  But  there  were  at¬ 
tempts.  In  the  booming  industrial  city  of  Pittsburgh  in  1845,  the  demands 
upon  Western  University,  the  predecessor  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
for  the  recognition  of  engineering  education  per  se  were  denied.  When  the 
bequest  of  monies  was  sufficient,  however,  some  guardians  of  the  classical 
tradition  did  permit  the  establishment  of  segregated  engineering  schools 
upon  their  campuses.  But  these  acts  of  beneficence  were  inadequate  to 
solve  the  need  for  engineers.  Outside  of  the  ivory  towers  a  feeling  was 
crystallizing  that  the  classicists  were  protecting  themselves  against  the 
intellectual  consequences  of  industrialization. 

It  required  great  force,  as  was  the  case  in  France,  to  change  the  status 
quo.  This  impetus  was  derived  from  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  in  1862 
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which  established  the  land  grant  universities  and  expressly  encouraged  the 
study  of  applied  science.  This  legislation  accomplished  its  objective  with  a 
vengeance.  In  1862  there  were  only  six  engineering  schools  in  the  United 
States;  ten  years  later  there  were  about  seventy. 

The  first  school  in  the  United  States  to  be  influenced  by  the  grandes 
écoles  was  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  In  1817  it  was  reorganized 
along  the  lines  of  the  École  Polytechnique ;  the  repetitorial  system  was  insti¬ 
tuted  and  the  textbooks  used  in  the  mathematics  and  the  engineering  science 
courses  were  based  on  lectures  given  at  the  Polytechnic.  These  acts  imposed 
strict  discipline  upon  the  cadets  and  raised  the  scholastic  standards;  they 
were  extremely  important  in  raising  the  level  of  competence  of  the  West 
Point  graduate. 

In  1849  the  Rensselaer  School  was  reorganized  and  renamed  the  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute — later  it  was  to  be  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Its  reorganization  showed  an  appreciation  for  the  overall  plan  of  French 
education  and  resembled  the  lycée-engineering  school  sequence.  A  General 
Course  was  established  and  was  followed  by  a  Technical  Course.  The  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  General  Course  was  similar  to  that  of  the  lycée-,  it  is  described 
in  the  official  records  of  Rensselaer  as  “.  .  .  that  of  a  system  of  general 
disciplinary  culture — scientific,  literary,  philosophic,  artistic — prior  to 
entrance  upon  the  study  of  any  form  of  applied  science  or  art.  .  .  .”  The 
Technical  Course  has  been  acknowledged  as  a  reasonable  facsimile  of  the 
École  Centrale  curriculum.  The  repetitorial  system  was  used  and  the  répéti¬ 
teur  was  called  a  “repeater.”  This  system  was  still  in  use  at  R.P.I.  before 
World  War  II. 

The  grand  purpose  of  the  General  Course  was  never  fulfilled  and  by  1862 
it  had  been  telescoped  into  the  Technical  Course.  The  resultant  curriculum 
became  the  prevailing  pattern  for  engineering  education  in  the  United 
States. 

In  1871  Dartmouth  College  assented  to  the  establishment  of  the  Thayer 
School  of  Civil  Engineering  upon  its  campus.  The  plan  of  the  school,  like 
that  of  Rensselaer  in  1849,  comprehended  the  complete  plan  of  French 
engineering  education.  It  required  that  all  engineering  students  spend  four 
years  in  Dartmouth  College.  Here  the  objectives  of  the  Itjcée  and  the  École 
Polytechnique  would  be  achieved.  The  second  phase  of  the  program  was  to 
be  of  two  years  duration  and  had  as  its  ideal  the  training  given  at  the 
École  des  Ponts  et  Chaussées.  The  first  director  of  the  school  was  to  prepare 
for  his  duties  by  spending  a  year  of  observation  and  study  at  the  Ecole  des 
Ponts  et  Chaussées  in  Paris.  The  school  continued  in  this  form  until  1893 
when  it  became  possible  for  a  student  to  complete  his  preparatory  work  m 
Dartmouth  College  in  three  years  instead  of  four.  This  was— and  it  still 
exists  today — the  prototype  of  the  combined  liberal  arts-engineermg  college 
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curriculums  which  have  blossomed  forth  in  the  I  ni  ted  States  since  World 
War  II;  there  are  approximately  150  liberal  arts  colleges  which  now  have 
liaisons  with  engineering  colleges  in  the  French  h/cée-engineering  school 
manner. 

The  influence  of  the  École  des  Mines  in  the  establishment  of  engineering 
education  at  Columbia  University  has  been  acknowledged  in  the  catalogs 
of  the  School  of  Engineering.  In  1864  a  school  of  mining  engineering  at 
Columbia  exhibited  itself  as  a  fairly  faithful  replica  of  the  École  des  Mines. 
It  was  staffed  by  Americans  who  had  studied  at  the  École  des  Mines. 

Most  of  the  pioneer  engineering  schools  of  the  United  States  used  as 
their  models  the  grandes  écoles  of  Paris.  From  them  the  American  schools 
acquired  a  distinctly  professional  character  and  spirit.  There  was  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  contribution  of  the  lycée  in  establishing  a  sound  cultural 
base  upon  which  engineering  education  should  be  imposed.  This  appreci¬ 
ation  seems  to  have  disappeared  with  the  spectacular  growth  of  engineering 
schools  after  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act.  But  the  present  concern  of 
engineering  schools  with  social-humanistic  studies  seems  to  indicate  a 
return  to  the  appreciations  of  the  pioneer  schools.  The  development  of 
liberal  arts-engineering  school  sequences  represents  a  complete  turn  of  the 
wheel. 

Dartmouth  College 


Some  Techniques  in  Laboratory  Teaching 

by  Francis  W.  Gravit 

T 

JLHE  ASPECT  OF  LANGUAGE  TEACHING  about  which  we  seem 
to  have  the  least  information  is  the  matter  of  the  actual  techniques  used  in 
a  language  laboratory.  It  has  been  comparatively  easy  for  a  long  time  to 
acquire  details  about  the  number  of  machines  installed,  their  brand  names, 
their  prices,  their  qualities  and  various  complicated  electrical  or  electronic 
circuits  which  have  been  imagined  to  make  their  use  more  flexible.  The 
Modern  Language  Association  sponsored  a  conference  in  the  spring  of 
1955  which  has  produced  a  highly  factual  and  very  valuable  report  on 
these  subjects. 

A  listing  of  useful  techniques  and  particularly  the  publication  of  the 
exact  scripts  used  is  almost  impossible  to  find,  partly  I  suppose  because  such 
techniques  can  be  infinitely  varied,  and  are  as  yet  largely  in  the  formative 
and  experimental  stage,  and  partly  because  some  teachers  or  laboratory 
directors  may  feel,  as  I  often  do,  that  the  techniques  used  are  not  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  validated  to  be  widely  shared.  There  may  also  be  some  reluctance  to 
divulge  matters  bordering  on  the  nature  of  state  secrets — Professor  X  may 
feel  that  the  exact  details  of  his  successful  methods  are  his  own  business 
and  that  their  publication  would  detract  from  the  special  qualities  of  the 
work  done  under  him. 

In  any  case,  discussions  of  techniques  tend  to  be  vague  and  generalized. 
The  MLA  conference  above  alluded  to  was  continued  in  Chicago  in  De¬ 
cember  1955  for  something  like  a  twelve  hour  period.  I  did  not  feel  that 
much  concrete  information  was  obtained,  and  the  group  is  having  much 
more  difficulty  producing  a  report  than  was  the  case  for  the  first  conference, 
which  dealt  with  machinery.  Yet  nothing  is  now  needed  so  much  as  a 
pooling  of  concrete  examples  of  lab  techniques  with  an  explanation  of  the 
advantages  or  results  claimed  for  each.  We  are  all  teaching  with  a  more  or 
less  common  aim  a  common  subject  material.  We  can  be  most  successful 
only  if  we  know,  not  in  general,  but  in  detail,  what  is  being  done  or  what 
has  been  done.  We  can  then  try  these  techniques,  evaluate  them,  and  pre¬ 
serve  or  discard  them  as  seems  best  for  our  circumstances  and  the  abilities 
of  our  students. 

It  is  with  these  ideas  in  mind  that  I  am  bold  enough  to  state  some  of  our 
own  thinking  at  Indiana  University  on  these  matters,  and  I  shall  limit 
myself  largely  to  describing  rather  factually  what  we  are  actually  experi¬ 
menting  with. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  a  language  laboratory  should  probably  present  two 
kinds  of  learning  experiences — an  audio  experience  and  a  visual  experience. 
The  latter  is  only  beginning  to  come  into  prominence,  the  former  has  been 
with  us  for  some  time.  The  audio  experience  is  of  course  the  presentation  of 
oral  materials  to  be  heard  or  to  be  practiced  by  the  students.  I  believe  that 
most  teachers  will  now  agree  that  oral  materials  are  rarely  suitable  when 
purchased  in  commercial  forms,  however  good  the  speakers  may  be.  Records 
provided  for  elementary  texts  almost  always  have  flaws  in  them  from  a 
pedagogical  point  of  view.  I  know  of  one  set  which  has  a  complete  outline 
of  pronunciation  materials  geared  to  the  book  it  accompanies,  but  these  are 
impractical  and  undesirable  because  the  publisher  has  tried  to  put  too  much 
on  one  record.  The  result  is  a  very  rapid  aperçu  of  the  facts,  but  without 
giving  the  student  any  opportunity  to  imitate,  to  assimilate,  to  review. 
It  is  for  most  purposes  a  waste  of  time.  Although  some  are  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  others  the  average  records  reproducing  lesson  texts  also  have 
serious  shortcomings.  Most  frequently  only  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  lesson 
texts  are  reproduced.  Often  these  seem  to  me  in  the  beginning  lessons  to  be 
spoken  too  rapidly.  The  pauses  for  repetition  are  sometimes  too  short. 
Occasionally  the  diction  is  too  formal.  Natives  speaking  their  own  language 
for  publication  frequently  present  a  problem  since  they  tend  to  speak  it 
academically  rather  than  naturally — a  Frenchman,  for  instance,  almost 
always  makes  too  many  liaisons. 

What  this  means  is  that  language  materials  probably  have  to  be  made 
for  the  particular  lab  purposes  in  mind,  by  individuals  at  the  institution 
using  them.  Obviously  you  should  use  your  best  speakers  of  the  language — 
native  if  you  have  them,  American  if  you  don’t. 

The  next  question  is:  what  kind  of  audio  materials  should  we  provide? 
Here  is  where  we  encounter  difficulties  due  to  immense  difference  of  opinion, 
multiple  experiment  and  lack  of  information.  One  of  the  commonest  types 
of  tapes  or  records  in  the  past  has  been  what  I  might  call  a  mim-mem  exer¬ 
cise — merely  the  repetition  of  the  lesson  text  for  student  study  and  practice. 
This  has  many  solid  uses  and  has  proved  advantageous.  At  present,  how¬ 
ever,  I  am  much  in  favor  of  a  specially  produced  tape  which  will  provide 
almost  an  hour  of  controlled  and  directed  auditory  study,  and  I  am  going 
to  describe  it  in  some  detail.  It  is  essentially  a  review  tape,  based  on  a  lesson 
previously  studied  orally  in  class.  It  contains  a  text  as  natural  and  as  well 
designed  as  to  word  and  syntax  frequencies  as  we  can  make  it.  The  text 
is  based  primarily,  but  not  entirely  on  the  materials  of  a  given  lesson.  The 
student  has  no  printed  materials  whatever  in  front  of  him.  He  listens  to  the 
text  read  through  once  at  a  reasonable  speed,  and  as  a  connected  passage. 
He  then  listens  to  it  read  in  phrases,  with  pauses,  and  imitates  it.  Next  he 
listens  to  the  whole  text  read  normally  again.  Finally,  he  imitates  it  and 
records  his  imitation. 
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Following  this  introduction  he  listens  to  a  series  of  questions,  for  which 
the  answers  are  supplied.  These  questions  are  based  on  the  text  previously 
repeated.  The  questions  alone  are  then  stated  and  the  student  supplies  the 
answers  orally.  Finally,  he  listens  to  the  questions  again  and  writes  his 
answers,  which  are  turned  in  at  the  end  of  the  hour  and  are  corrected  by  the 
instructor. 

The  exercise  now  continues  with  a  dictation.  This  is  based  on  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  high  frequency  items  from  several  lessons.  The  ideas  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  those  in  the  imitative  text  which  begins  the  tape.  The  student  listens 
to  the  whole  (usually  about  six  or  seven  lines  of  connected  discourse).  He 
then  writes  from  dictated  phrases.  He  next  hears  the  whole  re-read  once 
more.  This  paper  is  also  turned  in  to  be  corrected. 

A  final  exercise  is  comprehension.  A  simple  passage,  usually  emphasizing 
actions,  is  read  twice.  The  student  is  then  asked  to  summarize  it  in  English 
as  closely  as  he  can.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  exercise  on  the  tape 
because  some  students  simply  cannot  remember  the  sequence  of  events, 
even  if  they  have  understood.  Because  of  this  we  are  also  experimenting 
with  other  types  of  comprehension,  particularly  one  in  which  true-false 
statements  are  made  about  the  paragraph  which  has  been  read.  The 
student  merely  puts  down  T  or  F  as  he  thinks  appropriate.  One  can  vary 
this  exercise  also  in  other  ways,  but  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  them 
here. 

A  lab  exercise  of  this  type  has  furnished  controlled  practice  for  approxi¬ 
mately  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  has  forced  the  student  to  produce  a 
concrete  written  result  based  on  hearing,  and  this  tends  to  ensure  work  and 
attention  on  his  part.  A  survey  which  I  did  in  one  class  brought  out  the  fact 
that  students  felt  that  the  tape  exercises  were  pointed  and  useful,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  varied  in  approach  to  be  interesting.  They  were  also  considered  more 
of  a  challenge,  and  considerably  more  compelling,  than  the  straight  mim- 
mem  tape. 

The  final  few  minutes  of  the  lab  are  used  for  play  back.  The  student 
hears  what  he  has  said  and  his  instructor  also  listens  to  a  few  tapes  each 
time  and  helps  criticize  the  results. 

We  cannot  at  this  time  be  sure  whether  we  shall  ultimately  decide  that 
these  tapes  produce  significant  results.  We  think  they  do,  but  that  is  at 
present  conjecture.  We  would  like  to  see  other  techniques  in  action  and 
compare  ours  to  them. 

These  tapes  have  another  great  advantage  which  we  can  forsee  for  the 
troubled  future  when  we  shall  have  a  great  many  students  and  possibly  be 
forced  to  rely  more  and  more  on  somewhat  inadequate  or  inexperienced 
teachers.  The  tapes  outlined  provide  an  hour’s  controlled  study  in  which 
the  oral  quality  is  uniformly  good — and  often  better  than  that  of  some 
instructors— and  in  which  the  standards  are  also  uniform.  They  force  the 
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student  into  a  mold  we  think  is  desirable;  they  insist  upon  certain  levels  of 
oral  competence  which  are  sometimes  not  found  in  classes  at  least  in 
some  classes  I  have  visited.  When  we  can  require  tape  lessons  twice  a  week, 
which  we  expect  soon  to  be  able  to  do,  these  tapes  may  be  a  great  corrective 
to  indifferent  teaching. 

I  have  said  that  the  lab  may  also  suitably  contain  a  visual  experience. 
This  visual  experience  must  also  be  a  teaching  experience,  preferably  a 
language  experience.  One  of  the  simplest  ways  of  accomplishing  such  an  aim 
is  by  using  2x2  colored  slides  which  illustrate  texts  in  the  book.  Such  slides 
emphasizing  both  vocabulary  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  work,  can  be 
coupled  to  a  tape  using  carefully  prepared  vocabulary  materials  spoken  by 
the  most  competent  oral  producer  in  the  department,  or  by  a  native,  and 
should,  when  used  with  an  automatic  projector,  so  as  to  avoid  as  many 
mechanical  problems  as  possible,  offer  exciting  possibilities  which  few  of  us 
have  yet  exploited  to  their  full  capacity.  We  are  just  beginning  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  this  idea  and  I  do  not  really  have  much  that  is  concrete  to 
report,  except  that  we  have  developed  one  brief  exercise  of  this  nature  to 
illustrate  Dantès,  one  of  the  works  read  in  first  semester  French.  It  seems  to 
us  now  that  the  slides  should  be  shown  twice,  with  commentary,  then 
discussed,  then  re-shown  without  commentary,  while  the  student  is  asked 
to  discuss  what  he  has  seen  and  heard.  The  slides  thus  become  a  motivation, 
a  cultural  document,  and  a  linguistic  exercise. 

Films  are  beginning  to  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention  as  language 
teaching  media.  Professor  Borglum  has  made  a  splendid  series,  Professor 
Hocking  has  made  one,  at  least  that  I  know  of,  and  his  language  depart¬ 
ments  are  now  developing  a  series  of  short  teaching  films,  to  accompany  the 
text  they  are  using.  There  are  also  available  a  large  number  of  commercial 
documentaries  both  in  the  foreign  language  and  in  English,  a  certain 
number  of  commercial  films  designed  for  teaching  purposes,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  full  length  feature  films. 

Most  of  these  materials  present  problems.  The  commercial  feature  is 
usually  quite  unsuitable  at  the  elementary  level  for  linguistic  reasons,  and 
a  film  shown  merely  for  nebulous  entertainment  is  rarely  worth  while  or 
really  appreciated.  In  general  the  teaching  films,  even  when  excellently 
conceived,  turn  out  to  be  unsuitable  unless  one  is  using  a  particular  text  or 
a  particular  vocabulary  to  which  they  are  geared.  The  documentaries  present 
the  same  difficulties  perhaps  even  in  larger  measure. 

The  alternatives  would  be  to  produce  teaching  films  of  one’s  own,  geared 
to  one’s  own  work  and  objectives  in  the  same  manner  as  laboratory  tapes. 
Unfortunately  film  production  is  prohibitively  expensive  for  such  purposes 
—an  average  10-minute  color  film  would  cost  $2000  or  more,  as  generally 
produced,  and  its  market  will  always  be  limited. 
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There  is  one  cheaper  way  out  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  investigate  this 
coming  year.  A  ten  minute  kinescope  in  black  and  white,  using  television 
methods  of  photography  and  processing  and  produced  in  this  country  can 
be  made  for  about  $250.  It  is  quite  possible  that  kinescopes  can  be  devised 
which  will  suitably  illustrate  language  texts,  possibly  using  projected  back¬ 
grounds  and  either  faculty  or  foreign  speaking  students,  or  both,  which 
would  greatly  re-enforce  the  teaching  process.  The  backgrounds  are  in¬ 
evitably  invented,  of  course,  but  if  carefully  done  can  pass,  and  such  films 
at  least  would  add  movement  and  reality  to  the  printed  page.  They  should 
be  good  motivators  in  consequence. 

We  have  experimented  with  another  method  of  using  films  which  seems  to 
show  great  promise.  A  standard  commercial  documentary,  or  a  standard 
commercial  teaching  film  can  be  revised  to  meet  a  given  situation  or  a  given 
level  of  achievement.  This  is  a  comparatively  simple  process,  although  it 
does  take  time  and  does  have  always  a  few  uncertainties  in  production  and 
exhibition. 

Specifically  the  original  sound-track  can  be  suppressed  and  (especially 
for  documentaries)  a  new  one  fitting  the  class  achievement  can  be  made  on 
tape.  The  tape  can  then  be  played  on  the  laboratory  equipment,  the  sound 
can  come  perfectly  through  the  ear  phones  and  will  be  much  better  than 
that  from  a  portable  projector.  The  chief  technical  difficulty  is  to  syn¬ 
chronise  absolutely  sound  and  picture.  If  the  tape  is  played  two  or  three 
times  with  the  film  before  the  public  showing,  and  if  it  is  marked  in  such  a 
way  that  the  tape  operator  knows  where  and  when  to  start  it,  a  good,  some¬ 
times  a  perfect  synchronization,  can  result. 

We  have  made  one  such  “revision”  at  Indiana.  We  study  a  good  deal 
about  a  French  farm  in  our  first  semester  and  we  wanted  to  illustrate  what 
we  had  been  studying.  We  hesitated  for  some  tune  between  Professor 
Hocking’s  film  “Une  famille  Bretonne”  and  a  commercial  one  called  “Life 
on  a  French  Farm,”  with  English  dialogue.  Professor  Hocking’s  film  is  very 
real  and  very  realistic,  the  other  is  perhaps  a  little  misleading  because  the 
farm  is  a  pretty  prosperous  one.  We  finally  decided  on  the  second,  however, 
because  it  is  in  color.  A  number  of  our  teaching  assistants,  with  my  help, 
then  put  together,  practically  in  the  words  of  the  text,  a  simple  but  correct 
commentary  on  the  scenes  in  the  film.  We  were  careful  not  to  overburden 
the  commentary,  and  an  occasional  moment  of  silence  did  not  deter  us.  We 
then  ran  the  film  and  a  Frenchwoman  on  the  staff  spoke  the  commentary 
for  the  tape.  It  took  two  or  three  tries  to  get  this  properly  recorded,  but  the 
results  were  very  clear  and  very  well  synchronized  with  the  pictures  and 

action . 

The  film  was  then  shown  to  the  elementary  classes  through  the  laboratory 
sound  system.  Usually  the  synchronization  was  excellent.  We  found  that  it 
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probably  took  three  showings  for  all  of  the  material  to  be  absorbed,  and  we 
discussed  it  some  between  showings.  The  following  day  each  instructor 
went  through  a  long  list  of  questions  requiring  oral  responses  based  on  the 
film.  Reports  were  that  results  were  good  and  interest  enthusiastic.  A  poll 
taken  in  one  class  rated  the  results  very  favorably. 

There  is  a  better  way  to  modify  films,  but  as  yet  we  do  not  have  the 
equipment:  it  is  done  by  means  of  a  magnetic  projector.  This  simply  means 
that  a  magnetic  tape  is  glued  to  the  film  itself  and  the  recording  is  made 
directly  onto  this  tape.  The  sound  is  thus  automatically  and  permanently 
synchronized  with  the  action.  It  can  be  re-recorded  at  any  time,  and  it  can 
be  wired  through  the  regular  laboratory  equipment. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  what  can  be  done  cheaply  with  this  type  of 
exercise.  We  are  enthusiastic  about  it  and  we  intend  to  experiment  with 
several  other  such  modifications. 

Indiana  University 


Notes  and  Discussion 

Apropos  of  an  Unpublished  Letter  of  Charles  Morice 

Forgotten  today,  Charles  Morice  was  once  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  contro¬ 
versial  figures  of  Symbolism.1  A  fertile  impresario  of  abortive  projects,2  “le  magni¬ 
fique  illusionniste”  Morice  cherished  all  his  life  the  dream  of  creating  an  institution 
called  the  “Fêtes  humaines.”  In  Morice’s  thought,  these  “Fêtes”  were  to  become  a 
rallying  of  artists  and  men  of  letters,  a  vast  workshop  of  multiple  and  mutually 
complementary  artistic  activities,  as  well  as  a  counterattack  against  the  vile  ma¬ 
terialism  of  the  nascent  Twentieth  Century. 

The  following  unpublished  letter3  of  Morice  contains,  in  substance,  the  aims  of 
his  proposed  plan: 


4  septembre  1905 

Circulaire  “aux  esprits  considérables  de  l’époque”  pour  l’institution  de  “Fêtes 
Humaines.” 

Paris,  41,  Avenue  de  Clichy 

Très  honoré  Monsieur, 

Vous  avez  sans  doute  entendu  parler  du  projet  de  “Fêtes  humaines”  dont  nous  avons 
pris  l’initiative,  mon  illustre  ami,  le  peintre  Eugène  Carrière ,4  et  moi. 

Notre  désir  est  de  réagir  pratiquement  contre  la  dispersion  et  la  tristesse  contempo¬ 
raines  par  l’institution  de  significatives  fêtes  publiques  où  les  hommes  trouveraient— par 
delà  les  divergences  légitimes  des  opinions  et  en  dehors  de  toutes  confessions  religieuses 
et  politiques — des  raisons  nouvelles  de  se  réconforter  en  commun,  au  profit  d’une  foi 
active  dans  l’œuvre  de  tous. 

Sans  nous  dissimuler  les  difficultés  d’exécution,  nous  croyons  notre  idée  bonne  et 
qu’elle  vient  à  son  heure. 

Mais  il  convient  de  l’imposer  d’abord  aux  préoccupations  durables  des  vivants,  et  je 
ne  vois  pas  de  meilleur  moyen  pour  atteindre  ce  premier  but,  que  de  créer  autour  d’elle 
une  agitation  intellectuelle . 

Dans  cette  pensée,  nous  avons  résolu  d’organiser  une  vaste  enquête  sur  le  principe 
même  des  Fêtes  Humaines.  Elle  sera  publiée  dans  un  grand  périodique  français,  journal 
ou  revue. 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ — - y 

1  See  my  article,  “A  Forgotten  Hero  of  Symbolism:  Charles  Morice  (1861-1919),’ 
The  Modern  Language  Review,  XLIX  (October  1954)  473-475. 

2  Some  of  Morice’s  stillborn  or  short-lived  projects  were:  “Le  Dîner  du  Quatorze”: 
a  monthly  meeting  of  men  of  letters,  painters  and  sculptors  to  discuss  art  and  litera¬ 
ture.  “La  Baraque”:  a  sort  of  travelling  show,  a  “théâtre  forain,”  where  “les  plus 
purs  artistes  entreront  en  union  étroite  avec  le  peuple.”  Recitations  of  poetry  at 
the  Odéon:  the  first  session  was  devoted  to  Baudelaire,  the  second  to  Verlaine.  For 
further  details  see  Louis  Lefebvre  “Charles  Morice,”  Mercure  de  France,  I-VIII-1926, 
pp.  557-560. 

3  Bibliothèque  Nationale,  Manuscrits  français,  Nouvelles  acquisitions  Charles 
Morice,  24.502,  folios  94-96. 

4  Eugène  Carrière  was  one  of  Morice’s  numerous  friends  and  protégés.  Morice 
wrote  an  enthusiastic  and  timely  book  on  Carrière:  Eug.  Carrière;  L  Homme  et  sa 
pensée,  Mercure  de  France,  1906.  In  another  unpublished  letter  of  November  19, 
1908  (B.N.,  Manuscrits  français,  Nouvelles  acquisitions  24.291,  folio  144),  Morice 
solicited  lecture  topics  for  the  “Amis  de  Carrière.” 
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Nous  nous  adressons  donc  à  tous  les  esprits  considérables  de  l’époque  et  nous  leur 
demandons: 

Croyez-vous  désirable  l’institution  de  telles  fêtes ? 

La  croyez-vous  possible? 

Par  quels  moyens,  sous  quelles  espèces  serait-elle  réalisable? 

Pourriez-vous  nous  signaler  des  précédents ,  de  nature  à  nous  éclairer,  à  nous  diriger 
dans  notre  effort? 

On  parle  sans  cesse  de  la  nécessité  de  rendre  au  monde  une  “conscience  collective.” 
Il  s’agit  de  savoir  s’il  est  possible  d’y  parvenir  humainement,  civilement,  non  pas  contre 
les  religions,  mais,  de  toute  nécessité,  en  dehors  d’elles,  puisque  la  constitution  politique 
de  mainte  nation  les  exclut  de  toute  participation  à  la  vie  publique. — Je  sais  qu’à  la 
fondation  de  cette  confiance  collective  les  Congrès  scientifiques  travaillent,  lentement. 
— Bien  lentement,  en  effet;  et,  bien  efficacement?  Leur  action  est-elle  suffisante?  Surtout: 
atteint-elle  les  masses? 

Nous  les  atteindrions  par  des  fêtes  qui  seraient  l’œuvre  commune  des  poètes,  des 
artistes,  des  savants,  associés  avec  les  pouvoirs  publics. 

Il  semble  qu’à  l’instant  de  l’histoire  du  monde  où  nous  sommes  nous  ayons  à  choisir 
entre  une  résignation  morne  à  la  dispersion  des  individus  dans  une  société  uniquement 
occupée  des  intérêts  matériels  et  le  grand  effort  qu’il  convient  de  faire  pour  réaliser  la 
solemnisation  joyeuse,  pacifique,  éducatrice,  civique,  de  la  grandeur  morale  de  l’Hu¬ 
manité. — Quels  magnifiques  signes  d’une  nouvelle  union  pourraient  être  les  fêtes  que 
nous  rêvons! 

J’espère,  très  honoré  Monsieur,  que  vous  voudrez  bien  me  donner  votre  sentiment  sur 
cette  grave  question,  et  je  vous  prie  d’agréer,  avec  mes  remerciements ,  l’hommage  de  mon 
respect. 

Charles  Morice 
4  septembre  1905. 

This  proposal  led,  in  the  summer  of  1905,  to  the  formation  of  a  “Comité  Indé¬ 
pendant  des  Fêtes  et  Cérémonies  Humaines” — a  long  name  for  a  short-lived  project. 
The  fact  that  this  institution  never  passed  beyond  the  committee  stage  did  in  no  way 
dampen  Morice’s  spirit:  he  continued  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  predestined  “Ordon¬ 
nateur  de  Fêtes,”  whose  sacred  task  it  was  to  promote  the  arts  and  protect  the  artists. 
Even  on  the  threshold  of  death,  fourteen  years  later,  Morice  refused  to  acknowledge 
defeat:  “Mon  erreur  des  Fêtes  humaines  me  reste  chère”  (Lefebvre,  p.  558). 

There  is  a  significant  parallelism  between  this  unpublished  circular  and  the  last 
article  Morice  wrote  a  few  months  before  his  death.  Entitled  “Le  Grand  Atelier” 
{Mercure  de  France,  CXXXI  [Jan.-Feb.,  1919]  5-19),  this  was  the  final  appeal  of  an 
undaunted  Morice  to  all  artists  and  poets  to  save  the  human  spirit  from  asphyxiation. 
A  pathetic — and  as  it  turned  out — a  death-bed  rallying  cry  against  the  onslaught  of  a 
civilization  with  which  Morice  was  profoundly  out  of  tune.  A  civilization  that  led 
to  the  solitary  confinement  of  the  “pure”  artist,  to  the  “dispersion”  of  an  artistic 
elite. 

To  help  arrest  this  human  waste,  Morice  clamors,  in  “Le  Grand  Atelier,”  for  the 
creation  of  a  Workshop  where  all  the  arts  would  collaborate  in  order  to  form  a  sympo¬ 
sium  of  artistic  activities.  Recitations  of  poems,  lectures,  concerts,  danses,  exhibits 

in  short,  the  “Fêtes,”  as  Morice  understood  the  term,  would  be  celebrated  in  a 
unique  edifice5  dedicated  to  all  the  arts. 

5  To  finance  this  construction  Morice  hoped  that  the  tireless  philanthropy  of 
America,  “North  or  South,”  would  come  to  his  aid.  See  Lefebvre,  p.  17. 
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Alas,  like  Morice’s  other  schemes,  this  one,  too,  was  destined  to  remain  a  pipe 
dream.  Still  fired  by  his  pet  project,  his  “Œuvre,”  Morice  wrote  on  the  eve  of  his 
death:  “Il  y  a  longtemps  que  je  la  rêve  .  .  .”  (Lefebvre,  p.  18). 

Michigan  State  University  Laszlo  Borbas 

Ce  que  dure  Osmose 

As  a  post-script  to  Professor  Seymour  S.  Weiner’s  article  on  the  French  Little 
Magazine  in  this  issue  (and  before  the  known  facts  permanently  sink  into  oblivion), 
we  should  like  to  relate  briefly  the  story  of  Osmose,  a  small  poetry  review  that 
flourished  a  few  years  ago  in  Paris.  Some  of  our  readers  no  doubt  have  information 
on  other  little  magazines  and  perhaps  they  might  be  induced  to  share  such  knowl¬ 
edge  with  their  colleagues  in  the  pages  of  the  French  Review. 

Osmose  was  conceived  one  evening  in  the  late  Fall  of  1948  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Café  de  Flore  which  a  group  of  young  poets  had  elected  as  their  meeting  place. 
One  of  these,  Maurice-Paul  Comte,  suggested  the  magazine  and  gave  it  its  name:  he 
mainly  wanted  to  prove  that  he  and  his  friends  (so  far  as  anyone  could  tell  they  just 
drank  their  lives  away  in  cafés)  were  more  than  mere  bums  and  loafers  and  could 
create  something  of  value.  To  raise  money  for  the  venture  Comte  took  advantage  of 
a  new,  complicated  rent  law  that  provided  a  scale  of  apartment  rentals  based  on 
floor  space  multiplied  and  divided  by  various  factors  representing  ventilation,  ex¬ 
posure,  height,  location,  etc.  Equipped  with  a  slide-rule  he  and  his  friends  offered 
their  services  to  bewildered  landlords  and,  within  a  month  and  a  half,  they  had 
earned  1,300,000  francs.  Elated  as  he  was  by  his  success,  Comte  needed  just  about 
another  month  to  realize  that  his  delighted  friends  had  siphoned  most  of  it  away 
through  his  hotel  bar.  Thoroughly  disgusted,  he  dumped  the  whole  scheme  into  the 
lap  of  another  poet,  Bernard  Citroën,  and  announced  that  he  was  leaving  for  China 
...  on  foot.  Citroën,  who  claims  he  is  no  kin  to  the  automobile  manufacturer,  was 
financially  less  ambitious;  after  receiving  a  gift  of  3,000  francs  from  an  American  he 
had  met  by  chance  in  a  restaurant,  he  managed  to  raise  a  modest  30,000  (not  quite  a 
hundred  dollars)  and  get  the  first  issue  off  the  press  in  March  1949. 

While  both  Citroën  and  Comte  (who,  somehow,  was  not  able  to  reach  China)  were 
listed  as  editors,  the  former  seems  to  have  been  actually  in  charge  and  he  remained 
with  the  venture  until  the  bitter  end.  He  lived  in  a  small  hotel  on  the  Rue  Grégoire- 
de-Tours  with  practically  no  furniture  to  speak  of  and  about  five  canvases  by  Basil 
Rakoczi  on  the  walls.  For  at  least  a  year  this  was  also  the  editorial  office  of  Osmose. 
Every  day,  however,  the  two  editors  would  meet  with  fellow-poets  Marcel  Smart  and 
Jacques  Moreau  (and  occasionally  a  few  others)  at  the  Café  Mabillon  to  discuss 
poetry  and  manuscripts.  They  had  abandonned  the  Flore  which  was  gradually  being 
taken  over  by  tourists;  they  loathed  politics  and  Bernard  Citroën  assured  us  that  he 
did  not  even  read  the  newspapers.  .  .  . 

Between  1949  and  1951  the  group  published  seven  issues  of  Osmose  numbered  1  to  9 
(two  were  double  issues)  and  then  switched  to  individual  plaquettes  (as  did  Pierre 
Seghers),  each  one  devoted  to  a  single  poet.  There  were  at  least  seven  of  these,  per¬ 
haps  more,  four  in  the  collection  called  “Passage  à  Niveau”  and  three  in  a  series 
entitled  “La  Chasse  à  Quoi.”  Each  issue  of  Osmose,  with  the  exception  of  2-3,  dis¬ 
played  a  cover  illustration;  the  artists  involved  were,  in  chronological  order  :  Cocteau, 
Joseph  Csaky,  Basil  Rakoczi,  Wols,  Ossip  Zadkine,  and  Alexandre  Sarrès.  While 
they  did,  for  obvious  reasons,  publish  works  by  a  few  well-known  writers  such  as 
Artaud,  Cocteau,  Garcia  Lorca,  Salmon,  and  Soupault,  the  group  was  primarily 
interested  in  presenting  the  efforts  of  their  young  contemporaries.  Fourteen  of  these 
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appeared  in  the  first  issue,  nine  in  the  second,  six  in  the  third,  seven  in  the  fourth 
eight  in  the  fifth,  ten  in  the  sixth,  and  twenty-one  in  the  final  double  issue:  a  total  of 
seventy-five  young  poets.  The  plaquettes  featured  the  works  of  Bernard  Citroën, 
Jean  Garry,  and  Annie  Lauran  (La  Chasse  à  Quoi)  ;  Bernard  Citroën,  Marcel  Smart, 
Robert  Giraud,  and  Jean-Raphaël  Cluzel  (Passage  à  Niveau).  All  of  them  had  had 

poems  published  in  Osmose.  . 

Even  though  Osmose  did  perhaps  last  a  little  longer  than  ‘  1  espace  d  un  matin 
it  eventually  went  the  way  of  all  little  magazines.  All  activities  ceased  in  the  Spring 
of  1954  and  the  files  were  packed  away  in  crates— presumably  to  be  stored  in  the  attic 
of  another  small  left-bank  hotel.  The  last  we  heard  of  the  editor  was  a  somewhat 
proud  and  bitter  statement:  “.  .  .  je  crois  me  souvenir  que  personne  ne  devait  rien  à 

personne.”  L  S  R 

New  Teaching  Films  on  NATO  Peoples 

A  new  group  of  fourteen  sound  motion  pictures  of  timely  interest  and  special  value 
for  international  understanding  is  a  current  offering  from  United  World  Films, 
distributors  of  U.  S.  Government  films.  Entitled,  “The  Nato  Series,”  these  two-reel 
films  each  deals  with  a  member  nation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
develops  the  current  pattern  of  each  nation’s  economic,  political  and  social  life. 
While  the  new  films  are  geared  to  today’s  social  studies  programs  on  the  upper  elemen¬ 
tary,  high  school  and  college  levels,  teachers  of  foreign  languages  may  find  them 
equally  useful. 

Subjects  in  the  series  are  as  follows:  “Introducing  Belgium”;  “Introducing 
Greece”;  “Introducing  Luxemberg”;  “Introducing  Norway”;  “Introducing  United 
Kingdom”;  “Introducing  Canada”;  “Introducing  Italy”;  “Introducing  Denmark”; 
“Introducing  Iceland”;  “Introducing  The  Netherlands”;  “Introducing  Portugal”; 
“Introducing  The  United  States”;  “Introducing  France”;  and  “Introducing 
Turkey.” 

The  final  film  in  this  series,  “Introducing  Germany,”  will  be  made  available  at  a 
later  date. 

For  full  information  regarding  these  and  other  U.  S.  Government  films,  address 
United  World  Films,  Inc.,  (Government  Films  Dept.)  1445  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
29,  N.  Y. 


An  Editorial 


by  Julian  Harris 

Lest  anyone  assume  from  my  editorial  about  teaching  (in  our  October  issue)  that 
I  think  scholarship  is  being  over-rated,  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  hold  no 
such  opinion.  It  seems  to  me  self-evident  that  as  members  of  the  teaching  profession 
we  have  the  inescapable  responsibility  of  keeping  alive  the  tradition  of  sound  learn¬ 
ing;  and,  quite  aside  from  this  responsibility,  it  seems  to  me  all  but  impossible  for 
anyone  to  be  a  first-class  teacher  and  to  maintain  his  intellectual  vitality  unless  he 
has  the  habit  of  carrying  on  some  sort  of  scholarly  work  of  his  own. 

Many  people  in  the  academic  world  take  it  for  granted  that  one  is  either  a  scholar 
or  a  teacher.  They  believe  that  in  order  to  be  an  excellent  teacher  one  must  devote 
all  his  time  and  energy  to  preparation  for  classes  and  to  the  chores  that  go  with 
class-room  teaching;  and,  conversely,  they  think  that  in  order  for  anyone  to  make  a 
name  for  himself  as  a  scholar,  he  must  neglect  his  teaching  and  devote  himself  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  business  of  research  and  publication. 

This  idea  crops  up  in  many  forms.  One  often  hears,  for  example,  that  this  person 
or  that  person  is  “an  excellent  research  man  but  a  poor  teacher.”  Or,  to  take  another 
example:  last  year,  a  young  teaching  assistant,  exhilarated  by  the  rapid  progress  of 
his  class  of  beginning  students,  depressed  by  the  necessity  of  coming  to  grips  with 
his  first  seminar  paper,  and,  perhaps,  befuddled  by  the  pronunciamentos  of  some 
misguided  soul,  opined  in  my  hearing  that  “good  teaching  is  more  important  than 
worthless  publications.”  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  no  one  asks  scholars 
to  turn  out  “worthless  publications.”  (Surely  there  are  few  deans  who  are  incapable 
of  distinguishing  between  a  carefully  documented  study  and  a  dull  compilation.) 

“Researchitis”  has  been  much  maligned,  and  no  doubt  rightly;  but  although  it 
may  be  called  the  homage  that  charlatanism  pays  to  scholarship — just  as  “hypocrisy 
is  the  homage  that  vice  pays  to  virtue” — it  is  no  more  a  reflection  upon  sound  learning 
than  hypocrisy  is  a  reflection  upon  plain  honesty.  In  any  case,  something  can  be  said 
even  for  research  of  the  most  commonplace  variety;  for  any  investigation  can  serve 
to  introduce  the  beginner  to  methods  of  finding,  collecting,  organizing,  and  pre¬ 
senting  materials  in  an  orderly  way.  And  any  research  project  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
pump-primer  which  prepares  the  way  for  a  fine  flow  of  highly  significant  scholarly 
contributions. 

It  is  no  simple  matter,  of  course,  to  become  sufficiently  expert  in  a  given  field  to 
be  able  to  make  original  contributions  to  knowledge;  nevertheless,  if  a  reasonably 
gifted  student  interests  himself  in  a  special  field  and  works  in  it  seriously  and  con¬ 
sistently  over  a  period  of  years,  there  is  every  chance  that  he  will  become  more  and 
more  expert  and  that  his  study  will  bear  fruit  in  the  form  of  publications,  prestige, 
and  recognition.  Even  though  the  articles  he  publishes  are  not  of  earth-shaking  im¬ 
portance  (Alas,  which  ones  are?) ,  at  least  the  scholar  will  have  learned  to  use  the  tools 
of  his  trade;  then,  whenever  he  has  a  new  idea  or  an  arresting  bit  of  insight  into  some 
ancient  problem,  he  will  have  at  his  disposal  the  means  of  communicating  it  to  his 
peers.  But  full  many  a  brilliant  idea  is  born  to  blush  unseen.  And,  what  is  worse, 
many  a  potential  author  of  good  articles  and  books  is  doomed  to  suffer  in  silence  and 
frustration  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  never  mastered  the  métier  of  the  scholar. 

Whether  or  not  the  practice  of  scholarship  brings  fame  to  an  individual,  it  infal¬ 
libly  brings  him  important  inner  rewards:  an  ever  increasing  depth  and  breadth  of 
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understanding  of  literature  and  of  problems  of  literary  history  and  criticism,  greater 
mental  alertness,  a  keener  awareness  of  literary  values,  more  self-confidence,  a  more 
realistic  appreciation  of  the  value  of  his  own  achievements  and  of  those  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and,  in  a  word,  a  greater  zest  for  intellectual  activity.  Has  not  everyone 
seen  and  admired  some  of  the  older  scholars  who,  after  a  long  life  of  teaching  and 
scholarship,  still  have  a  tremendous  interest  in  their  own  work  and  in  that  of  younger 
scholars?  The  very  fact  that  a  person  spends  his  life  seeking  what  is  new  and  interest¬ 
ing  and  significant  gives  him  a  freshness  of  outlook  which  can  survive  any  amount  of 
academic  routine. 

As  for  me,  I  have  never  met  one  of  those  mythical  persons  who  is  said  to  be  an 
excellent  scholar  but  a  poor  teacher;  but  if  I  did  meet  one,  I  should  not  be  guilty  of 
the  non-sequitur  of  assuming  he  is  a  poor  teacher  because  he  is  a  good  research  man. 
I  should  still  be  grateful  that  he  is  a  practicing  scholar;  for  if  in  spite  of  this  saving 
grace  he  is  a  poor  teacher,  without  it  he  would  surely  be  a  monster  of  pedagogical 
ineptitude. 


The  FL  Program* 


Values  of  Foreign  Language  Study 

The  study  of  a  foreign  language,  like  that  of  most  other  basic  disciplines,  is  both  a 
progressive  experience  and  a  progressive  acquisition  of  a  skill.  At  no  point  can  the 
experience  be  considered  complete,  or  the  skill  perfect.  Many  pupils  study  a  foreign 
language  only  two  years;  longer  time  is  of  course  needed  to  approach  mastery.  At 
any  point,  however,  the  progress  made  in  a  language,  when  properly  taught,  will 
have  positive  value  and  lay  a  foundation  upon  which  further  progress  can  be  built. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  expectancy  of  values  to  be  derived  from  language 
study  must  be  relative  to  the  amount  of  time  and  effort  devoted  to  it. 

The  study  of  a  foreign  language,  skillfully  taught  under  proper  conditions,  pro¬ 
vides  a  new  experience,  progressively  enlarging  the  pupil’s  horizon  through  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  new  medium  of  communication  and  a  new  culture  pattern,  and  progres¬ 
sively  adding  to  his  sense  of  pleasurable  achievement.  This  experience  involves: 

1.  The  acquisition  of  a  set  of  skills,  which  can  become  real  mastery  for  professional 
use  when  practiced  long  enough.  The  international  contacts  and  responsibilities  of  the 
United  States  make  the  possession  of  these  skills  by  more  and  more  Americans  a 
matter  of  national  urgency.  These  skills  include: 

a.  The  increasing  ability  to  understand  a  foreign  language  when  spoken,  making 
possible  greater  profit  and  enjoyment  in  such  steadily  expanding  activities  as  foreign 
travel,  business  abroad,  foreign  language  movies  and  broadcasts. 

b.  The  increasing  ability  to  speak  a  foreign  language  in  direct  communication  with 
people  of  another  culture,  either  for  business  or  for  pleasure. 

c.  The  ability  to  read  the  foreign  language  with  progressively  greater  ease  and  en¬ 
joyment,  making  possible  the  broadening  effects  of  direct  acquaintance  with  the 
recorded  thoughts  of  another  people,  or  making  possible  study  for  vocational  or 
professional  (e.g.,  scientific  or  journalistic)  purposes. 

2.  A  new  understanding  of  language,  progressively  revealing  to  the  pupil  the 
structure  of  language  and  giving  him  a  new  perspective  on  English,  as  well  as  an  in¬ 
creased  vocabulary  and  greater  effectiveness  in  expression. 

3.  A  gradually  expanding  and  deepening  knowledge  of  a  foreign  country — its 
geography,  history,  social  organization,  literature,  and  culture — and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  a  better  perspective  on  American  culture  and  a  more  enlightened  American¬ 
ism  through  adjustment  to  the  concept  of  differences  between  cultures. 

Progress  in  any  one  of  these  experiences  is  relative  to  the  emphasis  given  it  in  the 
instructional  program  and  to  the  interests  and  aptitude  of  the  learner.  Language 
skills,  like  all  practical  skills,  may  never  be  perfected,  and  may  be  later  forgotten, 
yet  the  enlarging  and  enriching  results  of  the  cultural  experience  endure  throughout 
life. 


On  Foreign  Language  Leaching 

The  elementary  language  course  at  all  levels,  from  elementary  school  through 
college,  should  concentrate  at  the  beginning  upon  the  learner’s  hearing  and  speaking 
the  foreign  tongue.  Optimum  results  can  be  achieved  by  giving  as  much  individual  or 

*  The  material  in  this  section  has  been  taken  from  the  FL  Bulletins  of  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Language  Association  of  America. 
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controlled  group  oral  practice  as  possible,  and  by  setting  the  upper  limit  of  class  size 
at  twenty.  Throughout  later  stages,  in  lectures  and  in  class  discussions  of  literature 
and  civilization,  students  should  be  provided  with  frequent  opportunities  for  main¬ 
taining  the  hearing  and  speaking  skills  thus  early  acquired. 

These  recommendations  are  made  with  awareness  of  important  differences  among 
languages,  among  teaching  situations  and  objectives,  and  among  both  learners  and 
teachers.  We  recognize  also  that  progress  requires  continuing  experimentation  and 
therefore  an  attendant  variety  of  practices. 

Learning  to  read  a  foreign  language,  the  third  phase  of  the  hearing-speaking¬ 
reading-writing  progression  in  the  active  and  passive  acquiring  of  language  skills,  is 
a  necessary  step  in  the  total  process.  In  teaching  this  skill,  the  goal  should  be  reading 
with  understanding  and  without  conscious  translation.  Translation  should  be  used 
only  rarely  as  a  device  in  teaching  reading,  but  may  come  at  a  later  stage  as  a  mean¬ 
ingful  literary  or  linguistic  exercise  provided  that  high  standards  are  insisted  on. 
Repeated  systematic  grammar  review  is  wasteful  in  a  reading  class,  but  explanation 
of  recurring,  complex  syntactical  patterns  is  essential. 

Writing  is  the  fourth  stage  in  the  early  acquirement  of  language  skills;  the  student 
should  write  only  what  he  is  first  capable  of  saying  correctly.  Topics  should  be  as¬ 
signed  and  carefully  defined  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  may  utilize  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  the  vocabulary  and  speech  patterns  he  has  acquired.  On  an  upper  level  of  ac¬ 
complishment,  writing  may  include  original  composition,  consideration  of  stylistics, 
analysis  of  literary  texts,  and  translation  of  passages  of  literary  English. 

Foreign  Languages  in  the  Elementary  School 

After  more  than  three  years  of  studying  a  variety  of  reports  on  the  teaching  of 
foreign  languages  in  the  public  elementary  schools,  we  express  our  approval  of  this 
popular  movement  in  American  education. 

In  our  judgment  the  movement  deserves  the  support  of  parents  and  educational 
administrators  because  : 

1)  it  recognizes  the  evidence  concerning  the  process  of  language  learning,  intro¬ 
ducing  study  of  a  second  language  to  children  at  an  age  when  they  are  naturally 
curious  about  language,  when  they  have  fewest  inhibitions,  and  when  they  imitate 
most  easily  new  sounds  and  sound  patterns  : 

2)  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  greatest  natural  barriers  to  international  under¬ 
standing  are  the  unreasoning  reactions  to  “foreign-ness”  which  are  often  acquired 
in  childhood  but  which  may  be  offset  by  experiences  with  foreign  speech  and  be¬ 
havior;  and 

3)  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  real  proficiency  in  the  use  of  a  foreign  language  re¬ 
quires  progressive  learning  over  an  extended  period. 

It  is  our  further  judgment  that  the  public  should  be  warned  against  faddish  aspects 
of  this  movement.  No  new  venture  in  American  education  can  long  prosper  without 
the  wholehearted  support  of  parents,  teachers,  and  educational  administrators  in  a 
given  community.  Proponents  of  foreign  language  study  in  the  elementary  schools 
should  not,  therefore,  initiate  programs  until 

1)  a  majority  of  the  parents  concerned  approve  at  least  an  experimental  program, 
and 

2)  local  school  boards  and  administrators  are  convinced  that  necessary  prepa¬ 
rations  have  been  made. 
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Necessary  preparations  include: 

1)  recruitment  of  an  adequate  number  of  interested  teachers  who  have  both  skill 
in  guiding  children  and  the  necessary  language  qualifications, 

2)  availability  of  material  appropriate  to  each  age  level,  with  new  approaches  and 
a  carefully  planned  syllabus  for  each  grade,  and 

3)  adequate  provisions  for  appraisal. 

The  success  of  existing  programs  thus  initiated,  prepared  for,  and  appraised  con¬ 
vinces  us  of  the  urgent  need  of  providing,  for  children  who  have  the  ability  and 
desire,  the  opportunity  for  continuous  progress  in  language  study  into  and  through 
junior  and  senior  high  school. 


Société  Honoraire  de  Français 


The  Société  Honoraire  de  Français  for  secondary  schools,  function¬ 
ing  under  the  auspices  of  the  AATF  can  make  an  invaluable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  your  school.  It  gives  recognition  to  fine  scholastic  attainments 
in  French,  stimulates  interest  of  the  students  and  promotes  higher 
standards  of  scholarship.  Chapters  may  be  organized  at  any  time. 
For  information  or  installment  of  a  chapter,  write: 


Gertrude  F.  Weathers 
President 

Shortridge  High  School 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Ruth  P.  Kroeger 
Secretary- Treasurer 
Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls 
Philadelphia  30,  Pennsylvania 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 
DECEMBER  28-30,  1956 

HOTEL  MAYFLOWER,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Tentative  Program 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  28 

10:00:  First  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  in  the  Potomac  Room. 

12:00:  Executive  Council  Luncheon. 

2:00:  Second  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  29 

9:00:  Registration  begins  in  the  Promenade. 

2:00:  FL  Program  Meeting  of  the  MLA  in  the  Ballroom. 

5:15-7:00:  Social  hour  of  the  AATs,  in  the  Chinese  Room. 

7:00:  Annual  Dinner  of  the  AATF,  in  the  Williamsburg  Room,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Professor  Henri  Peyre. 

Addresses  by: 

His  Excellency  M.  Hervé  Alphand,  Ambassador  of  France. 

His  Excellency  M.  Henry  de  Torrenté,  Ambassador  of  Switzerland. 

M.  Jacques  Houard,  First  Secretary  of  the  Belgian  Embassy. 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  30 

9:00-11:00:  Annual  Business  Meeting  in  the  East  Room. 

11:20:  Leon  S.  Roudiez,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University: 

Pourquoi  la  littérature  française ? 

11:50:  Lurline  Simpson,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington: 

Floors  and  Doors. 

12:20:  Germaine  Brée,  Professor  of  French  and  Chairman  of  the  Department, 
New  York  University: 

L’Etranger  de  Camus  et  ses  Transformations . 

3:00:  Reception  by  His  Excellency  M.  Hervé  Alphand  at  the  French  Embassy. 

NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST 
1957  Contest  Information 

All  students  of  French  in  the  secondary  schools  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
National  French  Contest.  The  contest  is  conducted  on  a  national,  competitive  basis 
in  four  categories;  French  I  (first  year  students),  French  II  (second  year),  French  III 
(third  year),  and  French  IV  (fourth  year).  In  1957  the  examinations  will  be  given 
during  the  week  of  April  1-6.  Orders  for  the  1957  examinations  must  be  placed  by 
February  19,  1957  with  the  contest  chairman  of  the  area  (chapter  or  state)  in  which 
the  school  is  located.  A  list  of  the  contest  chairmen  will  be  published  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  French  Review. 

Copies  of  the  1956  tests  are  available  to  teachers  at  five  cents  per  test.  Requests  for 
the  1956  examinations  must  be  sent  to  the  national  chairman  and  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  self-addressed  envelope  sufficiently  large  to  hold  the  order,  and  by  sufficient 
postage.  (The  tests  are  9  x  14  inches.  A  three  cent  stamp  will  cover  the  cost  of  two 
tests.)  No  orders  for  the  1956  sample  examinations  will  be  accepted  after  March  10, 
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1957.  Quantity  orders  of  these  tests  for  class  practice  are  also  available  at  the  same 
price. 

The  French  Review  will  carry  in  each  issue  additional  information  about  the  con¬ 
test.  Inquiries  about  the  contest  should  be  addressed  to  the  national  chairman 
Eastern  Michigan  College  J.  Henry  Owens,  Chairman 

Ypsilanti,  Michigan  National  French  Contest 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 
Davidson  College,  Davidson,  N .  C. 

department  or  economics  and  business  September  20,  1956 

Dr.  George  B.  Watts 
Secretary -Treasurer 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 
Davidson  College 
Davidson,  N.  C. 

Dear  Dr.  Watts  : 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  your  books  of  financial  record,  together 
with  certain  supporting  papers  and  memoranda,  relating  to  transactions  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  August  31,  1956,  that  I  have  verified  these  records  by  procedures 
which  appear  to  be  proper  in  the  circumstances,  and  that  I  have  found  them  to  be 
correct. 

I  am  appending  Statement  of  Financial  Condition  as  of  August  31, 1956,  Statement 
of  Income  and  Expense  for  the  Year  Ended  August  31, 1956,  and  Statement  of  Endow¬ 
ment  Funds  as  of  August  31,  1956.  These  statements  have  been  formulated  by  pro¬ 
cedures  which  are  consistent  with  those  employed  in  the  years  immediately  preceding, 
and  are  believed  to  be  correct. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  G.  Griffin 

STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  CONDITION 


AUGUST  31,  1956 

Assets 

Cash  in  Bank .  $4,416.62 

Cash  in  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Mooresville, 

N.  C .  12,251.51 

Cash  in  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C .  3,199.02 

Accounts  Receivable— Advertisers .  169.00 

U.  S.  Savings  Bonds — Series  F .  2,402.98 

Accrued  Income — Dividends .  89.12 

Prepaid  Expense — Stamps,  Stationery,  etc .  100.00 


$22,628.25 

Liabilities  and  Net  Worth 
Liabilities  : 

Deferred  Income — Subscriptions .  700.00 

Net  Worth: 

Surplus,  August  31,  1955 .  $19,897.54 

Add:  Net  Income .  2,030.71  21,928.25 


$22,628.25 
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STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  AUGUST  31,  1956 

Operating  Income: 

Memberships  and  Subscriptions  (net) .  $12,500.54 

Advertising  .  4,623.00 

Sale  of  Back  Issues .  99.75 

Sale  of  Mailing  List .  40.00 

Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire .  500.00 


Total  Operating  Income .  $17,763.29 

Operating  Expense  : 

Publications — The  French  Review .  $12, 188 . 25 

Annual  Meeting .  494.49 

Advertising  Agent . ■  •  285.73 

Exhibits . 100.00 

Freight  and  Express .  22.40 

Honoraria  to  Officers .  2,300.00 

National  Information  Bureau .  91.95 

Office  Expense — All  Officers .  758.50 

Regional  Representatives .  36.00 

Miscellaneous .  80.00 


Total  Operating  Expense .  $16,357.32 


Net  Profit  from  Operations .  $1,495.97 

Non-Operating  Income: 

Dividends — Mooresville  Savings  and  Loan  Association. .  $464.39 

— Charlotte  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 

Association .  83.41 

Interest  Income — Bond  Accruals .  76.94 


Total  Non-Operating  Income .  624.  74 


Net  Income .  $2,030.71 


SCHEDULE  OF  OFFICE  EXPENSE 
ALL  OFFICERS 

Editor’s  Expense .  $15.00 

Managing  Editor’s  Expense .  57.14 

Miscellaneous  Printing .  219.60 

Secretary -Treasurer — Clerical  Assistance .  202.06 

Secretary-Treasurer — Miscellaneous .  29.00 

Secretary-Treasurer — Stamps,  Stationery,  etc .  235.70 


$758.50 

STATEMENT  OF  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 
AUGUST  31,  1956 

First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Optional  Share  Account .  $5,355.11 

Investment  Share  Account .  1,600.00 


$6,955.11 
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NOTES 

The  foregoing  auditor’s  report  shows  that  the  Association  continues  to  be  in  a 
strong  position.  The  income  from  operations,  interest,  and  bond  accruals  amounts  to 
S2.030.71,  and  brings  our  assets  to  over  $22,000.00.  In  cash  we  have  $19,867.15,  plusU.  S. 
Saving  Bonds  amounting  to  $2,402.98.  The  accounts  receivable  and  materials  on  hand 
have  again  been  valued  conservatively.  There  was  an  increase  of  $766.59  on  the 
Endowment  Fund  account,  due  largely  to  a  generous  gift  from  the  Editor-in-chief. 

Last  year  at  this  time  I  called  attention  to  the  important  rises  in  the  cost  of  print¬ 
ing  and  expressed  the  fear  that  further  increases  would  be  encountered  this  year. 
This  situation  did  not  occur.  The  cost  of  printing  the  French  Review  for  Volume  29 
was  $243.89  less  than  for  Volume  28.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  served  216  more 
members  than  in  1955  our  total  expense  was  but  $319.51  more  than  the  year  before. 

We  again  broke  all  records  for  membership.  Today  we  have  4,697  paid  members  for 
1956,  plus  nine  honorary  members,  some  25  complimentary  subscriptions  to  French 
libraries  and  agencies,  and  several  exchanges. 

All  51  chapters  are  now  active.  The  first  five  are:  Metropolitan  (342),  Boston  (185), 
Connecticut  (176),  Philadelphia  (153),  North  Carolina  (133).  The  most  significant 
changes  are  the  rise  of  North  Carolina  to  fifth  position,  displacing  Ohio,  the  increase 
of  Chicago  to  over  100  members,  and  of  Northwest  Pacific  to  an  even  hundred. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  would  again  thank  the  Chapter  officers  for  their  fine 
work.  He  would  also  call  to  the  attention  of  all  the  rise  in  the  annual  dues  to  $4.00. 
As  pointed  out  in  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  $1.00  of  this  sum  is  to  be 
kept  by  the  Chapters  for  their  expenses.  We  beg  all  members  to  pay  their  dues 
promptly.  In  many  instances  this  past  year  five  and/or  six  notices  were  required. 
You  will  save  us  no  end  of  work  and  expense  if  you  will  send  in  your  check  on  the 
first  request. 

Davidson  College  George  B.  Watts 

20  September  1956  Secretary -Treasurer 


METROPOLITAN  CHAPTER 

Outstanding  among  this  year’s  activities  has  been  the  stand  taken  by  the  Chapter 
on  educational  matters  and  methods,  and  its  drive  for  closer  cooperation  between 
High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Under  its  new  President,  Miss  Remunda  Cadoux,  the  Chapter  opened  its  year  on 
October  8th,  1955  with  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Georges  Mathieu,  Chief  of  Meeting  Services, 
formerly  Chief  of  Language  Services,  at  the  UN,  on  “Breaking  the  Language  Barrier 
at  the  United  Nations.” 

In  November  the  Chapter  gave  its  support  to  the  twenty-first  Annual  Foreign 
Language  Conference  at  New  York  University  on  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in 
Europe  and  its  implications  for  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

In  December  the  Chapter  was  represented  at  the  National  Meeting  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  in  Chicago  by  Professor  Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants,  Vice  President,  acting  as  its 
proxy,  by  its  Secretary,  and  a  number  of  officers  and  members.  The  Directors  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Committee  to  further  collaboration  between  High  Schools  and  Colleges, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Breunig:  this  will  help  familiarize  the  Colleges 
with  the  AATF’s  work  and  keep  the  High  Schools  informed  of  College  standards 
as  to  students’  background.  Recommendations  were  sent  to  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
intendents  of  the  New  York  City  schools  for  improving  recruitment  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  teachers  in  the  New  York  area.  It  was  suggested,  among  other  things,  that 
existing  salaries  be  doubled,  that  personnel  be  hired  to  relieve  teachers  of  their 
clerical  duties,  that  student  teachers  be  paid,  that  there  be  no  teaching  out  of  license. 
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1956  began  with  a  lecture  by  Professor  Otis  E.  Fellows,  Columbia  University,  on 
“Man  and  the  Universe,  the  Modern  Dilemma  and  Its  Eighteenth  Century  For- 
runners.” 

Our  February  meeting  was  honored  by  a  visit  from  our  National  President,  Henri 
Peyre,  who  spoke  on  “La  Poésie  contemporaine”  to  an  exceptionally  large  audience. 

In  February  Professor  Norman  L.  Torrey,  Chairman  of  the  French  Department, 
Columbia  University,  presided  over  a  demonstration  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Foreign 
Language  Teaching:  covering  the  entire  Romance  field  and  Latin,  the  demonstration, 
by  the  quality  of  its  techniques  and  methods,  earned  its  organizer  and  inspirer, 
Professor  Pleasants,  a  well-deserved  success. 

In  March  the  Chapter  gave  its  support  to  the  Northeast  Conference  on  the  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Foreign  Languages,  held  in  Philadelphia.  On  May  5th  it  sponsored  a  per¬ 
formance  by  scholarship  winners  of  the  Centre  d’Art  Dramatique,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mrs.  Eve  Daniel,  for  High  School  students. 

On  May  12th  the  Chapter,  in  conjunction  with  the  Société  des  Professeurs  français 
en  Amérique,  gave  a  cocktail  party  at  the  French  Institute.  The  affair  and  the  musical 
entertainment  had  been  organized  under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Doris  Jeanne 
Zack:  the  success  was  tremendous,  and  the  membership  met  at  the  reception  such 
guests  of  honor  as  Dr.  Donzelot,  Représentant  des  Universités  françaises,  Super¬ 
intendent  Jacob  Greenberg,  Dr.  Theodore  Huebener,  Director  of  Foreign  Languages, 
Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Habert,  publisher  of  F  rance- Amérique,  and  Professors 
Andersson,  Mildenburger,  Parker,  Stone,  members  of  the  Foreign  Language  Study. 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the  year,  in  June,  the  following  events  took  place  :  presenta¬ 
tion  in  pantomime  of  Fables  of  La  Fontaine  and  a  scene  from  Labiche  ;  the  Distribu¬ 
tion  des  Prix  to  the  National  Contest  winners  of  the  Metropolitan  area — thirty 
winners,  three  of  them  also  national  winners,  one  first  prize;  the  election  of  Chapter 
officers  for  1956-1958:  President :  Prof.  L.  C.  Breunig,  Chairman  French  Department, 
Barnard  College;  Vice  Presidents :  Prof.  Jeanne  V.  Pleasants,  Columbia  University 
(reelected),  Mr.  Louis  Feldman,  Junior  High  School  149,  Brooklyn  (reelected),  Mr. 
Samuel  Forsheit,  Long  Island  City  High  School  (reelected);  Secretary :  Professor 
Michael  Riffaterre,  Columbia  University  (reelected);  Assistant  Secretary.  Miss  Eva 
Maria  Stadler,  School  of  General  Studies,  Columbia  University  (reelected);  Treas¬ 
urer:  Mr.  Morris  Sabbeth,  New  Utrecht  High  School. 

The  Chapter  has  been  supplying  the  schools  with  medals,  pins,  certificates  as 
awards  for  excellence  in  French;  these  may  be  obtained  from  Vice  President  Feldman 
(address  above). 

The  French- American  Student,  written  and  edited  by  students  of  the  Metropolitan 
area  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Louis  Feldman,  this  year  gained  a  nationwide  circula¬ 
tion  thanks  to  its  co-publication  with  France- Amérique — this  in  addition  to  its  20,000 
secondary  school  circulation.  The  May  issue,  with  eight  pages  and  exceptional 
variety,  was  its  most  successful  issue  so  far.  The  fact  that  two  thousand  copies  were 
sent  to  France  and  17,900  sold  in  June  in  the  Metropolitan  area  in  spite  of  the  extra¬ 
curricular  work  stoppage  then  enforced  by  teachers,  speaks  well  for  the  students’ 
interest  in  French  culture  and  the  quality  of  the  teaching. 

Miss  Anna  Fregosi,  Treasurer  of  the  Société  des  Professeurs  français  en  Amérique, 
was  elected  Honorary  Member  of  the  Chapter. 

Michael  Riffaterre, 
Secretary 
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Our  Contributors 

Joseph  J.  Ermenc  has  already  contributed,  in  January  1956,  an  article  to  the 
French  Review. 

Francis  W.  Gravit,  AB  Oberlin  1928,  PhD  Michigan  1939,  was  American  Field 
Service  Fellow  to  France  in  1934-35.  From  1928  to  1942  he  taught  French  at  the  U. 
of  Michigan,  for  the  next  three  years  was  with  the  Navy  in  a  civilian  capacity,  and 
returned  to  Michigan  for  the  period  1945-48.  Since  1948  he  has  been  at  Indiana  U. 
where  he  is  now  Associate  Professor  and  director  of  elementary  French  and  teaches 
graduate  courses  in  seventeenth-century  French  literature.  He  has  published  a 
number  of  articles  concerning  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  materials  and 
now  publishes  (with  collaborators)  a  yearly  bibliography  on  seventeenth-century 
French  studies  for  the  MLA.  In  recent  years  he  has  been  experimenting  with  language 
teaching  theories  and  methods .  Reports  of  most  of  these  experiments  have  appeared 
in  the  French  Review. 

Lawrence  E.  Harvey  received  his  BA  from  Western  Reserve  U.,  his  MA  and  PhD 
from  Harvard.  He  also  has  a  “Certificat  de  Phonétique”  and  a  “Certificat  del’Ecole 
de  Perfectionnement  des  Professeurs  de  Français  à  l’Etranger”  from  the  U.  of  Paris, 
and  has  studied  at  the  U.  of  Turin,  in  Italy.  He  is  a  contributor  to  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  to  Modern  Language  Notes. 

Robert  E.  Jones  received  his  AB  from  Columbia  in  1948,  studied  at  the  Sorbonne 
in  1948-49  on  Columbia’s  Evans  Traveling  Fellowship  and  received  his  PhD  from 
Columbia  in  1954.  He  is  now  Assistant  Professor  of  French  at  the  U.  of  Georgia. 

S.  A.  Rhodes  is  well  known  for  his  studies  on  Baudelaire,  Nerval,  and  the  Con¬ 
temporary  French  Theater.  He  earned  his  BS,  his  MA,  and  his  PhD  at  Cornell,  and 
was  awarded  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  in  1931.  Professor  Rhodes  has  taught  at 
Cornell,  Rice  Institute,  and  New  York  University;  he  has  been  at  the  City  College 
since  1929. 

Seymour  S.  Weiner  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literature 
at  the  U.  of  Washington.  He  did  his  undergraduate  work  at  the  City  College  of  New 
York  and  studied  in  France  at  Poitiers  and  Dijon;  he  received  his  M.  A.  at  the  U.  of 
California  (Berkeley),  and  his  PhD  at  Columbia  U.,  from  which  he  also  holds  the 
M.  S.  in  L.  S.  He  has  taught  French  at  Brooklyn  College  and  Columbia  U.,  and  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  U.  of  Illinois  Library  and  the  School  of  Librarianship  at  the 
U.  of  Washington.  Dr.  Weiner  is  secretary  of  the  Romance  I  section  of  the  Philological 
Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Columbia  University  Press  published  his  Fran¬ 
cis  Car co,  the  Career  of  a  Literary  Bohemian  (1952). 
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Pargment,  M.  S.  Nouvelles,  Contes  et  Récits  Contemporains.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  1956.  Pp.  418  +  lxxiv.  $3.90. 

M.  Pargment  has  made  available  a  copious  selection  of  27  short  stories  written 
during  the  past  50  or  60  years  by  21  contemporary  authors.  His  objective  is  to  im¬ 
prove  the  linguistic  ability  of  our  students  while  keeping  their  interest  by  means  of 
literature  that  has  the  “power  to  stimulate  thought  or  emotion.” 

The  linguistic  treatment  of  these  texts  is  of  exceptionally  high  caliber.  In  addition 
to  the  365  pages  of  reading  material  this  solid  book  contains  27  pages  of  content 
questions,  23  pages  of  explanatory  notes,  74  pages  of  vocabulary,  and  numerous  foot¬ 
notes  in  both  French  and  English.  The  notes  explain  historical,  geographical,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  literary  references  and  give  very  brief  biographies  of  the  authors,  while  the 
footnotes  clarify  the  meaning  and  usage  of  difficult  words  and  expressions.  A  welcome 
feature  of  the  footnotes  is  the  practice  of  writing  in  phonetic  transcription  words  such 
as  psychiatre,  examen,  instinct,  rum,  aiguille,  Agnès,  sens,  poêle,  cheik,  condamnés, 
etc.  The  end  vocabulary  is  a  model  of  meticulous  care. 

While  the  linguistic  treatment  of  the  texts  by  the  editor  is  beyond  reproach,  a 
judgment  of  his  choice  of  stories  raises  inevitable  questions.  M.  Pargment  states  in 
the  introduction  that  stories  have  not  been  selected  because  of  the  fame  of  their 
authors;  his  main  goal  was  to  secure  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  student.  Yet 
one  might  well  wonder  at  the  absence  of  any  contribution  by  Giono,  Maurois, 
Duhamel,  Mauriac,  de  Lacretelle,  Aymé,  and  Sartre  and  the  presence  of  less  familiar 
writers  such  as  Guy  des  Cars,  Edith  Thomas,  Paul  André  Lesort,  Edouard  Peisson, 
Léon  Lafage,  Charles  de  Richter,  Pierre  Béarn,  G.  Lenôtre,  etc. 

Although  I  must  make  the  reservation  that  some  of  the  short  stories  by  the  un¬ 
represented  writers  seem  to  me  superior  on  all  counts  to  most  of  those  selected,  let  me 
hasten  to  add  that  this  is  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  collection.  It  presents  a  wide  variety 
of  style  and  subject  matter,  including  phantasies;  horror  stories;  tales  of  sea,  moun¬ 
tain,  and  desert  adventure;  psychological  analyses;  accounts  of  family  life,  of 
peasants,  workers,  and  high  society;  moments  of  comedy  and  tragedy;  stories  of  the 
German  occupation.  Love,  hate,  pity,  and  frustration  are  all  portrayed.  As  a  sample 
of  the  contents,  the  following  are  titles  of  some  of  the  stories  that  seem  certain  to  gain 
the  close  attention  of  our  students:  C’était  toi  (Bernard  Nabonne),  Murée  vive  (G. 
Lenôtre),  Les  Joueurs  de  Cartes  (Pierre  Béarn),  L’Arche  de  Noé  (Jules  Supervielle) 
Le  Promeneur  nocturne  (Roland  Dorgelès),  Les  Deux  Tendresses  (Michel  Corday)’ 
Une  Rencontre  (Frédéric  Boutet),  Un  Duel  peu  ordinaire  (J.  Joseph-Renaud)’ 
L  Homme  perdu  dans  le  brouillard  (Charles-Ferdinand  Ramuz),  Le  Portrait  (Henri 
Troyat),  and  Les  Fugitifs  (Henri-René  Lenormand).  It  would  have  been  helpful 
incidentally ,  if  the  editor  had  supplied  the  dates  of  publication  of  the  selections. 

or  those  teachers  who  wish  to  use  good  contemporary  short  stories  as  a  basis 
for  linguistic  work  this  book  will  serve  as  a  very  satisfactory  text 
Rutgers  University  Gehald  A.  Bertin 


Morgan,  B.  Q.  Translations  Currently  Available  in  Inexpensive  Editions.  New  York- 
Modern  Language  Association,  1955.  Pp.  16.  $0.25.  (mimeographed) 

Foreign  language  teachers  should  all  be  grateful  to  Professor  Morgan  who,  with 
e  ielp  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  has  compiled  an  extensive  list  of  translations  from 
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various  modern  languages  into  English.  Not  only  has  he  located  an  astonishing  num¬ 
ber  of  translations,  but  he  has  taken  the  trouble,  in  many  cases,  to  indicate  that  a 
given  translation  is  either  “good  or  better,”  “fair  or  intermediate,”  or  “not  recom¬ 
mended.”  The  task  was  undertaken  primarily  for  the  use  of  persons  giving  courses 
in  Comparative  Literature  but  the  compilation  will  also  be  useful  for  instructors  who 
like  to  suggest  good  books  to  beginning  FL  students  who  can  not,  as  yet,  read 
them  in  the  original. 

As  the  publication  bids  fair  to  be  in  considerable  demand,  I  suspect  that  it  will 
be  reissued  from  time  to  time  and  that  the  editor  will  be  glad  to  have  readers  send 
him  additional  items  which  could  be  included  in  subsequent  editions. 

J.  H. 

Methods  and  Problems 

Some  Solutions  to  Problems  Related  to  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in  Elementary 
Schools.  A  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Languages  in  the  Elementary 
School.  Published  by  the  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council,  525  West  120th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1956.  Pp.  33.  $0.85. 

This  very  informative  report  contains  the  findings  of  a  committee  made  up  of  the 
representatives  of  43  schools  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  the  city  of  Baltimore 
which  are  members  of  the  MSSC.  The  committee  was  set  up  in  1953  “to  take  such 
steps  for  a  group  of  schools  as  might  have  to  be  done  individually  by  any  school 
wishing  to  introduce  [the  study  of  a  FL]  into  its  curriculum.”  The  authors  of  the 
report,  identified  by  an  asterisk  in  the  list  of  the  committee  at  the  end  of  the  docu¬ 
ment,  and  the  person  (completely  unidentified)  who  had  the  idea  and  took  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  getting  the  study  under  way  deserve  our  gratitude.  Although  modesty  is  no 
doubt  a  virtue,  it  would  have  been  desirable,  for  bibliographical  reasons,  that  the 
names  of  the  editorial  committee  or  at  least  that  of  the  chairman  be  placed  on  the 
title  page.  Besides,  any  person  who  writes  any  report  should  get  the  credit  (or  blame) 
for  doing  it. 

This  publication  summarizes  clearly  what  has  been  written  on  several  phases  of 
this  timely  question  and  draws  a  number  of  useful  generalizations  from  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  taught  a  FL  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  43  communities  repre¬ 
sented.  Without  a  doubt  it  will  be  useful  to  anyone  who  wants  to  introduce  an  FLES 
program  in  his  community.  The  subjects  treated  are:  (1)  Premises  for  the  Teaching  of 
FL  in  ES,  (2)  Administrative  Problems  and  Indicated  Solutions,  and  (3)  Ideas  from 
Written  Reports  and  Programs.  The  pamphlet  also  contains  a  reassuring  foreword 
by  Kenneth  W.  Mildenberger,  a  statement  concerning  the  development  of  the  FLES 
movement,  and  a  selected  bibliography. 

One  general  idea  which  emerges  from  the  study  is  that  if  the  FLES  movement 
is  to  be  a  real  success,  people  must  work  together.  It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that 
FL  teachers,  who  are  individualists  by  training  and  by  instinct,  are  learning  this 
important  lesson.  After  making  many  specific  suggestions  as  to  how  to  meet  various 
administrative  problems,  the  committee  concludes,  wisely:  “if  [the  administrator] 
believes  sincerely  in  the  worth  of  the  program,  its  attendant  problems  can  be  re¬ 
solved”;  and  “solutions  are  apt  to  come  faster,  and  to  be  more  adequate,  if  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  enlists  the  understanding  and  the  help  of  all  members  of  the  school  staff 
who  are  interested.” 

Ten  generalizations  summarize  what  seems  to  be  common  practice  in  FLES  pro¬ 
grams  at  present.  Most  of  these  are  well  known  and  accepted;  three  of  them,  however, 
are  sufficiently  novel  to  be  mentioned:  (1)  “The  potential  for  integration  with  the 
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other  subjects  is  greater  than  would  seem  to  be  the  case  at  first  glance.”  I  may  add 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  PLES  movement  will  prosper  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  integration  takes  place.  Moreover,  a  FL  course,  especially 
French,  can  and  should  contribute  enormously  to  the  general  interest  and  educational 
effectiveness  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum.  (2)  “Typically  the  course  of  study 
is  strictly  aural -oral  for  the  first  two  years  [third  and  fourth  grades].  Writing  is  intro¬ 
duced  gradually  during  the  third  year  of  study.”  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  discreet  use  of  reading  and  writing  can  make  the  study  of  a  FL  more  interesting 
and  valuable;  but  when  the  children  begin  to  read  and  write,  teachers  should  bear  in 
mind  that  they  are  still  trying  to  teach  children  to  use  patterns  of  the  FL.  Abstract 
ideas  about  grammar  or  French  spelling  are  worse  than  useless  for  children  of  the 
fifth  or  even  the  sixth  grade.  (3)  “Realia  and  audio-visual  aids  are  helpful  but  do  not 
seem  to  be  considered  essential  to  the  teaching  of  FLs  on  the  ES  level.”  While  this 
observation  may  help  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  junk  which  attracts  the  attention  of 
children  away  from  the  spoken  word,  I  hope  it  does  not  invite  teachers  to  do  without 
the  invaluable  assistance  of  well-chosen  props  which  help  to  make  language 
meaningful. 

J.  H. 


Scholarly  Works 

Guyot,  Charly.  Le  rayonnement  de  l’Encyclopédie  en  Suisse  française.  Neuchâtel, 
1955  (Université  de  Neuchâtel,  Recueil  de  travaux  publiés  par  la  Faculté  des 
Lettres,  vingt-sixième  fascicule).  Pp.  148.  Frs.  S.  12. 

En  même  temps  qu’il  nous  donne,  sous  forme  de  discours  inaugural,  un  curieux 
Portrait  de  Du  Peyrou  l’ami  de  Rousseau  (Neuchâtel,  1955,  in-8  de  23  p.),  le  savant 
recteur  de  l’Université  de  Neuchâtel  nous  apporte  ici  une  contribution  intéressante 
à  l’histoire  des  idées.  La  Suisse  française  joue  un  rôle  bien  connu  dans  la  vie  de 
Voltaire  et  de  Rousseau;  on  n’avait  pas  encore  étudié  systématiquement  sa  réaction 
à  leurs  idées  et  à  celles  des  Encyclopédistes.  Il  s’agit  d’une  greffe  en  pays  protestant 
Qa  Suisse  française  n’ayant  encore  qu’une  vie  littéraire  réduite).  Et,  au  début,  les 
novateurs  trouvent  bon  accueil.  M.  Guyot  nous  apprend  quelques  détails  piquants. 
C  est  sur  la  proposition  de  Rousseau  en  personne,  durant  son  séjour  de  1754,  que  la 
Bibliothèque  de  Genève  achète  l’Encyclopédie;  malgré  les  protestations  des  pasteurs 
contre  l’imputatmn  de  sociamsme,  les  gens  renseignés  s ’accordent  sur  leur  compte  avec 
lembert;  de  fait,  c’est  un  ecclésiastique  suisse,  Polier  de  Bottens,  qui  rédige  (sauf 
quelques  corrections  de  Voltaire)  l’article  Messie  du  Dictionnaire  philosophique,  et 
plus  tard,  dans  l ’Encyclopédie  d’Yverdon  (article  Magie),  le  même  Polier  reprendra 
les  polémiques  des  Philosophes  contre  le  surnaturel. 

Cette  Encyclopédie  d’Yverdon— quarante-deux  volumes,  de  1770  à  1775,  plus  dix 
vo  urnes  e  planches  et  six  volumes  de  suppléments,  démarque  et  remanie  celle  de 
Pans,  qui  lui  rendra  la  pareille  dans  son  propre  Supplément ;  M.  Guyot  note  d’ailleurs 
avec  raison  que  la  clientèle  en  appréciait  surtout  la  valeur  technique  et  les  renseigne- 
pfn  f  scientl  /*ue®  ou  Pratiques.  Des  théologiens  plus  avertis,  Albert  de  Haller, 
•+apeS  ^0rîne  ’  S  m  lgna,ient  néanmoins  de  l’irréligion,  et  de  voir  “laïciser”  les 
citations  de  leurs  textes  ;  à  mesure  que  les  libraires  neuchâtelois  spéculent  sur  l’audace 

réédipVrairS  ^  <=  °pimon  se  retourne,  les  pouvoirs  séviront;  après  une 

réédition  du  Système  de  la  Nature,  un  des  directeurs  de  la  Société  typographique 

Ostervald  doR  abandonner  ses  charges  et  emplois  publics,  et  l’autre,  le  passeur 

ment"E“à%Be  Tf’  ï  Samt  Ministére.”  La  Révolution  achève  le  change- 

.  Samuel  Fauche,  qui  prêtait  son  nom  aux  éditeurs  de  l ’Encyclopédie  de  Paris 
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afin  de  détourner  les  soupçons  de  l’autorité,  succède  son  fils,  Fauche-Borel,  agent 
royaliste.”  Cette  constatation  finale  a  une  valeur  de  symbole. 

Ecole  Polytechnique  Fédérale,  Zurich  Auguste  Viatte 

Queneau,  Raymond.  Ed.  L’Encyclo-pédie  de  la  Pléiade.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1956. 

On  a  publié  bien  des  encyclopédies  en  France  depuis  deux  siècles,  mais  l’Encyclo¬ 
pédie  de  la  Pléiade,  dirigée  par  Raymond  Queneau,  dont  le  1er  volume  a  paru  le  15 
février  1956,  semble  bien  être  la  seule  digne  d’être  comparée  à  l’entreprise  de  Diderot. 
Non  certes,  que  comme  celle-ci,  elle  subisse  les  foudres  de  la  censure  officielle  (la 
République  a  bien  d’autres  chats  à  fouetter).  Mais,  par  son  ambition  et  par 
la  nouveauté  de  la  présentation,  elle  semble  destinée  à  retrouver  le  succès  qui 
accueillit  son  ainée. 

Raymond  Queneau,  qui  était  bien  l’écrivain  contemporain  le  plus  qualifié  pour 
diriger  la  publication,  la  justifie  en  ces  termes:  “L’emploi  constant  des  machines 
réflexes,  l’utilisation  de  l’énergie  atomique,  l’accession  des  peuples  asiatiques  ou 
coloniaux  à  une  vie  civique  et  industrielle  autonome,  sont  les  trois  raisons  les  plu3 
récentes  qui  laissent  penser  à  l’homme  occidental  qu’il  se  trouve  peut  être  au  com¬ 
mencement  d’une  ère  nouvelle.”  D’où  la  nécessité  de  faire  le  point  des  connaissances 
humaines.  Mais,  loin  d’être  une  de  ces  “lourdes  pierres  tombales  sous  lesquelles 
s’étendent  les  cultures  agonisantes  et  qui  crépiteront  bientôt  sous  le  sabot  des 
chevaux  des  Barbares,”  la  nouvelle  Encyclopédie  doit  être  une  initiation,  une  prépa¬ 
ration,  un  point  de  départ;  “elle  se  veut  à  la  fois  enseignement,  bilan  et  ouverture 
sur  l’avenir.”  Et  Queneau  insiste  sur  ce  dernier  point:  “Plus  encore  que  d’exprimer 
l’esprit  et  le  bilan  d’une  époque,  son  but  serait  atteint  si  elle  annonçait  les  éléments  et 
apportait  les  prémisses  de  mondes  nouveaux.” 

Voilà  pour  l’inspiration. 

Quant  à  la  présentation,  c’est  celle  de  la  célèbre  bibliothèque  de  la  Pléiade:  in-16 
sur  papier  bible,  reliés  en  peau  souple  avec  fers  spéciaux.  Quarante  volumes.  Une 
encyclopédie  maniable  dont  chaque  volume  peut  tenir  dans  la  poche:  quelle 
révolution  ! 

Le  plan  alphabétique  suivi  par  Diderot  et  d’Alembert  est  abandonné  pour  un  plan 
raisonné  qui  comprend:  une  série  théorique  donnant  l’état  actuel  de  nos 
connaissances,  une  série  historique  décrivant  les  chemins  parcourus  pour  y  parvenir 
et  une  série  complémentaire  jouant  le  “rôle  nécessaire  de  Varia  et  Divers  de  toute 
classification.” 

Chaque  volume  forme  un  tout,  à  la  fois  texte  de  lecture  et  de  référence  et  peut 
s’acheter  séparément.  Des  bulletins  de  même  format  seront  publiés  dès  qu’une  dé¬ 
couverte  nouvelle  réclamera  la  mise  à  jour  de  certains  chapitres  ou  la  révision  de 
certaines  conclusions. 

Pour  nous  professeurs  de  français,  l’Encyclopédie  réserve  une  surprise,  car,  dit 
Queneau,  “il  est  des  noms  qu’il  faut  balayer  de  la  littérature  française.  .  .  . 
On  trouvera  les  noms  de  Coppée  et  de  Bourget  par  exemple.  Mais  il  y  a  pire— et  ce 
pire,  on  ne  le  trouvera  pas.” 

Les  paris  sont  ouverts.  Quel  est  ce  pire? 

University  of  Michigan  Jean  Carduner 

Colotte,  Pierre.  Malherbe  et  la  Provence ,  1555— 1955 .  Catalogue  de  l  exposition. 
Bibliothèque  Méjanes-Musée  Arbaud.  lOjuin-Sl  juillet.  Aix-en-Provence  :  Publica¬ 
tion  des  Annales  de  la  Faculté  des  Lettres  (Nouvelle  série,  No.  13),  1956;  Aix-en- 
Provence:  Editions  Orphrys,  1956.  Pp.  102.  Frs.  300. 

The  year  1955  was  fruitful  in  important  anniversaries:  the  two-hundredth  of  the 
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death  of  Saint-Simon,  the  three-hundredth  of  the  death  of  Gassendi  and  the  four- 
hundredth  of  the  birth  of  Malherbe.  These  occasions  were  marked  by  suitable  celebra¬ 
tions — a  Saint-Simon  exposition  at  the  Bibliothèque  Nationale,  a  Gassendi  celebra¬ 
tion  at  Digne  and,  for  Malherbe,  an  exposition  and  conferences  in  Paris  and  also, 
very  fittingly,  a  celebration  at  Aix-en-Provence,  where  the  poet  passed  so  many  years 
in  the  double  ambiance  of  family  and  literary  friendships  such  as  those  with  Du  Vair 
and  Peiresc.  It  is  an  exposition  dealing  with  the  life  of  Malherbe  in  Provence,  memori¬ 
alized  in  an  extensive  catalogue  of  286  items,  which  is  under  consideration  here. 

The  observance  at  Aix-en  Provence  was  of  two  kinds — a  special  celebration  held 
June  10, 11,  and  12,  and  consisting  of  a  concert-spectacle  in  the  open  air  entitled  “Une 
soirée  chez  le  Président  Du  Vair,”  an  open  air  concert,  “La  musique  au  temps  de 
Malherbe,”  a  religious  concert,  “Musiciens  de  la  Chapelle  du  Roy,”  and  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  Malherbiana  which  lasted  from  June  10  to  July  31. 

The  exposition,  held  jointly  at  the  Bibliothèque  Méjanes  and  the  Musée  Arbaud, 
was  arranged  under  the  active  direction  of  Joseph  Guiran,  président  des  Amis  de  la 
Méjanes,  Bernard  Guyon,  professor  at  the  University  of  Aix-Marseille,  Mlle  de 
Kerversau,  conservateur  à  la  Bibliothèque  Arbaud,  and  Pierre  Colotte,  maître  de  con¬ 
férences  at  the  University,  who  served  as  general  secretary  and  has  edited  the  cata¬ 
logue.  Materials  were  brought  from  many  local  sources  and  from  the  Arsenal  Library 
in  Paris.  The  wealth  of  the  archives  and  libraries  of  Aix,  Marseille,  Carpentras,  Salon 
and  Avignon  was  called  upon.  After  an  excellent  preface  by  M.  Colotte  the  catalogue 
continues  chronologically  to  illustrate  the  various  epoques  of  Malherbe’s  life  in 
Provence,  from  1577  to  1622,  ending  with  materials  illustrative  of  the  death  of  his  son, 
the  friends  in  Aix  and  the  disciples  (Parisian  and  Provençal)  of  the  master.  There 
are  interesting  sections  concerning  the  poet’s  family,  Aixois  poetic  and  literary  ac¬ 
tivities  during  his  sojourn  there,  his  love  affairs,  the  political  events  of  the  times  and 
other  related  subjects.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  inclusion  of  documents  relating 
to  Malherbe — his  marriage  contract,  various  testaments  of  his  wife  and  father-in-law, 
a  baptismal  act  for  his  son,  Marc-Antoine,  his  1605  “Instructions  à  son  fils”  (auto¬ 
graph),  various  books  purchased  for  his  son  and  containing  autograph  ex-libris, 
and  so  on. 

As  a  whole  the  exposition  was  imaginatively  conceived  to  make  the  usually  distant- 
seeming  “arrangeur  de  syllabes”  very  alive  and  very  human  and  to  show  him  in  his 
actions  and  reactions  to  his  time  and  to  the  various  circles  in  which  he  moved.  Since 
the  sources  of  the  items  on  exhibition  are  carefully  given  the  catalogue  serves  as  a 
most  useful  bibliography  for  the  Provençal  phases  of  the  poet’s  life  and  opens  up 
vistas  for  further  research  on  literary  activities  in  Aix  at  this  period,  which  were 
wide  and  varied.  The  individuals  and  organizations  concerned  with  the  hard  work 
involved  in  this  undertaking  deserve  the  thanks  of  seventeenth-century  scholars 
for  the  fine  exposition  and  the  excellent  catalogue  which  have  resulted,  and  for  the 
volume  of  addresses  and  proceedings  to  be  published  later. 

Indiana  University  Francis  W.  Gravit 


Locke  William  N.  and  Booth,  A.  Donald.  Machine  Translation  of  Languages. 
ubhshed  jointly  by  The  Technology  Press  of  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
echnology  and  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York;  and  Chapman  and  Hall 
Ltd.,  London,  1955.  Pp.  xii  -{-  243.  $6.00. 

Language  and  Science  have  joined  in  a  marriage,  and  are  producing  a  strange, 
new,  exciting  offspring-machine  translation  of  language 

rJ:irS  ag,°’Wa[rf  leaver,  of  The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  wrote  a  paper, 
Translation,  and  circulated  it  among  a  group  of  linguists  and  scientists.  He  so  fired 
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their  imagination  that  a  number  of  them  began  to  think  of  the  problem  in  earnest. 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  made  grants  to  the  University  of  Washington,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  Machine  Translation  (MT).  This  book  is  one  of 
the  signposts  along  the  road.  Weaver’s  philosophy  of  MT  was  that  whatever  is  written 
in  a  foreign  language  is  really  written  in  English,  but  has  been  coded.  Since  there 
now  exist  very  effective  code-breaking  machines,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  break  a 
language  code. 

Investigation  was  undertaken  along  several  lines.  By  1952,  enough  work  had  been 
done  to  warrant  a  conference  on  the  subject.  By  1954,  an  elementary  MT  machine, 
the  IBM-701,  was  built.  Also  in  1954,  a  journal,  Mechanical  Translation,  edited  and 
published  at  MIT  by  William  N.  Locke  and  Victor  H.  Yngve,  made  its  appearance. 
The  present  book  is  the  first  full  length  publication  in  this  series  of  events . 

This  volume  is  a  compilation  of  fourteen  articles  by  eighteen  workers  in  the  field, 
with  a  foreword  by  Weaver  and  a  historical  introduction  by  the  editors.  The  articles 
cover  the  areas  of  syntax,  design  of  a  translating  machine,  mechanical  devices  for 
storing  language  in  the  “memory”  of  a  machine,  a  description  of  the  Georgetown- 
IBM  experiment,  mechanical  determination  of  meaning,  Model  English,  idiom  study, 
and  the  application  of  logic  and  the  calculus  to  syntax. 

In  The  Design  of  an  Automatic  Russian-English  Technical  Dictionary,  Anthony 
G.  Oettinger,  Research  Fellow  in  Applied  Mathematics,  Harvard  University,  de¬ 
scribes  an  experiment  in  translation.  A  translation  from  Russian  into  English,  written 
with  all  the  possible  choices  of  meanings  that  a  machine  in  the  present  state  of 
progress  would  give,  was  presented  to  a  selected  group  of  young  scientists.  Some  of 
them  were  able,  from  the  many  choices  of  words,  to  get  a  completely  satisfactory 
translation. 

In  Storage  Devices,  A.  Donald  Booth,  Director,  Birkbeck  College  Computation 
Laboratory,  London,  discusses  various  types  of  devices  that  the  “memory”  of  a 
machine  can  use.  He  lists  paper  tape,  punched  cards,  magnetic  tape,  magnetic  drums, 
and  photo  drums,  and  he  gives  the  capacity  of  each.  He  points  out  that  at  present  the 
photo  drum  can  store  100,000  symbols,  and  can  scan  100,000  letters  per  second.  A  drum 
is  being  developed  that  will  hold  1,000,000  symbols.  It  is  apparent  that  the  potential 
storage  capacity  of  a  machine  will  be  adequate  for  MT. 

Yehoshua  Bar-Hillel,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem, 
discusses  idioms.  He  feels  that  it  is  possible  to  break  idioms  down  to  dictionary  rules. 
In  Some  Logical  Concepts  for  Syntax,  Luitgard  and  Alex  Wundheiler,  both  of  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  develop  a  linguistic  terminology  on  a  basis  of  logic. 
In  another  article,  Leon  Dostert,  Director,  Institute  of  Languages  and  Linguistics, 
Georgetown  University,  describes  the  Georgetown-IBM  experiment.  A  machine  built 
by  IBM,  containing  a  vocabulary  of  250  words,  and  obeying  six  basic  rules  of  syntax, 
was  able  to  translate  satisfactorily  a  number  of  sentences  from  Russian  into  English. 
In  other  chapters,  we  see  grammar  analyzed  in  provocative,  unorthodox  ways. 

A  machine  could  be  built  today,  and  it  would  work.  But  the  investigators  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  improve  it  before  they  build  it.  The  machine  is  superior  to  the  human 
in  a  number  of  ways.  Its  speed  is  measured  in  fractions  of  seconds.  Where  the  human 
translator  is  troubled  by  irregular  forms,  the  machine  can  produce  a  meaning  in¬ 
stantaneously.  When  it  receives  a  regular  verb,  it  strips  the  verb  down  to  its  stem,  by 
systematic  reduction,  letter  by  letter,  of  its  suffix,  prefix,  or  infix,  and  then  builds  up 
the  meaning  by  restoring  what  it  has  subtracted.  All  this  in  seconds. 

But  the  machine  is  inferior  to  the  human  because  it  does  not  have  his  intuition  or 
gestalt.  When  several  meanings  are  possible  for  a  word,  the  machine  cannot  easily  make 
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the  selection.  A  number  of  workers  are  attempting  to  solve  this  problem.  One  of  them 
suggests  that  the  proper  meaning  of  a  word  can  be  determined  by  the  one  or  two 
words  that  precede  or  follow  it.  Once  the  procedure  is  established,  the  programming 
is  routine. 

A  bibliography  follows  the  text.  Interestingly  enough,  one  of  the  items  listed  is 
the  name  and  number  of  a  German  patent  for  a  machine  that  purports  to  translate 
from  one  language  to  another. 

This  book  is  modest  in  tone,  yet  it  opens  new  horizons.  It  is  realistic  in  its  attitude 
of  self-limitation  and  self-criticism,  yet  it  awakens  the  imagination.  The  serious 
language  teacher,  the  scientist,  the  business  man,  even  the  layman  will  find  it 
fascinating. 

Long  Island  City  H.S.,  Queens,  N.  Y.  Samuel  Foesheit 


Diderot,  Denis.  Œuvres  philosophiques.  Textes  établis  avec  introductions,  bibli¬ 
ographies  et  notes,  par  Paul  Vernière.  Paris:  Editions  Garnier  Frères,  1956.  Pp. 
xxvi  +  647.  Frs.  850. 

This  is  the  second  of  two  volumes  of  selections  from  Diderot’s  works  which  have 
appeared  in  the  “Classiques  Gamier”  collection,  the  first  being  the  Œuvres 
romanesques  edited  by  M.  Henri  Bénac.  It  contains  an  excellent  and  generous  selec¬ 
tion  of  Diderot’s  philosophical  writings,  most  of  them  complete:  Pensées  Phi¬ 
losophiques;  Addition  aux  Pensées  philosophiques;  Lettre  sur  les  Aveugles;  Addition 
à  la  Lettre  sur  les  aveugles;  De  l’interpretation  de  la  nature.  Le  Rêve  de  d’Alembert  (with 
the  Entretien  and  the  Suite);  Principes  philosophiques  sur  la  matière  et  le  mouvement; 
Entretien  d’un  père  avec  ses  enfants;  Supplément  au  voyage  de  Bougainville;  Entretien 
d’un  Philosophe  avec  la  Maréchale  de...;  Réfutation  suivie  de  l’ouvrage  d’Helvétius 
intitule  l  homme,  Lettre  apologétique  de  l’abbé  Raynal  à  M .  Grimm.  These  works  are 
presented  in  chronological  order  of  their  composition  except  that  the  additions  are 
put  immediately  after  the  work  proper. 


The  editor,  who  is  Professor  of  French  literature  at  the  University  of  Algiers,  pub¬ 
lished  a  critical  edition  of  Le  Rêve  de  d’ Alembert  in  1951.  His  general  introduction  (24 
pp.)  utilizes  the  most  recent  studies  and  serves  as  a  most  adequate  orientation  for 
the  study  of  Diderot’s  thought.  Following  this  is  a  brief  but  most  important  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  principles  governing  the  selection  of  the  texts  for  this  volume. 
Any  intention  of  achieving  a  definitive  edition  is  disclaimed  at  the  outset.  Only  “the 
best  text”  for  each  work  is  sought  and  this  according  to  definite  principles.  For 
Diderot  the  best  text  is  usually  not  easily  determined.  Usually  the  “best  text,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Professor  Vernière,  is  defined  as  the  most  correct,  the  most  legitimate  and 
the  one  which  represents  the  “pensée  définitive”  of  the  author.  Hence  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  numerous  interpolations  and  additions  to  the  manuscripts  and  giving 
preference  to  the  longer  versions.  However,  in  the  case  of  every  clandestine  literature 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  Diderot,  the  “best  text”  is  also  the  one  which  represents 
a  pensée  la  plus  authentique,  c’est-à-dire  la  plus  audacieuse."  Since  almost  all  of 
Diderot’s  work  after  the  Lettre  sur  les  aveugles  is  clandestine,  this  is  most  important: 

es  essais  parus  de  son  vivant  ont  été  corrigés  ou  masqués  par  prudence;  Diderot 
ui-meme  ne  voulait  pas  qu’ils  pussent  porter  tort  à  ses  contemporains  et  l’impudeur 
de  Rousseau  n  était  pas  son  fait.  ...  Non  seulement  Diderot,  mais  sa  fille  et  son 
gendre  ont  rigoureusement  expurgé  en  vue  d’une  édition  possible  Jacques  le  Fataliste, 
le  Rêve  de  d  Alembert,  le  Supplément.  Tous  ces  scrupules,  valables  à  la  fin  du  XVIIIe 
siècle,  n  ont  aucun  intérêt  pour  nous  ...  en  un  mot  le  meilleur  texte  de  Diderot  est 
ce  m  qu  il  écrivait  pour  lui-même,  c’est-à-dire  pour  nous  :  lecteurs  qu’il  fallut  attendre 
près  de  deux  cents  ans,  plus  longtemps  que  ceux  de  Stendhal”  (p.  xxv.). 
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In  keeping  with  this,  the  text  of  the  manuscript  is  always  preferred  to  the  text 
printed  during  the  life  of  Diderot,  and  where  there  are  several  manuscripts,  prefer¬ 
ence  is  given  to  the  longest,  the  most  complex  and  the  one  containing  the  smallest 
number  of  corrections  dictated  by  decency  and  prudence.  Usually  this  results  in  a 
text  different  from  that  of  the  Assézat-Tourneux  edition.  Thus  we  often  have  in  the 
present  volume  not  only  a  new  edition  of  these  works  but  also  new  and,  we  believe, 
superior  texts. 

There  is  a  brief  general  bibliography  following  the  introductory  material.  Then 
for  each  text  the  reader  is  offered  a  brief  but  most  helpful  introduction  which  indicates 
the  background  and  development  of  the  work  and  the  basis  for  the  text  used.  Each 
introduction  is  followed  by  a  short  bibliography  of  the  best  and  most  recent  studies 
relative  to  the  work.  Each  work  is  supplied  with  ample  footnotes,  an  average  of  about 
one  for  each  page  of  text  and  many  quite  long.  There  are  also  a  few  figures.  The  print¬ 
ing  is  clear  and  not  uncomfortably  small. 

This  volume  will  be  welcomed  by  all  serious  students  of  Diderot,  by  college  and 
university  libraries  wishing  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  this  field,  and  by  pro¬ 
fessors  of  courses  in  French  literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  or  of  seminars  on 
Diderot.  Both  the  editor  and  the  publisher  are  to  be  congratulated. 

University  of  Kentucky  T.  C.  Walker 

Creative  Works 


Camus,  Albert.  La  Chute.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1956.  Pp.  170.  Frs.  390. 

Le  dernier  livre  d’Albert  Camus  a  déjà  fait  couler  presqu’autant  d’encre  que  celui 
de  Simone  de  Beauvoir  et  il  le  mérite  bien  davantage.  C’est  sans  aucun  doute  l’œuvre 
la  plus  forte  qui  ait  paru  en  France  depuis  quelques  années.  Camus,  suivant  ici 
l’exemple  de  Gide,  intitule  ce  livre  “récit”  et  non  roman.  Il  s’agit  en  effet  d’un  long 
monologue  à  la  première  personne  qui  rappelle  quelque  peu  la  forme  de  L’Esprit 
Souterrain  de  Dostoievsky,  forme  qu’avait  utilisée  Duhamel  dans  La  Confession 
de  Minuit. 

L’homme  qui  parle,  Jean  Baptiste  Clamence,  autrefois  brillant  avocat  parisien, 
passe  sa  vie  dans  un  bar  d’Amsterdam.  Là  il  exerce  le  métier  curieux  et  bénévole  de 
“juge-pénitent.”  Il  s’attache  ainsi  à  une  sorte  d’alterego,  avocat  parisien  comme  lui, 
de  passage  dans  la  ville  d’Amsterdam  et  durant  cinq  nuits  hallucinantes  lui  explique 
comment  d’avocat  prospère  et  d’homme  heureux  il  est  devenu  l’épave  qu’il  est  main¬ 
tenant.  La  description  de  cette  “chute”  est  menée  avec  une  sorte  de  violence  amère, 
passionnée,  et  ironique  qui  montre  à  quel  point  ce  récit  est  “écrit.”  Le  ton  est  très 
différent  de  celui  de  l’Etranger  et  de  La  Peste.  Il  déconcertera  sans  doute  d’abord  les 
lecteurs  qui  voudraient  échapper,  mais  ne  peuvent  échapper,  au  malaise  que  répand 
autour  de  lui  Jean-Baptiste  Clamence. 

L’histoire  de  Clamence  est  celle  de  la  “chute”  qui  l’a  précipité  dans  les  bas-fonds 
d’Amsterdam,  chute  dont  les  étapes  sont  soigneusement  établies  et  semblent  suivre 
et  parodier  les  étapes  précédentes  de  la  pensée  de  Camus.  Avocat  à  Pans,  Clamence 
avait  réussi  à  vivre— pour  lui  et  pour  les  autres— le  rôle  de  l’homme  innocent.  Dé¬ 
fenseur  des  veuves,  des  aveugles,  des  accusés,  généreux  et  courtois,  il  est  respecté  par 
tous  et  semble  personnifier  “l’homme  naturellement  bon”  de  Rousseau,  fea  chute 
commence  un  soir  où,  sur  le  pont  Royal,  il  voit  par  hasard  “une  mince  jeune  femme 
habillée  de  noir[.  .  .]  penchée  sur  le  parapet.”  Il  passe  et  entend  derrière  lui  le  bruit 
“d’un  corps  qui  s’abat  sur  l’eau”  puis  “un  cri  plusieurs  fois  répété.”  Il  continue  son 
chemin.  Trois  ans  après,  passant  cette  fois  par  le  pont  des  Arts  il.croit  entendre 
derrière  lui  un  rire,  et  à  partir  de  ce  moment-la,  l’examen  lucide  de  sa  vie  commençant, 
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il  va  chercher  sous  le  masque  qu’il  s’était  fait  les  traits  de  l’homme  qu’il  est,  l’égoïste, 
hypocrite  et  vide,  coupable  d’avoir  “laissé  mourir”  un  autre.  Avec  la  lucidité,  vient 
le  mépris  et  une  sorte  de  haine  où  il  cherchera  à  entraîner  l’humanité  tout  entière. 
Il  lui  tend  un  miroir  où  elle  peut  contempler  un  “masque”  affreux  et  fortement  con¬ 
vaincant  d’elle-même. 

Dans  Le  Mythe  de  Sisyphe,  Camus  écrivait:  “Ce  malaise  devant  l’inhumanité  de 
l’homme  même,  cette  incalculable  chute  devant  l’image  de  ce  que  nous  sommes, 
“cette  nausée”  comme  l’appelle  un  auteur  de  nos  jours,  c’est  aussi  l’absurde”  (p.  29). 
Il  semblerait  bien  qu’avec  Jean-Baptiste  Clamence  nous  nous  trouvons  devant  “cette 
incalculable  chute”  et  que  de  “pénitent”  ayant  vécu  cette  nausée  Clamence  devenant 
“juge”  nous  invite  à  reconnaître  notre  propre  “inhumanité”  à  la  lumière  de  la  sienne. 

Quoi  qu’il  en  soit  ce  récit  a  l’air  d’ouvrir  une  nouvelle  étape  dans  le  déroulement  de 
l’œuvre  de  Camus.  Nous  sommes  loin  du  décor  méditerranéen  qui  réapparaît 
cependant  dans  une  brève  et  belle  évocation  de  la  Grèce.  Nous  sommes  en  Hollande, 
mais  cette  Hollande  est  comparée  à  l’Enfer  du  Dante.  Clamence  nous  parle  même  à  ce 
propos  plus  précisément  du  neuvième  cercle  de  l’Enfer,  le  dernier  cercle,  celui  des 
traîtres  à  Dieu.  Et  certes  Clamence  n’est  pas  une  figure  exemplaire,  pas  plus  que  ne 
l’était  Meursault.  Il  semblerait  bien  qu’à  travers  lui  Camus  s’attaque  à  une  autre  des 
tentations  de  “l’homme  absurde”  de  notre  temps,  celle  de  tourner  en  dérision,  d’avilir 
le  visage  de  l’homme  même.  Clamence,  Jean-Baptiste  pitoyable  et  répugnant,  “faux 
prophète  qui  crie  dans  le  désert  et  refuse  d’en  sortir”  est  un  être  troublant  et 
satanique  qui,  non  moins  que  la  Peste,  menace  les  hommes  de  notre  temps. 

New  I  ork  University  Germaine  Brée 


Les  deux  cents  plus  beaux  poèmes  de  la  langue  française  (XlIIe-XIXe).  Paris:  Robert 
Laffont,  1955.  Pp.  436.  Frs.  990. 

Voici  une  anthologie  qui  ne  ressemble  à  aucune  autre.  Le  sous-titre  indique  pour¬ 
quoi.  Ces  poèmes  furent  “choisis  par  les  auditeurs  de  la  Radio-Télévision  Française.” 
Dans  une  note  brève  et  fort  intéressante  les  éditeurs,  Philippe  Soupault  et  Jean 
Chouquet  nous  expliquent  dans  quelles  circonstances  le  choix  fut  fait.  “Au  mois  de 
juin  1955,  un  concours  référendum  fut  proposé  aux  auditeurs  ...  de  la  Radio-Télévi¬ 
sion  Française.  Il  s’agissait  de  désigner  les  poèmes  les  plus  aimés  de  la  littérature 
française  du  XlIIe  au  XIXe  siècle.”  Les  éditeurs  du  livre  établirent  d’abord  une  liste 
de  cinq  cents  poèmes.  Cette  liste  fut  envoyée  sur  demande  aux  auditeurs  de  la  R.T.F., 
qui  devaient  choisir  deux  cents  poèmes  parmi  les  cinq  cents  et  les  classer  dans  l’ordre 
de  leur  préférence,  travail  considérable.  Et  une  chose  fort  étonnante  se  produisit: 
-I™  8000  demandes  furent  faites,  plus  que  pour  la  plupart  des  autres  enquêtes: 
4200  réponses  furent  reçues.  Décidément  le  Français  moyen  s’intéresse  à  la  poésie 
D  ailleurs  le  choix  initial  ayant  été  excellent  l’anthologie  l’est  aussi  :  soixante-dix 
poetes  de  Rutebeuf  a  Jules  Laforgue  sont  représentés,  certains— les  plus  importants 
par  plusieurs  poèmes.  Les  éditeurs  les  ont  très  justement  classés  par  ordre  chrono- 
ogique.  A  la  fin  du  volume,  les  éditeurs  nous  donnent  le  classement  général  des  poètes 
,  on  le  nombre  de  suffrages  reçus.  Pierre  de  Ronsard  est,  et  de  beaucoup,  en  tête  de 

VillonVChsrl  RnSU',  ï  Jean  d<!  la  Fontaine’  Paul  Verlaine,  Victor  Hugo,  François 
V  llon  Charles  Baudelaire  et  Joachim  du  Bellay.  Choix  excellent  qui  fait  honneur 

u.  paiticipants  I  est  amusant  cependant  de  voir  Malherbe  et  Florian  se  classer 

Sud’homme6  San  d^’  f  Mf ^  VCnir  Voltaire’  Hérédia  et  Sully 

ud  homme.  Sans  doute  les  poèmes  appris  en  classe  ont  la  grande  préférence  et 

Gérard  de  Nerval,  Rimbaud  et  Mallarmé  n’y  ont  point  encore  été  adoptés 

toutes  nos0 bibliothèques!^  6  *  ^  *  *  mamer’  CeUe  antholoëie  devrait  être  dans 
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Cayrol,  Jean.  Le  Déménagement.  Paris:  Seuil,  1956.  Pp.  224.  Frs.  480. 

A  neuf  ans  d’intervalle,  le  nouveau  roman  de  Cayrol,  Le  Déménagement,  rappelle 
curieusement  la  trilogie  de  On  Vous  Parle,  tant  par  le  thème  et  le  message  final  que 
par  les  procédés  littéraires.  Le  thème  est  facile:  un  couple  déménage  et,  en  moins  de 
vingt-quatre  heures,  sans  crise,  sans  préméditation,  profitant  simplement  de  ce 
tournant  de  leur  route,  se  sépare.  Au  hasard  de  ses  déambulations,  la  femme,  per¬ 
sonnage  principal,  rencontre  une  sœur  qui  lui  était  étrangère  depuis  des  années; 
incapable  de  renouer  leurs  destins,  elle  reprend  sa  marche  le  long  des  rues,  vers  le 
nouveau  logis,  pour  s’apercevoir  qu’à  la  suite  d’une  erreur  des  déménageurs  elle  devra 
vivre  dans  des  meubles  étrangers;  en  même  temps,  pour  accepter  de  sauver  le  fils 
d’une  amie  en  mal  d’argent,  elle  monnaye  son  ultime  garantie,  quelques  bijoux  de 
famille.  A  la  suite  d’une  réconciliation  manquée  avec  son  mari,  désormais  dépossédée 
de  tout,  elle  tente  un  suicide. 

A  qui  n’est  pas  déjà  familier  avec  la  symbolique  de  Cayrol,  ce  nouveau  roman 
risque  de  paraître  falot.  Sa  lecture  en  exige  un  état  d’esprit  tout  particulier,  une 
initiation  à  laquelle  nous  invite  l’épigraphe  symbolique 
Le  monde  déménage 
et  la  mort  aménage  .  .  . 


Il  s’agit  ici  d’un  mythe.  Le  titre  du  roman  nous  rappelle  combien  le  thème  du  dé¬ 
racinement  est  présent  dans  l’esprit  de  Cayrol.  On  Vous  Parle  présentait  déjà  un 
ancien  déporté,  comme  l’auteur.  Ici,  de  même,  le  héros  est  une  épave  à  la  dérive  dans 
un  monde  étranger,  tragique,  qu’il  ne  réussit  pas  a  “appréhender  ;  le  cadre  familier 
s’est  écroulé.  C’est  que  dans  le  monde  cayrolien,  l’importance  des  objets  est  vitale. 

Pour  les  personnages,  ils  constituent  un  univers  palpable,  stable  et  consistant.  Lorsque 

les  amarres  avec  ce  monde  des  objets,  tout  insolites,  tout  surréalistes  qu  ils  soient, 
sont  rompues,  le  héros  est  anéanti:  il  “entre  .  .  .  dans  un  monde  qui  n’est  pas  le  sien, 

sans  cohérence,  sans  lien  [avec  le  passé].” 

Désespérément  accrochée  au  passé,  le  regard  encore  rivé  aux  rainures  de  son  ancien 
parquet,  Cate  ne  réussit  pas  à  établir  un  contact  avec  le  reste  du  monde.  C’est  ainsi 
que  les  personnages  secondaires,  le  mari,  la  marchande  d’œufs  ou  la  vieille  amie 
Angèle  ne  sont  que  des  visions,  rêves  ou  cauchemars.  Privés  d’existence  propre,  ils  ne 
sont  que  des  modalités,  des  dépendances  du  personnage  principal.  Refusant  le  Présent 
et  incapable  de  faire  revivre  un  Passé  mort,  le  héros  cayrolien  du  Déménagement  se 
trouve  dépassé  par  les  événements,  par  “cette  vie  qui  pousse,  qui  exige  d  etre 
consommée.”  Dans  cette  terrible  solitude,  volonté  et  appétits  s’anémient  :  Sa  vie  se 
passe  à  regretter,  alors  qu’elle  n’a  jamais  eu  encore  envie  de  désirer.” 

Le  Déménagement  relève  du  roman  surréaliste  à  plus  d’un  titre.  Cayrol  créé  une 
atmosphère  de  dépaysement,  toute  de  rêves  fiévreux,  de  relents  de  nausée  et  de 
délires.  Comme  dans  la  trilogie,  il  y  a  cette  même  mythologie  de  1  objet-étrangement 
concret  dans  ce  monde  irréel.  Le  plus  banal,  l’œuf  ou  le  bijou,  minutieusemen 
analysé,  reste  encore  insolite.  Dans  le  Déménagement,  “l’espace  meme  est 
surréaliste;  c’est  à  travers  la  Ville,  à  travers  la  Nuit-dimensions  modernes  toutes 
cayroliennes-que  Cate  effectue  sa  marche  hallucinante.  Très  proche  enfin  du  procède 
surréaliste  est  cette  remontée  aux  bases  de  l’humain,  à  ce  qu’un  critique  appelait 
“l’adamisme,”  une  fois  le  passé  résorbé  et  le  présent  rejeté  par  le  héros  du  roman. 
Qu’il  s’agisse  d’un  mythe,  nous  n’en  saurions  douter.  La  reflexion  de  Cayrol  dissipe 

tout  malenten(hK“L 'exode  est  partout;  il  faut  bouger,  3’en  aller,  et  ce  que  Cate  croyait 

impérissable  devenait  une  étonnante  caricature  de  ce  que  le  monde  entier  subissait 
Il  ne  s’agit  pas  d’une  situation  unique:  le  héros  est  ici  le  porte-parole  d  un  monde  en 
Jési  JéXZn.  Le  message  de  Cayrol,  rendu  cryptique  par  l'incongruité  des  situa- 

fions  est  poétisé  par  le  climat  insolite  du  Déménagement. 

5  nouveau  roman  prouve  une  fois  de  plus  que  le  romancier  contemporain  ne  cro.t 
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plus  aux  personnages  et  que,  sans  souci  du  vrai  ou  du  vraisemblable,  il  pousse  son 
roman  loin  de  ces  berges  coutumières  vers  les  eaux  plus  troubles  de  l’œuvre  poétique. 

A.  C.  Dobbs 

Civilisation 

Matthews,  Ronald.  The  Death  of  the  Fourth  Republic.  New  York:  Praeger,  1954. 

Pp.  318.  $5.00. 

Gavin,  Catherine.  Liberated  France.  New  York:  St.  Martin’s  Press,  1955.  Pp.  292. 

$5.00. 

Ces  deux  livres  traitent  essentiellement  de  la  même  période,  celle  qui  va  de  la 
Libération  à  la  fin  du  septennat  de  Vincent  Auriol.  Ils  reprennent  en  détail  les  vicissi¬ 
tudes  de  la  IVe  République  et  se  montrent  particulièrement  sévères  pour  le  général 
de  Gaulle.  Là  s’arrêtent  les  ressemblances,  car  ils  sont  très  différents  par  le  ton  et  les 
conclusions. 

L’intention  de  Ronald  Matthews  apparaît  clairement  dans  son  titre,  que  con¬ 
firment  ceux  du  premier  et  du  dernier  chapitres  :  The  Liberation  Betrayed,  The  Dream, 
Dissolved.  Lorsque  l’auteur  est  entré  dans  Paris  derrière  la  division  Leclerc  en  août 
1944  tous  les  espoirs  étaient  permis.  La  Résistance  avait  élaboré  au  cours  de  l’occupa¬ 
tion  un  programme  de  rénovation  qui  devait  donner  leur  pleine  valeur  aux  trois 
mots  de  la  devise  nationale.  M.  Matthews  explique  pourquoi  ce  rêve,  qui  avait,  dit-il, 
illuminé  les  ténèbres  de  l’occupation,  ne  s’est  pas  réalisé.  L’arrivée  au  pouvoir  en 
mars  1952  d’Antoine  Pinay,  qui  représente  pour  l’auteur  tout  ce  que  la  Résistance 
avait  voulu  abattre,  a  sonné  le  glas  de  la  IVe  République.  Les  étapes  de  son  déclin, 
si  déclin  il  y  a,  sont  marquées  avec  l’exactitude  d’un  journaliste  qui  les  a  vécues  jour 
par  jour.  Mais  le  livre  est  l’œuvre  d’un  partisan  beaucoup  plus  que  d’un  historien 
soucieux  d’objectivité,  et  certaines  de  ses  conclusions  appellent  de  sérieuses  réserves. 

L’une  des  idées  importantes  du  livre  est  que  le  divorce  entre  la  SFIO  et  le  MRP 
a  tué  1  esprit  de  la  Résistance  que  la  IVe  République  devait  incarner.  On  voit  bien  en 
effet  comment  une  entente  étroite  entre  ces  deux  partis  aurait  pu  assurer  une  majorité 
solide  et  efficace.  Mais  faut-il  s’étonner  qu’ils  aient  dû  se  séparer?  L’auteur  semble 
ne  pas  tenir  compte  d’une  contradiction  latente  du  catholicisme  social.  Au  delà  d’un 
certain  point,  il  devient  difficile  de  concilier  socialisme  et  christianisme.  Les  chefs 
socialistes  peuvent  promettre  à  leurs  troupes  de  réaliser  le  paradis  sur  terre.  Pareille 
promesse  ne  cadre  guère  avec  une  conception  orthodoxe  du  christianisme.  Pour  s’en 
tenir  à  un  exemple  concret,  celui  de  la  question  scolaire,  c’est  le  socialisme  qui  est 
logique  avec  lui-même  en  réclamant  la  nationalisation  des  écoles  aussi  bien  que  celle 
des  moyens  de  production.  En  voulant  exempter  l’école  du  programme  étatiste,  le 
MRP  reste  fidèle  à  ses  origines  et  à  son  idéal,  mais  il  s’interdit  de  collaborer  indéfini¬ 
ment  avec  un  parti  pour  qui  l’école  libre  est  un  anachronisme. 

D’autre  part,  l’auteur  a  trop  tendance  à  voir  le  bien  du  côté  de  la  Résistance  et  le 
mal  dans  le  camp  opposé.  Les  moins-de-quarante-ans  qui  ont  lutté  dans  la 
clandestmite  ont-ils  aujourd’hui  le  monopole  du  civisme?  Les  mesures  prises  par 

tome  Pinay  n  ont -elles  pas  réussi  à  freiner  l’inflation,  de  nouveau  menaçante? 

f PA~ Z™  UrS  de  M-  FranÇ°is-p°ncet,  successeur  du  maréchal  Pétain 

à  Académie,  une  provocation  à  l’égard  des  Résistants?  N’est-ce  pas  plutôt  une  mise 
au  point  que  le  recul  du  temps  rendait  inévitable? 

Le  livre  entraîne  davantage  notre  conviction  quand  il  distingue  trois  obstacles  à 
la  renaissance  française:  (1)  l’équivoque  communiste,  qui  a  longtemps  fait  Toirehl 
s  ncénté  des  communistes  au  sein  de  la  Résistance,  (2)  le  divorce  entre  le  catholicisme 
traditionaliste  et  les  forces  de  progrès  social,  et  (3)  répugnance  à  reconnaître  que, 
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victorieuse  par  procuration,  la  France  ne  peut  garder  sa  place  parmi  les  puissances 
qu’au  prix  de  sacrifices  consentis  par  tous.  Ce  dernier  point  garde  toute  son  actualité 
tandis  que  se  déroule  la  crise  algérienne. 

La  chronique  de  Catherine  Gavin  révèle  beaucoup  plus  de  détachement,  un  sens  de 
l’humour,  et  une  confiance  inébranlable  dans  les  destinées  de  la  France.  Ici,  aucune 
mystique  de  la  Résistance.  La  défaite  de  1940  n’est  pas  due,  explique-t-elle,  à  des 
causes  morales,  mais  à  la  disproportion  des  forces  en  présence.  La  Libération  aurait 
sans  doute  pu  faire  naître  une  France  nouvelle,  mais  il  aurait  fallu,  pour  commencer, 
que  le  général  de  Gaulle  préférât  le  plan  de  Mendès-France  à  celui  de  Pleven.  C’est 
d’ailleurs  aussi  l’avis  de  M.  Matthews.  Par  contre,  nos  deux  auteurs  ne  sont  pas 
d’accord  sur  l’œuvre  judiciaire  de  la  Libération.  Selon  Miss  Gavin,  les  excès  de 
l’épuration  ont  perpétué  inutilement  les  divisions  des  Français  et  retardé  le  relève¬ 
ment  du  pays.  C’est  ainsi  qu’elle  soutient  qu’au  printemps  de  1944,  quatre  mois  avant 
de  Gaulle,  Pétain  avait  été  lui  aussi  acclamé  par  les  Parisiens.  Et  elle  cite  également 
les  propos  que  le  président  Coty,  peu  après  son  élection,  tenait  aux  journalistes  sur 
son  rôle  dans  la  Résistance:  “Tout  cela  paraît  bien  loin  maintenant,  et  je  n’ai  pas  fait 
sauter  beaucoup  de  trains.”  Il  est  évident  que  l’auteur  préfère  le  bon  sens  des  deux 
présidents  de  la  IVe  République  à  l’intransigeance  du  général  de  Gaulle,  intransige¬ 
ance  que  Ronald  Matthews  a,  de  son  côté,  qualifié  de  stérile.  Quant  à  la  politique  de 
grandeur,  elle  n’a  pas  toujours  mis  le  général  à  l’abri  de  l’emprise  communiste  et  elle 
s’est  traduite  par  des  reculs  diplomatiques,  notamment  dans  la  Proche-Orient. 
L’auteur  laisse  entendre  que  ce  qu’elle  appelle  “la  légende  gaulliste”  est  née  d’un 
geste  impulsif  de  W.  Churchill  en  juillet  1940  et  que  ce  geste  n’était  peut-être  pas 
nécessaire.  ... 

Le  livre  rend  hommage  à  l’œuvre  de  relèvement  accompli  sous  le  septennat  de 
Vincent  Auriol,  tout  en  regrettant  que  la  crise  du  logement  soit  encore  si  aiguë  et 
que  l’instabilité  ministérielle  empêche  la  France  de  tirer  parti  de  ses  avantages 
naturels.  Toutefois,  on  sent  bien  que  pour  Miss  Gavin  l’essentiel  n’est  pas  là,  mais 
dans  le  domaine  de  l’activité  créatrice  où  continue  à  s’affirmer  la  précellence  de  la 
France.  Les  dernières  pages  sont  un  émouvant  acte  de  foi  auquel  on  voudrait  pouvoir 
s’associer  sans  réserve.  Les  professeurs  de  français  à  l’étranger  le  liront  avec  un  grand 
réconfort.  Nous  en  donnons,  pour  conclure,  le  passage  le  plus  caractéristique: 

“If  the  picture  presented  by  France  at  the  end  of  1953  had  been  entirely  one  of 
war  and  incipient  rebellion  abroad,  stagnation  and  megalomania  at  home,  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  world  which  had  always  looked  to  France  for  inspiration  might  well  have 
been  discouraged.  But  the  bad  and  the  good,  the  Angel  of  Punishment  and  the  Angel 
of  Liberty  of  Hugo’s  epic  vision  of  his  country,  were  still  bound  up  with  one  another. 
In  the  world  of  the  mind  the  triumph  of  Liberated  France  was  absolute,  for  there  she 
had  preserved  and  nourished  the  vitality  and  power  of  creation  which  had  been 
manifest  through  all  her  long,  splendid  and  troubled  history. 

Bowdoin  College 


J.  Darbelnet 


PLACEMENT  BUREAU 


The  AATF  Placement  Bureau,  organized  and  placed  in  operation  in  June,  1947, 
is  now  starting  its  tenth  year  of  service,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Raymond 
Poggenburg,  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota.  Open  to  members  only  for 
a  fee  of  $3.00  for  the  first  year  and  $2.00  for  each  consecutive  year  thereafter.  No 
commission  to  pay.  All  papers  filed  with  the  bureau  will  be  kept  indefinitely 
even  though  membership  is  allowed  to  lapse.  3000  schools  of  all  types  all  over  the 
country  have  been  circularized  by  the  bureau  in  regard  to  their  needs  for  teachers 
of  French.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  position  teaching  French,  either  in  high  school 
or  college,  or  if  you  are  interested  in  improving  your  present  position,  write  to 
Professor  Poggenburg  for  a  registration  blank,  enclosing  the  $3.00  fee.  Once  your 
papers  are  on  file  with  the  bureau  he  will  send  your  folder  to  all  schools  who 
would  be  interested  in  your  qualifications;  if  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  school 
requesting  folders  he  will  also  notify  you  of  the  vacancy. 


THE 


FRENCH  REVIEW 


- Steady  in  January  • .  .== 

4  French  Review  Grammar  —  2nd  Ed. 


Boyd  G.  Carter,  University  of  Nebraska;  and 
Charles  G.  Rowe,  Schreiner  Institute 


This  new  review  grammar  ful¬ 
fills  the  varied  requirements  of 
teaching  intermediate  college 
French  with  utmost  efficiency. 
It  presents  a  thorough  review 
of  basic  verbs,  idioms  and 
general  grammar,  plus  inter¬ 
esting,  practical  materials  for 
conversation.  Retaining  the 
great  teachability  which  made 
the  first  edition  famous,  the 
book  reflects  current  French 
oral  and  written  usage. 

After  the  fourth  lesson,  this 
Second  Edition  introduces  new 


oral-aural  exercises  devised  to 
help  students  acquire  the 
basic  patterns  of  the  language 
and  to  think  in  French.  A 
typical  lesson  consists  of  care¬ 
fully  explained  grammatical 
material,  plus  several  types  of 
exercises:  oral  reading  passages 
with  questions,  English  to 
French  compositions,  and  op¬ 
tional  translations  from  French 
to  English.  As  a  valuable  refer¬ 
ence  feature,  paradigms  are 
found  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

About  295  pp. 


Other  RONALD  Textbooks: 

r^es  Grandes  Époques  Culturelles 


de  la  France 

Marcel  Reboussin,  College  of  William  and  Mary 


An  integrated  picture  of  French 
culture  during  the  chief  periods 
of  the  nation’s  history.  This 
intermediate  textbook  covers 
major  events,  figures,  and  artis¬ 
tic  achievements.  The  Gallic 
contributions  to  Western  civili¬ 
zation  in  art,  literature,  reli¬ 
gion,  philosophy,  and  science, 
and  the  French  geniuses  who 

Beginning  French 


bequeathed  this  invaluable  leg¬ 
acy  are  depicted  in  38  charm¬ 
ingly  written  essays .  F  or  mature 
college  students  with  a  facility 
for  reading  French.  .  .  al¬ 
ways  intellectually  demanding; 
has  urbanity  and  polish.” — 
The  French  Review. 

2  maps,  21*  ills.;  327  pp. 


François  Denoeu,  Dartmouth  College 


This  French  grammar  and 
reader  is  designed  to  familiar¬ 
ize  college  students  with  the 
language  quickly  by  giving 
them  a  sound  knowledge  of 
fundamentals.  The  opening 
lessons  offer  simple  conversa¬ 


tions  covering  useful,  everyday 
subjects  with  English  texts  on 
facing  pages.  In  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  chapters,  prose  selec¬ 
tions  from  well-known  French 
writers  are  presented.  Oral 
and  written  exercises.  513  pp. 
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Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.Y. 

Announces  the  Junior- Year-in-France  Program 
September  to  June,  Starting  September  1957 
in  Biarritz  and  Paris 

— Designed  for  students  of  French  and  in  particular  for  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  teaching  French,  entering  the  diplomatic  service  or  working  for 
specialized  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces,  etc. 

— Preliminary  six-week  session  in  Biarritz,  devoted  to  the  French  language, 
educational  system  and  civilization. 

— In  Paris  required  courses  will  be  taken  in  phonetics,  language,  literature 
and  civilization  at  the  Institut  de  Phonétique,  Institut  Britannique,  Ecole 
Supérieure  de  Préparation  and  the  Institut  Catholique. 

—Elective  courses  in  music,  art,  modem  history,  geography,  contemporary 
theatre,  etc.  may  be  taken  in  the  above  and  in  other  approved  institutions. 

— Limited  number  of  students  in  many  sections,  to  insure  effective  instruc¬ 
tion.  Special  tutors,  when  needed,  will  meet  with  the  undergraduates. 

— Female  Assistant-director  to  serve  as  advisor  to  the  women. 

— Members  of  the  group  will  live  in  French  homes  in  Biarritz  and  Paris. 

A  full  academic  year  of  Hamilton  transfer  credits  may  be  obtained. 

The  overall  cost  of  $2,200.  includes  round-trip  tourist  transportation  via 
the  French  Line,  tuition,  room  and  board,  group  excursions,  plus  all  expenses 
except  the  cost  of  passport,  gratuities,  delivery  of  baggage  in  excess  of  specified 
limits,  and  incidental  personal  items. 

New  York  State  University  Scholarships  may  be  applied  to  defray  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  program. 

—Open  to  men  and  women  students  who  will  have  completed  their  sophomore 
year,  in  regular  standing  in  accredited  colleges  and  universities,  and  in  special 
cases  to  others. 


Address  further  inquiries  to  : 

Director,  Hamilton-Junior- Year-in-France 
Hamilton  College 
Clinton,  New  York 
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La  Société  d’Edition  LES  BELLES  LETTRES 

95,  Boulevard  Raspail,  Paris 
announces  a  new  volume 


in  its  series  ETUDES  FRANÇAISES 


Balzac  et  Rabelais 


by  MAURICE  A.  LECUYER 
University  of  Oregon 


This  vivid  and  definitive  study  of  the  Rabelaisian  aspect  of 
Honoré  de  Balzac  and  all  his  works  throws  a  new  light  on  these 
two  great  literary  figures.  In  French. 


750  frs. 


One  volume,  222  pages 


Périodiques  LAROUSSE 
véhicules  de  culture  française 

•  chaque  semaine: 

LES  NOUVELLES  LITTERAIRES,  artistiques  et  scientifiques,  re' 
flet  hebdomadaire  du  mouvement  intellectuel  en  France  et  dans  le  monde 

•  le  15  de  chaque  mois: 

LAROUSSE  MENSUEL.  La  seule  grande  revue  encyclopédique  il¬ 
lustrée,  un  véritable  dépouillement  de  ce  qui  mérite  d’être  retenu  dans  le 


mois. 


VIE  ET  LANGAGE.  Revue  mensuelle  consacrée,  sous  une  forme 
attrayante,  à  tous  les  problèmes  du  langage.  L’organe  de  ceux  qui,  à  travers 
le  monde,  enseignent,  apprennent,  lisent,  parlent  le  français  et  désirent  le 


mieux  connaître. 


votre  iiorairvf  uu- 
114  Raspail,  Paris  6 


Abonnez-vous  chez 
votre  libraire,  ou 


LAROUSSE 
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TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

invites  you  to  join  its 

Seventh  Annual 

SUMMER  PROGRAM 
in 

PARIS 

based  on  the  French  Language 
and  Civilization  courses  of  the 

SORBONNE 

under  the  guidance  of 
PROFESSOR  M.  HELEN  DUNCAN 

The  total  cost  of 

$495 

plus  $15  registration  fee 

covers: 

THE  SORBONNE — Temple  University  will 
give  4  semester  hours  of  credit  to  enrollees 
who  meet  the  academic  requirements  in  one 
of  the  two  courses  offered  by  the  Sorbonne; 
TRAVEL  by  air,  special  flights  to  Europe  be¬ 
tween  June  22  and  July  11,  from  Europe  be¬ 
tween  Aug.  16  and  Sept.  2  and  (at  an  addi¬ 
tional  cost  of  $15-$20  each  way)  by  student 
ships,  minimum  rate  staterooms; 
ACCOMMODATIONS— July  12  through 
Aug.  16,  in  approved  college  residence  halls, 
with  double  occupancy; 

THE  PROGRAM — the  Temple  University 
faculty  will  hold  conferences,  advise  and 
assist  in  academic  work,  and  direct  a  com¬ 
prehensive  series  of  lecture  tours  in  Paris 
and  to  Versailles,  Malmaison,  St.  Germain, 
St.  Denis,  Fontainebleau  and  Barbizon;  tick¬ 
ets  to  the  Comédie  Française  and  to  the 
Opéra  will  be  supplied. 

STUDY  ABROAD  INC. 

250  West  57th  Street.  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
wlU  make  all  technical  arrangements. 


FRENCH 

AMERICAN 

BANKING 

CORPORATION 

• 

31  NASSAU  STREET 
NEW  YORK  5 
N.  Y. 


OUTSTANDING 
16  MM  FRENCH  FILMS 
Available  Exclusively  From 
CONTEMPORARY  FILMS 
A  NOUS,  LA  LIBERTÉ — 

Clair  8  brilliant  satire  on  love,  industrial  life 
and  human  society  is  now  available  in  16  mm.  in 
its  original  uncut  version.  Music  is  by  Georges  Au¬ 
ric.  (English  Titles) 

SEVEN  DEADLY  SINS— 


Comprised  of  seven  episodes  (five  French  and  two 
Italian)  each  dealing  with  one  of  the  seven  tra- 
yHSSS1,  8ins  such  **  SLOTH,  GLUTTONY 
ANGER  AVARICE,  ENVY,  PRIDE  and  LUST,’ 
this  him  has  a  roster  of  European  stars,  including 
Michele  Morgan,  Françoise  Rosay  and  Gerard  Phi- 
lipe. 


Cue  Magazine’s”  reviewer  summed  it  up:  “Rarely 
has  so  distinguished  and  so  varied  a  company  of  talents 
joined  together  to  create  so  diverse ,  yet  unified ,  a  work 
of  dramatic  art  as  this  septuple  cinematic  entertain- 
ment.”  (English  Titles) 


VOLPONE— 


LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 

For  complete  information  and  application  blank 
write  to  the 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 


Ben  Jonsons  famous  comedy,  acclaimed  by  critics 
as  a  top  notch  humorous  examination  of  human 
toibles,  stars  two  of  France’s  greatest  actors,  Louis 
•an<?  Harr.y,Baur.  (English  Titles)  VOL¬ 
PONE  is  also  available  in  35  mm. 

(.Send  for  complete  catalog  of  foreign  film  classics ) 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 


Contemporary  Films,  Inc. 

Dept.  FR 

13  East  37th  St.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 
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16mm  Sound  Films 


FRENCH  READER  SERIES 

La  Famille  Martin.  18  min 
Rental  $6,  Sale  $85 

Depart  de  Grandes  Vacances.  11 
min  Rental  $4,  Sale  $55 

Histoire  de  Poissons.  11  min 
Rental  $4,  Sale  $55 
Printed  commentaries  25^  each. 


CONVERSATION  SERIES 

L’Entente  Cordiale.  10  min 
Rental  $4,  Sale  $55 

Quelle  Chance.  10  min 
Rental  $4,  Sale  $55 

Printed  commentaries  10£  each. 
These  two  films  are  recommended 
for  second  semester  students. 


FILMSTRIPS 

with  French  captions 
La  Famille  Martin — Sale  $6 
Depart  de  Grandes  Vacances — Sale  $4.50 


Also  available  are  films  like:  A  Paris  La  Champagne  La  Poulette  Grise, 
Accent  Aigu  Series,  Chants  Populaires  Series  and  over  fifty  other  titles. 


Write  for  list  F56 

International  Jilm  bureau  Jnc : 

57  E.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago  4,  Ill. 


Twenty-Second  Season  1957 


The  Six-Weeks’ 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  FRENCH 

for  secondary  school  students  and  college  under* 
graduates  who  wish  to  make  up  credits  or  enrich 
their  background  in  French,  learning  to  speak 
fluently,  and  to  read  and  write  easily. 

Students  live  in  complete  French  atmosphere 


at — 

Northampton  School  for  Girls 

Especially  to  be  recommended  to  the  girl  who 
wishes  to  advance  a  class  in  secondary  school  or 
who  has  been  accepted  at  college,  but  does  not 
speak  French  easily.  Music,  art,  play  production, 
recreational  and  athletic  program  all  carried  on 
in  French. 

Science,  mathematics,  history,  and  languages, 
each  equivalent  to  one  year  s  work.  Effective 
remedial  reading. 

For  the  1957  catalogue  address  the  Principals 
DOROTHY  M.  BEMENT,  SARAH  B.  WHITAKER 
NT„..h.mrtoo  School  for  Girls,  Box  F,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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— Wall  Maps- 


FRENCH  TEXT 

Physical — Political — Historical 
Agricultural — Industrial — Commercial 


Map  F24p  France,  Historical-Political 
Size  50  x  40"  Scale  19  miles  to  the  inch 


Write  for  information 

Denoyer-Geppert  Co. 

Headquarters  for  French-Text  Maps 

5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40 


Here  it  is!  Just  Released! 

Another  interesting  and  enlight¬ 
ening  film  for  the  use  of  students 
of  the  French  language: 

“VISAGES  de  la  VILLE  LUMIERE” 

Film  %  4  of  the 

ACCENT  AIGU 

CONVERSATIONAL  FILM  SERIES 

•  FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING 
SALES  and  RENTALS 

Write  to 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO, 

1385  WESTWOOD  BLVD. 

LOS  ANGELES  24,  CALIF. 


RATES  FOR  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  BACK  ISSUES 


The  subscription  price  to  the  FRENCH  REVIEW  is  $4.00  (foreign  $4.25). 

individual  subscriptions,  renewals  and  new,  paid  in  advance,  start 
January  1.  A  bonus  is  granted  to  bona  fide  new  members  for  early  pay¬ 
ment:  the  October  and  December  issues  preceding  the  starting  date  of 
subscription  for  payment  before  October  15;  the  December  issue  for  pay¬ 
ment  before  December  1.  A  special  price  of  $4.50  for  8  issues  (1U  years) 
is  available  to  persons  who  subscribe  late.  All  subscribers  are  members 
e  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French.  The  Association  is 

LvTiRbl  f  J t  1fWS  °f  the  State  0f  New  York‘  Back  issues  are 

available  for  purchase  from  the  Secretary-Treasurer.  Write  him  for 
price  list. 
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NEW 

J.  GIRAUD 

Manuel  de 

Bibliographie  Littéraire 

pour’les  XVIe,  XVIIe  ET  XVIII» 

SIÈCLES  FRANÇAIS 

VOL.  II 

Publications  of  the  years  1936-1945 

Paris  1956  Cloth  $7.25 

• 

STECHERT-HAFNER,  INC. 

FOUNDED  IN  NEW  YORK  1872 

The  World’s  Leading 
International  Booksellers 

3 1  E.  10th  Street  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Two  Complete  Vocabularies 
in  One  Volume 

r\  FRENCH-ENGLISH 

W  and  English-French 

The  fifth  revised  edition  of  the  definitive 
guide  to  the  French  language,  reset  and 
brought  up-to-date.  Thousands  of  new  words 
added.  French  entries  include  the  words  used 
in  ordinary,  present-day  speech,  modern 
writings,  and  obsolete  words  and  phrases 
used  in  classical  writings. 

Compiled  from  outstanding  authorities  in 
both  languages.  Includes  idiomatic  expres¬ 
sions,  proverbs,  and  recent  scientific,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  military  terms. 


Plain  $5.00  Thumb-indexed  $5.75 


Best  value  and  quality  for  students ,  writers , 
teacherSy  professional  men  and  women. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 


153  East  24th  St. 

N.  Y.  10 


YALE-REID  HALL 
SUMMER  SESSION 
IN  PARIS— 1957 


collection 

"Poêles  d’oujouid’hui 


•  »» 


VERLAINE 

ELUARD 

RIMBAUD 

ARAGON 

COCTEAU 

CENDRARS 

CLAUDEL 

DESNOS 

NERVAL 

et  30  autres 

'volumes 


Indispensables  dans  toute  bibliothèque. 
Toutes  librairies  m  Choqu»  vol.  420  Frs 


221  Bd  RASPAIL  PARIS 


Courses  taught  by  Professors  of  the 
Université  de  Paris  and  the 
Ecole  du  Louvre: 

1.  Littérature  Française  Contemporaine 

2.  La  Politique  Extérieure  de  la  France 

3.  L’Architecture  et  la  Sculpture  Fran¬ 

çaise  du  Moyen  Age  et  la  Peinture 
Française  à  partir  de  l’Ecole  Impres- 
sioniste 

4.  Cours  Pratique  de  Français. 

The  Session  also  includes  a  week’s 
trip  to  Normandy  and  the  Châteaux 
de  la  Loire;  weekend  excursions 
around  Paris;  two  evenings  at  the 
theater. 

YALE-REID  HALL  SUMMER  SESSION  is  the  ideal 
Summer  program  for  teachers  of  French. 

Approximate  dates  :  June  15  to  August  25. 
Transportation  and  living  expenses: 
$800. 

For  further  information  contact: 

Mr.  Neal  Oxenhandler, 

Acting  Director 
YALE-REID  HALL 
320  W.L.  Harkness  Hall 
Yale  University 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
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“The  outstanding  genera]  journal  of  modern 
language  teaching  in  the  United  States” 

THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimulating  and 
helpful  articles  on  methods,  materials,  pedagogical 
research,  publications  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  Camillo  P.  Merlino,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers 
Associations. 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  Current  subscription 
$4.00  a  year.  Foreign  countries,  $4.50  a  year  net 
in  U.S.A.  funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

The  Modem  Language  Journal 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 

7144  Washington  Avenue 

ST.  LOUIS  5,  MISSOURI 

The  official  publication 
of  the  American  Association 
oj  Teachers  of  German 

THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 

Editorial,  Literary, 
and  Pedagogical  Articles 

Book  Reviews  News  Notes 

Advertisements 

Subscription:  $3.00  a  year  (Jour  issues) 
Managing  Editor 

Stuart  Atkins 

Harvard  University 

Busch-Reisinger  Museum 

Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Business  Manager 

Herbert  H.  J.  Peis  el 

Syracuse  University 

Department  of  Germanic  Languages 

Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

For  sample  copies,  address  Business  Manager 

HISPANIA 

Established  1917 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Each  number  has  96  to  128  pages 
of  practical  and  scholarly  articles 
of  interest  to  school  and  college 
teachers.  Subscription  and  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association:  $4.00  a 
year.  For  sample  copies  or  sub¬ 
scriptions,  write  to  Laurel  Turk, 

De  Pauw  Univ.,  Greencastle,  Indi¬ 
ana.  Articles,  news  notes,  and 
books  for  review  should  be  sent  to 
the  EDITOR,  Donald  D.  Walsh, 

The  Choate  School,  Wallingford 

Conn. 

HISP ANIA  is  the  ideal  medium 
for  reaching  the  teachers  of  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  in  the  United 
States.  For  advertising  rates,  write 
to  the  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER,  George  T.  Cushman,  The 
Choate  School,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

le  bayou 

revue  littéraire  trimestrielle 
couronnée  par 

T Académie  Française 

ne  publie 

que  de  l’inédit 

CONTES  ÉTUDES 

ESSAIS  •  CRITIQUE 

POÈMES  THÉÂTRE 

abonnements  pour  tous  pays: 
un  an:  $ 2.00 
deux  ans:  $3.50 

UNIVERSITY  OF  HOUSTON 
HOUSTON  4,  TEXAS 
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FRANCE 

1940-1955 
by  Alexander  Werth 


“The  history  of  a  nation,”  it  has  been  said,  “is  a  history  of  its  ideas; 
and  a  nation  without  ideas  has  no  history.”  What  makes  French 
history  fascinating  is  that  the  country,  more  than  any  other,  con¬ 
stantly  ferments  with  ideas. 

Holt  considers  it  a  privilege  to  publish  what  surely  will  be  one  of 
the  most  significant  and  widely-discussed  books  of  the  season— the 
most  complete  account  of  French  affairs  since  the  Third  Republic 


collapsed  fifteen  years  ago. 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  nation  that  was  thought  by  others  and 
itself— to  be  invincible,  until  the  Germans  proved  the  frailty  of  the 
Maginot  Line  and  the  French  Army.  From  the  moment  France 
realized  it  was  beaten,  as  it  had  never  been  beaten  before  the  French 
people  began  searching  for  “their  place  in  the  world.”  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  search  has  been  greatly  affected  by  the  excessive 
caution  and  distrust  that  resulted  from  the  moral  shock  of  1940  and 

still  persists  today.  ,  ,  . 

Alexander  Werth,  considered  by  many  to  be  the  greatest  living 

authority  on  France”  outside  of  that  country,  does  not  apologize  for 
the  France  of  the  last  fifteen  years.  Instead,  he  attempts  to  explain 
how  French  minds-all  kinds  of  French  minds-work  and  what  are 
the  deep  psychological  and  historical  reasons  which  have  made 
France,  at  least  for  some,  such  an  “unsatisfactory”  partner  in  the 

Free  World  community.  .  ,  .  , 

“In  America,”  the  Monde  recently  wrote,  there  is  more  friend¬ 
ship  for  France  than  confidence  in  France.”  With  this  book  a 
valuable  historic  document  by  a  distinguished  author we  believe 
there  will  be  a  better  understanding  of  France,  as  well. 

76A  pages.  Trade  edition  only.  $6.00 
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Just  Published 


A  French  Review  Grammar — 2nd  Ed. 

BOYD  G.  CARTER,  University  of  Nebraska ;  and 

CHARLES  G.  ROWE,  Schreiner  Institute,  Texas 

Tel  père,  tel  fils  .  . .  this  proverb  holds  particularly  true  of  the 
Second  Edition  of  A  French  Review  Grammar.  Here  is  clarity  of  outline 
and  exposition,  complete  coverage  of  grammar  and  idiom,  and  a  large 
variety  of  sound  and  interesting  exercises.  Each  lesson  consists  of  a 
concise  statement  of  grammatical  points,  aptly  exemplified,  plus  helpful 
exercises— oral  reading  of  passages  with  questions,  English  to  French 
compositions,  and  optional  translations  from  French  to  English.  Of 
special  interest  are  the  new  oral-aural  exercises  in  all  chapters  after  the 
fourth.  These  accustom  the  student  to  the  basic  patterns  of  French 
and  thus  help  him  to  think  in  the  language.  This  new  volume  stresses 
irregular  verbs  in  its  exercises,  provides  an  abundance  of  practical  ma¬ 
terial  for  conversation,  and  includes  a  convenient  collection  of  para¬ 
digms  at  the  end  of  the  book.  QOC 

OOO  pp. 


Contents  .  .  . 

Part  I:  Exercises  in  Grammar  and  Conversation 

Verbs:  Simple  Tenses  of  the  er,  ir,  re  Conjugations.  The  Compound 
Tenses,  Tenses  and  Their  Idiomatic  Peculiarities.  Articles  and  Nouns 
Adjectives  and  Adverbs  .  .  The  Personal  Pronouns  .  .  Possessive  and 
Demonstrative  Adjectives  and  Pronouns  . .  Relative  Pronouns  . .  Inter¬ 
rogation  and  Word  Order  .  .  Negations:  Indefinite  Adjectives  and  Pro¬ 
nouns  . .  Future  and  Conditional  Tenses  . .  Present  and  Perfect  Sub- 
junctive  .  .  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive:  Other  Uses  of  the 
Subjunctive..  Numbers:  Fractions:  Time  of  Day  ..  Infinitives  and 
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[  partial  review  of  an  important  textbook  that 
should  do  much  to  correct  the  idea  that  beginning 
eaders  should  be  flat  and  uninteresting?* 

BEGINNING  READINGS  IN  FRENCH 

by  E.  E.  Milligan,  University  of  Wisconsin 

"Professor  E.  E.  Milligan  in  his  new  elementary  rea'der  Beginning 
Readings  in  French  has  not  been  willing  to  sacrifice  reading  interest  to 
simplicity.  His  selections  are  extremely  well  chosen  and  give  the  students 
scientific  and  cultural  material  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  important 
French  writers.  Among  those  presented  are:  La  Fontaine,  Moliere, 
Voltaire,  Balzac,  Tocqueville,  Mérimée,  Fabre,  St.  Exupéry,  Courteline, 
and  Maurois . . . 

"This  textbook  represents  an  ambitious  undertaking  to  present  worth¬ 
while  material  at  the  elementary  level.  At  first  glance  it  may  seem  like 
a  second-year  reader  rather  than  an  elementary  one,  but  that  feeling 
comes  from  thé  custom  of  presenting  only  extremely  simplified  readers 
at  the  beginning  level.  Experiments  have  already  been  conducted  with 
Beginning  Readings  in  French  showing  that  this  text  can  be  used  very 
early  in  the  first  semester  of  French  study.  This  reader  should  do  much 
to  correct  the  idea  that  beginning  readers  should  be  flat  and  uninterest¬ 
ing.’’—  Hobart  Ryland,  University  of  Kentucky  in  The  French  Review 
19  55  326  pages  $3.00 


Ideal  for  contemporary  courses  in  French  Literature ,  these  works 
from  outstanding  French  writers  are  presented  in  an  attractive 
single  volume  form  and  are  available  at  only  90$  each 
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These  eight  new  volumes  have 
are  now  available  for  your  classes 

ANOUILH  •  La  Sauvage 

COLETTE  •  La  Chatte 

COLETTE  •  Gigi 

COLETTE  •  La  Maison  de  Claudine 


just  been  imported  from  France  and 

GIDE  •  Les  Caves  du  Vatican 

MALRAUX  •  Les  Conquérants 

MALRAUX  •  La  Voie  Royale 

PAGNOL  •  Fanny 
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From  the  outset 

the  student  SPEAKS 
the  French  he  learni 


PARLEZ-VOUS  FRANÇAIS? 

A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  FRENCH 

by  HUEBENER  and  NEUSCHATZ 

A  lively  approach  to  the  study  of  French  grammar, 
reading  and  speaking  French,  and  the  riches  of  French 
civilization.  Lessons  are  developed  through  grammat¬ 
ical  presentation,  vocabulary  study,  reading  selections, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  drill  exercises.  Informative  photo¬ 
graphs  and  witty  drawings  add  to  the  text. 


OUI, 

JE  PARLE  FRANÇAIS! 

A  COMPLETE  SECOND -YEAR  TEXT 

by  THEODORE  HUEBENER 

Achievement  in  grammar  is  facilitated  by 
careful  grading,  full  instruction,  clear  arrange¬ 
ment  of  topics,  and  emphasis  on  the  necessary 
and  the  practical.  The  lectures  are  in  the  idiom 
of  everyday  French;  exercises  and  projects 
furnish  a  cultural  background;  frequent  re¬ 
views  may  be  used  as  tests. 
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L’Année  littéraire  1955-56  en  France 

par  Jean  Carduner 

C 

V  JOM BIEN  de  gens  connaissent  tous  les  livres  et  tous  les  auteurs ,  sont 
instruits  de  toutes  les  opinions  et  de  tous  les  systèmes,  qui  sont  incapables  de 
discerner  le  vrai  du  faux  et  d’apprécier  ce  qu’ils  lisent!  Combien  d’autres  se 
plaignent  qu’on  n’écrit  plus  rien  de  remarquable  et  que  tous  les  auteurs  ne 
font  que  se  répéter  les  uns  les  autres,  qui,  s’il  paraissait  un  ouvrage  original,  non 
seulement  ne  l’approuveraient  pas,  mais  seraient  les  premiers  à  le  combattre, 
à  en  relever  les  défauts,  et  à  se  prévaloir  contre  lui  des  négligences  qui  pourraient 
s’y  rencontrer. 

Cette  citation  de  Vauvenargues  qu’il  est  bon  de  méditer  avant  d’écrire  un 
article  comme  celui-ci,  incline  à  la  prudence.  Mais  la  prudence  conseillerait 
de  ne  rien  écrire  du  tout  puisqu’on  n’a  jamais  tout  lu.  Commençons  donc 
par  les  réserves  d’usage  et  qui  ne  sont  pas  une  simple  clause  de  style:  ce 
panorama  est  incomplet;  il  est  axé  sur  ce  qui  peut  le  plus  nous  intéresser, 
nous,  professeurs  de  français  en  Amérique,  et  il  est  subjectif;  toute  erreur 
est  involontaire  ainsi  que  certains  oublis.  Pour  tous  renseignements  complé¬ 
mentaires,  veuillez  consulter  La  Bibliographie  de  la  France  (11.793  titres 
en  1955). 

La  Vie  Littéraire 

Les  signes  extérieurs  de  la  vitalité  littéraire  française  sont  éclatants. 

Le  public  ne  cesse  de  s’étendre.  Les  statistiques  nous  apprennent  que  le 
nombre  de  livres  prêtés  par  les  78  bibliothèques  municipales  de  Paris 
est  en  1955  près  du  triple  de  ce  qu’il  était  en  1939.  L’évolution  est  parallèle 
en  province  où  des  bibliobus  sillonnent  des  campagnes  jusqu’alors  sevrées 
de  toute  littérature.  Le  succès  grandissant  des  clubs  de  livres  est  un  autre 
aspect  de  ce  mouvement.  Ces  clubs,  maintenant  au  nombre  de  4,  semblent 
prendre  à  cœur  leur  mission  d’éducation  des  lecteurs;  ils  dosent  soigneuse¬ 
ment  leurs  sélections:  des  ouvrages  commerciaux  préparent  le  terrain,  des 
œuvres  littéraires  l’exploitent.  Certes,  les  goûts  du  public  sont  en  général 
très  discutables,  comme  le  prouve  la  liste  des  gros  tirages.  Mais  s’il  ne  faut 
pas  le  flatter,  ü  ne  faut  pas  non  plus  le  mépriser.  Sans  public,  pas  de  littéra¬ 
ture.  ,  ... 

Les  cérémonies  du  culte  littéraire  sont  toujours  nombreuses  et  suivies. 

Les  3  grands  Prix  de  Décembre  occuppent  la  première  page  de  tous  les 
journaux;  les  élections  à  l’Académie  de  Messieurs  Carcopino,  d’Ormesson 
et  André  Chamson  sont  signalées  par  des  entrefilets,  voire  discutées;  les 
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expositions  (Valéry  à  la  Nationale,  Gide  à  Sainte  Geneviève)  sont  visitées 
par  un  fidèle  public,  et  les  morts  récents  (Benda,  Léautaud,  Grasset)  ne 
sont  pas  enterrés  sans  les  éloges  funèbres  qui  s’imposent. 

Les  intellectuels  en  général  et  les  écrivains  en  particulier,  servent  plus 
que  jamais  de  boucs  émissaires.  Monsieur  Poujade  les  vomit;  c’est  récipro¬ 
que.  Une  jeune  femme  tue  son  enfant  pour  prouver  sa  passion  à  son  amant, 
c’est  Gide  le  coupable.  L’avocat  de  l’accusée,  membre  de  l’Académie 
française,  écrivain  lui-même,  le  proclame  au  prétoire  et  toute  la  presse  le 
répète  en  défendant  parfois  Gide,  mais  sans  songer  une  minute  à  contester 
le  rôle  de  la  littérature  dans  cette  affaire.  Pour  le  meilleur  comme  pour  le 
pire,  les  français  croient  à  leur  littérature. 

Les  revues  foisonnent.  Elles  ne  sont  pas  toutes  originales,  ni  même 
intéressantes;  elles  sont  tour  à  tour  pontifiantes,  conformistes,  ennuyeuses, 
bêtifiantes,  illisibles,  exaspérantes.  Mais  tout  compte  fait,  la  lecture — même 
rapide— des  douze  numéros  annuels  à’ Esprit,  des  Temps  Modernes,  de 
La  Table  Ronde,  de  Critique,  de  la  N.R.F.,  du  Mercure,  des  Lettres  Nouvelles, 
est  extraordinairement  stimulante. 

Enfin  la  mise  en  chantier  de  l ’Encyclopédie  de  la  Pléiade  dirigée  par 
Raymond  Queneau  est  le  signe  le  plus  éclatant  de  cette  vitalité.  Entreprise 
gigantesque  par  le  nombre  des  collaborateurs  qu’elle  suppose,  par  la  diffi¬ 
culté  des  problèmes  qu’elle  rencontre  et  par  le  temps  nécessaire  pour  la 
mener  à  bien  (40  volumes  prévus  à  raison  de  3  par  an).  Les  premiers  tomes 
parus:  Histoire  des  Littératures  I,  et  Histoire  Universelle  I,  par  leur  qualité 
et  le  succès  qu’ils  rencontrent,  permettent  d’envisager  avec  optimisme 
l’avenir  de  la  publication. 


,  Deux  “affaires”  ont  fait  couler  beaucoup  d’encre:  l’Affaire  Hervé,  et 
1  Affaire  Minou  Drouet.  Pierre  Hervé,  jeune  écrivain  communiste  a  écrit 
un  livre:  La  Révolution  et  les  fétiches  où,  quelques  semaines  à  peine  avant 
le  fameux  rapport  Kroutchev  il  réclamait  plus  de  liberté  pour  les  intel¬ 
lectuels  du  Parti  et  plus  de  souplesse  de  la  part  des  dirigeants.  Ce  livre 
a  fourni  à  toute  la  presse,  de  droite  à  gauche,  l’occasion  de  prendre  position 
clairement  sur  le  problème  de  la  dé-stalinisation.  Tous  les  intellectuels  de 
gauche  ont  voulu  y  voir  le  signe  d’un  dialogue  possible  avec  les  communistes 
(et  on  sait  l’importance  de  cette  question  dans  la  vie  intellectuelle  fran¬ 
çaise);  mais  Hervé  a  été  exclu  du  Parti.  Son  livre  courageux  n’en  a  pas 
moins  apporté  un  peu  d’air  frais  et  il  se  peut  que  son  influence  se  fasse 
sentir  dans  le  Parti  même,  à  plus  ou  moins  longue  échéance. 

Minou  Drouet,  elle,  est  une  enfant  prodige.  A  neuf  ans  elle  a  publié 
des  poèmes  sur  lesquels  des  critiques  sérieux  se  sont  extasiés.  D’autres,  non 
moins  sérieux,  en  ont  mis  en  doute  l’authenticité  et  ont  accusé  la  mère 
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adoptive  de  Minou  de  les  avoir  écrits.  Enquêtes,  contre-enquêtes  se  sont 
succédées  sans  apporter  de  preuves  décisives,  si  bien  que  tout  le  monde  reste 
sur  ses  positions.  Pour  certains,  un  nouveau  Rimbaud  est  né  qui  va  re¬ 
nouveler  la  poésie  française.  Pour  d’autres,  une  nouvelle  imposture  a  été 
commise.  Et  pour  la  majorité  du  public,  Minou  est  une  charmante  enfant, 
un  peu  trop  sage  pour  son  âge,  un  peu  trop  exploitée  par  sa  mère  et  son 
éditeur,  à  qui  l’on  souhaite  de  tout  cœur  de  devenir  l’auteur  de  ses  meilleurs 
poèmes. 

Les  Œuvres 

Nous  sommes  gâtés,  puisque  quatre  livres  de  grande  valeur  se  détachent 
de  l’abondante  production  courante:  La  Chute,  d’Albert  Camus,  Le  Mal¬ 
faiteur  de  Julien  Green,  La  Règle  du  Jeu  de  Michel  Leiris,  et  Tristes  Tropi¬ 
ques  de  Claude  Lévi-Strauss. 

Camus  semblait  avoir  répudié  les  “facilités”  de  la  littérature  romanesque. 
Il  y  revient  avec  La  Chute  et  plusieurs  nouvelles  publiées  dans  des  revues 
avant  d’être  prochainement  réunies  en  volume.  Réjouissons  nous:  ce  livre 
répond  à  ce  que  nous  attendions  de  son  auteur.  C’est  une  longue  méditation 
morale  sous  forme  de  confession.  Le  héros  J.  B.  Clamence,  avocat  généreux 
et  dévoué,  avait  atteint  “ce  point  culminant  où  la  vertu  ne  se  nourrit  plus 
que  d’elle-même.”  Il  se  délectait  de  sa  bonne  conscience  lorsqu’un  jour 
le  rire  de  la  lucidité  lui  fait  tout  remettre  en  question.  Jusqu’alors,  fort  de 
sa  vertu,  il  se  croyait  innocent  et  sa  charité  était  encore  une  façon  de  juger 
autrui.  Mais  il  est  soudain  ressaisi  par  la  culpabilité  universelle  et  devient 
à  son  tour  objet  de  jugement.  Ceci  est  inacceptable.  Pour  y  échapper,  notre 
avocat  se  fait  “juge-pénitent”  et  se  réfugie  dans  l’auto-accusation  :  “Puis¬ 
qu’on  ne  pouvait  condamner  les  autres  sans  aussitôt  se  juger,  il  fallait 
s’accabler  soi-même  pour  avoir  le  droit  de  juger  les  autres.  Ce  résumé 
ne  rend  pas  du  tout  compte  de  la  richesse  du  livre  ni  des  multiples  questions 
qu’il  soulève.  Venant  après  La  Peste  et  U  Homme  révolté,  La  Chute  semble 
fermer  toutes  les  portes  que  Camus  y  ouvrait  sur  la  vie.  Nous  sommes  bien 
ici  en  Enfer.  Camus  ne  l’accepte  pas,  mais  que  propose-t-il  pour  y  échapper? 
Ces  pages  si  mordantes  sur  la  bonne  conscience  n’atteignent-elles  pas 
Camus  lui-même  et  ceux  qui,  comme  Sartre  l’ont  accusé  de  n’être  qu’une 
belle  âme?  Et  quel  est  le  sens  ultime  de  cette  amère  satire?  Autant  de  ques¬ 
tions  auxquelles  seule  une  patiente  exégèse  pourra  répondre. 

Julien  Green  a  commencé  Le  Malfaiteur  en  1937,  l’a  interrompu  en  1938, 
et  vient  enfin  de  le  terminer.  Ce  n’est  pas  là  son  meilleur  livre,  mais  il  a 
le  mérite  de  nous  montrer  plus  clairement  que  les  précédents  le  mouvement 
profond  de  toute  l’œuvre:  l’identification  Amour-Sensualité-Mal.  L’homo¬ 
sexualité  n’est  pas  ici  prétexte  à  études  de  mœurs  ou  dissections  psycholo- 
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giques:  c’est  le  révélateur  de  cette  équation  Eros  =  Mal.  La  beauté  sévère 
et  tragique  du  Malfaiteur  atteint  parfois  à  la  grandeur  et,  faisant  oublier 
certaines  insuffisances,  justifie  la  place  qui  lui  est  accordée  ici. 

Après  ces  œuvres  facilement  classifiables,  en  voici  deux  autres,  plus 
insolites  mais  non  moins  belles. 

Fourbis,  le  tome  II  de  La  Règle  du  J  eu  de  Michel  Leiris,  a  obtenu  le  Prix 
des  Critiques  apportant  à  son  auteur,  ni  jeune  ni  inconnu,  une  audience  qu’il 
n’avait  pas  encore  rencontrée.  Ce  livre  n’est  pas  un  roman,  pas  davantage 
une  confession  a  la  Rousseau,  mais  plutôt  une  psychanalyse  de  l’auteur  par 
lui-même.  C’est  une  recherche  de  soi  inséparable  de  l’écoulement  même 
de  la  vie,  si  bien  que  le  ton  n’est  jamais  celui  d’un  chroniqueur  qui  relate 
un  passé  mort,  mais  celui  d’un  chercheur  qui  découvre  au  moment  même 
ou  il  écrit.  D’où  l’interet  et  la  nouveauté  de  ce  livre  qui  n’est  pas  sans  faire 
naître  en  nous  le  souvenir  de  Montaigne  et  de  Proust.  Lorsque  l’auteur 
éclaire  certaine  obsession,  certain  état  affectif,  c’est  nous-même  aussi  que 
nous  entrevoyons;  parlant  de  lui,  c’est  de  l’Homme  même  qu’il  témoigne. 
Gaétan  Picon  voit  dans  La  Règle  du  Jeu  “l’un  des  très  rares  grands  livres 
de  ce  temps,  1  un  des  plus  assures  de  survivre.”  Sans  oser  être  aussi  péremp¬ 
toire,  j ’incline  à  lui  donner  raison. 

Tristes  Tropiques,  de  Claude  Lévi-Strauss,  ethnologue  connu  (comme 
Michel  Leiris  d  ailleurs),  se  présente  en  apparence  comme  le  récit  de  ses 
expéditions  en  Amérique  du  sud.  En  réalité  ce  livre  veut  renouer  avec  la 
tradition  du  voyage  philosophique  illustré  par  la  littérature  du  seizième 
au  dix-neuvième  siècle,  et  il  nous  rappelle  qu’on  court  le  monde  d’abord 
à  la  recherche  de  soi.  Ces  sociétés  indigènes  du  Brésil  Central  qu’il  nous 
décrit,  1  auteur  entreprend  de  les  situer  dans  une  perspective  plus  vaste  : 
rapports  entre  1  Ancien  et  le  Nouveau  Monde,  place  de  l’homme  dans  la 
Nature;  sens  de  la  civilisation  et  du  progrès.  Moins  qu’un  récit  de  voyages 
c  est  une  confession,  moins  qu’une  confession,  une  interrogation,  une  mise 
en  question  des  valeurs  modernes.  Lévi-Strauss  veut  détruire  l’illusion 
moderne  du  progrès:  l’Age  d’Or  n’est  pas  au  terme  du  mouvement  social 
actuel.  Il  n  est  pas  non  plus  dans  le  passé.  La  réussite  d’une  civilisation  n’est 
pas  le  privilège  d  une  race,  d’une  forme  d’esprit,  mais  une  série  de  hasards; 
et  toute  société  va  de  l’action  à  l’inertie,  de  l’intégration  à  la  désintégra¬ 
tion.  La  nôtre  se  désintègre,  ayons  le  courage  de  l’admettre;  mais  il  dépend 
peut-être  de  nous  de  modifier  l’évolution,  au  moins  de  reculer  l’échéance 

Tel  est  ce  livre  chaleureux  et  humain  qu’on  ne  peut  lire  sans  en  être  tant 
soit  peu  modifié. 

Que  choisir  dans  tout  le  reste  de  la  production  qui  mérite  de  retenir 

attention  des  lecteurs  de  la  French  Review ?  Voici  une  tentative  de  sé¬ 
lection. 
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Roman 

Un  recueil  d’inédits  de  Bernanos  publié  sous  le  titre  Le  Crépuscule  des 
vieux  fournit  une  bonne  entrée  en  matière.  Il  semble  an  effet  que  tous 
les  ancêtres  se  soient  donnés  le  mot  pour  se  rappeler  cette  année  à  l’atten¬ 
tion  du  public.  Georges  Duhamel  ( L’Archange  de  l’aventure),  Roland 
Dorgelès  ( Tout  est  à  vendre),  Biaise  Cendrars  ( Emmène-moi  au  bout  du 
monde),  La  Varende  ( L’Amour  de  Mr  de  Bonneville),  Paul  Morand  (La 
Folle  amoureuse),  André  Chamson  ( Adeline  Venician),  et  Jules  Romains 
(Le  Fils  de  Jerphanion),  nous  les  retrouvons  tous,  tels  qu’en  eux-mêmes 
l’éternité  les  a  déjà  changés.  Le  cas  de  Jules  Romains  est  le  plus  grave 
car  l’affligeante  médiocrité  de  son  livre  jette  rétrospectivement  une  lu¬ 
mière  révélatrice  sur  ses  Hommes  de  bonne  volonté :  ce  qui  en  semblait 
encore  debout  achève  de  s’effondrer  et  il  est  certain  désormais  que  Jules 
Romains  ne  restera  pour  la  postérité  que  comme  l’auteur  du  très  beau 
Mort  de  Quelqu’un.  Titre  symbolique. 

Montherlant  publie  un  fragment  de  son  fameux  roman  “secret”  La 
Rose  de  sable  sous  le  titre  Les  Auligny.  Il  ne  nous  apprend  rien  que  nous 
ne  sachions  déjà. 

Si  j’ajoute  Simenon  dans  cette  catégorie,  c’est  qu’il  publie  depuis  si 
longtemps  et  qu’il  est  si  connu  qu’il  fait  figure  d’aîné.  Lui  non  plus  ne  se 
renouvelle  pas  beaucoup,  et  pourtant  son  dernier  roman  Les  Complices 
est  un  des  meilleurs  qu’il  ait  publiés.  Il  faudra  bien  un  jour  étudier  sérieuse¬ 
ment  le  “cas  Simenon.”  Aux  yeux  de  beaucoup,  il  n’est  qu’un  prolifique 
auteur  de  romans  policiers.  Mais  Gide  voyait  en  lui  un  grand  romancier. 
Il  avait  raison  et  il  vaudrait  la  peine  de  démontrer  pourquoi. 


Les  Nouvelles  Littéraires,  après  enquête,  ont  publié  la  liste  des  dix  meil¬ 
leurs  romanciers  révélés  depuis  1945.  Ce  sont  dans  1  ordre.  Hervé  Bazin, 
Félicien  Marceau,  Michel  de  Saint-Pierre,  Roger  Nimier,  Antoine  Blon- 
din,  Jean  Hougron,  Roger  Peyrefitte,  Roger  Vailland,  Pierre  Gascar, 
Maurice  Druon,  et  Serge  Groussard.  Curieux  mélange,  qui  prouve  au 
moins  l’inanité  des  palmarès.  Signalons  que  parmi  ces  auteurs  Marceau, 
Hougron,  Peyrefitte  et  Groussard  ont  donné  dans  l’ordre  Les  Elans  du 
coeur,  La  Terre  du  barbare,  Jeunes  Proies  et  Une  Chic  Fille. 

Roger  Vailland  et  Pierre  Gascar  sont  eux  de  vrais  écrivains  et  ils  le 
prouvent  de  nouveau,  le  premier  avec  un  roman  alerte  et  vigoureux: 
825.000  Francs,  le  second  avec  d’émouvants  souvenirs  d’enfance:  La 
Graine.  J’ajouterai  encore  quelques  noms.  Claude  Roy,  dont  on  n’a  pas 
oublié  les  stimulantes  Descriptions  critiques  a  abordé  le  roman  avec  A 
tort  ou  à  raison,  sec  et  pétillant  comme  un  bon  mousseux  d’un  cru  très 
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stendhalien.  Paul  Gadenne,  avant  de  mourir,  a  pu  voir  la  critique  recevoir 
avec  faveur  son  dernier  roman  L’Invitation  chez  les  Stirl.  J.  L.  Curtis 
avec  les  nouvelles  de  Un  Saint  au  néon  a  essayé  d’adapter  en  France  le 
genre  science-fiction,  sans  complètement  convaincre.  Louise  de  Vilmorin 
a  publié  une  Histoire  d’aimer  où  elle  est  égale  à  elle -même,  et  Célia  Bertin 
avec  Haute  Couture  a  essayé  d’explorer  une  “terre  inconnue”  (ou  presque) 
en  littérature.  Terminons  par  le  meilleur:  le  remarquable  Déménagement 
de  Jean  Cayrol  qui  confirme,  et  au  delà,  tout  le  bien  qu’on  pensait  de  lui 
depuis  ses  premiers  livres. 

Restent  les  jeunes.  A  tout  seigneur  tout  honneur,  Françoise  Sagan.  Elle 
a  réussi  son  Certain  Sourire.  La  critique,  qui  avait  déjà  lancé  Bonjour 
Tristesse,  ne  s’est  plus  sentie  de  joie:  elle  a  déliré.  Mr  André  Rousseaux  dans 
le  Figaro  Littéraire  a  même  trouvé  le  moyen  d’évoquer  l’Ecclésiaste.  Ce 
phénomène  collectif  a  tout  de  même  inquiété  et  agacé  certains  gens  de 
lettres  qui  ont  éreinté  méchamment  cet  agréable  roman.  “On  dit,  écrivait 
l’un,  que  Françoise  Sagan  ne  se  prend  pas  pour  Françoise  Sagan,  c’est  à 
dire  qu’elle  ne  se  prend  pas  pour  rien.  On  s’en  serait  douté.  Quelle  préten¬ 
tion!”  Il  est  vrai  que  la  publicité  accordée  à  Sagan  (comme  on  dit)  est 
assez  exaspérante.  Mais  soyons  justes,  son  second  livre  est  meilleur  que 
le  premier,  heureusement.  Ses  qualités  sont  toujours  intactes  et  ses  pro¬ 
messes  aussi.  C’est  assez  dire  que  nous  restons  sur  notre  faim.  Un  Certain 
Sourire  est  peut-etre  trop  “réussi”  pour  annoncer  un  brillant  avenir.  Et, 
comme  le  dit  Giono,  il  faut  attendre  de  voir  Françoise  Sagan  se  mesurer 
à  un  vrai  roman  de  900  pages. 

Pierre  Moinot,  que  La  Chasse  Royale  avait  révélé,  publie  un  magnifique 
recueil  de  nouvelles:  La  Blessure.  Travaillant  loin  de  l’agitation  du  monde 
littéraire,  élaborant  lentement  son  œuvre  dans  la  solitude,  Pierre  Moinot 
est  peut-être  un  des  grands  écrivains  de  demain.  Et  les  autres,  où  les  dé¬ 
couvrir,  où  les  reconnaitre?  Tout  critique — et  même  tout  professeur  est 
hanté  par  la  terreur  de  renouveler  l’erreur  de  Gide  lisant  Proust  pour  la 
première  fois,  et  il  cherche  patiemment,  luttant  contre  ses  habitudes,  ses 
préjugés,  ses  goûts  mêmes  . .  .  Quel  est-il  le  futur  Proust?  Est-ce  Robbe- 
Grillet  le  terroriste,  qui  veut  assassiner  la  psychologie?  (mais  il  n’a  rien 
produit  cette  année),  Samuel  Becket,  célèbre  partout,  dont  les  Textes  pour 
rien  invitent  à  réapprecier  l’œuvre  déjà  publiée?  Ou  bien  Hubert  Juin, 

remarqué  grâce  à  de  pertinents  essais,  dont  le  premier  roman  Les  Bavards 
est  mieux  qu’une  promesse? 

Ou  bien  est-ce  un  de  ces  Nord- Africains  qui  entreprennent  de  coloniser 
la  littérature  française?  Kateb  Yacine  qui  nous  conquiert  avec  Nedjma 
Dnss  Chraibi  ( Les  Boucs,  L’Ane),  Mouloud  Mammeri  (Le  Sommeil  du 
Juste)?  Ce  vent  nouveau  qu’ils  apportent  va  peut-être  bouleverser  nos 
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petites  habitudes  littéraires.  En  tout  cas,  dès  maintenant  on  peut  dire 
que  la  naissance  d’une  littérature  Nord- Africaine  de  langue  française  est 
un  des  événements  marquants  de  ces  dernières  années. 

Poésie 

Qu’il  est  difficile  de  parler  de  poésie  !  La  plupart  des  critiques  s’en  dispen¬ 
sent,  et  comme  je  les  comprends!  Les  maîtres  sont  toujours  présents  et  on 
peut  les  célébrer  sans  crainte.  Pierre  Emmanuel  a  publié  Visage-Nuage, 
Pierre- Jean  Jouve  Lyrique,  Loys  Masson  Les  Vignes  de  septembre,  et  Luc 
Estang  a  réuni  tous  ses  poèmes  dans  Les  Quatre  Eléments.  Pierre  Seghers 
auquel  on  pense  surtout  comme  à  un  éditeur  tant  sa  maison  est  célèbre, 
est  aussi  poète  comme  le  montrent  ses  Poèmes  publiés  à  Milan. 

La  jeune  poésie,  il  faut  la  chercher  dans  les  revues,  comme  Les  Cahiers 
du  Sud  ou  ce  numéro  des  Lettres  Nouvelles  qui  publie  des  parties  de  V Antho¬ 
logie  de  la  Nouvelle  Poésie  de  Jean  Paris,  livre  qui  doit  bientôt  sortir 
en  librairie  et  que  nous  attendons  avec  impatience. 

Cette  année  a  vu  paraître  le  tome  I  des  Œuvres  complètes,  d’Antonin 
Artaud  et  se  répandre  dans  le  public  l’œuvre  de  Victor  Segalen,  mort  il  y 
a  quarante  ans,  grâce  à  la  publication  de  Stèles,  Peintures,  Equipées  par 
le  Club  du  Meilleur  Livre.  Signalons  enfin  un  ouvrage  collectif  des  plus 
intéressants:  Actualité  de  la  poésie:  recherches  et  débats  où  critiques  et  poètes 
s’efforcent  de  préciser  la  fonction  de  la  poésie  dans  le  monde  moderne. 
Tâche  ardue  et  méritoire  qui  leur  vaut  toute  notre  reconnaissance. 


Théâtre 

Cette  année  les  auteurs  dramatiques  semblent  en  voie  d’extinction.  La 
saison  théâtrale  a  été  d’une  médiocrité  décourageante:  pas  une  seule  pièce 
nouvelle  vraiment  intéressante.  Le  Judas  de  Pagnol  est  médiocre,  comme 
YOrnifle  d’Anouilh.  Les  Oiseaux  de  lune  de  Marcel  Aymé  ne  sont  que  di¬ 
vertissants.  Le  Personnage  combattant  de  Jean  Vauthier  a  choqué  critique 
et  public.  Ce  monologue  où  un  écrivain  lutte  avec  l’Ange  pendant  90 
minutes  est  peut-être  un  tour  de  force  d’auteur  (et  certainement  pour 
l’acteur),  mais  rien  d’autre.  C’est  du  théâtre  de  laboratoire.  Certes  il  ne 
faut  pas  mépriser  ce  genre  de  théâtre,  encore  faut-il  voir  clairement  à 
quelle  découverte  il  peut  mener,  ce  qui  n’est  pas  le  cas  ici.  A  la  fin  de  a 
saison  Soledad,  première  pièce  de  Colette  Audry  a  apporté  la  seule  surprise 

a§Le  fait  digne  d’être  noté  est  peut-être  celui-ci:  il  semble  facile  de  re¬ 
connaître  une  sorte  de  “nouvelle  Avant-Garde”  dont  Becket,  Adamov, 
Ionesco  et  Audiberti  seraient  les  tenants.  Le  succès  remporté  Par  les  re¬ 
prises  de  En  Attendant  Godot  (Becket),  Les  Chaises  (Ionesco),  et  Le  Mal 
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court  (Audiberti)  serait  un  signe  de  la  vitalité  de  ce  mouvement.  Mais  quant 
à  moi,  je  vois  bien  peu  d’avant-garde  dans  tout  cela. 

La  crise  du  théâtre  est  réelle.  Crise  du  public  d’abord:  les  recettes  cette 
année  ont  baissé  du  tiers  par  rapport  à  l’an  dernier.  Crise  d’auteurs  ensuite. 
Celle-ci  peut  en  partie  s’expliquer  par  les  préoccupations  financières  des 
directeurs  (lesquelles,  à  leur  tour  .  .  .),  qui  ne  jouent  qu’à  coup  sûr  en 
montant  des  pièces  d’auteurs  ayant  déjà  fait  leurs  preuves.  Mais  il  y  a 
autre  chose,  qu’on  a  expliqué  ainsi:  la  terreur  règne  au  théâtre.  D’une  part, 
les  conservateurs  rêvent  d’un  retour  au  passé  (les  réactions  de  la  critique 
et  du  public  à  la  reprise  de  Cyrano  monté  brillamment  par  Raymond 
Rouleau  ont  illustré  clairement  ceci).  D’autre  part,  les  “doctrinaires”, 
c’est  à  dire  essentiellement  la  revue  Théâtre  Populaire  qui  soutient  vail¬ 
lamment  Vilar  et  le  T. N. P.,  ne  voient  le  salut  que  dans  la  conversion  à 
Brecht.  Pris  entre  ces  deux  feux  l’auteur  n’ose  plus  écrire  (au  moins  les 
bons,  parce  que  les  mauvais  .  .  .).  Ceci  est  certes  exagéré.  Mais  il  est  vrai 
que  le  théâtre  allemand  a  été  révélé  seulement  récemment  au  public  pari¬ 
sien.  Il  a  pu  le  voir  chez  Vilar  qui  a  joué  Kleist  et  Büchner,  et  il  peut  le  lire, 
car  on  publie  les  œuvres  complètes  de  Kleist,  Büchner  et  Brecht.  Nul  doute 
que  l’influence  de  ce  théâtre  ne  soit  bienfaisante  et  qu’elle  porte  ses  fruits. 
Elle  va  dans  le  même  sens  que  celle  que  peut  avoir  le  Festival  de  Paris 
où  en  Mai- Juin,  les  troupes  du  monde  entier  viennent  présenter  leurs  meil¬ 
leurs  spectacles.  Voila  qui  renouvellera  peut-être  la  scène  française. 

Le  T.N.P.  a  joué  avec  son  brio  habituel  Le  Triomphe  de  l’amour  de 
Marivaux,  Ce  fou  de  Platonov,  pièce  inédite  de  Tchekov  et  Marie  Tudor. 
Le  bon  vieux  Hugo  a  donc  été  à  l’honneur  puisqu’on  a  aussi  créé,  après 
129  ans  son  Cromwell  dont  à  force  de  lire  la  préface  on  avait  oublié  qu’il 
existait.  Représentation  somptueuse,  intéressante  et  vivante  d’un  bout  à 
l’autre  mais  qui  ne  modifie  en  rien  l’opinion  que  l’on  pouvait  avoir  de  Hugo 
dramaturge. 

J.-L.  Barrault  a  surtout  puisé  dans  son  répertoire  n’y  ajoutant  guère 
qu’une  adaptation  du  Chien  du  jardinier  de  Lope  de  Vega.  La  Comédie 
Française  n’a  pas  brillé,  mais  comme  c’est  une  institution  nationale,  il 
faut  bien  en  parler.  Signalons  ses  représentations  de  Cocteau  (La  Machine 
à  écrire),  Péguy  ( Jeanne  d’Arc),  ses  reprises  des  Femmes  savantes  épicées 
d  une  interprétation  très  moderne,  et  du  Menteur.  Elle  a  trouvé  son  succès 
le  plus  sûr  en  inscrivant  à  son  répertoire  le  proverbe  de  Diderot  Est-il  bon, 
est-il  méchant? 

Critique 

On  parle  périodiquement  de  crise  du  roman  et  la  critique  aime  à  broder 
de  subtiles  variations  sur  ce  thème.  Il  semble  que  cette  année,  on  ait  plus 
de  raisons  de  le  faire  que  de  coutume.  Tout  le  monde  a  souligné  a  l’envi 
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la  médiocrité  des  prix  littéraires;  Les  Eaux  mêlées  de  Roger  Ikor  (Gon- 
court),  Le  Moissonneur  d’épines  de  Georges  Govy  (Renaudot)  et  Le  Pays 
où  Von  n’arrive  jamais  d’André  Dhôtel  (Femina)  ne  sont  que  des  “à  la 
manière  de  .  .  L’attribution  du  Goncourt  de  l’an  dernier  à  Simone  de 
Beauvoir  prend  cette  année  une  valeur  symbolique:  il  marque  la  fin  de 
l’ère  des  Mandarins.  Le  roman  existentialiste  de  l’après  guerre  était  carac¬ 
térisé  par  des  recherches  techniques  (influence  des  Américains)  et  la  vo¬ 
lonté  de  faire  du  récit  une  méditation  philosophique  sur  la  situation  actuelle 
de  la  conscience  humaine.  Cette  veine  semble  épuisée  aujourd’hui;  les 
neuf  dixièmes  des  romanciers  font  toujours  du  Balzac. 

La  critique  diagnostique  fort  bien  le  mal  et  cherche  des  lueurs  d’espoir 
pour  l’avenir.  Elle  semble  les  trouver  dans  des  analyses  comme  celles  de 
Gaétan  Picon  (chronique  du  Mercure)  de  Hubert  Juin  (critiques  dans 
Esprit)  d’Alain  Robbe-Grillet  (articles  dans  la  N  RF  de  Juillet  et  dans 
Critique  d’Août)  et  de  Nathalie  Sarraute  dans  un  brillant  essai:  U  Ere  du 
soupçon.  L’avenir  dira  si  elle  a  vu  juste.  Il  est  très  difficile  d’analyser,  voire 
de  discerner  les  tendances  profondes  de  la  littérature  en  train  de  se  faire 
et  les  critiques  préfèrent  se  tourner  vers  l’étude  du  passé.  En  ce  domaine 
les  exégèses  n’ont  pas  fait  défaut:  la  récolte  est  abondante  et  de  qualité. 

Parmi  les  ouvrages  généraux,  citons  l’austère  Espace  littéraire  de  Maurice 
Blanchot,  le  subtil  Poésie  et  profondeur  de  J.-P.  Richard,  l’intéressant 
Baroque  et  Renaissance  poétique  de  Marcel  Raymond  et  l’érudit  Créations 
littéraires  en  France  de  Jean  Pommier. 

Les  classiques  n’ont  pas  été  négligés.  Lucien  Goldman  a  publié  une 
brillante  analyse  marxiste  de  Pascal:  Le  Dieu  caché,  où  certains  ont  vu 
une  analyse  pascalienne  du  marxisme.  Racine  n’est  pas  sorti  indemne  du 
livre  de  Raymond  Picard  qui  nous  le  montre  avant  tout  préoccupé  de  sa 
carrière  (La  Carrière  de  Racine).  La  réputation  de  Vigny  a  beaucoup 
souffert  des  soins  attentifs  d’Henri  Guillemin  qui  nous  prouve  dans  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Vigny  Homme  d’Ordre  et  Poète  que  le  poète  altier  des  Destinées 
s’est  conduit  parfois  comme  un  vulgaire  indicateur  de  police.  Stendhal, 
Nerval,  Barrés  et  Mallarmé  n’ont  eu  qu’à  se  louer  des  solides  études  que 
leur  consacrent  Mme  Albéres  (Stendhal  et  le  naturel),  Marie- Jeanne  Durry 
(Nerval  et  le  mythe)  Robert  Goffin  (Mallarmé  vivant)  et  Henri  Mondor 
(Barrés  avant  le  quartier  latin). 

Pour  l’époque  contemporaine,  quelques  livres  généraux  attirent  l’atten¬ 
tion:  le  Bilan  littéraire  du  XXe  siècle  d ’Albéres,  au  titre  prétentieux  mais 
qui  peut  rendre  des  services  aux  étudiants,  L’Epoque  contemporaine  d’André 
Billy  plein  de  précieuses  informations,  La  Vie  du  théâtre  de  Robert  Kemp 
et  une  Philosophie  du  Surréalisme  de  F.  Alquié.  Deux  ouvrages  importants 
éclairent  la  personnalité  de  Gide:  La  Jeunesse  d’André  Gide  de  Jean  Delay 
qui  était  son  médecin,  et  Madeleine  et  André  Gide  de  Jean  Schlumberger. 
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Roger  Quilliot  a  publié  le  meilleur  essai  actuel  sur  Camus  avant  La  Chute: 
La  Mer  et  les  prisons;  René  Micha  a  consacré  une  remarquable  étude  à 
Pierre- Jean  Jouve. 

Nous  voici  arrivé  au  terme  de  ce  bilan  hâtif.  Comme  on  peut  le  voir,  il 
est  dans  l’ensemble  favorable.  Mais  il  ne  doit  pas  nous  dissimuler  que  la 
littérature  française  traverse  actuellement  une  difficile  période  de  transi¬ 
tion.  La  première  moitié  du  XXe  siècle  a  vu  une  extraordinaire  floraison 
de  grands  écrivains  dont  les  derniers,  Sartre  et  Camus  sont  toujours  bien 
vivants,  mais  font  déjà  figure  de  classiques.  Aucune  révélation  comparable 
à  la  leur  n’a  eu  lieu  depuis  dix  ans.  Mais  le  terrain,  s’il  se  repose,  est  toujours 
riche  et  varié.  Nul  doute  que  nous  ne  voyons  germer  à  plus  ou  moins  brève 
échéance  une  moisson  nouvelle  aussi  abondante  que  les  anciennes. 

University  of  Michigan 


Romain  Rolland  and  H.  G.  Wells 

by  William  T.  Starr 
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^  ^OMAIN  ROLLAND’S  readings  in  English  literature  were  broad 
and  deep  enough  that  they  cannot  fail  to  have  contributed  to  his  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  writer.  Among  British  authors  whom  he  mentions  and  com¬ 
ments  upon  are  Milton  (Rolland,  Vie  de  Ramakrishna  [Paris,  1930],  pp. 
80-81),  Carlyle,  Bernard  Shaw  (Rolland,  Journal  des  années  de  guerre 
[Paris,  1950],  Index),  Emily  Bronte,  Jane  Austen,  and  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  (unpublished  letters  to  Mile.  Madeleine  Rolland,  Oct.  15,  Nov. 
20,  Nov.  30,  1916,  and  Sept.  2,  1917).  After  reading  Fielding,  whom  he 
called  “robust,”  Rolland  wrote,  especially  a  propos  of  Joseph  Andrews : 
“Il  est  notre  père,  à  nous  tous,  romanciers  de  la  vie  contemporaine  et 
bourgeoise”  (unpublished  letter  to  Mme.  Sofia  Bertolini  Gonzaga-Guer- 
rieri  April  12,  1909).  An  important  part  of  his  literary  fare  was  the  works 
of  various  contemporary  English  writers.  By  1914,  as  we  have  pointed 
out  elsewhere,  he  had  decided  that  the  greatest  contemporary  Enghsh 
novelists  were  Arnold  Bennett,  who  had  visited  Rolland  early  m  l 9 
(see  the  Journal  of  Arnold  Benrntt  [New  York,  1933],  p.  404),  H.  G.  Wells, 
and  John  Galsworthy.1  Rolland  met  the  last  two  writers  personally  after 
the  First  World  War,  when,  in  1923,  he  went  to  England  on  the  occasion 
of  the  P.E.N.  Club  meeting.  At  this  time  he  visited  Hardy  and  Shaw, 

and  met  Galsworthy,  Wells,  and  others.2  .  . 

It  may  have  been  Wells’s  science  fiction  that  was  the  starting  point 
for  a  fantasy  and  motion  picture  scenario  by  Rolland:  La  Révolte  des 
machines,  ou  la  Pensée  déchaînée  (Paris,  1921).  In  this  fantasy  m  winch 
the  machines  revolt  against  man  and  attempt  to  drive  him  out  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  satire  and  social  criticism  is  greater  than  in  many  of  ™ 
stories  but  a  similar  idea  of  technological  progress  may  be  detected.  Both 
men  accept  the  usefulness  of  machines,  but  paint  a  grim  picture  o  a 
technologically  dominated  future.  We  can  of  course  only  speculate  that 
Wells’s  fantasies  were  the  starting  point  for  Rolland  He  had  long  bee 
acquainted  with  them,  having  read  them  apparently  soon  after  their 

i  See  my  article,  “Romain  Rolland  and  Thomas  Hardy,”  Modern  Language  Quar- 

‘^oln^  deS  écrivains”  Rassegna  Interna, donaU, 

V  fTime-Juîv  1923)  632-642;  also  in  an  account  of  the  same  meeting,  un 
Ibove  Se  in  Europe,  II  (June-Sept.,  1923),  102-106,  and  in  an  abridged  version 

his  Quinze  ans  de  combat  (Paris,  1935). 
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translation  into  French.3  The  first  mention  that  I  have  found  of  Wells  is 
in  a  letter  from  Rolland  to  Mme.  Sofia  Bertolini  Gonzaga-Guerrieri,  June 
13,  1909: 

Que  diriez-vous,  si  vous  alliez  continuer  [à  engraisser ],  et  si  votre  docteur 
avait  trouvé  la  fameuse  Hérakléophorbia  de  M.  Bennington,  qui  fait  grossir 
les  herbes,  les  animaux  et  les  hommes,  sans  qu’il  y  ait  plus  aucun  moyen 
ensuite  d’arrêter  leur  croissance ?  {Vous  connaissez  l’amusant  et  fantastique 
roman  de  Wells:  Place  aux  géants?) 


He  was  of  course  also  acquainted  with  the  non-science  fiction  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  writer.  Rolland  mentioned  several  of  Wells’s  novels  in  1917.  He  wrote 
to  Mile.  Madeleine,  May  14,  that  he  had  read  Miss  Waters,  but  made 
no  comment  about  it;  on  April  27,  he  wrote  to  her  about  The  History  of 
Mr.  Polly  (translated  into  French  in  1912)  :  “J’ai  lu  l ’Histoire  de  M.  Polly 
de^  Wells,  que  j’ai  trouvée  vulgaire,  mais  excellente.  Wells  me  paraît  lui- 
même  de  cette  classe, — un  petit  boutiquier  de  génie.  Il  est  un  M.  Polly 
qui  a  réussi.”  At  the  same  time  he  was  reading  Bealby  (translated  in  1915), 
about  which  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  April  29:  “Je  ne  savais  pas  qu’il  pou¬ 
vait  écrire  des  œuvres  d’aussi  franche  bouffonnerie.  C’est  un  heureux 
bonhomme.”  There  was  perhaps  a  note  of  envy  in  these  words,  for  Rol¬ 
land,  as  he  confided  to  his  sister  in  a  letter  of  Nov.  27,  1916,  had  felt  stirr¬ 
ing  within  him  all  sorts  of  characters.  He  had  written  his  gay  and  lusty 
Colas  Breugnon  (1912-1913),  but  he  was  too  serious  about  his  creations; 
he  could  not  laugh  with  them,  and  rarely  at  them,  and  Colas  does  not 
always  come  off  well.  A  touch  of  Wells’s  buffoonery  would  perhaps  not 
have  been  amiss  as  a  counter-irritant  for  the  occasionally  unrelieved 
seriousness  of  his  novels.  Rolland  admired  this  and  other  qualities  in 
Wells:  his  “good  sense,”  intelligence,  and  especially  his  marvelous  power 
of  artistic  rejuvenation  {Journal  des  années  de  guerre,  p.  717). 

Rolland’s  admiration  was  returned,  for  Wells  considered  him  an  im¬ 
portant  novelist.  In  his  essay  “The  Contemporary  Novel,”  Fortnightly 
Remew,  November  1,  1911  (pp.  860-873),  Wells  pointed  out  that  since 
e  days  of  Dickens  the  novel  had  been  contracting,  subordinating  char¬ 
acterization  to  story,  description  to  drama.  He  rejoiced  to  see  signs  of  a 
return  to  a  looser,  more  spacious  form.  The  movement,  which  was  a  re¬ 
volt  against  the  exacting  and  cramping  conditions  of  artistic  perfection 
and  a  return  to  the  freedom  and  discursiveness  of  such  English  novels  as 
Tristram  Shandy  and  Tom  Jones,  was  partly  of  English  origin  and  partly 
o  foreign  origin,  “and  derives  a  stimulus  from  such  bold  and  original 
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enterprises  as  that  of  Monsieur  Romain  Rolland  in  his  Jean- 
Christophe.  .  .  If  Wells  was  correct,  it  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
cross-currents  of  literary  influence.  The  representative  of  the  nation  which 
had  done  more  than  any  other  to  bring  the  novel  to  a  compact  form  of  a 
certain  type  of  artistic  perfection  was  one  of  the  influences  leading  to¬ 
wards  the  form  that  is  the  complete  opposite. 

Besides  the  esteem  they  felt  for  each  other  as  men  of  letters,  the  fact 
that  both  men  were  in  their  ways  reformers  added  another  bond  to  their 
relationship.  The  specific  reforms  they  aimed  at  and  their  methods  were 
frequently  different,  but  the  spirit  was  much  the  same.  On  one  particular 
point  they  agreed:  the  necessity  for  transcending  the  bounds  of  the  nar¬ 
rowly  national,  but  again  their  means  for  so  doing  differed;  Rolland  was 
essentially  a  mystic,  while  Wells  was  a  fellow  traveller  of  the  scientists.4 
They  were  bound  to  conflict.  Their  ideas  began  to  differ  sharply  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1914.  Rolland,  through  his  English  editor, 
Heinemann,  asked  Wells  to  sign  a  protest  against  the  devastation  of 
Louvain  and  Rheims.  Wells  answered  that  he  would  be  happy  to  do  so, 
and  suggested  that  a  statement  of  faith  in  Russia  and  her  future  would 
be  of  immense  value.  Would  Rolland  sign?  Rolland  would,  but  only  on 
certain  conditions.  He  affirmed  his  faith  in  the  spiritual  strength  and  the 
future  of  the  Russian  people,  but  expressed  his  profound  distrust  of  “le 
tsarisme  monstrueux,”  which  was  moreover  infected  with  Germanism  He 
refused  to  combat  one  monster  (Prussian  imperialism)  to  defend  another. 
Wells  he  thought,  should  state  that  the  Russia  they  believe  in  is  free 
Russia  “celle  qui  doit  constituer  un  jour  (c’est  inévitable)  les  Etats-Unis 
slaves  ! .  .  .”  (letter  to  Wells,  Oct.  4,  1914;  see  the  Journal  des  années  de 
auerre  p  69)  6  Wells  signed  Rolland’s  protest,  but  did  not  himself  draw 
up  the  statement  of  faith  as  Rolland  had  suggested.  The  latter’s  own  ex- 
Dression  of  faith  in  Russia  came  shortly  afterwards,  in  part,  m  his  De 
deux  maux  le  moindre:  Pangermanisme,  Panslavisme,”  which  appeared 

in  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  October  12,  1914.  .  , 

Rolland  was  probably  not  aware  of  all  that  Wells  wrote  in  the  Trmes 
fLondon)  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  not,  certainly,  of  Wells  s 
letters  to  the  editor  ( Times,  August  8,  17,  20,  24,  1914)  urging  the  organi¬ 
sation  and  arming  for  homefront  duties  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  all  who 
were  too  old,  young,  or  infirm  to  go  into  the  regular  army,  for  there  is  no 
comment  in  his  Journal  des  années  de  guerre  (largely  a  collection  of  the 
_.  ,  „  .  jOT,fa  thp  Epole  Normale  Supérieure  were  very  close  to  the  mark 

■  S  wSUTeyTbld  S  “Mland,  léViddhâ  musical  d-une  mysticité 
in  1886  >f  Cloître  de  la  rue  d’Ulm  .  .  .  (Pans,  1952),  p.  18. 

révolutionnaire^  &  moderate  stand  concerning  revolutionary  Russia. 

His  attitude  was  ’not  unfavorable,  but  it  was  far  from  the  enthusiastic  faith  that 
Rolland  had  begun  to  feel  for  the  new  Russia,  by  1919. 
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hysterical  attitudes  and  utterances  of  those  years).  Articles  about  him¬ 
self  were  brought  to  his  notice,  and  among  them  was  an  open  letter  by 
Wells:  “The  Lament  of  a  Pacifist,”  Daily  Chronicle,  March  17,  1916. 
Wells,  who  had  just  read  Au-dessus  de  la  mêlée  (and  perhaps  some  of  the 
glowing  reviews  of  it  in  the  English  press),  expressed  his  violent  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Holland's  ideas.  What  exactly,  he  asked,  is  the  struggle  Rolland  is 
carrying  on?  (Wells  did  not  apparently  believe  that  Rolland  was  “above 
the  struggle.”)  Rolland’s  impassioned  sincerity  was  clear,  but  not  his 
aims.  Wells  criticized  severely  the  “wild  and  whirling  passage,”  in  which 
Rolland  denounced  the  Allies’  use  of  Colonial  troops  and  their  alliance 
with  Cossack,  Turkish,  and  Japanese  supporters.  Wells  asked  him  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  passage  so  that  the  troops  in  question  would  not  be  outraged. 
One  of  Rolland’s  particularly  insistent  enemies,  P.-H.  Loyson  also  criti¬ 
cized  this  passage,  and  Rolland  believed  that  Loyson  had  inspired,  in 
part,  Wells’s  open  letter.  He  transcribed  it  in  his  Journal  des  années  de 
guerre  (pp.  717-720),  noting  that  it  was  a  monument  of  foul  play,  un¬ 
expected  from  a  man  whose  good  sense  and  intelligence  he  esteemed.  His 
supposition  is  almost  proved  by  the  enthusiastic  preface  which  Wells 
wrote,  a  year  later,  to  Lady  Frazer’s  translation  into  English  of  Loyson’s 
Etes-vous  neutres  devant  le  crime?  ( Gods  Above  the  Battle  [London,  1917]). 6 
The  book  is  a  collection  of  Loyson’s  articles  lauding  the  bellicose  and  de¬ 
molishing  the  defeatists  and  pacifists,  among  whom  Rolland  receives 
particularly  nasty  attention. 

Wells  repeated  his  criticisms  in  the  course  of  a  controversy  with  Cle¬ 
ment  J.  Bundock,  who  defended  Rolland  after  Wells’s  first  attack.7  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Wells  was  at  least  partly  right,  but  he  was  thinking  in 
terms  of  practical,  concrete  political  and  diplomatic  moves,  while  Rolland 
tended  to  speak  in  more  general  and  warmly  idealistic  words;  he  did  not 
intend  to  make  specific  proposals  or  to  offer  specific  remedies.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  defeat  of  militarism  was  necessary,  but  did  not  limit  this 
evil  to  Germany;  furthermore,  he  was  concerned  too  with  combating  an 
even  greater  enemy — hatred. 

In  France  and  England,  Rolland  had  been  labelled  a  proponent  of  peace 
at  any  price,  and  called  a  key  figure  in  the  “peace  offensive,”  a  defeatist. 


6  Wells’s  open  letter  also  appeared  in  Italian  translation  as  the  introduction  to 
Char  es  Albert,  Al  di  sotlo  della  mischia  (Milano,  1916),  an  Italian  translation  of 
Charles  Albert,  Au-dessous  de  la  mêlée  (Paris,  1916). 

7  <<(?Ptn  Letter  t0  Mr’  H-  G-  Wells,”  Labour  Leader,  March  21,  1916.  This  letter 
opened  the  controversy  which  was  continued  in  the  columns  of  the  Labour  Leader, 

pn  6,  13,  20,  1916,  and  was  sufficiently  acid  to  be  interesting  if  not  overly  instruc- 
îve.  Bundock  had  written  an  enthusiastic  review  of  Above  the  Struggle,  shortly  after 

9  1916  m  g  ’ <<The  B°0k  We  HaVe  Waited  F0r’”  Lah0Ur  Leader’  Bareli 
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Wells,  criticizing  opponents  of  the  war,  wrote  that  they  were  “au-dessus 
de  la  mêlée — as  the  man  said  when  they  asked  him  where  he  was  when 
the  bull  gored  his  sister.”8  He  aimed  his  remarks  especially  at  the  socialists 
grouped  around  the  Labour  Leader:  Bertrand  Russell,  Vernon  Lee,  and  E.  D. 
Morel.9  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  (Times,  May  23, 1916,  p.  9)  Wells  claimed  that 
the  groups  which  were  running  the  Labour  Leader  and  the  Weekly  Herald 
were  striving  to  impede  the  war  effort.  These  were  the  groups  that  Rol¬ 
land  first  hailed  as  the  hope  of  England,  and  among  which  his  war-time 
writings  found  favor.  However,  Rolland  later  made  some  reservations 
about  the  Socialist  Party  in  England  when  he  saw  it  taking  advantage 
of  war-time  necessities  to  impose  its  demands  upon  the  government  in 
the  worst  of  opportunistic  traditions  ( J ournal  des  années  de  guerre,  pp. 

1000-1001). 

In  1919  Wells  felt  that  their  ideas  were  close  enough  to  resume  his  posi¬ 
tion  beside  Rolland.  The  latter,  discussing  the  complexion  of  Barbusse ’s 
revolutionary  group  “Clarté,”  which  included  such  widely  differing  men 
as  Anatole  France,  Paul  Fort,  Bernard  Shaw,  and  H.  G.  Wells,  noted 
that  the  latter  “.  .  .paraît-il,  a  écrit  [à  Barbusse]  qu’il  m’a  attaqué  naguère, 
mais  que  maintenant  il  verra  très  volontiers  son  nom  à  côté  du  mien.”10 
Twelve  years  later  it  appeared  besides  Rolland’s,  in  a  protest  against  the 
second  conviction  of  a  French  conscientious  objector,  on  the  same  charge, 
by  the  same  court.11  However,  in  1924,  after  talking  with  Wells  m  Geneva 
Rolland  carried  away  a  rather  unfavorable  impression  about  the  English 

writer. 


J’ai  revu  Wells  el  Nansen,  el  nous  avons  eu  ensemble  d’assez  longs  entre¬ 
tiens:  Nansen,  devenu  pessimiste,  et  Wells,  resté  toujours  optimiste:  non 
qu’il  voie  la  situation  du  monde  moins  critique:  mais  tout  l  amuse;  les  luttes 
présentes  et  futures  en  long  et  en  large  de  la  plm'ete  sont  un  divertissement 
pour  son  esprit  curieux,  qui,  pour  se  mettre  m  repos  se  persuade  que  tend 
finira  bien-dans  cinq  ou  six  mille  ansi  (letter  to  Maxrni  Gorki,  Sept.  21, 
1924,  unpublished). 

Rolland  was  again  disappointed  in  Wells  in  1930.  At  the  time  of  Rabin¬ 
dranath  Tagore’s  visit  to  England,  Rolland  noted  that  Wells,  who  had 
come  to  see  Tagore,  displayed  only  mediocre  intelligence,  and  was  in¬ 
capable  of  recognizing  the  true  importance  of  the  Indian  question. 

*  Wells,  Italy,  France,  and  Britain  at  War  (New  York,  1917),  pp.  196-197. 

»  Ibid.,  pp.  191,  240. 

io  Journal  des  années  de  guerre,  June  13,  1919, ,  p. 

n  gee  the  statement  in  the  Journal  français  (Mexico,  D  F .)  Sept.  20  1931. 

it  Rolland,  Inde.  Journal  1915-1943  (Paris,  Lausanne,  Bâle,  1951),  p.  • 
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As  might  be  expected  with  novelists  who  felt  as  deeply  about  the  war 
as  these  men  did,  both  produced  war  novels,  Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through, 
and  Clerambault  respectively.  Both  novels  are  concerned  with  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  a  man  towards  the  war,  before  and  after  the  death  of  a  son  at  the 
front.  But  this  is  only  a  superficial  similarity,  for  the  true  subject  of  Cle¬ 
rambault  is  the  swallowing  up  of  the  soul  of  a  man  in  the  collective  hys¬ 
teria,  and  the  gradual  cognizance  of  the  extent  to  which  he  had  abdicated 
his  individuality.  For  Clerambault  the  result  is  critical,  and  the  novel  is 
largely  his  examen  de  conscience.  He  determines  to  live  in  accordance  with 
what  he  has  come  to  believe  right,  and  there  are  in  the  novel  strong  re¬ 
ligious  overtones.  In  contrast,  Mr.  Britling  maintained  his  independence 
of  thought  from  the  beginning,  effected  a  compromise  between  what  he 
knew  and  what  he  must  do,  and  underwent  no  crisis  of  a  religious  or  any 
other  nature.  The  English  novel,  written  in  1916,  was  translated  into 
French  in  1917;  Clerambault  was  also  begun  in  1916  and  was  finished  in 
1917,  although  not  published  until  1920.  Both  men,  independently,  had 
lost  their  confidence  in  the  absolute  right  of  England  and  France,  and  the 
absolute  wrong  of  Germany,  Rolland  in  1914-1915,  Wells  not  until  1916. 

Northwestern  University 
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par  René  Girard 


_ ARYENUS  à  un  point  déterminé  de  leur  évolution  stylistique  certains 

auteurs,  semble-t-il,  doivent  enterrer  soit  le  romancier  qu’ils  furent,  soit 
l’écrivain  qu’ils  sont  devenus.  Saint-Exupéry  qui,  avant  de  mourir,  ne 
songeait  plus  qu’à  Citadelle,  Malraux,  lorsqu’il  se  tourne  vers  Les  Voix  du 
silence  choisissent  la  première  solution.  Chez  ces  écrivains  il  n’y  a  pas 
rupture  entre  le  roman  et  l’essai  qui  lui  succède.  C’est  une  meme  vision, 
ce  sont  des  idées  au  moins  ébauchées  déjà,  qui  se  dégagent  de  leur  gangue 
romanesque,  s’expriment  systématiquement,  sans  la  médiation  de  per¬ 
sonnages  fictifs.  Le  roman  meurt  de  sa  mort  naturelle.  Pourquoi  Malraux 
inventerait-il  encore  des  scènes  de  violence,  d’érotisme  et  de  mort?  Les 
objets  réels  désormais  et  singulièrement  les  œuvres  d’art  ont  tous  ce  goût 
de  violence,  d’érotisme  et  de  mort  qui  est  passé  dans  son  style. 

Un  Giono,  par  contre,  choisit  la  seconde  solution.  Il  renonce  à  lui-même 
pour  ne  point  renoncer  au  roman.  Son  premier  style  romanesque  évoluait 
rapidement  vers  le  poème  en  prose.  Giono  se  suicide  stylistiquement.  Dans 
les  cinq  volumes  de  Chroniques,  c’est  un  écrivain  neuf  qui  parle,  un  jeune 
écrivain  qui  se  cherche  des  modèles,  imite  Stendhal.  Giono  fera-t-il  une 
seconde  carrière  de  romancier?  En  dépit  du  succès  du  Hussard  sur  le  toit 
il  semble  qu’un  silence  relatif  se  fasse  autour  de  son  œuvre. 

Sartre,  lui  aussi,  a  dépassé  le  roman.  Après  La  Nausée,  le  courant  princi¬ 
pal  de  son  œuvre  se  déplace  vers  l’essai  philosophique,  vers  le  théâtre. 
Dans  L’Etre  et  le  néant  la  vision  de  Roquentin  est  enfermée,  codifiée, 
systématisée.  Sartre,  néanmoins,  ne  renonce  ni  à  lui-même,  ni  au  roman. 
C’est  là  une  troisième  solution,  semble-t-il.  Mais  le  roman  sartrien,  dé¬ 
sormais,  est  tout  entier  fabriqué;  il  ne  répond  plus  à  une  exigence  person¬ 
nelle  mais  à  un  souci  pédagogique.  _  A  . 

Lorsqu’il  réclame  des  personnages  tantôt  sujets,  tantôt  objets,  jamais 
les  deux  à  la  fois,  Sartre  ne  recherche  pas  d’abord  la  vraisemblance.  Il  ne 
formule  pas  quelque  règle  des  trois  unités  romanesques.  Respecter  la  liberté 
des  personnages  ce  n’est  pas  les  abandonner  à  eux-mêmes,  ce  qui  ne  veut 
strictement  rien  dire,  mais  ne  jamais  les  interrompre  lorsqu  ils  présentent 
leur  point  de  vue.  Le  romancier  ne  peut  renoncer  a  etre  Dieu,  puisque  c  est 
lui  qui  crée  ses  personnages,  mais  il  ne  sera  plus  ce  Dieu  complice  qui  ouvre 
à  chaque  lecteur  les  portes  de  son  paradis  en  l’associant  à  1  exercise  de  sa 
toute-puissance.  Comment  le  lecteur  de  Stendhal  se  reconnaitrait-il ,  en 
Valenod  ou  en  Rénal  puisque,  si  semblable  soit-il  à  ces  personnages  c  se 
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lui,  en  somme,  qui  démonte  et  remonte,  sans  difficulté  aucune,  leur  mé¬ 
canisme  d’imbécile  ou  d’hypocrite. 

Au  lieu  de  nous  avertir  bruyamment  qu’il  ne  faut  point  sympathiser 
avec  eux,  Sartre,  Dieu  lointain  et  janséniste,  montre  ses  personnages  de 
mauvaise  foi  soit  de  l’intérieur,  soit  de  l’extérieur  par  les  yeux  d’autres 
personnages.  C’est  un  piège  qu’il  nous  tend:  notre  propre  mauvaise  foi  va 
se  calquer  sur  celle  du  héros;  lorsque  nous  nous  sommes  identifiés  à  ce 
dernier  l’Autre  surgit  à  sa  place,  installé  dans  un  univers  différent  mais 
tout  aussi  justifié  à  ses  propres  yeux,  tout  aussi  rassuré  que  nous  l’étions 
tout-à-l’heure.  Et  notre  mauvaise  foi  nous  sera  peut-être  révélée  en  même 
temps  que  celle  des  personnages.  L’objectif  principal  est  la  psychanalyse 
existentielle  du  lecteur,  une  psychanalyse  par  analogie,  si  j’ose  dire. 

Malraux,  Saint-Exupéry,  Sartre  ne  donnent-ils  pas  raison,  chacun  à  sa 
manière,  à  ceux  qui  font  du  roman  un  genre  inférieur?  Un  Valéry  et,  de 
nos  jours,  un  Cioran,  lorsqu’ils  affichent  leur  mépris  pour  le  roman,  ne  font 
que  reprendre  une  tradition  millénaire.  Le  terme  lui-même  rappelle  cette 
infériorité:  le  roman  c’est  ce  qui  s’écrit  en  langue  vulgaire,  ce  patois  que 
dédaignent  les  clercs.  C’est  le  genre  où  la  littérature  est  le  plus  loin  de  sa 
précieuse  essence;  il  peut,  tout  au  plus,  nous  rapprocher  un  peu  d’elle, 
véhicule  du  romancier  chez  un  Malraux  ou  un  Saint-Exupéry  qui  l’abandon¬ 
nent,  une  fois  parvenus  à  la  maîtrise  d’eux-mêmes  et  de  leur  art,  véhicule 
du  lecteur  chez  Sartre  qui  s’établit  au  niveau  de  ce  lecteur  pour  le  conduire, 
tout  doucement,  vers  une  vérité  dont  l’expression  didactique  lui  échappe¬ 
rait  peut-être.  Cela  non  plus  n’est  pas  nouveau.  Le  patois  roman  servit 
d’abord  aux  prédicateurs  dont  les  ouailles  ne  comprenaient  plus  le  latin. 
Les  premiers  romans  furent  des  romans  à  thèse. 

La  distinction  entre  œuvre  à  thèse  et  sans  thèse,  entre  le  véhicule  de 
l’auteur  et  celui  du  lecteur  n’est  d’ailleurs  pas  nette.  Un  Jouhandeau,  un 
Jean  Genet,  dans  les  œuvres  de  leur  maturité,  défendent  très  consciemment 
cette  éthique  et  cette  esthétique  inversées  qui  n’étaient  qu’implicites  dans 
leurs  premiers  romans.  Le  Genet  du  J oumal  des  Voleurs,  par  exemple,  fort 
non  seulement  de  ses  romans  antérieurs  mais  aussi  de  la  psychanalyse 
sartrienne,  sait  parfaitement  qu’il  utilise  l’homosexualité  et  le  cambriolage 
pour  subvertir  l’univers  moral  du  lecteur.  Faut-il  parler  de  roman  à  thèse 
dès  qu  un  romancier  parvient  a  un  certain  degré  de  conscience  dans  son 
art? 

A  quel  moment  l’écrivain  cesse-t-il  de  se  faire  pour  faire  des  romans? 
Faut-il  considérer  comme  romans  à  thèse  ceux  qui  défendent  des  idées 
organisées  en  idéologie?  Ces  idées  sont  déjà  connues  de  nous  mais  qui  nous 
prouve  que  l’auteur,  lui,  n’est  pas  en  train  de  les  réinventer?  Certains  voient 
dans  La  Peste  de  Camus  un  roman  à  thèse.  Pourquoi,  dans  ce  cas,  épargner 
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L’Etranger  dont  le  contenu  intellectuel  se  retrouve  inchangé  dans  Le  Mythe 
de  Sisyphe ? 

La  distinction  est  d’autant  plus  difficile  que  le  héros  du  roman  contempo¬ 
rain  vit  toujours  un  peu  la  même  aventure;  les  détails  diffèrent,  la  structure 
est  identique:  c’est  celle  de  la  chute  et  du  rachat  dont  le  Raskolnikov  de 
Dostoievski  nous  offre,  peut-être,  l’exemple  le  plus  net.  Que  le  roman  dé¬ 
fende  des  idées  toutes  faites  ou  qu’il  aide  le  romancier  à  les  faire,  le  héros 
est  toujours  le  chiffre  d’une  transcendance,  celle  du  romancier  lui-même 
ou  celle  qu’il  veut  suggérer  à  son  lecteur.  Rejeté  par  le  monde  le  héros  finit 
par  vouloir  son  exil  car  le  monde  des  hommes  se  révèle  éthiquement  et 
esthétiquement  faux;  le  sens  de  l’expérience  se  renverse  lorsque  le  héros 
pénètre  dans  un  monde  plus  vrai  mais  caché  qui  éclaire  par  contraste  le 
monde  faux,  le  monde  trop  réel  des  foules.  Ce  schéma  subsiste  même  lorsque 
le  romancier  est  au  service  d’une  idéologie  consacrée  et  triomphante.  Le 
romancier  fait  jouer  la  distinction  entre  la  lettre  et  l’esprit.  Les  héros 
pécheurs  de  Mauriac  et  de  Bernanos  témoignent  de  la  vérité  catholique 
en  face  de  catholiques  repus  et  rassurés  qui  les  rejettent  et  les  condamnent. 

Ce  n’est  guère  que  dans  les  romans  communistes  que  le  rachat  reste 
accompagné  ou  même  est  remplacé  par  une  réhabilitation  effective  aux 
veux  du  monde.  Persécutés  par  les  réactionnaires  ou  les  mauvais  com¬ 
munistes  qui  tiennent,  mais  jamais  pour  longtemps,  les  leviers  de  com¬ 
mande,  les  bons  militants  finissent  toujours  par  prendre  leur  revanche.  Le 
“happy  ending”  est  de  rigueur;  un  Aragon,  un  Garaudy,  un  André  Std 
ne  veulent  point  détruire  chez  leurs  lecteurs  la  croyance  à  une  société 

m  L^dessein  de  Sartre  est  un  peu  semblable  mais  l’auteur  des  Chemins  de 
la  liberté  n’a  point  mené  son  héros,  Mathieu,  jusqu’au  terme  de  sa  course. 
Sartre  s’interrompt  au  moment  où  le  rachat  pressenti  va  ^ 

Faut-il  voir  là  l’indice  de  quelque  impuissance  fondamentale.  Je  lirais 
plutôt  dans  ce  renoncement  au  genre  le  peu  de  confiance  qu  éprouve  Sartre 
à  l’égard  du  roman,  même  du  roman  sartrien.  Donnez  au  lecteur  un  per- 
age  authentique  et  sa  mauvaise  foi  réussira  toujours  à  se  faire  un 
bouclier  de  plus  de  cette  authenticité.  Un  moraliste  véritable  est  toujours 
trop  pessimiste  pour  créer  des  personnages  vertueux.  Mme  de  Beauvoir 
s’est  avancée  davantage  avec  la  Françoise  de  L’Invitée  et  surtout  le  Blomard 
du  Sang  des  autres  mais,  remarquons  le,  c’est  toujours  dans  ce  fini  po 
Tnlur/art  des  hommes,  est  un  crime  que  s’accomplit  le  passage  de  la 
à  la  ^raie  authentique.  Mme  de  Beauvoir  n’est  pas  pax- 
ticiffièrement  sanguinaire  mais  elle  tient  à  souligner  l’incompatibilité 
foncière  entre  sa  morale  et  les  morales  reçues  qui  sont  pour  elle  les  mora  es 

dULe  renoncement  de  Sartre  et  les  précautions  de  Mme  de  Beauvoir  révèlent 
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la  tendance  fondamentale  du  roman  contemporain:  le  refus  de  la  bonne 
conscience  et  du  confort  moral.  A  partir  d’un  certain  degré  de  tension  éthi¬ 
que — de  ressentiment,  diraient  certains  critiques  malveillants— le  héros 
ne  transforme  plus  sa  disgrâce  en  triomphe  extérieur.  Seule  la  disgrâce  est 
triomphe,  invisible  aux  yeux  d’un  monde  foncièrement  mauvais,  d’un 
monde  avec  lequel  aucune  réconciliation,  aucun  accord  n’est  possible.  Et 
de  nos  jours  ce  n’est  plus  seulement  le  vieux  bonheur  mais  toute  vérité, 
toute  certitude  qui  deviennent  mensongères.  L’écrasement  est  la  seule  forme 
de  salut;  plus  il  sera  total,  plus  radicale  sera  la  répudiation  d’un  monde  et 
d’une  condition  parfaitement  intolérables. 

Jusqu’où  peut  descendre  cette  ascèse?  On  n’ira  guère  plus  loin,  sans 
doute,  que  Samuel  Beckett  dans  L’Innomable.  Privé  de  bras  et  de  jambes 
le  héros,  véritable  tronc  vivant,  est  déposé,  à  l’entrée  d’un  restaurant,  dans 
un  tonneau  d’où  émergent  à  peine  ses  yeux.  Vienne  le  froid  et  la  proprié¬ 
taire  compatissante  jette  une  bâche  sur  le  tonneau.  Humour,  tragédie?  La 
lecture  de  l’œuvre  doit  nous  conduire  au  paroxysme  d’impuissance  et 
d’effarement  dont  l’Innomable  fait  précisément  l’expérience,  seule  authenti¬ 
que  aux  yeux  de  son  auteur.  Tout  le  reste  est  mensonge  et  illusion.  Nous 
sourions  mais  l’Innomable  est  le  dernier  maillon  d’une  chaîne  qui  passe 
par  la  guillotine  de  Julien  Sorel  et  sa  méditation  de  prisonnier,  par  l’arsenic 
d’Emma  Bovary,  l’épilepsie  du  prince  Muishkine,  la  mort  de  l’Etranger 
de  Camus. 

Cette  ascèse  a-t-elle  encore  un  aspect  positif?  C’est  à  Maurice  Blanchot 
qu’il  faut  le  demander.  Les  héros  de  Thomas  l’obscur,  d ’Aminabad,  de 
L ’Arrêt  de  mort  et  du  Très  Haut  tendent  tous  vers  l’appréhension  de  l’ex¬ 
istence  “pure,”  c’est-à-dire  d’une  présence  qui  n’est  présence  ni  d’un  sujet 
déterminé  ni  à  des  objets  déterminés  mais  présence  de  tout  ce  qui  est  là, 
présence  qui  ne  peut  cesser,  conscience  absolue  qui  rappelle,  en  plus  terne, 
en  plus  gris,  sans  joie  ni  volonté,  le  Moi  pur  de  Valéry. 

Si  l’absence  de  vérité  toute  faite  constitue,  chez  Sartre,  une  nouvelle 
vérité,  le  sentiment  d’existence,  chez  Blanchot,  s’éprouve  comme  un  fait 
et  ne  peut  illuminer  le  monde  faux  des  hommes  en  lui  opposant  sa  vérité. 
Avec  le  contraste  entre  monde  faux  et  monde  vrai  conquis  sur  le  premier 
c’est  toute  la  profondeur  du  roman  dit  réaliste  qui  va  disparaître.  Ce  roman 
nouveau,  parfois  appelé  métaphysique,  tend,  comme  l’a  remarqué  le  criti¬ 
que  Bernard  Dort,  a  la  dimension  unique.  C’est  dire  que  l’aventure  ro¬ 
manesque,  toujours  renouvelable  comme  celle  des  héros  de  Kafka,  con¬ 
stitue  aussi  bien  l’ascèse  qui  ne  nous  délivre  jamais  totalement  du  passé 
que  l’effort  toujours  vain  pour  rebâtir  sur  de  nouvelles  bases.  Le  héros  ne 
gagne  rien,  ici,  à  n’être  point  physiquement  paralysé  comme  l’est  l’Innoma¬ 
ble.  Il  erre  dans  des  couloirs  d’hôpitaux,  des  antichambres  de  prison  ou  de 
tribunaux;  il  se  perd  le  soir  dans  des  villes  désertes,  mais  jamais  il  n’arrive 
nulle  part,  jamais  il  ne  rencontre  vraiment  personne. 

Cette  quete  qui  n’aboutit  pas  se  retrouve  chez  beaucoup  de  romanciers 
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venus  de  tous  les  points  de  l’horizon  littéraire,  aussi  différents,  parfois, 
de  Blanchot  et  de  Beckett  que  celui-ci,  dans  sa  truculence  désespérée  peut 
l’être  de  celui-là.  Aux  procédés  mentionnés  plus  haut  sont  parfois  associées 
de  vieilles  recettes  surréalistes  comme  dans  les  romans  de  Julien  Gracq 
et  surtout  son  Rivage  des  Syrtes ;  certains  de  ces  procédés  définissent  ce 
que  Jean  Cayrol,  l’auteur  de  Je  vivrai  l’amour  des  autres,  appelle  le  “ro¬ 
manesque  lazaréen;”  iis  tendent  vers  l’allégorie  dans  l’œuvre  de  Noël 
Delvaux;  ils  se  teignent  de  brutalité  et  d’érotisme  dans  un  nombre  étonnant 
d’œuvres  parues  depuis  la  guerre.  Ces  œuvres  s’inscriraient  sur  une  ligne 
reliant,  sans  solution  de  continuité,  le  roman  métaphysique  aux  reportages 
les  plus  réalistes  sur  l’univers  concentrationnaire. 

Si  cette  forme  romanesque  est  l’aboutissement  logique  de  certaines 


tendances  du  roman  classique,  la  volonté  de  mener  ces  tendances  a  leur 
terme  est  liée,  nous  le  voyons,  à  l’expérience  contemporaine.  Chez  certains 
romanciers,  surtout  chez  Blanchot,  le  roman  métaphysique  correspond  à 
une  démarche  réelle  de  l’esprit  et  de  la  sensibilité;  le  roman,  enfin  con¬ 
scient  d’être  un  véhicule  se  veut  tout  entier  véhicule;  s’il  tend  vers  l’immo¬ 
bilité  c’est  à  force  de  mouvement;  s’il  nie  toute  profondeur  c’e3t  à  force 
d’approfondissement.  Mais  ce  roman  “à  une  dimension,”  précisément  parce 
qu’il  n’a  plus  de  profondeur,  parce  qu’il  ne  crée  aucune  distance  entre 
l’écrivain  et  sa  réalité,  parce  qu’il  refuse  toute  interprétation,  toute  élabora¬ 
tion,  peut  être  aussi  le  roman  de  la  facilité.  De  même  qu’à  un  certain  degré 
de  frénésie  le  plus  grand  mystique  rejoint  le  pire  mécréant  et  le  péché  re¬ 
devient  aimable  par  la  bienfaisante  humiliation  qu’il  procure  thème 
favori  du  romancier  Jouhandeau— ,  de  même  l’ascèse  romanesque  la  plus 
intense  rejoint  l’absence  totale  d’ascèse,  l’impuissance  à  créer  la  profondeur, 
en  un  mot  la  médiocrité.  L’écriture  dite  blanche  se  prive  de  toutes  les  res¬ 
sources  de  la  langue,  appauvrit  vocabulaire  et  syntaxe;  héroïque  refus  du 
style  elle  devient  vite  le  masque  idéal  de  l’insignifiance.  On  l’imite  si  aisé¬ 
ment  qu’elle  est  déjà  la  plus  banale  des  écritures. 

Le  roman  métaphysique  n’est  donc  pas  viable;  il  ne  l’est  pas  plus  que 
le  roman  naturaliste  et  pour  les  mêmes  raisons.  Il  cherche  a  détruire  1  objet 
alors  que  le  naturalisme  voulait  éliminer  le  sujet.  Comme  ce  dernier  il  nous 
apparaîtra  bientôt  incapable  d’atteindre  l’expérience  concrete,  a  la  fois 
subjective  et  objective,  toujours  ambiguë.  Si  elle  n’était  pas  ceci  1  experience 
serait  soit  identique  chez  tous,  soit,  au  contraire,  incommunicable  et  1  acte 
d’écrire  n’aurait  aucun  sens.  Il  est  permis  de  croire  que  1  acte  d  écrire  n  a 
pas' de  sens  mais  il  est  impossible  de  fonder  sur  cette  croyance  une  littera- 

tUIl  n’y  a  donc  pas  lieu  de  s’étonner  si  les  procédés  des  deux  écoles,  la 
naturaliste  et  la  métaphysique,  tendent  à  se  rejoindre.  Le  dernier  en  date 
des  romanciers  métaphysiques,  .Main  Robbe-Gnllet,  auteur Mes  Gwmes, 
paru  en  1953  et  du  Voyeur,  qui  obtint  en  19oo  le  Grand  Prix  de  la  CntiW 
a  recours  à  une  description  visuelle,  minutieuse,  qui  ressemble  beaucoup 
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à  la  description  naturaliste  mais  dont  le  sens,  affirment  les  critiques,  est 
opposé  car  il  ne  s’agit  point  de  relier  l’objet  à  un  monde  signifiant  mais  au 
contraire  de  l’isoler.  C’est  oublier  que  le  naturalisme,  s’il  est  vraiment 
fidèle  à  ses  principes,  échoue,  en  dernier  ressort,  à  relier  l’objet  à  un  monde 
signifiant.  Encore  un  pas  et  les  extrêmes  se  rejoindront;  dans  les  deux  cas 
le  roman  n’a  qu’une  dimension  et  c’est,  en  fin  de  compte,  la  même:  la  vie 
est  remplacée  par  une  rhétorique. 

L’expérience  est  presque  terminée.  Son  échec  n’est  d’ailleurs  pas  celui 
des  romanciers  qui  la  menèrent  à  son  terme,  pas  plus  que  l’échec  du  natura¬ 
lisme  n’est  l’échec  de  Zola.  Dans  les  deux  cas  le  principle  d’erreur  est  le 
même,  c’est  cette  condescendance  que  depuis  toujours  l’on  manifeste  à 
l’égard  du  roman.  De  même  que  le  Moyen  Age  ne  veut  y  voir  que  de  l’épo¬ 
pée  dégradée  et  le  dix-septième  siècle  de  la  tragédie  corrompue  le  natura¬ 
lisme  y  voit  de  la  science  imparfaite  et  nous  y  voyons  de  la  philosophie 
diluée.  Ceux  qui  méprisent  le  roman  et  ceux  qui  veulent  le  “purifier,” 
Valéry  d’un  côté,  Blanchot  de  l’autre,  se  ressemblent  sur  un  point:  le 
caractère  concret  du  genre,  sa  double  appartenance  au  subjectif  et  à 
l’objectif,  son  absence  de  rigueur  leur  paraît  scandaleuse.  Naturalistes  et 
métaphysiciens,  suivant  leurs  préférences  théoriques,  considèrent  l’un  de 
ces  deux  pôles  comme  chose  impure  à  éliminer  si  l’on  veut  rejoindre  l’es¬ 
sence.  Mais  ils  détruisent  le  dynamisme  du  roman.  Si  le  roman  est  ascèse 
il  faut  donner  à  cette  ascèse  quelque  chose  à  brûler,  s’il  est  véhicule  il  faut 
à  ce  véhicule  un  point  de  départ.  Le  caractère  fondamental  de  toute  ascèse 
est  d’être  intransmissible;  si  le  dépassement  du  roman,  chez  certains  écri¬ 
vains  tels  que  Malraux  et  Sartre  fait  partie  de  leur  évolution  d’écrivain 
il  ne  faut  point  conclure  d’une  expérience  toujours  individuelle  au  dépasse¬ 
ment  du  genre  vers  le  non-romanesque  ou  vers  un  romanesque  entièrement 
autre. 

Les  Chemins  de  la  liberté  gardent  une  profondeur  mais  l’aventure  du 
héros  ne  fait  que  reproduire  la  dynamique  d’une  expérience  qui  se  déroule 
ailleurs.  Si  Sartre  maintient  le  roman  c’est,  essentiellement,  pour  des 
raisons  anti-romanesques;  il  condamne,  au  fond,  comme  œuvre  de  mauvaise 
foi,  toute  œuvre  dont  la  profondeur  est  en  train  de  se  faire  et  n’est  pas 
donnée.  C’est  pourquoi  ses  théories  romanesques  sont  inséparables  de  l’ex¬ 
périence  métaphysique  et  ce  n’est  point  vers  lui,  sans  doute,  que  se  tournera 
le  roman  une  fois  l’expérience  conclue.  Mais  il  est  une  œuvre  romanesque, 
la  plus  grande  peut-être,  de  notre  siècle,  qui  se  situe,  chronologiquement  et 
littérairement,  aussi  loin  des  expériences  naturalistes  que  du  roman  méta¬ 
physique:  c’est  celle  de  Marcel  Proust  qui  n’a  eu,  jusqu’ici,  qu’une  influence 
réduite  sur  les  jeunes  romanciers.  Si  l’on  me  permet,  pour  terminer,  de 
hasarder  une  prédiction,  je  dirai  que  le  roman  retrouvera  son  équilibre  et 
sa  profondeur  lorsqu’il  aura  découvert  A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu. 

Bryn  Mawr 


Le  Français  comme  langue  poétique 

par  Robert  Champigny 

F 

J _ ESSAYER  d’estimer  la  valeur  poétique  d’une  langue  ne  peut  mener 

qu’à  des  conclusions  très  personnelles  et  cela  pour  deux  raisons  au  moins. 

Tout  d’abord  la  comparaison  implicite  ou  explicite  qui  sera  faite  entre 
telle  langue  et  d’autres  ne  pourra  être  établie  sur  un  pied  d’égalité  si  l’une 
des  langues  est  la  langue  maternelle.  Cela  n’importe  sans  doute  pas  trop 
dans  le  domaine  des  considérations  prosaïques,  mais  exerce  par  contre  une 
influence  souvent  déterminante  sur  des  considérations  poétiques.  La 
langue  prosaïque  est  surtout  un  instrument,  la  langue  poétique  est  corps; 
ou  plutôt,  elle  fait  corps  avec  nous.  Le  mot  poétique  doit  en  quelque  sorte 
fuser  de  nos  membres,  de  nos  poumons,  de  notre  gorge,  ce  qui  donne  un 
avantage  probablement  décisif  à  la  langue  maternelle. 

Outre  l’origine,  il  faut  considérer  le  but.  La  préférence  accordée  à  une 
certaine  langue  aura  toutes  chances  de  refléter  une  conception  particulière, 
et  arbitraire,  de  la  poésie.  Je  me  souviens  d’un  exposé  d’Eliot  où  celui-ci 
louait  la  qualité  poétique  de  la  langue  anglaise  pour  des  raisons  qui  me 
paraissaient,  à  moi,  la  condamner,  ou  la  recommander  comme  langue  de 
prose.  Bien  mieux,  deux  personnes  pourront  apprécier  poétiquement  la 
même  langue  pour  des  raisons  différentes,  voire  opposées.  Le  français 
selon  Verlaine  n’est  pas  le  français  selon  Claudel. 

Laissons  ici  les  précautions  oratoires. 


Nous  signalerons  pour  commencer  deux  caractéristiques,  ou  plutôt 
deux  tendances,  qui  nous  semblent  mettre  en  danger  la  valeur  poétique 

du  français.  . 

On  doit  d’abord  se  méfier  du  souci  de  liaison  prosaïque  qu  on  dirait 

implanté  dans  la  structure  même  de  la  langue,  tant  l’habitude  est  de¬ 
venue  nature.  La  fréquence  des  mots  "de”  et  "que”  manifeste  au  mieux 
ce  souci.  On  parle  souvent  de  la  logique  de  la  prose  française  en  général. 
Mais  la  cohérence  prosaïque  ne  doit  pas  être  confondue  avec  une  cohérence 
logique.  Et  d’autre  part,  elle  doit  être  encore  moins  confondue  avec  une 
cohérence  poétique.  Les  mots  poétiques  ne  doivent  pas  se  subordonner 
les  uns  aux  autres.  Les  liaisons  syntaxiques  masquent  le  plus  souvent,  et 
compromettent  parfois,  les  rapports  poétiques.  Au  cœur  de  l’éloquence, 
ce  sont  les  liaisons  prosaïques  que  Verlaine  pouvait  déplorer  avec  raison. 


i  II  faut  noter  en  contre-partie  une  assez  grande  souplesse  syntaxique:  la  multi¬ 
plicité  des  tournures,  le  placement  assez  libre  du  mot  dans  la  charpente  de  la  phrase. 
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Il  ne  s’attaquait  pas,  par  contre,  à  l’élégance,  car  il  sut  concilier  élégance 
et  beauté  poétique.  Cette  alliance  est  exceptionnelle  pourtant  et  ne  peut 
s’exercer  que  sur  une  faible  étendue,  beauté  poétique  et  élégance  tirant 
vite  selon  des  directions  divergentes.  Giraudoux,  Gide,  Colette  furent  de 
bons  prosateurs.  La  même  manière  élégante,  voire  précieuse,  aurait  fait 
d’eux  des  poètes  détestables.  Or  il  semble  se  dégager  du  sein  de  la  langue 
française,  telle  qu’elle  a  été  modelée  par  des  siècles  de  culture  aristocrati¬ 
que  et  bourgeoise,  mais  aussi  populaire,  une  sorte  d’impératif  catégorique 
de  l’élégance. 

Selon  nous,  la  pente  de  l’élégance  est  beaucoup  plus  dangereuse  pour  le 
poète  que  pour  le  prosateur.  Il  ne  faut  pas  confondre  couture  et  littéra¬ 
ture:  ces  riens  dont,  paraît-il,  la  Parisienne  s’habille,  on  les  voit  trop 
souvent  exhiber  leur  élégant  néant  dans  des  revues  dites  littéraires.  Et  il 
ne  faut  surtout  pas  confondre  couture  et  poésie. 

La  plupart  des  poètes  du  siècle  actuel  l’ont  senti  et  ont  réagi  contre  le 
magnétisme  de  l’élégance  avec  des  résultats  variés.  A  un  pôle  notre  ap¬ 
préciation  personnelle  placerait  Claudel  dont  les  efforts  vers  la  puissance 
brute  aboutissent  trop  souvent,  comme  le  notait  Fournier,  à  donner  au 
lecteur  l’impression  pénible  d’avoir  affaire  à  une  traduction  juxtali¬ 
néaire.  Beaucoup  plus  acceptables  nous  paraissent  certains  textes  récents  de 
poètes  d’outre-mer  qui  nous  ont  révélé  un  français  insoupçonné,  qui  nous 
ont  montré  que  le  français  pouvait  être  dégagé  de  l’hypnotisme  racinien 
sans  pour  cela  perdre  son  assiette. 

Ces  deux  défauts,  soucis  de  liaison  prosaïque  et  d’élégance,  ne  sont  pas 
des  vices  de  constitution.  Il  s’agit  de  traditions  et  d’habitudes  dont  on 
peut  se  dégager  graduellement  si  l’on  en  devient  conscient.  Ayant  signalé 
leur  danger,  passons  à  l’énumération  de  ce  que  nous  considérons  comme 
avantageux. 

On  peut  noter  d’abord  l’unité  organique  d’une  langue  qui  s’est  dé¬ 
veloppée  graduellement  à  partir  d’une  même  souche,  qui  s’est,  pour  ainsi 
dire,  formée  “naturellement,”  et  qui  n’a  usé  de  greffes  qu’avec  parcimonie. 

A  la  suite  de  l’unité,  nous  mentionnerons  l’équilibre  entre  les  puissances 
vocaliques  et  consonantiques.  Si  l’on  assimile  les  voyelles  aux  couleurs,2 
les  consonnes  aux  lignes  et  au  relief,  on  peut  dire  que  la  langue  française 
compose  un  tableau  harmonieux. 

Puis  la  souplesse.  Ici  l’absence  d’accent  tonique  nous  paraît  un  avan¬ 
tage  singulier;  ce  qui  montre  peut-être  combien  les  idées  sur  la  poésie 
peuvent  varier:  Schopenhauer,  par  exemple,  considérait  cette  absence 

*  On  se  rappellera  le  sonnet  des  voyelles  de  Rimbaud.  Une  telle  synesthésie  est 
rendue  facile  par  le  fait  qu’en  français  la  prononciation  respecte  l’orthographe  en 
ce  qui  concerne  les  voyelles  simples.  C’est  là,  à  nos  yeux,  un  avantage. 
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d’accent  tonique  comme  une  infériorité.  Il  faut  se  garder  d’appliquer  sans 
jugement  un  plus  ou  moins  faible  accent  d’intensité  sur  la  dernière  syllabe 
des  mots.  Bien  des  vers,  surtout  parmi  les  vers  modernes,  gagneront  à  la 
diction  si  l’on  a  pris  soin  d’essayer  différents  placements  pour  les  accents. 
Il  y  a  ici,  pour  le  lecteur  comme  pour  l’auteur,  une  possibilité  de  choix 
que  les  langues  à  accent  tonique  ne  permettent  pas.  Sur  le  chapitre  de  la 
souplesse,  il  n’est  pas  non  plus  indifférent  de  noter  que  les  voyelles  ne 
sont  pas  déterminées  rigoureusement  en  longues  et  brèves.  Le  diseur  peut 
allonger  ou  raccourcir  tel  ou  tel  son  pour  le  bénéfice  de  son  interprétation.3 

Nous  signalerons  aussi  comme  un  avantage  la  relative  autonomie  des 
mots.  Nous  pensons  ici  à  une  autonomie  morphologique,  plutôt  que  syn¬ 
taxique,  plus  précisément  à  la  répugnance  des  mots  à  se  composer.  Le 
mot  français  sans  doute  s’inscrit  souvent  dans  un  groupe  sémantique 
abondant,  il  admet  assez  fréquemment  les  préfixes  et  suffixes.  Mais  ces 
additions  déjà  sont  incorporées  avec  mesure;  et  surtout  la  langue  fran¬ 
çaise  refuse  ces  alliages,  cette  hybridation  galopante,  qui  nous  paraissent 
diluer  la  qualité  poétique  du  composant  et  compromettre,  même  lors¬ 
qu’on  le  reverra  seul,  sa  pureté  d’unité  poétique.  Le  mot  poétique  doit 
garder  ses  distances,  afin  d’irradier.  Dans  le  même  domaine,  on  pourrait 
noter  la  division  en  genres  féminin  et  masculin,  convention  arbitraire 
sans  doute,  mais  qui  peut  être  assez  fréquemment  utilisée  et  justifiée 
poétiquement. 

Venons-en,  du  point  de  vue  de  la  richesse,  à  la  variété  des  sons  vocali- 
ques.  Je  pense  particulièrement  aux  sons  nasalisés  et  à  l’e  muet.  Les  pre¬ 
miers  permettent  les  demi-teintes,  et  il  n’est  pas  étonnant  de  les  voir  mis 
en  valeur  par  Verlaine.  Quant  à  l’e  muet,  sa  valeur  est  plutôt  rythmique 
que  sonore  (ou  colorée).  L’e  muet  assure  de  la  souplesse  au  mot,  surtout 
à  la  finale,  et  il  assure  aussi  de  la  souplesse  au  vers,  surtout  en  poésie 
moderne.  Il  peut  par  exemple  fournir  un  pont  léger  par-dessus  une  coupe. 
Le  niveau  technique  d’un  poète  se  reconnaît  assez  souvent  à  l’usage  qu’il 
fait  de  l’e  muet. 

La  variété  vocalique  est  particulièrement  importante  à  la  finale:  ici  la 
richesse  morphologique  du  français  entre  en  jeu.  Les  désinences  verbales 
méritent  une  mention  spéciale,  car  en  elles  se  concrétisent  des  émotions 
temporelles  alors  que  les  mots  autres  que  le  verbe  ne  peuvent,  par  eux- 
mêmes,  déclencher  que  des  émotions,  si  l’on  peut  dire,  spatiales. 

A  propos  de  la  désinence,  il  convient  de  dire  quelques  mots  sur  la  ques¬ 
tion  de  la  rime,  laquelle  a  été  généralement  mal  posée.  On  a  parlé  des 
“torts  de  la  rime,”  alors  que  ces  torts  étaient  imputables  aux  mauvais 
rimeurs  et  surtout  à  la  technique  classique. 

s  Cette  souplesse  ne  dégénère  pas.  Le  son  de  la  voyelle  ne  se  dilue  pas  en  diph¬ 
tongue.  Il  reste  ferme  et  lui-même  du  début  à  la  fin  de  l’émission. 
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Reconnaissons  les  torts  de  la  rime  plate.  Mais  la  monotonie  dont  on 
accuse  l’usage  de  la  rime  devrait  plutôt  être  attribuée  au  rythme  et  a  la 
syntaxe.  La  monotonie  sentie  à  la  rime  ponctue  le  fait  que  deux  vers  ont 
la  même  longueur  ou  qu’ils  sont  bâtis  sur  le  même  modèle  syntaxique  ou 
rythmique.4  Les  pièces  classiques  abondent  en  alexandrins  qui  sont  sou¬ 
vent  euphoniques,  mais  dont  la  monotonie  syntaxique,  syllabique,  ryth¬ 
mique,  me  paraît  détestable.  C’est  ainsi  qu’on  assiste  à  une  accumulation 
de  rimes  constituées  par  des  mots  de  même  longueur  et  de  même  catégorie 
grammaticale  (deux  infinitifs,  deux  substantifs  abstraits,  etc.).  Ce  sont  de 
telles  pratiques  qui  ont  fait  crier  aux  torts  de  la  rime. 

L’avènement  du  vers  libre,  surtout  celui  de  Laforgue,  aurait  dû  per¬ 
mettre  qu’on  se  rende  compte  que  la  rime  était  un  témoin  à  charge  plutôt 
que  le  coupable.  Le  vers  libre  invite  le  poète  à  faire  éclater  un  système 
trop  rigide  de  rimes,  et  en  particulier  à  limiter  l’usage  de  la  rime  plate. 
Il  permet,  ce  que  le  vers  classique  ne  tolérait  guère,  la  rime  intérieure.  La 
variété  des  éléments  rythmiques,  ou  à  tout  le  moins  la  variété  syllabique, 
effacent  la  monotonie,  d’autant  plus  qu’elles  invitent  à  une  autre  variété: 
celle  des  tours  syntaxiques.  Le  vers  libre  enfin  facilite  l’affaiblissement 
des  liaisons  syntaxiques,  liaisons  que  nous  considérons  prosaïques  en  leur 
essence. 

Ce  qui  pouvait  paraître,  dans  la  versification  classique,  une  compensa¬ 
tion  pour  l’absence  d’accent  tonique,  se  révèle  alors  comme  une  richesse. 
Et  cette  richesse  poétique  repose  sur  une  richesse  de  la  langue:  la  variété 
des  finales  et  des  désinences,  que  le  poète  se  doit  d’exploiter. 

Voilà  les  principaux  points  par  où  le  français  se  recommande  à  nous 
comme  langue  poétique.  D’autres  langues  occidentales  possèdent  égale¬ 
ment  certaines  des  caractéristiques  qui  ont  été  notées.  Aucune  ne  les 
possède  toutes.  La  langue  à  laquelle  les  points  énumérés  opposent  le  plus 
souvent  le  français,  est  l’anglais.  Ce  qui  tend  à  indiquer  qu’une  théorie 
pratique  de  la  poésie  devrait  être  très  différente  selon  qu’elle  prendrait 
l’anglais  ou  le  français  comme  base. 

Indiana  University 

4  Bien  entendu,  une  certaine  monotonie  peut  être  un  effet  recherché.  Nous  nous 
attaquons  ici,  pour  employer  une  distinction  platonicienne,  à  la  routine  de  la  mono¬ 
tonie,  non  à  la  technique  de  la  répétition.  Plus  particulièrement,  nous  ne  visons  pas 
à  conclure  à  la  supériorité  absolue  du  vers  libre.  Le  vers  régulier  nous  paraît  même 
souvent  préférable  pour  les  pièces  courtes. 


Stendhal,  Hobbes,  le  courage  et  la  colère* 

par  Jules  C.  Alciatore 

D  EPUIS  QUE  Henri  Beyle  avait  opté  pour  la  carrière  dramatique, 
il  ne  négligeait  aucune  occasion  d’approfondir  sa  connaissance  des  passions. 
Pendant  1803  et  le  début  de  1804  il  avait  puisé  des  principes  et  des  aperçus 
précieux  chez  Helvétius  et  chez  Lancelin.  Mais  sa  curiosité  insatiable  en 
matière  de  psychologie  le  portait  à  consulter  d’autres  moralistes.  Le  15 
juin  1804  il  parcourt  pour  la  première  fois  l’ouvrage  de  Hobbes  intitulé 
De  la  nature  humaine.  Il  le  déclare  excellent  et  se  met  immédiatement  à 
copier  la  fin  du  Chapitre  IX,  où  Hobbes  résume  son  analyse  des  passions 
en  comparant  la  vie  humaine  à  une  course.  Parmi  les  définitions  qui  le 
frappèrent  se  trouvent  celles  du  courage  et  de  la  colère:  “Se  résoudre  à 
franchir  un  obstacle  prévu  c’est  courage,”  et  “Franchir  un  obstacle  sou¬ 
dain  c’est  colère.”1 

La  clarté  et  la  netteté  qui  marquent  cette  partie  du  traité  de  Hobbes 
lui  plaisent  tant  que,  le  30  juin  1804,  il  se  décide  a  s’occuper  tout  de 
suite  de  l’analyse  de  chaque  passion.”  “Commencer,  ajoute-t-il,  par  une 
bonne  division  des  passions,  états  de  passion,  habitudes,  etc.”2  Le  lende¬ 
main  il  met  ce  projet  à  exécution.  Sous  la  rubrique  “Description  des  diffé¬ 
rentes  manières  dont  l’amour-propre  se  modifie  dans  chaque  passion,  état 
de  passion,  habitude  de  l’âme,  etc.,  etc.,”  il  insère  dans  un  de  ses  cahiers 
les  définitions  suivantes: 


COURAGE  dans  une  signification  étendue  est  V absence  de  la  crainte  en 
- présence  d’un  mal  quelconque ;  mais  pris  dans  un  sens  plus  commun  et  plus 
strict  c'est  le  mépris  de  la  douleur  et  de  la  mort  lorsqu’elles  s’opposent  à  un 
homme  dans  le  chemin  qu’il  prend  pour  parvenir  à  une  fin  (Hobbes). 

COLÈRE  ou  courage  soudain  n’est  que  le  désir  de  vaincre  un  obstacle  ou 
une  opposition  présente.  (Hobbes).  C’est  le  désir  de  vaincre  sur  le  champ. 


Comme  le  signale  Beyle  lui-même,  ces  définitions  sont  empruntées  à 
Hobbes,  qui  dit  effectivement: 

Le  Courage  dans  une  signification  étendue,  est  l’absence  de  la  crainte  en 


*  Communication  faite  le  27  avril  1956  à  la  Ninth  University  of  Kentucky  Foreign 

Language  Conference.  T  nee  oc7 

1  Pensées,  Filosofia  nova,  éd.  H.  Martineau  (Pans:  Le  Divan,  1931),  I,  266-267. 

Cf.  Hobbes,  Be  la  Nature  humaine  (Londres  [Pans],  1772),  p.  111. 

2  Pensées,  Filosofia  nova,  II,  133. 


»  Ibid.,  p.  148. 
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présence  d’un  mal  quelconque  ;  mais  pris  dans  un  sens  plus  commun  &  plus 
strict,  c’est  le  mépris  de  la  douleur  &  de  la  mort  lorsqu’elles  s’opposent  à  un 
homme  dans  la  voie  qu’il  prend  pour  parvenir  à  une  fin. 

La  Colère,  ou  le  courage  soudain,  n’est  que  l’appétence  ou  le  désir  de  vain¬ 
cre  un  obstacle  ou  une  opposition  présente ;  on  l’a  communément  définie  un 
chagrin  produit  par  l’opinion  du  mépris,  mais  cette  définition  ne  s’accorde 
point  avec  l’expérience  qui  nous  prouve  très-souvent  que  nous  nous  mettons 
en  colère  contre  des  objets  inanimés,  &  par  conséquent  incapables  de  nous 
mépriser } 

A  part  le  mot  “chemin,”  qu’il  substitue  au  mot  “voie,”  Beyle  a  donc  copié 
textuellement  la  définition  du  courage  posée  par  Hobbes.  Dans  sa  défini¬ 
tion  de  la  colère,  il  a  supprimé  le  mot  “appétence”  et  tout  le  petit  déve¬ 
loppement  de  Hobbes  sur  “le  chagrin  produit  par  l’opinion  du  mépris.” 
Enfin,  il  a  ajouté  le  corollaire  que  la  colère  est  “le  désir  de  vaincre  sur  le 
champ.” 

Outre  ces  définitions  du  courage  et  de  la  colère,  Beyle  avait  copié  celles 
de  la  grandeur  d’âme  et  de  la  pusillanimité: 

GRANDEUR  D’ÂME  {habitude  de  l’âme )  est  causée  par  l’expérience 
certaine  d’un  pouvoir  suffisant  pour  parvenir  ouvertement  à  son  but. 

PUSILLANIMITÉ  est  le  doute  d’y  pouvoir  parvenir.  Signes  de  la  pusilla¬ 
nimité:  L’artifice  et  la  fourberie  qui  ne  mènent  pas  directement  au  but.  La 
facilité  à  se  mettre  en  colère  parce  qu’elle  montre  de  la  difficulté  dans  la  mar¬ 
che .B 

Comme  les  précédentes,  ces  définitions  sont  empruntées  à  Hobbes.6 

Pendant  le  reste  de  1804  et  au  cours  de  l’année  1805,  Beyle  relit  Hobbes 
à  plusieurs  reprises  et  il  engage  sa  sœur  Pauline  à  se  procurer  et  à  lire 
cet  auteur.7  Le  1er  octobre  1805  il  lui  conseille  de  faire  venir  de  Paris  une 
édition  en  deux  volumes  du  philosophe  anglais.8 

4  De  la  Nature  humaine,  pp.  89-90.  C’est  Hobbes  qui  souligne. 

8  Pensées,  Filosofia  nova,  II,  153. 

•  De  la  Nature  humaine,  pp.  108-109. 

7  Cf.  lettres  à  Pauline  datées  du  9  et  du  17  septembre  1805,  Correspondance,  éd. 
H.  Martineau  (Paris:  Le  Divan,  1934-1935),  II,  35  et  40. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  52.  Stendhal  se  réfère  à  l’édition  de  Hobbes  publiée  “chez  le  libraire 
qui  a  imprimé  Delphine,  à  Paris,  Maradan,  je  crois,  2  vol.  in-8,  4  francs.”  Il  s’agit 
sans  doute  des  Œuvres  philosophiques  et  politiques  de  Thomas  Hobbes  (Neuchâtel: 
Imprimerie  de  la  Société  Typographique,  1787),  2  vols.  in-8°.  H  n’est  peut-être  pas 
inutile  de  signaler  que  Crozet  possédait  cette  édition  de  Hobbes.  Dans  une  lettre 
datée  du  22  mars  1806  {Correspondance,  II,  179)  Stendhal  donnait  le  conseil  suivant 
à  Pauline:  “Cherche  Hobbes,  Croz[et]  l’a  acheté,  les  deux  volumes  huit  francs  à 
Paris.” 
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Les  lettres  qu’il  écrit  à  Pauline  au  début  de  1806  marquent  la  per¬ 
sistance  de  son  enthousiasme  pour  l’auteur  de  la  Nature  humaine.  Le  22 
janvier  il  demande  à  sa  sœur  de  lui  envoyer  le  cahier  où  il  a  copié  des 
extraits  de  Hobbes  pour  qu’il  puisse  “repasser”  tout  ce  qu’il  sait  “sur  les 
passions.”9  Deux  jours  après  il  lui  recommande  de  se  procurer  De  la  Na¬ 
ture  humaine,  et  il  ajoute:  “C’est  la  fin  de  l’édifice  dont  Helvétius  a  jeté 
les  fondements.  C’est  l’analyse  et  la  description  de  nos  passions.”10 

Quoique  ce  soit  surtout  la  description  de  ce  que  Hobbes  appelle  la 
passion  du  rire  que  Beyle  utilisera  par  la  suite,  on  trouve  dans  ses  écrits 
intimes  ainsi  que  dans  ses  œuvres  de  critique  et  d’imagination  un  assez 
grand  nombre  de  passages  où  il  semble  avoir  mis  à  contribution  les  re¬ 
marques  de  Hobbes  sur  le  courage  et  la  colère  et  même  sur  la  pusillanimité. 

Parmi  ses  écrits  intimes  le  meilleur  exemple  de  cette  influence  se  trouve 
dans  le  fragment  d’autobiographie  sentimentale,  rédigé  de  concert  avec 
son  ami  Crozet  en  avril  1811  et  intitulé  “Consultation  pour  Banti.”  A 
propos  de  Pierre  Daru,  mari  de  la  femme  qu’il  aimait  alors  mais  à  la¬ 
quelle  il  n’osait  déclarer  sa  flamme,  Beyle  pose  la  question,  “Mais  quel  est 
son  caractère?”  Selon  lui,  Pierre  Daru  a  l’âme  “faible  et  froide,  suscepti¬ 
ble  de  se  mettre  en  colère  et  de  pleurer  un  peu.”11  A  la  fin  de  son  analyse 
du  caractère  de  Daru,  Beyle  constate  qu’il  “se  met  en  colère  pour  des 
riens,”  et  il  ajoute:  “La  colère  est  le  sentiment  d’un  obstacle  qui  nous 
paraît  grand,  c’est  la  vue  subite  du  malheur,  nous  nous  trouvons  arrêté 
tout  à  coup  par  une  chose  que  nous  croyons  faite.”12  En  prêtant  à  Pierre 
Daru  une  âme  faible  et  en  constatant  qu’il  se  met  en  colère  pour  des  riens, 
Beyle  se  souvient  peut-être  des  signes  de  la  pusillanimité  tels  que  Hobbes 
les  a  décrits.  La  définition  qu’il  donne  de  la  colère,  définition  qui  renferme 
l’idée  d’un  obstacle,  rappelle  aussi  celle  de  Hobbes.  Les  autres  remarques 
de  Beyle  sur  la  colère  ne  semblent  pas  avoir  été  empruntées  à  Hobbes, 

9  Correspondance ,  II,  109. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  111-112. 

11  Mélanges  intimes  et  marginalia,  éd.  H.  Martineau  (Paris:  Le  Divan,  1936),  I, 
94.  Stendhal  revient,  à  plusieurs  reprises,  sur  ce  trait  de  caractère  de  Pierre  Daru. 
Au  début  de  Rome,  Naples  et  Florence  en  1817  (cf.  éd.  H.  Martineau  [Paris:  Le  Divan, 
1956],  p.  7),  il  se  rappelle  les  “transports  de  joie”  qu’il  avait  éprouvés  en  1811  lors¬ 
qu’il  “obtint  le  congé  qui  allait  lui  permettre  de  retourner  en  Italie”  (ibid.,  p.  364, 
note  8).  “Mais,  ajoute-t-il,  je  me  cache  soigneusement  du  ministre:  les  eunuques 
sont  en  colère  permanente  contre  les  libertins.  Je  m’attends  même  à  deux  mois  de 
froid  à  mon  retour.”  Dans  la  Vie  de  Henri  Brulard  (éd.  H.  Martineau  [Paris:  Le 
Divan,  1927],  II,  256)  il  note  que  Pierre  Daru  a  été  son  bienfaiteur  de  1800  à  1829 
mais  qu’il  a  passé  “bien  des  jours  de  pluie,  avec  mal  à  la  tête,  pour  un  poêle  trop 
chauffé,  à  écrire  de  dix  heures  du  matin  à  une  heure  après  minuit,  et  cela  sous  les 
yeux  d’un  homme  furieux  et  constamment  en  colère  parce  qu’il  avait  toujours  peur.” 

C’est  Stendhal  qui  souligne. 

19  Mélanges  intimes  et  marginalia,  I,  96. 
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quoique  l’idée  d’être  arrêté  implique  celle  d’un  obstacle.  Notons,  à  propos 
de  cette  analyse,  que  Beyle  n’aime  pas  Pierre  Daru  et  qu’il  tient,  par 
conséquent,  à  souligner  la  petitesse  de  son  supérieur  et  de  son  “rival.” 

L ’Histoire  de  la  peinture  en  Italie  contient  plusieurs  développements  sur 
la  colère  et  le  courage  où  Stendhal  semble  encore  s’inspirer  des  remarques 
de  Hobbes.  Selon  Stendhal,  qui  remonte  aux  tribus  sauvages  pour  expli¬ 
quer  la  naissance  des  beaux-arts,  l’air  menaçant,  suite  de  l’habitude  de 
la  colère,  que  les  sauvages  ont  prêté  à  la  statue  de  leur  dieu,  sera  remplacé, 
à  la  longue,  par  l’air  de  la  bonté,  car  la  véritable  force  se  passe  de  la  co¬ 
lère.  A  ce  propos,  Stendhal  ajoute:  “L’expression  de  la  colère  n’est  pas 
celle  de  la  véritable  force;  la  colère  suppose  effort  pour  vaincre  un  obstacle 
imprévu.  Or  il  n’y  a  rien  d’imprévu  pour  la  véritable  sagesse.  Il  n’y  a 
jamais  d’effort  pour  l’extrême  force.”13  Comme  Hobbes,  Stendhal  souligne 
l’idée  que  la  colère  n’entre  en  jeu  que  lorsque  l’obstacle  à  vaincre  est 
soudain  ou  imprévu. 

Dans  une  note  du  même  ouvrage  Stendhal  signale  le  rapport  entre  le 
courage  et  la  colère.  Selon  lui,  les  farouches  Calabrois  sont  les  plus  lâches 
des  hommes.  “Apparemment  que  leurs  nerfs  trop  sensibles  leur  font  de  la 
mort  et  des  blessures  une  image  trop  horrible,  et  que  la  colère  seule  peut 
faire  disparaître.”14  Les  Calabrois  deviennent  donc  courageux  quand  ils  se 
mettent  en  colère.  Ils  font  preuve  du  “courage  soudain”  dont 
parle  Hobbes. 

C’est  à  cette  même  idée  que  se  rattache  un  petit  développement  que 
Stendhal  insère  dans  Rome,  Naples  et  Florence.  Il  admire  beaucoup  les 
étudiants  de  Pavie,  qui  savent  aimer  et  haïr,  et  il  explique  ainsi  leur  cou¬ 
rage:  “S’agit-il  de  courage,  ou,  pour  mieux  dire,  de  la  disparition  du  dan¬ 
ger  au  moyen  d’un  accès  de  colère,  les  étudiants  de  Pavie  l’emportent  peut- 
être  sur  ceux  de  tous  les  autres  pays.”15 

C’est  encore  le  rapport  entre  le  courage  et  la  colère  qui  sert  à  marquer 
un  des  traits  qui  séparent  les  Italiens  des  Français.  Dans  une  étude  in¬ 
titulé  “Le  Soldat  italien,”  où  il  exprime  son  admiration  pour  un  ancien 
grenadier  romain,  Stendhal  explique  ainsi  la  source  du  courage  militaire 
en  France  et  en  Italie.  “Le  courage  français  est  une  transformation  de  la 
vanité.  Ce  motif  n’existant  pas  en  Italie,  il  est  remplacé  en  grande  partie 
par  la  colère  .  .  .  ”16  Cette  même  idée  reparaît  dans  le  passage  suivant: 
“Chez  le  simple  soldat  italien  le  courage  militaire  est  un  accès  de  colère, 
plutôt  que  le  désir  de  briller  aux  yeux  de  ses  camarades,  et  une  pique 

13  Histoire  de  la  peinture  en  Italie,  éd.  H.  Martineau  (Paris:  Le  Divan,  1929)  II 
17-18. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  194,  en  note. 

16  Rome,  Naples  et  Florence,  éd.  H.  Martineau  (Paris:  Le  Divan,  1927),  I,  187,  en 
note.  C’est  Stendhal  qui  souligne. 

18  Rome,  Naples  et  Florence  en  1817,  p.  197. 
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d’amour  propre.”17  C’est  évidemment  la  colère,  ou  “le  courage  soudain” 
qui  anime  le  soldat  italien  tandis  que  la  vanité  explique  le  courage  du  soldat 
français. 

Dans  le  livre  de  Y  Amour  Stendhal,  qui  aime  à  faire  de  la  psychologie 
comparée,  revient  à  la  charge.  “Le  courage  de  l’Italien,  explique-t-il,  est 
un  accès  de  colère,  le  courage  de  l’Allemand  un  moment  d’ivresse,  le  courage 
de  l’Espagnol  un  trait  d’orgueil.”  Se  souvenant,  à  ce  propos,  que  la  vanité 
est  la  grande  passion  des  Français,  Stendhal  ajoute  qu’en  France  le  courage 
est  souvent  “une  pique  d’amour-propre.”18 

C’est  encore  à  propos  de  l’Italien  que  Stendhal  signale  une  circonstance 
du  courage.  “La  jeunesse,  affirme-t-il,  est  la  saison  du  courage,  tout  homme 
est  plus  brave  à  vingt  ans  qu’à  trente.”  Et  il  ajoute:  “A  trente  ans  on  a 
perdu  toute  la  partie  du  courage  qui  vient  de  la  colère.”19 

Dans  les  Promenades  dans  Rome  il  raconte  l’anecdote  d’un  Anglais  qui 
reçut  un  coup  d’épée  pour  avoir  osé  battre  un  armurier.  Stendhal  estime 
que  le  grand  nom  de  Romain  a  donné  au  peuple  de  l’élévation  de  caractère. 
Après  avoir  rappelé  les  preuves  d’une  bravoure  héroïque  données  par  les 
soldats  de  la  république  romaine  en  1798,  il  ajoute:  “Mais  le  Romain  ne  se 
bat  que  quand  il  est  en  colère.”20 

Dans  plusieurs  de  ses  romans  Stendhal  a  mis  en  œuvre  l’idée  que  c’est 
la  colère  qui  donne  le  courage  de  se  battre.  Jérome  Menuel,  personnage 
secondaire  de  Lucien  Leuwen,  constate  qu’il  se  bat  bien  pour  peu  qu’il  soit 
“en  colère.”21 

Mais  le  meilleur  exemple  de  cet  effet  de  la  colère  se  trouve  dans  la  Char¬ 
treuse  de  Parme.  Par  vanité  Fabrice  del  Dongo  se  pose  en  rival  du  comte 
M***,  amant  de  la  Fausta,  l’une  des  premières  chanteuses  de  son  époque. 
Ce  n’est  qu’après  avoir  adressé  à  son  rival  les  injures  les  plus  atroces  que 
Fabrice  réussit  à  forcer  le  comte  à  se  battre  en  duel.  Enfin  il  “eut  le  bonheur 
de  mettre  en  colère  le  comte  M***,  qui  saisit  une  épée  et  marcha  sur 
Fabrice.”  Après  une  interruption  dans  le  combat  Fabrice  est  obligé  d’insul¬ 
ter  de  nouveau  la  fatuité  du  comte.  “Le  comte  de  nouveau  piqué,  se  mit  à 
lui  crier  qu’il  avait  longtemps  fréquenté  la  salle  d’armes  du  fameux  Battistin 
à  Naples,  et  qu’il  allait  châtier  son  insolence;  la  colère  du  comte  M*** 
ayant  enfin  reparu,  il  se  battit  avec  assez  de  fermeté  . . .  ”22 

Dans  le  Rouge  et  le  noir  Stendhal  s’est  peut-être  inspiré  des  remarques 
de  Hobbes  sur  le  courage  et  la  colère  en  dessinant  certains  côtés  du  caractère 
de  Julien  Sorel  et  de  M.  de  Rénal.  Rappelons  que  Hobbes  définit  le  courage 

17  Rome,  Naples  et  Florence,  I,  258.  C’est  Stendhal  qui  souligne. 

18  De  l’amour,  éd.  H.  Martineau  (Paris:  Le  Divan,  1927),  I,  202. 

19  Rome,  Naples  et  Florence,  I,  188  et  note. 

90  Promenades  dans  Rome,  éd.  H.  Martineau  (Paris:  Le  Divan,  1931),  III,  234. 

S1  Lucien  Leuwen,  éd.  H.  Martineau  (Paris:  Le  Divan,  1929),  I,  157. 

«  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme,  éd.  H.  Martineau  (Paris:  Garnier,  s.  d.  [1942]),  p.  226. 
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“le  mépris  de  la  douleur  et  de  la  mort  lorsqu’elles  s’opposent  à  un  homme 
dans  le  chemin  qu’il  prend  pour  parvenir  à  une  fin.”  Au  début  du  roman 
Stendhal  décrit  ainsi  le  courage  de  Julien:  “Qui  eût  pu  deviner  que  cette 
figure  de  jeune  fille,  si  pâle  et  si  douce,  cachait  la  résolution  inébranlable 
de  s’exposer  à  mille  morts  plutôt  que  de  ne  pas  faire  fortune.”23 

M.  de  Rénal,  au  contraire,  est  un  personnage  pusillanime  et  vain.  Son 
caractère  se  dévoile  très  bien  au  cours  des  démarches  qu’il  fait  auprès  du 
vieux  Sorel  lorsqu’il  se  décide  par  vanité  à  donner  un  précepteur  à  ses 
enfants.  Le  paysan  réussit,  par  sa  finesse,  à  faire  augmenter  les  appointe¬ 
ments  de  son  fils.  Mais  après  une  négociation  qui  dure  plus  de  deux  heures, 
où  il  fait  encore  une  concession,  M.  de  Rénal  déclare  que  ce  sera  la  dernière. 
“Pour  le  coup,  ajoute  Stendhal,  la  colère  lui  donnait  le  ton  de  la  fermeté.”24 

Stendhal  se  souvient  encore  du  rapport  entre  le  courage  et  la  colère  dans 
la  partie  du  Rouge  où  M.  de  Rénal  reçoit  une  lettre  anonyme  insinuant  que 
Julien  est  l’amant  de  Mme  de  Rénal.  Grâce  à  l’habileté  de  celle-ci,  le  maire 
tient  M.  Valenod  pour  l’auteur  de  la  lettre.  Lorsqu’il  reçoit  une  lettre 
beaucoup  plus  insultante  que  la  première,  il  revient  à  la  pensée  de  se  battre 
avec  M.  Valenod.  Selon  Stendhal,  “son  courage  alla  jusqu’aux  idées  d’exécu¬ 
tion  immédiate,”  et  il  sort  pour  acheter  des  pistolets.  Madame  de  Rénal, 
“effrayée  de  la  colère  froide  de  son  mari,”  ne  parvient  qu’après  plusieurs 
heures  “à  transformer  le  courage  de  donner  un  soufflet  à  M.  Valenod  en 
celui  d’offrir  six  cents  francs  à  Julien  pour  une  année  de  sa  pension  dans  un 
séminaire.”26 

Mais  si  la  colère  donne  parfois  du  courage  à  M.  de  Rénal,  la  pusillanimité, 
telle  que  Hobbes  la  définit,  est  un  des  traits  marquants  de  son  caractère. 
Comme  Pierre  Daru,  auquel  il  peut  être  comparé,  sous  certains  rapports, 
M.  de  Rénal  se  met  en  colère  très  facilement.  Cette  faiblesse  d’âme  forme 
un  contraste  frappant  avec  le  courage  du  Julien.  Comme  le  dit  si  bien 
Stendhal  en  parlant  de  ces  deux  personnages,  “laissons  ce  petit  homme  à 
ses  petites  craintes  ;  pourquoi  a-t-il  pris  dans  sa  maison  un  homme  de  cœur, 
tandis  qu’il  lui  fallait  l’âme  d’un  valet?”26 

Un  dernier  exemple,  tiré  de  la  Chartreuse  de  Parme ,  servira  à  montrer 
comment  la  colère  peut  être  mise  en  jeu  pour  faire  agir  un  personnage  pusil¬ 
lanime.  Lorsqu’il  s’agit  de  se  défaire  de  Fabrice  en  le  faisant  empoisonner 

23  Le  Rouge  et  le  noir,  éd.  H.  Martineau  (Paris:  Garnier,  s.  d.  [1939]),  p.  23.  En 
décrivant  ainsi  le  caractère  de  Julien,  Stendhal  s’est  probablement  inspiré  aussi 
d’Helvétius.  Julien  est  animé  de  ce  que  Helvétius  appelle  une  passion  forte,  “une 
passion  dont  l’objet  soit  si  nécessaire  à  notre  bonheur,  que  la  vie  nous  soit  insuppor¬ 
table  sans  la  possession  de  cet  objet.”  Cf.  notre  Stendhal  et  Helvétius  (Genève:  Li¬ 
brairie  Droz,  1952),  pp.  16-17  et  230-231. 

24  Le  Rouge  et  le  noir,  p.  22. 

26  Ibid.,  pp.  158-159. 

26  Ibid.,  p.  148. 
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par  le  général  Conti,  Rassi,  séide  du  prince  de  Parme,  se  demande  si  cet 
imbécile  aura  le  courage  de  donner  le  poison.  Le  Prince  lui  rappelle  alors 
que  Conti  est  soupçonné  d’avoir  eu  recours  à  ce  moyen.  “Il  faudrait  le 
mettre  en  colère,  reprit  Rassi;  et  d’ailleurs,  lorsqu’il  expédia  le  capitaine, 
il  n’avait  pas  trente  ans,  et  il  était  amoureux  et  infiniment  moins  pusillanime 
que  de  nos  jours.”27 

Comme  Stendhal  le  dit  lui-même,  ses  études  mathématiques  lui  avaient 
inspiré  une  véritable  passion  pour  les  bonnes  définitions,  “sans  lesquelles 
il  n’y  a  que  des  à  peu  près.”28  C’est  ce  qui  explique,  en  partie,  son  en¬ 
thousiasme  pour  le  petit  traité  de  Hobbes.  Employant  un  de  ses  procédés 
favoris,  qui  consiste  à  utiliser  les  définitions  qu’il  avait  découvertes  chez 
les  moraliste  afin  de  peindre  les  passions  avec  plus  d’exactitude,  Stendhal 
a  probablement  mis  à  contribution  les  observations  de  Hobbes  sur  le  courage 
et  la  colère  en  décrivant  le  caractère  des  personnes  qu’il  fréquentait  et  des 
personnages  qui  figurent  dans  ses  œuvres  de  critique  et  d’imagination. 

Univeksity  of  Georgia 

27  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme,  p.  344. 

28  Vie  de  Henri  Brulard,  I,  152  et  II,  202. 


Major  Trends  in  Post-War 
French  Criticism* 

by  Linton  C.  Stevens 

T 

1  HE  FIRST  FEW  YEARS  after  the  war  saw  the  appearance  of  a 
bewildering  number  of  critical  journals  and  books.  There  were  147  week¬ 
lies  published  in  Paris  in  1949.  Older  critics  who  had  been  forced  to  keep 
silent  during  the  grim  years  now  began  to  reveal  the  fruits  of  their  medi¬ 
tation.  Young  critics  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  clandestine  publica¬ 
tions  were  anxious  to  acquire  a  reputation  and  to  display  their  talents 
before  a  wider  audience.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  rash  enterprise  to  attempt 
to  introduce  some  order  into  this  rich  body  of  critical  opinion  and  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  wise  not  to  pronounce  any  definitive  judgments  in  an  arena 
where  the  dust  of  controversy  has  not  yet  settled.  In  spite  of  the  new 
orientation  in  criticism,  the  break  in  continuity  with  pre-war  criticism  is 
not  so  great  as  it  might  appear.  Although  no  one  journal  now  enjoys  the 
monopoly  of  talent  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Nouvelle  Revue  Française 
before  1939,  many  of  the  critics  who  had  established  their  reputation  in 
the  thirties  are  still  writing. 

Henri  Massis,  who  antagonized  so  many  writers  with  his  condemnation 
of  Gide,  and  now  counts  few  if  any  disciples,  fondly  contemplated  the 
glories  of  the  past  in  his  Maurras  et  notre  temps  (1951).  Julien  Benda, 
combative  until  his  death  at  88,  produced  many  books  immediately  after 
the  war,  ending  with  his  Mémoires  d’infra-tombe  (1952).  His  attack  upon 
the  literary  idols  of  the  pre-war  generation  created  much  indignation. 
Maurice  Nadeau  called  him  a  reactionary  and  a  “procureur  byzantin.” 
Claude  Mauriac  in  1945  devoted  a  volume  to  denouncing  him  in  La  Tra¬ 
hison  d’un  clerc.  The  reputation  of  Alain  (Emile  Chartier)  who  died  in 
1951  at  the  age  of  83  has  grown  enormously.  In  1952  the  NRF  published 
a  volume  of  tributes  to  him  by  Réné  Lalou,  Gilbert  Sigaux,  Henri  Mon- 
dor,  Juan  Marichal,  and  many  others.  André  Maurois’  book  on  Alain  of 
1950  compares  him  to  Montaigne  and  salutes  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  dean  of  contemporary  criticism  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
great  writers  of  the  NRF.  Between  1920  and  1940,  Jean  Paulhan  was 
rédacteur  en  chef  of  the  NRF.  Paul  Guth,  writing  in  Gazette  des  Lettres 

*  The  preparation  of  this  article  was  made  possible  by  a  grant-in-aid  from  the 
Research  Committee  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 
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(May  3,  1947)  states  that  everybody  agrees  in  according  him  the  title  of 
Eminence  de  nos  lettres.  Maurice  Nadeau  in  Littérature  présente  (1952) 
calls  him  critique  des  critiques.  Maurice  Toesca  in  1948  and  M.  J.  Lefebvre 
in  1949,  wrote  critical  appreciations  of  Paulhan.  The  three  most  influential 
books  of  Jean  Paulhan  are:  Les  Fleurs  de  Tarbes  (1941),  F.  F.  ou  le  Critique 
(1945),  and  Petite  Préface  à  toute  critique  (1951). 

In  Les  Fleurs  de  Tarbes,  Paulhan  raises  the  question  of  the  proper  rela¬ 
tionship  of  style  and  language  to  ideas.  This  leads  him  to  semantics  and 
the  problem  of  the  affective  connotations  of  words.  He  believes  that 
rhetoric  should  attempt  to  reconcile  the  spoken  word  with  the  written 
word.  A  terroriste  is  a  misologue,  or  one  who  hates  rhetoric. 

Il  est  un  point  au  moins  où  Von  est  tenté  de  donner  raison  à  la  Terreur:  c’est 
la  violence  et  tout  à  la  fois  la  justice  du  souci  qui  l’anime,  lorsqu’elle  soutient 
que  l’homme  ne  doit  pas  être  trop  préoccupé  du  langage. 

As  an  old  contributor  and  friend  of  the  authors  who  established  the 
literary  prestige  of  the  NRF  between  wars,  Paulhan  bridges  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  pre-war  and  post-war  critics.  To  some  degree  he  is  a  precursor  of 
the  contemporary  stylistic  and  philosophical  critics.  In  the  Petite  Préface 
à  toute  critique,  Paulhan  states: 

La  critique  littéraire  occupe,  à  la  rencontre  de  ces  deux  critiques  [poétique  et 
politique\  une  place  privilégiée.  Car  il  n’est  pas  de  sujet  qu’elle  se  refuse,  de 
la  politique  aux  trois  points  du  discours  et  du  temps  qu’il  fait  à  l’inspiration 
poétique. 

Maurice  Toesca  in  Jean  Paulhan,  l’écrivain  appliqué  (1948)  presents  a 
very  sympathetic  picture  of  Paulhan  as  a  great  patriot  and  a  great  critic. 
He  describes  him  as  a  classicist  in  his  preoccupation  with  intelligence  and 
clarity,  thought  and  form.  Maurice  Blanchot,  whom  Henri  Peyre  and  a 
critic  of  the  London  Times  consider  to  be  the  leading  critic  of  France 
today,  speaks  of  Paulhan  as  naïve  in  his  insistence  upon  ideas  and  words 
as  the  only  elements  in  poetry  which  should  motivate  a  judgment.1 

Maurice  Blanchot  is  the  leader  of  the  philosophical  critics,  but  he  is  also 
a  critic  of  comparative  literature.  Whereas  Valery  Larbaud  and  Charles 
Du  Bos  were  the  most  important  critics  of  comparative  literature  before 
the  war,  their  heirs  are  numerous.  Blanchot,  like  Sartre,  is  interested  in 
American  literature,  but  he  presents  us  also  with  portraits  of  Holderlin, 
Kafka,  and  Rilke.  His  criticism  becomes  metaphysical  and  even  verges 
upon  mysticism  when  he  analyzes  the  concept  of  death  in  Kafka  and 

1  La  Part  du  feu,  p.  50. 
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Rilke.  Maurice  Nadeau  asserts  that  Blanchot  is  especially  concerned  with 
those  who  have  wished  to  doubt  the  raison  d'etre  of  literature  or  even 
their  individual  raison  d'etre .2  In  his  most  recent  book,  L'Espace  littéraire 
(1955),  Blanchot  rejects  all  value  judgments  and  states  that  the  more  a 
work  is  esteemed,  the  more  it  is  in  danger  of  being  misunderstood.  His 
ideal  reader,  like  that  of  Du  Bos,  must  relive  in  himself  the  emotions  and 
experiences  of  the  writer.  M.  J.  Lefebvre  believes  that  Blanchot  has 
created  a  literary  method  for  himself  from  paradoxes.3  Blanchot’s  taste 
for  paradox  is  best  exemplified  in  his  definition  of  art. 

L'art  est  cette  passion  subjective  qui  ne  veut  plus  avoir  part  au  monde.  Ici, 
dans  le  monde,  règne  la  subordination  à  des  fins,  la  mesure,  le  sérieux,  l'or¬ 
dre, — ici  la  science,  la  technique,  l’Etat, — ici  la  signification,  la  certitude 
des  valeurs,  l'Idéal  du  Bien  et  du  Vrai.  L’art  est  “le  monde  renversé:”  l’in¬ 
subordination,  la  démesure,  la  frivolité,  l’ignorance,  le  mal,  le  non-sens, 
tout  cela  lui  appartient,  domaine  étendu .4 * 

Blanchot’s  philosophical  approach  to  literature  and  his  metaphysical 
style  which  bristles  with  abstract  terms  can  best  be  illustrated  by  his 
definition  of  poetry. 

Le  poème  est  l’absence  de  réponse.  Le  poète  est  celui  qui,  par  son  sacrifice, 
maintient  en  son  œuvre  la  question  ouverte.  En  tout  temps,  il  vit  le  temps 
de  la  détresse,  et  son  temps  est  toujours  le  temps  vide  où  ce  qu’il  lui  faut  vivre, 
c’est  la  double  infidélité,  celle  des  hommes,  celles  des  dieux,  et  aussi  la  double 
absence  des  dieux,  qui  ne  sont  plus  et  qui  ne  sont  pas  encore .6 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  evaluate  Sartre’s  contribution  to  criticism 
in  this  brief  survey,  one  may  venture  to  point  out  a  few  characteristics. 
As  Henri  Simon  has  indicated  in  Iris  L’Homme  en  procès  (1950)  one  can 
discern  in  Sartre  a  certain  impermeability  to  the  value  of  the  poetic  ex¬ 
perience.  Sartre  is  extremely  ingenious  in  analyzing  the  style  of  an  author. 
We  note  this  expecially  in  his  analysis  of  the  technique  of  Faulkner,  but 
perhaps  still  more  in  his  subtle  explanation  of  the  procédés  of  Kafka  and 
of  Blanchot  in  their  treatment  of  the  fantastic.  In  general,  he  conceives 
of  literature  as  essentially  “engagé,”  as  oriented  especially  towards  the 
problems  of  political  and  social  changes.  As  a  philosophical  critic,  he  is 
extremely  penetrating  and  he  renders  a  real  service  in  revealing  the  psy- 

2  Littérature  présente,  p.  242. 

5  Jean  Paulhan,  p.  267. 

4  L'Espace  littéraire,  p.  225. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  260. 
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chological  premises  which  determine  the  writer’s  point  of  view.  In  spite 
of  his  apparent  contempt  for  the  classics,  he  has  an  interest  in  problems 
of  language  and  style.  Often  he  is  dogmatic  and  sometimes  tactless.  At 
the  end  of  his  essay  on  Mauriac,  he  states:  “Dieu  n’est  pas  un  artiste;  M. 
Mauriac  non  plus.”  Those  who  discuss  the  literature  of  the  past  he  calls 
“gardiens  de  cimetière.” 

Sartre  has  given  us  a  very  original  criticism  of  Baudelaire  in  1947.  After 
discussing  Baudelaire’s  horror  of  solitude  and  his  need  for  constant  com¬ 
panionship,  he  analyzes  Baudelaire’s  sense  of  time,  a  subject  which  was 
to  be  treated  in  much  greater  detail  in  relation  to  classic  writers 
by  Georges  Poulet  in  his  Etudes  sur  le  temps  humain  (1949). 

Baudelaire  a  horreur  de  sentir  le  temps  couler.  Il  lui  semble  que  c’est  son 
sang  que  s’écoule.  Ce  temps  qui  passe,  c’est  du  temps  perdu,  c’est  le  temps 
de  la  paresse  et  de  la  veulerie  .  .  .  Mais  c’est  aussi  le  temps  de  l’ennui,  le 
jaillissement  toujours  recommencé  du  Présent.  Et  le  présent  ne  fait  qu’un 
avec  le  goût  fade  et  tenace  que  Baudelaire  a  de  lui-même,  avec  les  limbes  trans¬ 
lucides  de  la  vie  intérieure.  ( Baudelaire ,  1947,  p.  195). 

Robert  Kanters  describes  Sartre  as  a  very  intelligent  writer  but  com¬ 
pletely  lacking  in  aesthetic  sensibility.6  Jacques  Laurent  in  his  Paul  et 
Jean-Paul  (1951)  sees  a  great  resemblance  between  Paul  Bourget  and 
Sartre  in  their  conception  of  the  novel  and  their  hatred  of  literary  dilettan¬ 
tism.  Laurent  also  finds  that  they  have  the  same  ideas  on  America  which 
Bourget  visited  in  1893  and  Sartre  in  1945. 

The  leading  Catholic  critics  are  Maritain,  Daniel-Rops,  and  Pierre 
Emmanuel.  Maritain  is  rather  a  Catholic  philosopher  than  a  critic  of 
literature.  Daniel-Rops,  author  of  some  thirty  volumes,  first  acquired 
fame  by  the  publication  of  Notre  Inquiétude  in  1927.  Marcel  Lobet  in 
1946  wrote  a  biography  of  him,  A  la  rencontre  de  Daniel-Rops.  Daniel- 
Rops  defines  humanism  as:  “.  .  .  un  équilibre  entre  les  valeurs  de  culture 
et  des  valeurs  de  civilisation,  un  équilibre  entre  la  conquête  démiurgique 
du  monde  par  l’homme  et  cette  autre  conquête  de  l’homme  par  soi-même” 
(p.  27).  Pierre  Emmanuel  thinks  that  literature  is  about  to  become  a 
branch  of  sociology,  or  a  laboratory  in  which  certain  philosophical  hy¬ 
potheses  will  be  applied  to  the  description  of  facts.  He  insists  that  political 
views  dominate  the  literary  scene. 

Je  tiens  pour  capital  dans  l’histoire  de  la  littérature  comme  des  mœurs,  ce 
passage  de  l’engagement  humain  universel  à  V engagement  partisan:  autre¬ 
ment  dit,  le  besoin  que  tant  d’intellectuels  éprouvent  d’une  Eglise.  .  .  Il  n’est 

6  Des  écrivains  et  des  hommes  (1952),  p.  149. 
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pas  exagéré  de  dire  que  les  meilleurs  représentants  de  la  pensée  contemporaine 
furent  tous,  plus  ou  moins,  élevés  à  l’école  du  marxisme ? 

Any  attempt  to  choose  the  most  important  critics  must  be  somewhat 
arbitrary,  but  the  choice  is  sometimes  conditioned  by  the  age-groups  to 
which  one  belongs.  André  Billy,  one  of  the  elder  university  critics  of  the 
pre-war  generation,  in  an  article  published  in  Le  Figaro  littéraire,  June 
14,  1952,  selects  the  following  critics:  Marcel  Arland,  Thierry  Maulnier, 
Emile  Henriot,  André  Rousseaux,  Gabriel  Marcel,  Robert  Kemp,  Louis 
Martin-Chauffier,  Maurice  Nadeau,  Marcel  Thiébaut,  René  Lalou,  and 
Gonzague  Truc.  Of  these,  the  only  representative  of  the  younger  post-war 
generation  seems  to  be  Maurice  Nadeau.  A  tentative  list  of  the  younger 
critics  might  include  the  following  :  Maurice  Nadeau,  Robert  Kanters, 
René  Etiemble,  Maurice  Saillet,  Bertrand  d’Astorg,  Pierre  Emmanuel, 
Claude  Elsen,  Maurice  Toesca,  Jacques  Laurent,  Roger  Caillois,  Armand 
Hoog,  and  Claude  Roy. 

Claude  Roy,  a  professed  communist,  has  strange  tastes  for  a  Marxist. 
As  Henri  Peyre  points  out  in  The  Contemporary  French  Novel,  .  .  he 
ranks  highest  ‘the  masters  of  a  precise  style  placed  at  the  service  of  a  dry 
vision:  Racine,  Retz,  Laclos,  Constant,  Stendhal,  men  with  no  illusion.’  ” 
In  his  two  volumes,  Descriptions  critiques  (1949)  and  Le  Commerce  des 
Classiques  (1953),  Claude  Roy  ranges  over  five  literatures,  praises  the 
Catholic  Paul  Claudel,  urges  his  readers  to  become  familiar  with  the 
Latin  Church  fathers,  and  extols  the  Greeks.  Nevertheless,  he  cannot 
resist  spoiling  his  often  judicious  remarks  by  a  typical  Marxist  judgment: 
“Le  pourrissement  lent  du  monde  antique  ressemble  beaucoup  au  pourris¬ 
sement  rapide  du  monde  capitaliste”  (Vol.  II,  p.  53).  Erasmus  would 
say:  “Cauda  de  vulpe  testatur.” 

Brice  Parain,  although  of  the  generation  of  the  first  world  war,  is  still 
very  active  and  influential  among  contemporary  critics.  In  Situations  I, 
Sartre  discusses  Parain’s  views  on  language,  especially  its  social  implica¬ 
tions.  Camus  considers  Parain’s  preoccupation  with  the  metaphysical 
aspects  of  language  to  be  his  most  original  contribution  to  criticism.8 
Pierre  Klossowski,  writing  in  Critique  37  (June,  1949)  characterizes  the 
linguistic  philosophy  of  Parain  as  follows: 

La  pensée  de  Brice  Parain  a,  de  prime  abord,  un  aspect  déroutant;  c’est 
qu’elle  est  axée  sur  des  vérités  infiniment  simples  .  .  .  La  première  est  que 

7  “Réflexions  sur  la  littérature  moderne,”  La  Nef  (Dec.,  1949-Jan.  1950),  pp 
200-201. 

8  See  Jean  Cruickshank,  “Camus’  Technique  in  L’Etranger ,”  French  Studies  X 
(July  1956),  253,  note  14. 
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Vhomme  n’existe  pas  sans  langage,  parce  que  le  langage  Va  créé;  la  seconde 
est  que  pour  remplir  sa  destination  ou  se  maintenir  simplement  dans  son 
état,  il  lui  faut  rendre  ses  actes  solidaires  de  ses  paroles;  la  troisième  enfin 
est  que,  dès  qu’il  transgresse  la  parole  “de  sa  bouche,”  il  ruine  son  existence 
et  sort  de  sa  spécificité  humaine. 

Unlike  Valery  Larbaud  and  Charles  Du  Bos,  Parain  distrusts  the  foreign 
literatures  and  philosophies  which  have  played  such  a  significant  role  in 
the  shaping  of  contemporary  critical  ideas.  In  a  recent  article  in  La  nou¬ 
velle  Nouvelle  Revue  Française  (Nov.  1,  1955),  he  sees  a  real  danger  in  the 
cosmopolitanism  of  French  writers  of  today: 

.  .  .  nous  restons  des  écoliers  et  nous  savons  bien  que  nous  avons  encore  tout 
à  apprendre  de  la  vie.  Nos  communistes  se  nourrissent  de  Marx  et  de  Lénine, 
nos  philosophes  de  Hegel  et  de  Heidegger,  nos  romanciers  de  Dostoïevski  et 
de  Melville,  nos  moralistes  de  Kierkegaard  et  de  Nietzsche,  nos  socialistes 
louchent  sur  la  Suède  et  V Angleterre,  autant  de  manuels  très  indigestes  parce 
qu’ils  sont  écrits  en  langues  étrangères  et  surtout  parce  qu’ils  répondent  à 
des  passions  autrement  vivaces  que  les  nôtres. 

We  may  note  that  the  criticism  of  the  last  ten  years  shows  signs  of  more 
flexibility  than  in  the  period  immediately  following  the  war  when  the 
majority  of  the  critics  were  “engagés.”  Armand  Hoog,  writing  for  La  Nef 
in  July,  1947,  presents  us  with  a  convincing  analysis  of  contemporary 
criticism:  “La  nouvelle  critique  abandonne  les  positions  artistes  de  ses 
devanciers  pour  devenir  plus  systématique,  plus  militante,  plus  soucieuse 
de  problèmes  éthiques.” 

Pierre  Emmanuel  declared  in  1950  that  the  best  representatives  of  con¬ 
temporary  thought  were  all  trained  in  the  Marxist  school.  There  now 
seems  to  be  a  recent  tendency  among  critics  to  turn  away  from  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  Marxist  doctrines  and  to  adopt  an  intermediate  position,  however 
precarious  it  may  be,  between  the  Communist  ideology  and  the  conserva¬ 
tive  position  of  the  United  States.  Etiemble  in  his  Littérature  dégagée 
(1955)  sometimes  criticizes  America  rather  severely,  but  in  a  chapter 
entitled  “L’Ecrivain  et  le  stalinisme”  he  repudiates  communism  still 
more  vigorously  (p.  121):  “La  vérité  leur  signifia  toute  façon  d’erreur 
utile,  ou  de  mensonge  collectif  ;  l’objectivité  se  chargea  pour  eux  d’une  va¬ 
leur  obscène,  et  devint  péché  capital ; .  .  .” 

Raymond  Aron,  although  primarily  a  historian,  criticizes  the  fallacies 
of  the  communists  and  discusses  the  relation  of  lettrés  and  critics  to  poli¬ 
tics  in  L’ Opium  des  intellectuels  (1955).  Aron  is  convinced  that  the  French 
critics  have  not  forgotten  their  classical  heritage. 
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Aucune  intelligentsia  ne  souffre  autant  que  £ ’intelligentsia  française  de  la 
perte  de  l’universalité,  aucune  ne  se  refuse  aussi  obstinément  à  renoncer  à 
ses  illusions,  aucune  ne  gagnerait  autant  à  reconnaître  les  vrais  problèmes  de 
la  France  (p.  326). 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  system  of  classification  will  satisfy  all  critics, 
and  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  the  writers  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  have  varied  interests.  The  major  trends  would  probably  comprise 
the  following  groups:  (1)  The  semantic  or  style-conscious  critics,  or  those 
primarily  concerned  with  the  relation  of  rhetoric  to  thought  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  words  (Paulhan,  Brice  Parain,  Benda);  (2)  the  philosophical  critics 
who  are  concerned  with  literature  as  a  debate  in  the  conscience  and  not  as 
a  spectacle  (Blanchot,  Benda,  Claude-Edmonde  Magny,  Albérès,  Aimé 
Patri);  (3)  the  ideological  critics,  those  who  are  engagés,  and  also  those 
who  interpret  literature  from  a  sociological  or  political  point  of  view 
rather  than  sub  specie  aeternitatis  (Etiemble,  Aron);  (4)  those  wTho  are 
concerned  with  belles  lettres  and  have  the  least  interest  in  other  preoc¬ 
cupations  (André  Rousseaux,  Edmond  Jaloux,  Robert  Kemp,  Marcel 
Arland,  Robert  Ranters);  (5)  the  moralists,  or  those  who  cherish  the 
classical  tradition  (Daniel-Rops,  Caillois,  Maritain,  Claude  Mauriac, 
Claude  Roy,  Armand  Hoog,  Claude  Elsen).  Jean-Paul  Sartre  includes  in 
his  interests  the  first  three  groups;  whereas  he  has  disdain  for  the  classical 
tradition  and  his  defense  of  Genet  shows  that  he  is  completely  amoral. 

University  of  Alabama 


Objective:  Reading 

by  Roger  B.  Oake 
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URING  THE  LAST  DECADE,  considerable  space  has  been 
devoted  in  professional  and  other  journals  to  propaganda  for  teaching 
modern  foreign  languages  primarily  through  the  spoken  tongue.  In  response 
to  it,  or  accompanying  it,  there  have  been  some  efforts  here  and  there  to 
provide  the  necessary  prerequisites — adequately  trained  teachers,  beginning 
of  study  of  foreign  languages  at  an  early  age,  sufficient  allotment  of  time  in 
the  curriculum,  restriction  of  size  of  classes,  provision  of  adequate  teaching 
materials. 

In  large  areas  of  the  United  States,  however,  such  pioneer  efforts  are  as 
yet  of  little  effect.  In  the  West,  especially,  it  is  still  true  that  few  of  our 
College  freshmen  are  adequately  prepared  in  a  foreign  language.  Most  of 
them,  indeed,  are  very  inadequately  prepared  and  many  not  at  all.  The 
maximum  training  we  can  hope  for  is,  in  most  cases,,  two  High  School  units 
of  Latin  and  two  of  another  language,  usually  either  Spanish  or  French. 

Reed  College,  in  common  with  many  like  institutions,  now  has  a  require¬ 
ment  for  the  granting  of  its  B.A.  degree,  of  successful  completion  of  two 
year’s  study  of  a  foreign  language  at  the  College  level,  or  the  equivalent. 
Translated  into  terms  of  credits,  this  means  with  us  seven  year-hours  of 
study  of  a  foreign  language,  four  in  the  first  year,  three  in  the  second. 

These  being  the  conditions  we  must  face,  we  had  to  decide  what  could 
most  usefully  be  done  in  the  time  allotted  and  came  to  very  much  the  same 
conclusions  as  the  Coleman  report  of  19301 — that  the  “reading  objective” 
is  the  most  useful  one  for  such  a  course  as  ours.  This  conclusion  was  much 
reinforced  in  our  minds  by  the  findings  of  Agard  and  Dunkel  of  19482  and  of 
Cheydleur  and  Schenk  of  1950, 3  neither  of  which  shows  any  evidence  that 
“oral  approaches”,  even  where  considerably  more  hours  are  given  to  the 
study  of  French  than  are  available  to  us,  bring  any  considerable  fruits  of 
increased  mastery  of  the  language. 

We  therefore  determined  that,  under  present  and  foreseeable  conditions 
the  “foreign  language  requirement”  should  be  interpreted,  for  French,  as 

1  Algernon  Coleman,  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  in  the  United 
States,  New  York,  1930. 

2  F.  B.  Agard,  H.  B.  Dunkel,  An  Investigation  of  Second-Language  Teaching, 
Boston  etc.,  1948,  H.  B.  Dunkel,  Second-Language  Learning,  Boston  etc.,  1948. 

3  F.  D.  Cheydleur,  E.  A.  Schenk,  From  the  A.S.T.P.  forward:  Standardized  lest 
Results  in  Foreign  Languages  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  1948-’49,  Bulletin,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  June  1950. 
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ability  to  read  modern  French— that  is,  French  written  since  1600.  We  felt 
that  this  requirement  of  all  students  taking  French  was  justified,  in  that 
they  would  have  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  major  works  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  foreign  literature,  would  be  able  to  deal  with  French  texts  in  most 
major  fields  they  might  elect,  and  that  we  would  be  able,  in  the  course  of 
their  two  years  of  study,  to  give  them  some  acquaintance  with  a  foreign 
culture  through  its  literature  and  to  “sophisticate”  them  a  little  in  their  at¬ 
titudes  toward  language  as  such.  It  is  obvious  that  our  view  of  the  “general 
education”  function  of  such  a  required  course  was  in  fairly  close  agreement 
with  the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Knudson  in  French  Review  of  May  1956. 

From  some  years  of  teaching  in  quite  varied  institutions,  I  had  reached 
the  empirical  conclusion  that  in  teaching  students  to  read  French  it  is  of 
comparatively  little  use  to  teach  grammar  by  a  “composition”  method.  For 
one  reason  or  another,  whether  because  most  French  grammar  texts  are  not, 
or  are  not  adequately,  directed  to  reading  problems,  or  because  of  some 
failure  in  technics  of  transferring  skills  learned  in  “composition”  to  those  of 
reading,  students,  in  the  writer’s  experience,  did  not  successfully  apply  the 
one  to  the  other.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  from  what  little  evidence  is  avail¬ 
able  beyond  that  experience,  that  there  is  comparatively  little  “transfer” 
from  one  skill  to  the  other  in  foreign-language  learning  at  the  level  to  be 
expected  in  the  usual  required  course.4 

We  therefore  reduced  the  formal  study  of  grammar  to  its  irreducible 
minimum  by  the  use  of  Otto  Bond’s  En  Route  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co,  1938), 
which  we  usually  finish  in  the  course  of  nine  class-hours.  This  little  book  we 
find  excellent  for  our  purpose — the  very  rapid  introduction  of  students  to 
notions  of  French  syntax  and  forms — in  that,  because  it  was  devised  as  an 
aid  to  teaching  reading,  it  presents,  for  example,  the  forms  of  all  conjuga¬ 
tions  of  verbs,  in  both  modes,  simultaneously.  The  result  of  this  and  other 
such  features  of  the  text  is,  that  fairly  long  assignments  of  carefully  graded 
reading  can  be  given  long  before  the  work  in  “formal  grammar”  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Bond’s  series  of  readers,5  which  are  the  most  carefully  graded  of 
which  we  know,  in  terms  both  of  vocabulary  frequencies  and  grammatical 
difficulties,  are  used  in  the  period  up  to  the  Christmas  vacation,  in  order  to 
build  a  basic  vocabulary.  Of  these,  we  use  the  first  five  of  the  “alternate” 
series  and,  because  we  have  found  empirically  that  the  level  of  Book  V  is  a 
“critical”  one  in  vocabulary-building,  we  use  Book  V  of  the  first  series  and 
Book  VI  as  well  for  a  sort  of  “overlearning”  of  vocabulary  and  forms. 

What  this  first  part  of  the  course  amounts  to,  is  “vocabulary-building” 
understood  in  a  wide  sense.  Namely,  as  Bond  recognized  in  devising  his 
texts,  each  morpheme  of  a  verb,  for  example,  and  each  syntactic  variation, 

4  See,  for  example,  H.  B.  Dunkel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  126  ff. 

6  Première  Etape,  Deuxième  Etape,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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is  a  “vocabulary  item”  and  has  to  be  seen  a  great  number  of  times  before  it  is 
familiar  and  easily  recognized.  Essentially  this  is  the  same  fact  of  language- 
structure  and  language-learning  that  is  applied  in  such  texts  as  Denoeu  and 
Hall’s  Spoken  and  written  French  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co,  1946),  but  in  Bond’s 
books  it  is  applied  to  the  problem  of  reading  rather  than  that  of  speaking  ; 
the  “passive”  vocabulary  that  can  be  expected  by  Christmas  in  our  course 
is  in  the  nature  of  3-4000  words,  as  shown  by  mean  scores  of  70  %  or  better 
which  our  students  have  achieved  in  a  100-item  “Achievement  Test”  we 
devised  in  1950.  It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  we  use  a  series  of  short 
objective  tests — in  principle,  one  for  each  little  book  in  the  Bond  series — 
during  the  first  semester.6 7  We  find  that  the  student,  for  the  most  part  fresh 
from  High  School  and  fairly  frequent  testing,  welcomes  this  as  a  guide  to 
his  own  achievement,  especially  since  the  course  seems  to  him  to  be  going 
“fast”  and  he  tends  to  be  afraid  that  he  is  not  “learning  thoroughly.”  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  tests  are  a  valuable  check  for  the  instructors, 
since  by  this  time  we  have  fairly  well-fixed  standards  of  achievement  for  the 
tests.  In  the  second  semester  and  thereafter,  we  find  that  this  sort  of  testing 
becomes  progressively  less  necessary. 

During  this  first  part  of  the  course,  informally  and  as  occasion  arises, 
the  student’s  attention  is  drawn  to  questions  of  elementary  linguistic 
theory.  We  spend  a  brief  time,  for  example,  on  the  phonemic  system  of 
French,  which  gives  opportunity  for  discussion  of  phonemic  structure  in 
general.  The  learning  of  future  tense  in  French  gives  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  discuss  analogy.  The  forms  of  être,  in  particular  its  future  form, 
offer  a  convenient  “peg”  on  which  to  hang  discussion  of  stress  in  phonetic 
development.  During  the  period  between  Christmas  and  the  end  of  the  first 
semester,  we  take  time  out  for  a  more  formal  treatment  of  these  matters. 
The  students  are  expected  to  read  Pei’s  Story  of  Language 7  which,  while  it 
has  obvious  weaknesses,  is  still  an  excellent  introduction  to  linguistic  ideas 
at  the  Freshman  level.  These  readings  are  supported  by  talks  and  by  class¬ 
room  discussion  of  problems.  This  short  excursion,  as  well  as  the  more 
informal  treatment  of  linguistic  questions,  commonly  arouses  considerable 
student  interest;  we  usually  find  it  necessary  to  offer  a  supplementary 
bibliography  of  further  readings,  such  as  Bloomfield’s  or  Sapir’s  Language 
or  Sturtevant’s  Introduction  to  Linguistic  Science,  for  students  whose 

curiosity  Pei’s  book  does  not  satisfy. 

During  the  second  semester  we  read  Maupassant’s  Pierre  et  Jean,  the 

6  The  writer  first  found  this  sort  of  testing  used  methodically  while  teaching  at  the 
College,  University  of  Chicago,  under  Otto  F.  Bond’s  chairmanship.  His  own  teach¬ 
ing  methods  and,  indeed,  the  structure  of  the  course  described  in  this  article,  owe 
very  much  indeed  to  that  great  teacher’s  pioneer  efforts. 

7  Philadelphia,  1949. 
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greater  part  of  Lectures  choisies,  an  excellent  anthology  of  readings  devised 
by  the  French  staff  of  the  College,  University  of  Chicago,  and  one  more 
novel — in  recent  years,  Gide’s  Symphonie  pastorale.  About  half  of  Maupas¬ 
sant’s  novel  is  read  and  fairly  closely  translated  in  class.  The  student 
finishes  it  by  himself.  Most  of  the  anthology  readings  are  read  for  fairly 
close  translation,  too,  the  Gide  novel  somewhat  faster.  The  major  aim  of  the 
course,  even  through  its  second  semester,  is  rather  wide  range  of  familiarity 
with  French  than  very  great  accuracy,  although,  as  can  be  seen  from  what 
has  just  been  said,  much  of  the  class  time  is  spent  in  translating  and  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  problems  of  form  and  syntax  as  they  arise. 

The  second-year  course  consists  of  readings,  taken  chronologically, 
including  at  least  three  major  seventeenth- century  plays,  one  or  two 
eighteenth-century  works — usually  a  play  and  some  work  not  usually 
thought  of  as  belletristic  (last  year’s  was  Montesquieu’s  Considérations  sur 
les  causes  de  la  grandeur  des  Romains  et  de  leur  décadence ),  a  short  Balzac 
novel,  a  Musset  play,  two  or  three  twentieth-century  novels  and  a  twen¬ 
tieth-century  play  (Le  Baiser  au  lépreux,  Isabelle,  L’Etranger,  La  Guerre  de 
Troie  n’aura  pas  lieu).  We  plan  this  year  to  include  one  or  two  more  works — 
La  Princesse  de  Clèves,  Adolphe,  and  some  late  nineteenth-century  poetry, 
because  we  have  a  little  additional  time  and  because  we  wish  to  try  the 
experiment  of  having  the  student  read  at  least  a  couple  of  works  without 
class-room  aid. 

We  read  the  works  of  the  second  year  in  chronological  order,  not  merely 
on  the  principle  that  this  is  good  in  itself,  since  the  tradition  is  so  important 
in  French  letters  and  since  it  facilitates  comments  on  French  history  and 
culture,  but  also  for  linguistic  reasons.  The  vocabulary  of  Seventeenth- 
century  French  plays  is  relatively  limited,  the  syntactical  and  other  gram¬ 
matical  problems  they  raise  relatively  wide.  Thus  our  somewhat  cavalier 
attitude  to  grammatical  problems  during  the  first-year  course  receives  its 
corrective  here;  in  fact,  the  first  semester  of  our  second-year  course  is  the 
period  in  the  two  years  when  French  grammar  receives  its  closest  attention. 
For  this  reason,  too,  close  translation  is  the  almost  exclusive  method  used 
during  this  time. 

Some  students,  of  course,  feel  unsatisfied  with  the  little  attention  we  pay 
to  the  spoken  and  written  languages,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a 
legitimate  dissatisfaction,  that,  in  terms  of  what  we  would  ideally  like  to  see 
achieved,  our  course  represents  a  pis  aller  forced  on  us  by  circumstances. 

To  satisfy ,  in  part,  students’  legitimate  curiosity,  we  have  for  some  time 
offered  an  elective  fifth  hour  in  spoken  French  during  the  second  semester  of 
the  first  year,  which  has  consistently  attracted  upwards  of  25  %  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  registered  for  the  required  course.  This  year  (1956-57)  we  propose  to 
experiment  by  having  one  section  of  the  required  course,  in  the  second 
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semester,  restricted  to  able  and  interested  students,  devote  some  time  to 
composition  and  speaking,  on  the  theory  that  such  students  will  not  require 
so  much  class  time  devoted  to  reading  and  translation.  In  addition,  an 
elective  section  of  the  second-year  course,  given  for  four  year-hours  rather 
than  three  and  also  restricted  to  able  and  interested  students,  will  be  offered, 
in  principle  in  French,  and  will  also  include  work  in  the  written  and  spoken 
tongue. 

Restricted  as  our  course  is,  the  results  it  achieves  in  its  main  stated  pur¬ 
pose — ability  to  read  French— are,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  quite  gratifying. 
In  the  first  years  (1950-52)  of  its  institution  we  tested  results  of  the  first 
year  by  the  Co-operative  Test  (Advanced,  Q  and  R)  and  found  that  our 
mean  score  for  one  semester  was  about  61  and  for  one  year  about  70  (total). 
This  past  year  (1955-56)  we  administered  the  USAFI  Reading  Compre¬ 
hension  Test  (Form  B) 8  to  both  our  first  and  second-year  courses.  The  median 
score  (50th  %ile)  for  our  beginning  course,  eliminating  all  candidates  with 
more  than  one  HS  unit  of  French  at  entry,  was  24.5.  For  our  second-year 
course  the  median  was  32.  This  means  that  our  median  score  for  first-year 
was  slightly  above  the  68th  %ile  for  two-year  College  students  and  for 
second  year  was  slightly  below  the  93rd  %ile  for  the  same  group. 

One  last  word  on  the  question  of  motivation  and  attitudes  might  be  in 
place.  Attempts  at  offering  statistical  evidence  here  are  usually  misleading, 
but  what  follows  is  based  on  fairly  carefully  student-managed  student  ap¬ 
praisals  of  the  course,  carried  on  for  a  period  of  six  years.  Most  students 
state  that  they  have  taken  the  course  because  it  is  a  requirement  and 
indicate,  naturally  enough,  a  low  level  of  interest  at  its  beginning.  There  is 
an  overwhelming  majority  showing  “increased  interest”  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  and  this  is  maintained  through  the  second.  One  of  the  surprising 
facts  that  emerges  from  these  appraisals  is,  that  students  generally  find  the 
strictly  belletristic  materials  more  interesting  than  others— Montesquieu’s 
essay  on  the  Romans  this  past  year,  for  example,  was  not  much  appreciated, 
while  the  20th  century  novels  were  :  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
number  of  our  students  in  French  look  to  a  major  in  other  areas  than  litera¬ 
ture  and  usually  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

The  generally  good  motivation  and  attitudes  which  we  enjoy  are  probably 
to  be  attributed  mainly  to  pride  in  achievement.  As  was  said  above,  the  all- 
important  first  semester  is  so  arranged  with  carefully  set  tests,  that  the 
student  can  get  some  notion  of  his  developing  knowledge  and  skills,  which, 


«  This  test  is  apparently  now  out  of  print,  which  is  a  great  pity.  It  consists  of  six 
Dassages  of  prose  and  poetry,  ranging  from  Zaire  to  recent  writing  and  including  an 
historical  passage  and  a  paragraph  on  J.  S.  Mill,  with  a  total  of  44  objective  state- 
ments  entirely  in  French,  of  which  in  each  case  the  student  is  to  choose  the  correct 
one  of  three  alternatives.  Required  time  for  the  test  is  50  minutes, 
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with  the  method  used,  increase  at  this  stage  very  rapidly.  We  think  too,  that 
facing  him  in  the  second  semester  already  with  what  are,  for  him,  very 
difficult  texts  indeed,  is  a  great  factor  in  morale-building.  There  is  a  great 
satisfactory  in  realising  that  in  the  middle  of  one’s  first-year  course  one  is 
reading  first-rate  writing.  This  is  indicated  by  one  naive  young  Freshman’s 
exclamatory:  “You  mean  we’re  going  to  read  Voltaire  this  year!”  while  the 
writer  was  giving  his  usual  first  class-period  indoctrination.  The  reading 
approach  which  we  use,  limited  as  it  is,  has  this  great  advantage  over  others, 
given  the  limits  of  time  imposed  upon  us  at  present,  that  the  student  can  get 
a  sense  of  achievement  comparatively  rapidly.  Whether  and  to  what  extent 
“peripheral”  objectives  of  our  course — an  acquaintance  with  French 
culture  and  history  and  with  elementary  notions  of  linguistic  theory,  for 
example — are  achieved  and  to  what  extent,  we  cannot  say  with  certainty, 
since  we  do  not  test  for  them  with  any  rigor.  But  they  clearly  do  have 
“motivational”  value,  for  these  aspects  of  the  course  get  fairly  frequent  and 
unsolicited  praise  in  the  free  comments  students  append  to  their  appraisals. 

Reed  College 
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Educational  Reform  in  France 

For  many  years  the  French  have  been  rethinking  their  system  of  education.  The 
curriculum  for  children  between  the  age  of  eleven  and  thirteen  in  particular,  has  been 
studied  with  great  attention,  because  in  the  past  children  at  that  age  have  had  to 
choose  once  and  for  all  what  kind  of  education  they  want  to  receive.  The  result  of  this 
situation  is  that  the  working  clas.ses,  who  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  France,  have  provided  no  more  than  one-ninth  of  the  university  students 
while  the  bourgeoisie  has  normally  supplied  the  other  eight-ninths.  Of  course,  the 
children  from  the  working  classes  are  offered  fine  scholarships;  but  this  is  of  little 
avail  when  such  children,  more  often  than  not,  do  not  even  attend  high  school.  More¬ 
over,  French  children  who  stay  in  school  do  not  always  have  a  chance  to  go  on  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  three  curricula  between  which  the  children  have  had  to  choose  are:  (a)  finish¬ 
ing  primary,  which  is  a  terminal  elementary  education  suitable  only  for  unskilled 
labor;  (b)  vocational,  which  may  or  may  not  lead  to  further  study  of  technology;  and 
(c)  general  and  classical,  which  leads  to  the  university.  The  direction  in  which  they 
may  move  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  their  parents  position  in  society.  If  the 
parents  themselves  take  pride  in  their  position  or  profession,  they  will  naturally  wish 
their  child  to  enjoy  similar  privileges  and  distinctions.  And  as  they  know  very  little, 
at  that  point,  about  their  progeny’s  potential  talents,  they  often  settle  the  child  s 
future  according  to  their  own  personal  likes  and  dislikes.  The  result  of  this  has  been 
that  France  trains,  proportionately,  too  many  men  of  letters  and  lawyers  and  too  few 
engineers  and  technologists;  for  in  certain  circles  it  is  deemed  much  more  distin¬ 
guished  to  be  a  sort  of  seventeenth  century  honnête  homrne  than  to  be  a  specialist 
who  can  deal  with  the  practical  problems  of  our  age. 

Two  basic  reforms,  then,  have  been  incorporated  into  various  bills  since  1946.  The 
■projet  Billères,  first  of  all,  calls  for  compulsory  education  from  age  six  to  sixteen.  This 
i=  a  two-year  extension  of  the  current  requirement  and  it  would  free  France’s  young¬ 
sters  from  the  long,  drab,  working  hours  on  farms  or  in  factories  at  an  age  when  they 
are  particularly  receptive  to  new  ideals  and  ideas.  Two  additional  years  in  school 
would  prepare  them  more  adequately  for  life  by  giving  them  a  clearer  understanding 
of  their  work,  a  greater  responsiveness  to  changes  in  job  opportunities,  and  also,  by 
developping  in  them  a  finer  sensitivity,  a  readiness  for  more  sophisticated  leisure, 
which  in  turn  brings  more  lasting  satisfaction.  In  short,  the  children  would,  it  is 

hoped,  become  happier  individuals  and  more  conscientious  citizens. 

The  second  basic  reform  would  institute  a  two-year  orientation  for  all  students  be¬ 
tween  eleven  and  thirteen.  It  would  include  the  study  of  French,  arithmetic,  a  foreign 
language  and  manual  skills  for  all  and,  in  addition,  a  choice  between  three  senes: 
one  with’  a  core  of  classical  culture,  another  emphasizing  modem  languages  and 
technology,  and  one  which  would  try  to  adapt  the  youngster  for  practical  living  m  a 
given  mil  fell.  The  revolutionary  feature  of  this  projected  reform  is  that  it  permits 
student*  to  switch  back  and  forth  from  one  curriculum  to  another  Moreover,  they 
can  still  change  after  they  are  thirteen-after  they  have  tentatively  decided  upon  one 
of  four  types  of  education:  (1)  general,  with  emphasis  on  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
or  on  industrial  arts  and  economics,  eventually  leading  to  study  in  a  university  or 
higher  institute  of  technology;  (2)  industrial  and  vocational,  with  more  or  less  ad- 
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vanced  specialization;  (3)  vocational,  with  the  development  of  a  special  skill;  and  (4) 
finishing  primary,  with  the  possibility  of  going  on  at  sixteen  to  a  teacher  training 
college.  This  orientation  program  would  thus  lay  the  decision  relative  to  the  future 
before  the  individual  students  rather  than  their  parents,  with  the  result  that  possibly 
a  larger  number  of  them  would  turn  to  technology,  where  they  are  badly  needed. 

These  two  reforms  stand  a  reasonable  chance  of  becoming  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land — in  spite  of  violent  attacks  against  them  on  the  part  of  highly  respectable,  but 
also  privileged,  groups  such  as  the  Société  des  agrégés  and  the  Académie  française. 
While  these  groups  do  not  wish  the  secondary  school  proper  to  be  shortened  by  tw'o 
school  years,  they  also  fear  the  invasion  of  the  two  orientation  grades  by  their  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  elementary  school  whom  they  judge  little  qualified  for  the  job. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  criticism  has  been  raised  against  the  differentiated 
school  system.  Rather  it  is  felt  that  various  types  of  secondary  education,  both  in  the 
public  and  private  school  system,  provide  room  for  wise  discrimination  toward,  and 
responsible  treatment  of  the  bright  as  well  as  the  less  gifted  children.  While  present¬ 
ing  a  worthy  challenge  for  good  students,  they  also  are  able  to  cope  effectively  with 
poor  ones. 

There  has  been  much  discussion,  in  recent  years,  about  reforms  of  a  still  more 
academic  nature  and  of  such  that  might  affect  the  training  of  the  teachers  themselves. 
The  baccalauréat  and  the  agrégation,  in  particular,  have  come  under  close  scrutiny. 
Parent-teacher  associations  have  claimed  they  could  not  intervene  effectively  as  long 
as  examinations  were  given  by  a  regional  board,  completely  alien  to  the  students’ 
home  school,  with  hardly  any  acknowledgement  of  the  work  done  during  the  school 
year.  They  have  maintained  that  greater  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  course  work, 
and  that  good  students  should  be  exempted  from  taking  examinations.  (The  projet 
Billères  at  least  does  away  with  all  examinations  before  the  age  of  thirteen.) 

As  for  the  concours  d'agrégation — a  competitive  examination  designed  to  select  an 
elite  among  future  high  school  teachers — the  amount  of  study  involved  is  in  many 
cases  equal  to  that  required  for  an  American  Ph.D.  degree.  Now  although  the  agréga¬ 
tion  surely  provides  topflight  intellectuals  for  the  lycées  and  insures  very  high  stand¬ 
ards  there,  the  reformers  have  declared  that  with  such  a  degree  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
some  agrégés  may  imagine  they  have  done  everything  in  their  power  for  professional 
growth;  whereas  reasonable  emphasis  on  their  teaching  ability  might  in  the  end  be 
more  profitable  to  education  in  general. 

However,  the  projet  Billères  mentions  neither  the  baccalauréat  nor  the  agrégation, 
for  it  is  a  bill  based  mainly  on  social  and  moral,  rather  than  pedagogical  considera¬ 
tions.  It  does  not  shrink  from  appeals  to  the  welfare  state  when  it  asks  for  a  per¬ 
manent  subsidy  to  individual  university  students,  depending  both  on  the  field  of 
study  chosen  and  the  needs  of  the  national  economy  and  thus  encouraging  a  more 
democratic  and  more  rational  distribution  of  careers. 

Hood  College  Marie-Antoinette  Untereiner 

Life  in  a  French  School 

Many  boys  and  girls  in  the  upper  elementary  grades  of  Catholic  schools  throughout 
the  country  learned  about  the  life  of  a  French  school  girl  from  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  October  26th  issue  of  the  Young  Catholic  Messenger. 

Thirteen-year  old  Brigitte  Douriez  who  lives  in  a  Paris  suburb  and  attends  the 
Lycée  de  St.  Cloud  wrote  the  article  in  English  herself.  She  has  studied  the  language 
for  only  two  years. 
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In  the  two-page  article — “Life’s  Much  the  Same  in  France” — Brigitte  describes 
her  daily  life  as  a  school  girl  : 

“Every  morning  we  have  three  or  four  hours  of  lessons,  and  in  the  afternoon  two 
or  three  hours.  We,  therefore,  start  lessons  at  8  o’clock  and  come  out  at  11  or  12.  We 
come  back  at  two  o’clock  and  stay  until  four  or  five. 

.  .  Each  Wednesday  we  have  two  hours  in  the  open  air;  we  go  for  walks  and 
play  different  sorts  of  ball  games  under  the  supervision  of  monitors;  we  can  also 
choose  to  go  to  swimming  pools,  accompanied  by  a  swimming  master,  who  makes  us 
practice  and  perfect  the  different  strokes.  Thursday  is  a  whole  holiday  and  on  Satur¬ 
day  we  go  to  school  only  in  the  morning.” 

Of  special  interest  to  American  pupils  is  the  French  system  of  grading.  Brigitte 
describes  in  particular  the  subjects  studied  in  her  own  grade: 

“In  the  fourth  class,  which  corresponds  to  your  eighth  grade,  we  study  Latin  and 
English,  which  we  started  in  the  sixth  class;  Spanish,  which  I  started  this  year  in¬ 
stead  of  Italian  or  German  as  my  language  of  second  choice;  algebra  and  geometry, 
French  grammar  and  literature,  history,  music,  geography,  and  civics.  .  .  .  The 
Catholic  pupils  have  in  addition  catechism  lessons  under  the  instruction  of  an  al¬ 
moner,  who  is  a  priest  who  specializes  in  instructing  the  children  after  the  First 
Communion.” 

Brigitte’s  article  was  sent  to  the  Young  Catholic  Messenger  by  an  American  teacher 
—Miss  Ethel  Campbell— who  met  the  girl  and  her  family  in  England.  Miss  Campbell 
was  impressed  by  the  “charm  and  childlike  sincerity”  of  Brigitte’s  writing.  Though 
not  ordinarily  accepting  student-written  material,  the  Young  Catholic  Messenger, 
made  this  exception  because  of  the  article’s  high  interest  appeal  for  its  readers. 

Brigitte’s  description  of  French  fashion  for  school  girls  proves  especially  interest- 


mg: 

“This  year,  girls  in  our  age  group  wear  their  hair  long  and  straight  in  a  pony  tail, 
or  very  short,’  unwaved  in  a  windswept  cut.  ...  In  summer  we  wear  pastel-colored 
cotton  dresses  with  very  wide  skirts,  no  sleeves,  with  a  stand-up  collar.  In  winter  we 
prefer  woolen  skirts,  pleated,  single-colored  or  tartan  blouses,  and  woolen  pullovers 

or  cardigans.”  TT 

Wtt.tjam  Holijb 


Audio-visual  Material 

Teachers  of  France  have  always  had  difficulty  finding  Audio-material  in  a  foreign 
language  which  is  authentic  and  comprehensible  to  their  students.  Most  sound  films 
in  French,  everyone  agrees,  are  too  difficult  for  American  students.  The  vocabulary  is 

usually  too  advanced  and  the  subject  matter  may  not  fit  into  the  syllabus. 

How  to  provide  an  audio  track  which  may  go  with  visual  material,  and  which  will 
be  true  to  life,  comprehensible,  and  useful  for  the  classroom  was  the  problem  that 
Society  for  French  American  Cultural  Services  and  Educational  Aid  (FACSEA) 
endeavored  to  solve.  Something  had  to  be  devised  which  would  not  cost  too  much  to 
make,  and  which  would  not  cost  too  much  to  buy-something  which  could  become 
a  permanent  part  of  any  French  department  library. 

Kodachrome  transparencies  have  always  been  excellent  visual  material.  The  new 
35mm  transparencies  can  be  breathtakingly  beautiful,  brilliant,  sparkling  and  almost 
three  dimensional  in  quality.  Very  frequently  the  one  obstacle  to  using  this  material 
is  the  fact  that  the  accompanying  commentary  must  be  read  aloud  by  the  teacher, 
the  commentary  could  be  mechanical  the  showing  of  transparencies  would ^combine 
good  visual  material  with  an  audio  system  which  would  be  easy  to  handle.  With  this 
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in  mind  FACSEA  prepared  several  sets  of  kodachromes  and  had  texts  written  for 
them  with  recording  in  mind.  An  audio  track  could  be  provided  which  could  be  cus¬ 
tom-made  as  far  as  level  of  vocabulary  and  subject  matter  is  concerned.  Our  first 
topic  was  Paris,  and  a  special  effort  was  made  to  provide  the  kind  of  information  on 
Paris  that  all  teachers  are  interested  in  imparting  to  their  students. 

After  exploring  several  methods  of  recording,  it  was  decided  that  sound  tape  was 
easy  to  handle,  and  inexpensive  to  sell,  and  most  schools  have  recorders  for  playing 
back  these  tapes.  The  person  whose  voice  is  to  be  recorded  must  be  French,  have  a 
clear  and  pleasing  voice,  speak  impeccable  French,  and,  whenever  possible,  be  a 
teacher  who  knows  what  is  effective  in  the  classroom. 

The  first  F  rench  tapes  were  recorded  by  Prof.  Germaine  Brée  of  New  Y  ork  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  first  set  was  named  “Flâneries  dans  Paris.”  It  consists  of  forty-three  trans¬ 
parencies,  and  the  fifteen-minute  tape  which  gives  the  commentary.  There  are  “beep” 
sounds  to  indicate  the  change  of  transparency.  The  teacher  starts  the  recorder  going 
with  the  first  slide,  and  the  commentary  takes  care  of  itself  from  that  moment  on.  The 
audio  and  visual  combination  satisfies  the  need  for  colorful  up-to-date  material  with 
spoken  comprehensible  language  where  the  vocabulary  is  not  too  difficult,  and 
where  the  teacher  can  stop  anywhere  and  go  over  a  passage  for  further  emphasis. 
The  second  set  A  Village  in  Haute-Provence  was  recorded  by  Prof.  Daniel  Girard  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Others  are  entitled  Sur  les  ponts  de  Paris,  Un  Etudiant  à  Paris,  Scènes  de  la  vie 
quotidiennes  dans  Paris,  and  Une  Fête  foraine. 

It  is  the  desire  of  FACSEA  to  offer  as  large  a  variety  of  French  voices  as  possible 
in  these  tapes.  Some  have  been  recorded  by  men’s  voices,  some  by  women,  and  some 
by  children.  Our  plans  for  the  future  include  many  tapes  and  many  names. 

The  tapes  have  proven  to  be  good  accompanying  commentaries  for  the  visual; 
but  more  than  that,  many  teachers  who  have  purchased  these  find  them  ready  ma¬ 
terial  for  exercies  in  aural  comprehension.  They  may  also  be  used  very  advanta¬ 
geously  for  dictées.  This  material  can  be  used  over  and  over  again,  and  in  many 
different  ways  by  the  teacher  who  is  always  searching  for  a  variety  of  exciting  new 
material  with  which  to  enhance  his  teaching. 

Ruth  R.  Cornfield 


Publication  Received 

The  July-August  1956  issue  of  Letteralure  Moderne  contains  several  articles  of  in¬ 
terest  to  leaders  of  the  French  Review.  This  Italian  periodical,  sponsored  by  the 
Université  Bocconi  in  Milan,  is  edited  by  Prof.  Francesco  Flora  and  is  published  six 
times  a  year  in  Bologna;  it  is  now  in  its  sixth  year. 

Antoine  Fongaro  has  an  article  in  French  entitled  “Le  Thème  de  la  fuite  dans  les 
romans  de  Julien  Green,”  in  which  the  authors  lays  emphasis  on  the  symbolic  aspects 
of  the  theme:  it  is  a  metaphysical  flight  from  existence,  from  the  self,  a  flight  that  is 
finally  checked  in  Moïra  (Le  Malfaiteur  is,  of  course,  not  considered  in  this  study). 

In  the  same  issue  Annarosa  Poli  begins  the  publication  of  the  1855  note-book  of 
George  Sand  dealing  with  her  trip  to  Italy  (her  notes  actually  begin  on  February  26 
two  days  before  leaving  Nohant).  The  text  is  given  in  French  and  reproduces  that  of 
the  Bibliothèque  Nationale  manuscript  n.a.f.  24816.  The  introduction  and  copious 
notes  are  in  Italian. 

Finally,  F.  W.  Leakey  has  an  article  in  English  called  “Two  Poems  of  Baudelaire: 
a  problem  of  ambiguity.”  The  two  poems  examined  are  “La  Lune  offensée”  and  “Le 
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Chat,”  and  the  author  is  interested  in  the  intent  and  resolution  of  the  ambiguity 
involved. 

L.  S.  R. 

Readers'  Comments 

Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  letters  about  our  October  editorial:  “Congratulations 
upon  your  splendid  editorial  in  the  October  FR.  Well  done!”  Kenneth  W.  Milden- 
berger  .  .  .  “La  pure  vérité.”  Alphonse  Roche  .  .  .  “The  sanest,  most  penetrating  and 
comprehensive  statement  on  the  whole  picture  of  French  teaching  I’ve  read  in  a  long 
time.  What  interests  me  particularly  is  what  you  say  about  no  articles  coming  in  on 
the  solidarity  of  French  teachers  at  every  level.”  Muriel  N.  Robinove  ...  “I  just 
read  your  editorial  in  the  French  Review  and  I  congratulate  you  for  telling  our  pro¬ 
fession  some  very  pertinent  facts  even  if  unpleasant.  I  too  am  convinced  that  if  all 
language  teachers  taught  the  language  as  a  living  subject  and  not  as  a  matter  of 
grammar,  structural  analysis,  or  translation,  the  number  of  students  would  increase 
tremendously.”  E.  B.  deSauzé  .  .  .  “This  is  just  a  note  to  say  how  much  I  like  your 
October  editorial.  I’ve  been  circulating  it  around  the  office  [US  Office  of  Education], 
and  we  all  hope  the  readers  will  heed  your  words.”  Marjorie  C.  Johnston. 

J.  H. 


“Azilum” :  Une  mise  au  point 


Auteur  de  deux  volumes  (Paris,  1925)  sur  l’Emigration  française,  je  suis  fort 
intéressé,  et  un  peu  surpris,  par  la  curiosité  manifestée  dans  la  French  Review  d  octo¬ 
bre  1956  au  sujet  de  V Azilum  de  Pensylvanie.  J’avais,  comme  de  juste,  signalé  dans 
mon  ouvrage  (I,  156)  l’importance  de  ce  “refuge”  où  l’on  espérait  abriter  à  temps 
Marie-Antoinnette  elle-même.  Plus  tard,  une  conférence  faite  à  Boston,  Trianon 
in  the  Loghouses,”  m’a  procuré  de  valables  addenda,  surtout  relatifs  à  l’Est  des 
Etats-Unis. 

Pourquoi  ne  point,  comme  je  l’ai  fait,  consulter  à  la  “Library  of  Congress  les 
deux  raretés  suivantes:  Aux  émigrés  de  toutes  les  contrées  de  l’Europe,  A  Philadelphie, 
1794,  et  Mémoires  du  Comte  de  M  [oré  de  Pontgibaud],  Paris,  1828  (pages  228  et 

suivantes).  ,  „  .  .  ,  ...... 

L’anagrame  prétendu  de  “Lezay”  pour  Azilum  est  à  la  fois  inopérant  et  inutile: 

même  un  bref  lexique  de  la  langue  anglaise,  1  ’ Annandale  Concise  Dictionary,  donne 
de  ce  mot,  dérivé  du  grec  et  du  latin,  “place  of  refuge,  of  retreat,”  une  définition 
qui  sans  doute  avait  de  quoi  satisfaire  la  philologie  du  XVIIIe  siècle  finissant.  Les 
Orner  Talon  et  les  Noailles,  avec  leurs  associés  de  Pensylvanie,  pouvaient  en  être 
satisfaits,  et  nous  aurions  mauvaise  grâce  à  prétendre  à  mieux,  même  a  propos  d’un 


prochain  avenir. 

Professeur  Honoraire  à  la  Sorbonne, 
Harvard  Emeritus 


Febnand  Baldenspergek 
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NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST 
Chapter  Contest  Chairmen 

Alabama:  Miss  Lorraine  Pierson,  201  Plowman  Street,  Montevallo,  Ala. 

Arkansas  : 

Boston:  Miss  Catherine  Iaconis,  Brookline  High  School,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 
Central  New  York:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Weibezahl,  James  ville -Dewitt  School,  Maple 
Drive,  Dewitt  New  York 

Chicago:  Armand  A.  Renaud,  137  Centennial  Hall,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston,  Ill. 
Colorado-Wyoming:  Vincent  E.  Bowen,  Department  of  Modern  Languages,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado 
Connecticut:  A.  Wayne  Ross,  30  Imperial  Ave.,  Westport,  Conn. 

Delaware:  Dr.  Kimberly  S.  Roberts,  University  of  Delaware,  Dover,  Delaware 
Detroit:  Howard  R.  Coan,  Cranbrook  School,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan 
Fingerlakes:  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Smith,  Johnson  City  High  School,  Johnson  City,  New 
York 

Florida:  Mrs.  Mildred  G.  Snedeker,  Miami  Senior  High  School,  Miami,  Florida 
Georgia:  Madeleine  Groleau,  1136  Crescent  Avenue,  N.  E.  Atlanta  9,  Georgia 
Hawaii:  Mr.  George  Burkett,  Department  of  French,  University  of  Hawaii,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  T.  H. 

Hudson  Valley:  Miss  Maureen  Davis,  187  Winthrop  Avenue,  Albany,  New  York 
Indiana:  Miss  Virginia  Kruse,  University  School,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
Indiana 

Illinois:  Elizabeth  Crozier,  Cairo  High  School,  Cairo,  Illinois 
Kentucky: 

Long  Island:  Kenneth  F.  Canfield,  Senior  High  School,  Polo  Road,  Great  Neck, 
New  York 

Louisiana:  Jeanne  Castille,  P.O.  Box  81,  Breaux  Bridge,  Louisiana 
Maine:  Mr.  Edward  Booth,  Sanford  High  School,  Sanford,  Maine 
Maryland:  Gladys  M.  Dorsey,  331  Tuscany  Road,  Baltimore  10,  Maryland 
Metropolitan:  Mrs.  Adèle  Birnbaum,  315  E.  68th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 

Michigan:  Eugene  M.  Gibson,  Eastern  Michigan  College,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan 
Minnesota-Dakota:  John  B.  Heald,  Blake  School,  Hopkins,  Minnesota 
New  Hampshire:  William  R.  Jones,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 
North  Carolina:  A.  V.  Goldiere,  Davidson  College,  Davidson,  North  Carolina 
Northern  California:  Dr.  Francis  J.  Carmody  U.  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Northwest  Pacific:  Louis  E.  Richter,  Department  of  Modern  Languages,  Oregon 
State  College,  Corvallis,  Oregon 
Ohio: 

Oklahoma:  Stella  Sanders,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma 
Philadelphia:  M.  Helen  Duncan,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia  22,  Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island:  Miss  Mary  Walsh,  Somerset  High  School,  Somerset,  Massachusetts 
Rochester:  Elsie  G.  Neum,  East  High  School,  410  Alexander  Street,  Rochester  7 
New  York 

South  Carolina:  Dr.  Elizabeth  F.  Johnson,  728  Milton  Avenue,  Rock  Hill,  South 
Carolina 

Southern  California:  Dr.  Ira  Dudley,  Fullerton  Junior  College,  Fullerton,  Cali¬ 
fornia 
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St.  Louis:  Sister  M.  Roberta,  De  Andreis  High  School,  4253  Clarence  Avenue,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Tennessee:  Adrian  Cherry,  University  of  Chattanooga,  Chattnooga,  Tennessee 

Texas:  Bita  May  Hall,  Box  818,  Texas  Christian  University,  Forth  Worth  9,  Texas 

Thousand  Islands:  Mrs.  C.  B.  Nevin,  Black  River  High  School,  Black  River,  New 
York 

Vermont:  Mrs.  E.  J.  Fontaine,  Proctor  High  School,  Proctor,  Vermont 

Virginia:  Professor  E.  M.  Bowman,  Randolph-Woman’s  College,  Lynchburg, 
Virginia 

Washington,  D.  C.:  Dr.  James  E.  LaFollette,  Department  of  Romance  Languages, 
Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

West  Central:  Mrs.  William  L.  Crain,  Shawnee  Mission  High  School,  Merriam, 
Kansas 

West  Virginia:  Dr.  Frederick  Lehner,  West  Virginia  State  College,  Institute,  West 
Virginia 

Westchester:  Mr.  Neil  Cronin,  Iona  School,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

Western  Massachusetts:  Miss  Kathleen  M.  Roy,  51  Cunningham  Street,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Western  New  York:  Miss  Theresa  Ryba,  Lancaster  High  School,  Lancaster,  New 
York 

Wisconsin:  Miss  Alta  Laub,  3301  Newman  Rd.,  Racine,  Wise. 

Eastern  Michigan  College  J-  Henry  Owens,  Chairman 

Ypsilanti,  Michigan  National  French  Contest 


MARYLAND  CHAPTER 

The  Maryland  Chapter  of  the  AATF  held  four  meetings  in  the  year  1955-56,  all  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  following  programs  were  given: 

1.  M.  Paul  Lebeau,  S.J.,  and  M.  Pierre  Janvier,  S.J.,  who  had  addressed  us  last 

year,  returned  to  speak  on  Paul  Claudel. 

2.  Dr.  Jean  Starabinski  of  the  Romance  Language  Department  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  Dr.  André  Barabini  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  spoke  on 
“Médecine  et  Littérature.” 

3.  M.  André  de  Mandach  spoke  on  “Les  Rencontres  Internationales  ,  and  played 

recordings  of  the  speeches  of  several  French  authors.  _ 

4.  Mme.  Georges  Poulet  spoke  on  Debussy,  and  concluded  with  the  playing  of 

some  records  of  Debussy’s  music. 


Gladys  M.  Dorsey, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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A  Guide  for  Authors 

The  French  Review  endorses  the  ML  A  Style  Sheet  (originally  printed  in  PMLA, 
LXVI  [1951],  3-31).  The  editors,  however,  wish  to  emphasize  particularly  the  sug¬ 
gestions  listed  below.  We  recommend  a  maximum  length  of  8,600  words  for  articles, 
900  words  for  reviews  and  450  words  for  chapter  reports. 

1.  All  articles  and  notes  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Editor-in-Chief.  Book  reviews 
may  be  sent  directly  to  one  of  the  Associate  Editors  in  charge;  chapter  reports  should 
be  sent  to  the  Managing  Editor.  All  contributions  must  be  typed  with  double  spacing 
throughout.  Carbon  copies  are  not  accepted. 

2.  Perfect  legibility  is  essential,  especially  with  articles  or  quotes  in  French.  The 
printer  is  not  expected  to  know  foreign  languages  and  he  usually  cannot  decipher 
foreign  words  written  in  by  hand;  if  your  type  is  not  clean  he  will  not  be  able  to 
distinguish  “c”  from  “e”  or  “o”.  Therefore  type  or  print  all  corrections  legibly  above 
the  line  involved.  Do  not  write  anything  in  the  margins. 

3.  The  title  of  an  article  should  be  short;  it  should  appear,  with  the  author’s  name, 
on  the  first  page  of  the  ms.;  the  author’s  institution  should  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
article.  We  should  also  appreciate  the  author’s  providing  a  cover  sheet  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information:  a)  title  of  the  article;  b)  author’s  name;  c)  author’s  exact  post- 
office  address  where  communications  and  proof  are  to  be  sent. 

4.  For  spelling,  hyphenation,  and  determination  of  foreign  words,  consult  Web¬ 
ster’s  New  International  Dictionary .  Underline  the  titles  of  books,  plays,  and  periodi¬ 
cals.  In  titles  of  French  periodicals  the  first  word  and  all  the  principal  words  should 
be  capitalized.  In  titles  of  French  books  and  plays,  the  first  word  is  always  capitalized; 
if  a  substantive  immediately  follows  an  initial  article,  it  is  also  capitalized;  if  the 
substantive  is  preceded  by  an  adjective,  this  also  receives  a  capital  letter;  if  the  title 
begins  with  any  other  word  than  an  article  or  an  adjective,  the  words  following  are 
all  in  lower  case.  Examples:  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes;  Les  Temps  difficiles;  Le 
Nouveau  Crève-coeur;  Si  le  grain  ne  meurt. 

5.  A  quotation  more  than  four  lines  in  length  should  be  typed,  with  double  spacing, 
as  a  separate  paragraph.  It  will  be  set  in  italics  in  the  French  Review. 

6.  Avoid  footnotes:  they  are  expensive — and  often  totally  useless.  If  you  must  use 
them,  number  them  consecutively,  not  by  the  page,  but  throughout  the  entire  article. 
Use  Arabic  numerals,  typed  above  the  line  and  outside  punctuation  marks  exactly 
as  they  are  to  appear  in  print.  The  footnotes  themselves  should  be  paragraphed  and 
typed  with  double  spacing,  but  with  triple  spacing  between  them,  on  separate  sheets 
following  the  last  page  of  the  article. 

7.  Contributors  to  the  special  departments,  and  especially  to  “Book  Reviews,” 
should  study  the  typographical  arrangement  carefully.  When  submitting  a  book 
review,  the  following  data  must  always  be  furnished:  author’s  name,  title  of  book, 
place  of  publication,  publisher,  date  of  publication,  number  of  pages,  and  price  (in 
the  currency  of  the  country  of  publication). 


Book  Reviews 


T  extbooks 

Mauger,  G.  and  Gougenheim,  G.  Le  Français  élémentaire,  Débutants — Deuxième 
Livret.  Paris:  Hachette,  1956.  Pp.  122. 

The  authors,  members  of  the  French  Commission  du  Français  Elémentaire,  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  present  text,  the  method  introduced  in  their  first  booklet  (see  French 
Review,  XXIX  [April  1956],  427-428).  Teachers  who  have  used  and  liked  the  first 
book  for  teaching  French  in  the  elementary  grades  will  also  appreciate  this  second 
text. 

The  thirty-eight  illustrated  lessons  deal  with  the  same  centers  of  interest  as  the 
earlier  work,  extending  and  completing  the  vocabulary  with  material  which  it  was 
necessary  to  omit  from  the  more  elementary  book.  Each  lesson  contains  ample  exer¬ 
cises,  and  there  are  frequent  reviews  with  supplementary  exercises  which  serve  to 
reinforce  the  grammatical  and  syntactical  principles  introduced.  Again,  many  photo¬ 
graphs  and  lively  line  drawings  will  stimulate  pupils  to  invent  little  stories  and 
conversations — a  feature  which  is  perhaps  too  often  lacking  in  American  textbooks. 
The  French  is  always  authentic,  never  stilted,  and  the  subject-matter  of  a  type 
that  interests  children. 

A  record,  illustrating  patterns  of  intonation  and  of  speech,  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Encyclopédie  sonore  and  may  be  obtained  from  Hachette. 

This  book  is  deserving  of  very  serious  consideration  by  teachers  of  French  at  the 
elementary  level. 

Purdue  University  David  G.  Speer 


Gougenheim,  G.,  Michea,  R.,  Rivenc,  P.  and  Sauvageot,  A.  L'Elaboration  du 
français  élémentaire.  Paris:  Didier,  1956.  Pp.  256.  $4.00. 

Teachers  interested  in  the  story  of  Le  Français  élémentaire  and  in  using  the  texts 
which  have  resulted  from  the  work  of  the  Commission,  will  find  this  book  a  valuable 
document  (see  French  Review,  XXIX  [October  1955],  74—75,  and  XXIX  [April  1956], 
427-428). 

The  authors  first  re-trace  the  history  of  the  most  important  vocabulary  counts, 
such  as  the  Vander  Beke,  Henmon,  Hzygood  and  Aristibazal  lists,  pointing  out  what 
they  consider  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  these  studies.  In  a  second  part  they  propose 
their  own  interpretation  of  frequency,  based  on  the  spoken  language,  and  describe 
their  method  of  organizing  their  inquiry.  We  find  here  the  Commission’s  basic  list  of 
1063  French  words,  arranged  according  to  frequency  and  range  {répartition) ,  as  well 


as  alphabetically. 

The  third  section  is  concerned  with  disponibilité,  or  in  other  words  the  amplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  basic  list  through  the  addition  of  a  number  of  useful  words,  selected  to  fit 
certain  areas  of  interest  or  activity,  such  as  “the  human  body”  or  “transport.” 
Section  Four  brings  us  to  the  discussion  of  the  considerations  which  led  to  the  final 
form  of  the  list  and  the  Commission’s  recommendations  concerning  the  teaching  of 
grammar.  A  bibliography  will  suggest  additional  reading  in  the  subject. 

The  authors’  pioneering  in  the  study  of  frequency  in  spoken  French  must  be  rec¬ 
ognized,  and  their  book  is  a  careful  exposition  of  their  method. 

Purdue  University  David  G.  Speer 
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Harkis,  Julian,  and  Monod-Cassidy,  Hélène.  Petites  Conversations.  Illustrated  by 
Bill  Armstrong.  Madison:  The  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1956.  Children’s 
edition:  pp.  XII  +  82.  $1.50.  Edition  with  teachers’  guide:  pp.  XII  +  146.  $2.50. 
12"  LP  Recording.  $4.50. 

My  first  reaction  upon  receiving  this  book  was  one  of  sheer  delight  at  having 
before  me  a  truly  attractive  text.  At  long  last,  our  young  were  to  be  given  a  book  for 
the  classroom  which  might  excite  them,  a  book  whose  physical  appearance  would  aid 
the  learning  process,  whose  aspect  would  seem  worthy  of  “le  bon  goût  français”! 

This  is  a  book  which  fills  a  long-felt  need,  something  for  that  group  of  beginners 
too  advanced  for  the  exclusively  aural  approach  of  the  earlier  grades,  yet  still  too  im¬ 
mature  for  a  formal  text.  Designed  for  a  two-year  course,  for  children  between  10 
and  12  years  of  age,  its  aims  (to  give  the  children  the  ability  to  understand  simple 
spoken  French,  to  teach  them  to  speak  the  language  with  some  fluency,  to  give  them 
a  little  practice  in  recognizing  the  written  forms  of  the  words  and  phrases  they  can 
use  orally,  to  acquaint  them  with  a  few  of  the  rudiments  of  French  grammar,  to  give 
them  a  few  elementary  notions  about  the  geography  and  history  of  France  and  about 
the  way  of  life  of  the  French  people),  so  sensible  and  sound,  are  clearly  carried  out 
in  the  presentation.  Both  the  form  and  the  approach  fit  the  age  group  for  which 
they  are  designed.  That  group,  unfortunately,  has  lost  the  ability  to  learn  without 
seeing.  Here  they  can  see  but  not  so  much  as  to  interfere  with  the  sounder  approach 
of  “ear  firstl” 

The  authors  present  the  case  for  their  method  admirably  when  they  explain  in  the 
Teachers'  Guide  why  they  have  adapted  the  “intensive  method”  to  this  age.  “We 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  spoken  language  is  the  language,  that  language 
is  something  you  do,  and  that  the  way  to  learn  a  foreign  language  is  to  practice  using 
its  patterns.”  In  fact,  the  whole  Introduction  to  the  Guide  should  be  required  reading 
for  all  those  teaching  a  modern  language  to  beginners  of  whatever  age.  It  contains 
sound  principles,  especially  on  the  subject  of  vocabulary-building  and  pronunciation, 
and  should  and,  hopefully  some  day  will  be  the  basis  of  all  our  language  teaching. 
Every  statement  such  as  this  from  teachers  of  the  calibre  and  experience  of  Professor 
Harris  and  Mme.  Monod-Cassidy  are  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  our  profession,  and  merit 
the  widest  possible  dissemination. 

For  all  its  admirable  qualities — attractive  format,  sound  point  of  departure,  in¬ 
teresting,  seductive  lessons — the  book,  for  me,  has  one  serious  drawback,  a  drawback 
which  would  prevent  me  from  using  it  were  I  now  teaching  children  of  this  age.  I 
refer  to  the  too-frequent  use  of  English.  Obviously  children  embarking  on  a  study  of 
French  are  for  a  very  long  time  going  to  be  thinking  in  English.  Possibly  it  is  no  handi¬ 
cap  to  their  achievement  if  the  teacher  occasionally  resorts  to  the  mother  tongue  in 
class.  But  to  have  so  much  English  in  a  book  which  the  children  themselves  are  going 
to  see  postpones  even  longer  the  moment  when  they  cease  to  translate  unconsciously, 
and  discourages  the  effort  to  “get”  new  words  and  phrases  from  context.  If  all  the 
English  were  removed  from  this  book,  we  would  then  have  what  I  have  yet  to  find 
but  am  always  hopeful  of  finding  eventually,  especially  if  these  two  authors  continue 
their  intelligent  and  efficient  collaboration,  the  perfect  text,  one  which  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  without  reservations. 

Phillips  Academy  ( Andover )  James  H.  Grew 
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Scholarly  Works 

Constant,  Benjamin.  Adolphe.  Texte  établi,  avec  Introduction,  Bibliographie, 
Variantes,  Notes  etc.  par  Jacques-Henri  Bornecque.  Paris:  Garnier  1955.  Pp. 
332. 

Il  nous  manquait  une  nouvelle  édition  d ’Adolphe.  On  sait  que  les  publications 
faites  par  Alfred  Roulin,  successivement  de  Cécile  en  1951  et  des  Journaux  Intimes  en 
1952  ont  complètement  renouvelé  les  études  sur  Constant.  Le  Journal  Intime  édité 
par  Adrien  de  Constant,  repris  par  Dora  Melegari  en  1895  était  tronqué,  défiguré, 
résumé  et  même  récrit  au  point  qu’il  apparait  maintenant  comme  une  véritable 
falsification.  Aujourd’hui,  grâce  à  la  patiente  érudition  d’Alfred  Roulin  et  Charles 
Roth,  on  voit  plus  clair.  M.  Bornecque,  dans  sa  nouvelle,  édition  d 'Adolphe,  met  à 
profit  les  nouveaux  documents,  précise  la  genèse  du  roman,  montre  ce  qu’il  doit  à 
deux  inspiratrices  jusque  là  négligées:  Charlotte  de  Hardenberg,  qui  devait  devenir 
la  seconde  femme  de  Constant,  et  Julie  Talma,  à  la  mémoire  de  laquelle  il  devait 
écrire  la  Lettre  sur  Julie,  placée  à  la  suite  de  cette  édition. 

Adolphe  avait  déjà  fait  l’objet  de  plusieurs  interprétations  nouvelles.  M. 
Bornecque  donne  des  sources  et  de  la  genèse  du  roman  une  explication  brillante,  mais 
qui  n’est  pas  toujours  convaincante.  Son  mérite  est  de  jeter  avec  esprit  de  vives  lueurs 
sur  la  psychologie  de  Constant,  si  fuyante  qu’on  ne  l’épuise  jamais.  Son  erreur  est 
dans  l’excès  d’éclat.  La  preuve  est  faite  encore  une  fois  que  l’érudition  s’accommode 
parfaitement  des  jeux  de  plume  brillants;  on  sait  que  notre  génération  a  plus  de  goût 
pour  la  manière  d’Etiemble  que  pour  le  style  de  Lanson,  que  tout  professeur  qui 
publie  dans  la  Revue  d’Histoire  Littéraire  veut  écrire  aussi  dans  les  Temps  Modernes. 
Mais  lorsque  la  lumière  devient  feu  d’artifice,  elle  éblouit  sans  éclairer.  C’est  ce  qu’on 
reprochera  un  peu  à  cette  édition  dont  les  qualités  sont  pourtant  si  remarquables. 

La  thèse  soutenue  à  plusieurs  reprises  dans  son  introduction  est  que  Cécile  a  été  le 
premier  état  d’un  roman  devenu  “par  arborescence”  Adolphe,  tandis  que  Cécile  était 
“progressivement  relégué  au  rang  de  doublure  d’Adolphe”.  Elle  se  heurte  à  de  séri¬ 
euses  difficultés  :  aucun  fait  précis  ne  la  justifie.  Surtout,  si  pour  reprendre  les  propres 
expressions  de  M.  Bornecque,  Cécile  est  un  “récit,”  Adolphe  un  “roman,”  ce  qu’on  lui 
accordera  volontiers,  on  voit  mal  comment  une  substitution  progressive  aurait  pu 
s’opérer  de  l’un  à  l’autre,  d’autant  plus  que  cette  différence  de  genre  correspond  chez 
Constant  à  une  double  nature  intellectuelle:  celle  de  l’historien  qui  se  soumet  aux 
faits  et  celle  du  philosophe  qui  les  explique  pour  les  dominer. 

Le  rôle  de  Mme  Talma  est  mis  en  évidence  et  par  réaction,  peut-être  avec  excès. 
Selon  M.  Bornecque,  le  choc  produit  sur  Benjamin  Constant  par  la  mort  de  Julie 
Talma  aurait  été  tel,  que  sentant  à  la  fois  l’urgence  de  vivre  et  de  créer,  il  se  serait 
jeté  dans  les  bras  de  Charlotte.  “Une  morte  aide  une  vivante”  (p.  LX).  Sous  la  même 
impulsion  il  aurait  écrit  plus  tard  Adolphe.  La  formule  est  saisissante  mais  elle  ne 

prouve  rien.  . 

Comment  admettre  aussi  que  la  “coquette”  que  Constant  semble  avoir  songé  un 
moment  à  opposer  à  Ellénore,  ait  été  Juliette  Récamier?  Constant  ne  la  connaissait 
pas  assez  alors  pour  éprouver  pour  elle  une  première  passion,  encore  moins  pour  faire 
auprès  d’elle  une  “première  tentative  amoureuse”  (p.  LXXVII).  A  cette  époque  il 
parle  fort  peu  d’elle  dans  son  Journal  et  en  termes  indifférents;  les  quelques  lignes  de 
Julie  Talma  sur  lesquelles  s’appuie  M.  Bornecque,  à  defaut  des  Journaux  Intimes, 
sont  bien  peu  convaincantes.  ,  , , 

On  regrettera  aussi  que  l’auteur  se  soit  contenté  p.  CIX  à  CXXI  d  une  si  pauvre 
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bibliographie,  si  succincte  qu’aucun  titre  sauf  un  ne  dépasse  l’année  1935.  On  veut 
bien  sans  doute  qu’on  nous  fasse  saluer  au  passage  Paul  Bourget  et  même  Victor 
Cherbuliez,  mais  pourquoi  ignorer  J.  Mistier,  Pierre  Kohler,  Carlo  Cordie  et  Paul 
Benichou?  On  s’étonne  qu’au  cours  de  son  introduction  aucune  mention  n’ait  été  faite 
des  études  ou  articles  qui  ont  cependant  été  nombreux  dans  les  dernières  années, 
surtout  depuis  1951. 

Cependant  M.  Bornecque  fait  généralement  bon  usage  de  la  correspondance  avec 
Anna  Lindsay  dont  il  réduit  le  rôle  à  de  justes  proportions,  de  la  correspondance  avec 
Julie  Talma  et  surtout  des  Journaux  Intimes  dans  la  mesure  où  ils  éclairent  la  vie 
sentimentale  et  la  vie  intérieure  de  Constant.  On  appréciera  la  réimpression  à  la  suite 
du  roman,  d’extraits  de  la  Correspondance  avec  Anna  Lindsay,  de  la  Lettre  sur  Julie 
et  du  fragment  de  Mme  de  Staël  et  de  ses  ouvrages,  jusqu’ici  accessibles  seulement  dans 
les  Mélanges  de  Littérature  et  de  Politique  parus  en  1829  et  qui  n’ont  pas  été  réédités 
depuis. 

En  somme,  même  si  l’on  ne  partage  pas  toutes  les  hypothèses  de  M.  Bornecque, 
même  si  l’on  pense  qu’une  prudence  plus  grande  s’impose,  tant  que  tous  les  secrets  et 
les  papiers  encore  détenus  ne  seront  pas  rendus  publics,  s’ils  le  sont  jamais,  on  aimera 
cette  plume  alerte  et  spirituelle,  cette  finesse  d’intuition,  cette  pénétration  d’analyse. 
Malgré  les  réserves  qu’on  peut  faire,  cette  édition  est  désormais  indispensable  à 
l’étude  d’Adolphe,  de  Benjamin  Constant  et  de  son  milieu  littéraire. 

Wellesley  College  Pierre  Déguisé 


Hubbard,  Louise  Jones.  The  Individual  and  the  Group  in  French  Literature  since  1914. 

Washington,  D.  C.:  The  Catholic  University  of  America  Press,  1955.  Pp.  138. 

The  volume  under  consideration  is  a  Ph.D.  dissertation  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  America  and  appeared  as  Volume  LII  of  the  Series  in  Romance  Languages  and 
Literatures.  The  subject  treated  by  the  author  is  an  interesting  and  timely  one.  A 
brief  preface  states  the  purpose  of  the  study:  “.  .  .  to  determine  the  extent  of  a  theme 
present  in  French  literature  since  1914,  the  theme  of  the  tension  between  the  person 
as  an  individual  and  the  group  as  a  demanding  unit  with  rights  infringing  more  and 
more  on  those  adhering  to  the  concept  of  individual  liberty.”  The  author  divides  her 
study  into  five  chapters:  The  Family,  The  Community,  Ephemeral  Groups,  The 
State,  The  Ostracized,  Anarchic  and  Spiritualized  Individual.  These  chapters  are 
followed  by  a  Conclusion,  a  Bibliography,  an  Index  of  Authors  and  an  Index  of  titles. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  a  great  number  of  minor  authors’  works  treated  in  this  study 
and  the  omission  of  some  very  important  names.  Of  course  Jules  Romains  has  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  this  thesis  but  certain  of  his  books  which  would  easily  fit  into  the  cate¬ 
gories  mentioned  do  not  appear,  such  as  Mort  de  quelqu’un,  Les  Copains  and  Le  Bourg 
régénéré  as  well  as  Knock.  Mauriac  also  figures  in  the  thesis  but  his  plays  do  not, 
although  the  author  takes  up  the  theatre  and  other  genres  as  well  as  the  novel.  It 
seems  to  this  reviewer  that  Estaunié’s  novels — not  all  of  them — could  also  fit  into  one 
of  the  categories;  that  some  of  Vildrac’s  short  stories  or  plays  should  have  a  place 
there;  and  how  about  Claudel  and  others? 

The  treatment  of  the  various  themes  is  somewhat  monotonous,  for  the  author  gives 
a  detailed  résumé  of  nearly  each  work  under  consideration.  There  are  too  many  im¬ 
portant  omissions,  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
The  author  could  certainly  improve  on  her  thesis. 

Formerly  of  Brooklyn  College  Hélène  Harvitt 
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Albérès,  R.  M.  Gérard  de  Nerval.  Paris:  Presses  Universitaires,  1955.  Pp. 

126.  Frs.  240. 

After  doing  a  Jean-Paul  Sartre  in  the  collection  “Classiques  du  XXe  siècle,”  R. 
M.  Albérès  starts  off  Boisdeffre’s  new  series,  “Classiques  du  XIXe  siècle,”  with  a 
study  of  Gérard  de  Nerval.  This  is  the  first  time  M.  Albérès,  who  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  critic  and  historian  of  contemporary  literature,  has  treated  an  earlier 
writer. 

The  studies  in  these  series  being  in  the  nature  of  over-all  coverages  of  an  author 
rather  than  specialized  monographs,  one  might  question  the  wisdom  of  the  critic’s 
decision  to  base  his  principal  discussion  on  a  relatively  little-known  work.  Declaring 
that  the  sonnets  have  been  explicated  pretty  thoroughly  and  the  Voyage  en  orient  not 
adequately,  he  concentrates  his  attention  upon  what  he  deems  Nerval’s  “œuvre-clef.” 

In  1842-3,  after  his  first  fit  of  insanity,  Gérard  de  Nerval  made  a  convalescence 
voyage  in  the  near  east.  The  account  of  it  is  this  Voyage  en  orient,  a  work  which  occu¬ 
pied  him  from  1843  to  1850.  It  marks,  M.  Albérès  contends,  the  turning  point  in  his 
career,  the  bridge  between  the  “agréable  romantique  mineur”  and  the  great  vision¬ 
ary.  As  a  travel  narrator,  Nerval  exhibits  here  further  refinement  of  his  talent  for  the 
picturesque.  But  more  important  is  the  revelation  of  a  new  sensitivity  strange  and 
mysterious — “une  sensibilité  pour  laquelle  est  lisible  la  face  invisible  d’un  destin 
humain.”  Appearing  through  the  travelogue  and  its  interpolated  stories — that  of 
Hakem  and  of  Adoniram — are  the  elements  of  a  great  initiative  dream. 

Albérès  demonstrates  in  this  work  the  subtle  processes  of  Nerval’s  poetic 
“alchemy,”  how  from  a  banal  adventure  he  elaborated  a  myth  of  esoteric  significance 
and  cosmic  scope.  This  crystallization  of  Nervalian  “legends”  he  continues  to  study 
through  the  Octavie-Delfica-Myrtho  pieces,  Sylvia,  Aurélia,  and  the  Chimères.  Folk¬ 
lore,  occult  literature,  reveries  and  hallucinations  contributed  to  turn  Nerval’s  obses¬ 
sions  into  myths.  The  themes  of  fated  meetings,  remembered  châteaux,  saints  and 
fairy-queens,  become,  through  his  mystical,  rhapsodical  poetry,  symbols  whereby 
the  poet’s  personal  experiences  link  with  the  world-soul. 

It  is  possible  that  other  Nervalian  scholars  may  find  that  the  present  essay  exag¬ 
gerates  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  Voyage  en  orient,  and  find  the  cleavage  be, 
tween  Nerval’s  early  and  later  career  too  specifically  indicated.  But  they  would 
probably  not  disagree  upon  the  essential  quality  of  his  work — defined  here  as  “une 
omnivalence  spirituelle.”  Nor  begrudge  their  full  admiration  for  the  astute  analysis 
of  Nerval’s  myth-making,  in  which  the  better-known  works  are  taken  into  account. 
To  a  commendable  degree  M.  Albérès  has  avoided  rhetorical  and  histrionic  effects  in 
this  study  of  a  minor  author  of  modest  ambition  whose  madness  made  him  great.  The 
incidental  warning  against  over-rigid  interpretation  is  a  lesson  to  all  explicators. 

A  useful  bibliography  at  the  end  contains  a  chronological  list  of  Nerval’s  publica¬ 
tions,  the  several  editions  of  his  collected  works,  and  the  books  and  articles  devoted 
to  the  author. 

Pennsylvania  State  University  Laurent  LeSage 

Lafuma,  Louis.  Opuscules  et  Lettres  de  Pascal.  Paris:  Editions  Montaigne,  Aubier, 
1955.  Pp.  224.  Frs.  660. 

After  publishing,  among  other  things,  two  editions  of  the  Pensées,  M.  Louis 
Lafuma,  indefatigable  business  man  and  scholar,  now  presents  a  new  edition  of  the 
shorter  works  and  letters  of  Pascal. 

Following  a  succinct  biography  limited  to  well  established  details,  he  gives  a  com- 
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plete  list  of  the  authentic  or  presumed  works.  But  this  volume  contains  only  selected 
works  in  which  are  included  three  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  Brunschvicg  s  Pensées 
et  Opuscules  or  Cailliet  and  Blankenagel’s  Great  Shorter  TForfcs  of  Pascal.  They  are: 
zi iiis  nécessaire  à  ceux  qui  auront  la  curiosité  .  .  .  de  se  servir  de  la  Machine  Arithmé¬ 
tique,  Privilège  pour  la  Machine  Arithmétique,  and  Lettre  de  Pascal  à  Huyghens.  The 
editor’s  purpose,  however,  was  not  to  bring  out  any  unknown  work  of  Pascal  but 
rather  to  discuss  those  about  which  he  disagrees  with  previous  scholars. 

He  demonstrates,  for  instance,  that  Pascal  had  perfected  his  adding  machine  as 
early  as  1645,  and  not  in  1652,  as  others  have  thought.  Contrary  to  Père  Guerrier,  he 
does  not  think  that  the  parchment  was  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  paper  version  of 
the  Mémorial,  but  rather  that  the  parchment  was  a  later  version,  inasmuch  as  it  men¬ 
tions  “mon  directeur”,  and  Pascal  had  not  had  one  before  November  23,  1654. 

As  for  Jovy’s  accusation  that  dom  Clémencet  ‘mixed  up’  the  texts  in  his  version  of 
Comparaison  des  Chrétiens  des  Premiers  Temps  avec  ceux  d’ Aujourd’hui,  M.  Lafuma 
points  out  that  dom  Clémencet  was  following  a  different  manuscript  (the  ms.  Périer) 
from  the  one  followed  by  Bossut. 

De  l'Esprit  de  Géométrie  apparently  was  written  as  a  preface  for  a  geometry  that 
Pascal  intended  to  write  at  Arnauld’s  request  for  the  ‘petites  écoles  de  Port-Royal’. 
De  l'Art  de  Persuader  was  actually  used  by  Arnauld  and  Nicole  in  their  Logique  de 
Port-Royal. 

As  for  the  Prière  pour  demander  à  Dieu  le  Bon  Usage  des  Maladies,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  most  editors  that  Pascal  wrote  this  as  a  young  man,  M.  Lafuma  cites 
Gilberte  Périer  to  show  that  he  wrote  it  around  1659.  In  this  he  takes  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  M.  Jean  Mesnard  who  said:  “la  richesse  et  la  fermeté  de  la  doctrine  est  tout 
semblable  à  celle  des  Pensées.” 

As  on  other  occasions,  M.  Lafuma  brings  to  bear  his  expert  knowledge  of  water 
marks  to  show  that  the  Trois  Discours  sur  la  Condition  des  Grands  was  written  in  1660 
just  after  Pascal’s  sojourn  at  Bien  Assis.  The  water  mark  in  question  was  that  of  a 
paper  maker  located  near  Bien  Assis. 

La  Conversion  du  Pêcheur,  which  was  attributed  to  Jacqueline  Pascal  by  Père 
Guerrier,  was  really  the  work  of  Blaise,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  in  the  Périer  manu¬ 
script,  which  contains  Pascal’s  writings  exclusively.  In  this  M.  Lafuma  is  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  Brunschvicg. 

Among  the  letters  it  is  noted  that  only  two  that  are  of  an  intimate  family  nature 
have  come  down  to  us.  For  one  of  these  (to  Mme.  Périer)  editors  have  fixed  a  date  of 
1661  or  1654.  M.  Lafuma  points  out  that  since  Pascal  uses  the  pronoun  nous  Jacqueline 
must  have  been  with  him — which  would  fix  the  date  anterior  to  January  4,  1652,  the 
date  of  her  departure  for  Port-Royal.  Further,  it  probably  was  previous  to  May  1649, 
the  date  of  Pascal’s  departure  from  Paris  for  Clermont  with  his  father.  Since  the  tone 
of  this  letter  is  similar  to  one  of  January  26,  164S  to  Mme.  Périer,  he  suggests  1648, 
possibly  December,  as  a  mere  likely  date. 

In  this  edition  one  does  not  find  the  Discours  sur  les  Passions  de  l’Amour,  but 
the  editor  repeats  his  previously  expressed  arguments  that  Pascal  was  not  its  author. 

As  can  be  seen,  M.  Lafuma  has  made  a  very  close  study  of  manuscripts  and  docu¬ 
ments  and  thus  has  thrown  new  light  on  Pascal,  who  was  neither  a  demigod  nor  a 
heretic  but  rather  a  great  Christian  and  scholar,  and,  above  all,  as  he  himself  con¬ 
tended,  an  ‘honnête  homme’. 

Vanderbilt  University  C.  F.  Zeek 
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Letessiek,  Fernand.  Ed.  Chateaubriand’s  Vie  de  Rancé.  Société  des  Textes  Français 
Modernes.  Paris:  Didier,  1955.  2  vols.  Frs.  1100. 

Armand  Le  Bouthillier  de  Rancé  was  a  brilliant  but  dissipated  prelate  when  he 
withdrew  from  the  world  around  1660  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe, 
where  he  instituted  the  monastic  observances  that  were  to  develop  into  the  Trappist 
order.  As  a  penitential  endeavor,  Chateaubriand  undertook  to  write  a  life  of  Rancé 
in  the  early  1840’s.  The  book  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1844,  then  was  hastily 
revised  and  reissued  the  following  summer.  Chateaubriand  at  this  time  was  quite  old 
and  his  powers  of  application  seem  to  have  been  in  decline.  This  circumstance  prob¬ 
ably  explains  why  in  the  Vie  de  Rancé  a  vast  amount  of  extraneous  matter  of  all  kinds, 
recurrent  non  sequiturs,  and  innumerable  errors  are  found  interspersed  with  some  of 
the  author’s  most  exquisite  and  most  remarkable  prose,  so  that  the  book  as  a  whole 
creates  the  impression  of  a  luminous  but  somewhat  inchoate  mass.  The  need  for  a 
critical  edition  to  elucidate  its  many  obscurities  has  long  been  felt  by  Chateaubriand 
scholars. 

That  need  has  now  been  met  with  the  Textes  Français  Modernes’  recent  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  very  fine  edition  prepared  by  M.  Fernand  Letessier,  an  edition  which  M. 
Letessier  announced  as  being  in  the  course  of  preparation  as  early  as  his  1938  article 
on  Chateaubriand  and  La  Trappe  in  RHL.  The  editor  has  chosen  to  base  his  text 
upon  the  first  of  the  two  1844  editions  of  the  Vie  de  Rancé  as  being  more  representative 
of  the  author’s  thought,  conscientiously  noting  in  his  critical  apparatus  all  of  the 
variants  which  make  the  earlier  edition  so  markedly  different  from  the  bowdlerized 
version  that  appeared  several  months  later. 

M.  Letessier  has  preceded  the  text  of  the  Vie  de  Rancé  by  an  ample  introduction 
in  which,  in  addition  to  its  sources,  composition,  publication,  and  editions,  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  work’s  obvious  weaknesses,  the  author’s  treatment  of  history,  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  certain  irrelevant  data  in  it  which  make  of  the  Vie  de  Rancé  a  significant 
appendix  to  Chateaubriand’s  own  memoirs.  A  very  perceptive  chapter  evaluates  the 
book  as  an  artistic  achievement.  In  connection  with  Chateaubriand’s  sources,  the 
editor  has  shown  that  these  were  handled  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  were  some¬ 
times  even  corrupted,  enhancing  that  independent,  highly  personal  quality  that  is 
one  of  the  Vie  de  Rancé’s  more  prominent  merits.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  our  picture 
of  the  abbé  de  Rancé  is  impaired  as  a  result  of  the  author’s  having  adopted  such  a 
procedure,  but,  as  M.  Letessier  wisely  points  out  of  Chateaubriand,  “avant  d’être 
historien,  il  était  poète.”  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  he  should  have 
been  willing  upon  occasion  to  subordinate  strict  historical  truth  to  his  own  peculiar 
esthetic 

Excellent  as  his  edition  is,  M.  Letessier  has  not  treated  one  or  two  questions  which 
might  have  thrown  further  light  upon  a  reading  of  the  Vie  de  Rancé.  It  could  have 
been  shown,  for  example,  that  much  of  Chateaubriand’s  apparently  irrelevant  mate¬ 
rial  and  what  seems  at  times  to  have  been  an  erratic  use  of  sources,  were  dictated  by 
the  author’s  striving  to  make  his  Vie  de  Rancé  conform,  where  plot  elements  as  well 
as  characterization  are  concerned,  to  a  literary  formula  established  with  such  pre¬ 
vious  works  as  René,  Les  Natchez,  and  Les  Martyrs.  Nor  has  the  editor  discussed  the 
prodding  to  which  Chateaubriand  was  subjected  from  certain  quarters  while  the  book 
was  being  written.  Clerical  interests,  for  one  thing,  were  seeking  to  dispel  the  militant 
anticlericalism  that  prevailed  under  the  July  Monarchy  and  were  attempting  to  have 
Chateaubriand  write  for  the  Catholic  cause.  Simultaneously  the  Bourbon  pretender 
to  the  French  throne,  concentrating  his  efforts  at  that  time  upon  an  eventual  restora- 
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tion,  was  trying  to  stir  the  author’s  Bourbonist  commitments  and  induce  him  to  use 
his  pen  in  support  of  the  political  activities  then  preparing.  Chateaubriand’s  gestures 
to  both  of  these  groups  in  the  Vie  de  Rancé  impart  to  the  work  an  occasional  polemic 
character  which  adds  to  its  value  as  a  commentary  upon  the  author’s  own  life  and 
times.  In  omitting  these  considerations,  M.  Letessier  has  kept  his  text  and  com¬ 
mentary  within  the  bounds  of  the  conveniently  demonstrable  and  the  essential, 
making  his  edition  of  the  Vie  de  Rancé  at  once  a  compact  and  highly  illuminating 
contribution  to  the  study  of  one  of  Chateaubriand’s  least  understood  creations. 

University  of  Alabama  Harry  Redman,  Jr. 

Sylvain,  Robert.  La  Vie  et  l’œuvre  de  Henry  de  Courcy  ( 1820-1861 ),  premier  historien 
de  l’Eglise  catholique  aux  Etats-Unis.  Québec:  Presses  Universitaires  Laval,  1955. 
In -8  de  347  pages. 

Henry  de  Courcy,  aristocrate  breton,  passa  onze  ans  aux  Etats-Unis  pour  affaires, 
de  1845 à  1856;  il  y  fut  le  correspondant  de  l’Univers  de  Louis  Veuillot,  et  publia  dans 
l’Ami  de  la  religion  des  Essais  sur  l’histoire  de  la  religion  catholique  aux  Etats-Unis, 
qui,  traduits  en  anglais  par  John  Gilmary  Shea  et  édités  à  New  York,  ne  représentent 
sans  doute  qu’une  esquisse,  mais  du  moins  la  première.  Le  F.  Robert  Sylvain  lui 
consacre  une  très  sérieuse  thèse  de  Sorbonne,  où  foisonnent  les  aperçus  d’ensemble 
sur  l’histoire  religieuse  de  la  France,  des  Etats-Unis,  voire  du  Canada,  et  sur  leurs 
rapports  mutuels.  Sous  Louis-Philippe,  l’Amérique  paraissait  aux  catholiques  fran¬ 
çais  le  modèle  de  la  vraie  liberté;  le  sectarisme  des  Know  Nothing  a  compromis  cette 
image,  dans  le  même  temps  que  Veuillot  et  Montalembert,  ralliés  au  Second  Empire 
par  crainte  du  socialisme,  cessaient  de  croire  à  la  démocratie.  Dans  l’autre  sens,  la 
culture  française  était  répandue  aux  Etats-Unis,  parallèlement  et  contradictoire¬ 
ment,  par  un  évêque,  Mgr  de  Forbin-Janson,  et  un  journaliste  anticlerical,  Frédéric 
Gaillardet,  directeur  du  Courrier  des  Etats-Unis-,  le  F.  Robert  Sylvain  a  quelques 
pages  intéressantes  sur  le  rôle  éminent  de  ce  journal  et  de  sa  Semaine  littéraire  dans 
la  diffusion  du  roman-feuilleton  parisien  outre-mer. 

Chemin  faisant,  il  effleure  l’histoire  du  Canada,  à  propos  d’un  ouvrage  dénigrant 
de  l’abbé  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  qui  souleva  des  colères  et  que  réfuta  Courcy.  Le 
même  abbé  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  se  fit  plus  tard  une  réputation  par  ses  études  sur 
l’ancien  Mexique:  le  F.  Robert  Sylvain,  après  avoir  équitablement  cité  les  jugements 
pour  et  contre,  croit  devoir  conclure  par  celui  d’Henri  Vignaud:  “un  chef-d’œuvre 
d’ingéniosité  fantaisiste  qu’il  faut  se  garder  d’imiter,  même  de  loin.”  Celui  de  Jacques 
Soustelle,  le  plus  récent,  sans  vraiment  différer  au  fond,  est  peut-être  un  peu  moins 
négatif;  parlant  du  livre  sacré  des  Quichés  dans  l’Encyclopédie  de  la  Pléiade,  il 
s’exprime  comme  suit:  “On  sait  que  ce  fut  un  chercheur  français,  l’abbé  Brasseur  de 
Bourbourg,  qui  attira  le  premier  l’attention  au  siècle  dernier  sur  ce  document  d’une 
importance  exceptionnelle,  non  sans  se  laisser  entraîner  par  son  enthousiasme  à  des 
hypothèses  quelque  peu  chimériques.” 

Je  nuancerais  aussi  ce  que  le  F.  Robert  Sylvain  dit  de  Paul  Arpin,  successeur  de 
Frédéric  Gaillardet  au  Courrier  des  Etats-Unis,  qui,  d’après  lui,  “émigra  en  Louisiane 
probablement  avec  le  groupe  des  journalistes  parisiens  qui  furent  exilés  de  leur  pays 
après  1840,  à  cause  de  leurs  opinions  politiques”;  il  a  tort  d’emprunter  cette  expres¬ 
sion  à  M.  Edward  Larocque  Tinker.  Il  n’existe  en  effet  pas  de  tel  “groupe” 
la  Louisiane  fut  bien  la  terre  d’élection  des  républicains  français  en  rupture  de  ban 
mais  il  s’agit  d’arrivées  individuelles,  et  d’expatriés  plutôt  que  d’“exilés.” 

Quoi  qu’il  en  soit  de  ces  détails,  le  F.  Robert  Sylvain  apporte  une  contribution  d( 
premier  ordre  à  l’étude  des  relations  intellectuelles  franco-américaines  au  dix- 
neuvième  siècle. 

Ecole  Polytechnique  Fédérale,  Zurich 


Auguste  Viatte 
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Smith,  Maxwell  A.  Knight  of  the  Air.  New  York:  Pageant  Press,  1956.  Pp.  265.  $4.00. 

In  the  first  full-length  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Antoine  de  Saint  Exupéry  to 
be  undertaken  by  an  American,  Maxwell  A.  Smith  presents  a  completely  lifelike 
portrait  of  the  famous  aviator-novelist  and  analyzes  all  his  major  writings  with 
clarity  and  grace.  The  feeling  of  tender  reverence  which  permeates  this  informative 
and  engaging  book  is  communicated  to  the  reader.  Those  who  do  not  already  know 
Saint  Exupéry  could  hardly  find  a  better  introduction,  and  devotees  of  Saint  Ex  will 
discover  further  reasons  for  their  preference. 

While  thoroughly  familiar  with  earlier  books  and  articles,  Dr.  Smith  has,  for  the 
most  part,  drawn  from  such  primary  sources  as  letters,  conversations  with  relatives 
and  close  friends  of  Saint  Ex  and  the  writings  themselves.  If  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
biography,  this  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  autobiographical  nature  of  the  works  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  symbol  of  Saint  Exupéry  the  man  is  fully  as  important  as  the  books 
he  left. 

In  a  succession  of  alert  and  highly  readable  chapters  we  are  introduced  to  the 
independent,  inventive  and  lovable  child,  the  brilliant  if  erratic  student  (the  failure 
of  Saint  Ex  to  gain  admission  to  the  Naval  School  because  of  a  low  mark  in  French 
should  give  teachers  matter  for  reflection) ,  the  courageous  flyer  of  the  pioneer  days 
in  French  commercial  aviation,  the  writer  who  annexed  new  territory  to  literature, 
and  finally  the  anguished  patriot  who  found  death  in  the  service  of  his  country  and  of 
civilization.  The  figure  that  emerges  from  the  pages  of  Dr.  Smith’s  book  is  human 
and  credible  and  at  the  same  time  of  heroic  proportions,  an  authentic  knight  in 
bravery,  abnegation  and  lofty  ideals.  Certain  characteristics  are  seen  recurring 
throughout  his  life  and  writings:  the  need  for  active  participation,  the  disregard  of 
seemingly  insuperable  obstacles  that  approached  a  defiance  of  common  sense,  an 
extraordinary  capacity  for  masculine  comradeship,  detachment  from  material  pos¬ 
sessions,  humility  and  purity  of  motive.  Remarkable  in  the  range  and  variety  of  his 
interests  and  achievements,  as  aviator,  soldier,  artist,  novelist,  poet,  moralist,  phi¬ 
losopher,  mathematician,  scientist  and  inventor,  Saint  Exupéry  offers  our  age  of 
over-specialization  a  badly  needed  example  of  a  complete  man. 

Dr.  Smith  has  skillfully  blended  his  analyses  of  the  books  of  Saint  Exupéry  with 
the  biographical  material  to  indicate  the  identity  of  the  man  and  the  writer.  He  con¬ 
veys  faithfully  the  content  and  the  spirit  of  all  the  important  writings,  tracing  the 
evolution  of  saint  Ex  from  the  dramatic  raconteur  of  the  first  books  to  the  moralist 
and  philosopher  of  the  later  ones.  His  compact,  orderly  expositions  are  enriched  by 
numerous  quotations  which  he  has  chosen  with  a  sure  sense  of  values.  He  shows  that 
each  work  marked  a  new  departure  in  the  thought  and  preoccupations  of  the  author 
and  corresponded  to  an  inner  necessity.  Among  the  best  chapters  are  the  one 
devoted  to  Vol  de  Nuit,  which  contains  a  reasonable  defence  of  the  controversial 
character  Rivière,  and  those  on  Terre  des  Hommes  and  Le  Petit  Prince,  apparently 
favorites  of  Dr.  Smith,  as  indeed  they  are  of  the  majority  of  Saint  Ex’s  readersl 
Especially  valuable  is  the  excellent  summarization  of  Citadelle,  in  which  the  essentia, 
meaning  is  extracted  from  this  long,  diffuse  work  that  Saint  Exupéry  expected  to  re¬ 
work  and  refine  over  a  period  of  years.  An  intelligent,  sensitive  and  discriminating 
commentator,  Dr.  Smith  has  scrupulously  avoided  interposing  himself  between  Saint 
Exupéry  and  the  reader,  allowing  the  books  to  speak  for  themselves  in  the  fullest 
possible  measure.  He  is  less  interested  in  proposing  new  interpretations  and  evalua¬ 
tions  than  in  presenting  a  lucid,  coherent  synthesis  of  recognized  facts  and  opinions. 
He  has  succeeded  in  bringing  Saint  Exupéry  closer  to  us  and  in  transmitting  his 
unique  qualities  as  a  personality  and  as  a  writer  with  warmth,  humor  and  percep- 
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tiveness.  Both  the  specialist  and  the  general  reader  will  find  in  his  book  a  source  of 
profit  and  delight. 

Vanderbilt  University  Howard  Sutton 

Creative  Works 

Quelques  Traductions 

Parmi  les  nombreuses  traductions  qui  sans  cesse  assurent  une  véritable  transfusion 
de  littérature  entre  la  France  et  les  Etats-Unis,  certaines  plus  que  d’autres  attirent 
l’attention.  Qu’un  roman  de  Françoise  Sagan  soit  traduit  aussitôt  que  paru,  rien  de 
surprenant.  Que  la  traductrice  en  soit  Anne  Green,  voilà  pour  Un  Certain  Sourire  une 
chance  certaine.  A  Certain  Smile  (Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1956)  se  lit  très  aisément 
et  même,  chose  curieuse,  presque  mieux  qu’en  français.  Serait-ce  la  plus  grande 
vigueur  du  style  en  anglais?  la  pureté  plus  grande  de  la  langue?  Ou  est-ce  simplement 
que  ce  style  rapide,  fait  de  phrases  courtes  juxtaposées,  se  prête  tout  naturellement 
à  la  traduction  en  anglais? 

Plus  surprenante  peut-être  la  traduction  de  Les  Bêtes  et  Le  Temps  des  morts  de 
Pierre  Gascar,  livre  qui  eut  le  Prix  Goncourt  et  dont  un  compte-rendu  parut  dans 
cette  revue.  C’est  un  livre  étrange,  parfois  étouffant,  dont  le  style  serré  et  dense  porte 
la  marque  d’un  écrivain  de  talent.  Beasts  and  Men  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
1956)  est  un  beau  livre.  La  traductrice,  Jean  Stewart,  avait  une  dure  tâche,  car 
Gascar — à  cause  de  la  matière  même  dont  il  traite  dans  ces  histoires — à  cause  de  son 
style  aussi — résiste  à  la  traduction.  Il  n’est  pas  étonnant  que  de  temps  en  temps  on 
sente,  dans  l’anglais,  une  certaine  raideur  ou  quelque  maladresse.  Ainsi,  dès  la 
troisième  ligne,  on  lit:  “The  foliage  that  Peer  guessed  at  overhead  .  .  .”.  Mais  des 
phrases  comme  celle-là  sont  malgré  tout  exceptionnelles  et  proviennent  du  grand 
souci  qu’a  eu  la  traductrice  de  ne  point  s’écarter  du  texte.  Dans  l’ensemble,  voila 
une  traduction  qui  a  de  la  tenue  littéraire. 

Il  est  curieux  et  intéressant  de  voir  paraître  une  traduction  d’extraits  de  l’œuvre 
de  Léon  Bloy,  entreprise  avec  piété  par  le  Révérend  Emile  la  Douceur,  M.S.  She  Who 
Weeps  (San  Francisco:  Academy  Library  Guild,  1956)  est  un  beau  volume,  fort  bien 
imprimé  et  illustré.  Les  pages  traduites  se  rapportent  toutes  à  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Salette.  La  plupart  viennent  de  Celle  Qui  pleure  (1908)  et  du  Symbolisme  de  l’Appari¬ 
tion  (1917).  Le  traducteur,  qui  fit  ses  études  au  Collège  de  la  Salette  à  Hartford, 
Conn.,  connaît  bien  Bloy  et  la  traduction  est  bonne.  Il  choisit  dans  l’œuvre  de  Bloy 
seulement  ce  que  convient  à  son  sujet— le  culte  de  Notre  Dame  de  la  Salette— ce  qu’il 
annonce  d’ailleurs  dans  la  préface. 

C’est  avec  le  plus  grand  respect  que  l’on  contemple  le  formidable  volume,  Being 
and  Nothingness  (New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1956),  traduction  complète,  la 
seule,  de  l’Etre  et  le  Néant,  l’essai  de  Sartre.  Hazel  Barnes,  de  l’Université  de  Colo¬ 
rado,  la  traductrice,  avait  déjà  publié  une  partie  de  cette  œuvre — le  chapitre  deux  de 
la  quatrième  partie  et  le  chapitre  deux  de  la  première  partie — sous  le  titre  Existential 
Psychoanalysis  (New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1953).  La  tâche  entreprise  et 
menée  à  bien  ne  pouvait  1  être  que  par  un  philosophe.  Miss  Barnes  l’est  certainement 
comme  en  témoigne  son  “Introduction,”  essai  d’une  trentaine  de  pages.  Il  serait 
impertinent  de  la  part  de  quelqu’un  qui,  comme  l’auteur  de  ce  compte-rendu,  ne 
peut  se  vanter  de  comprendre  le  volume  en  français,  de  faire  une  critique  de  la  tra¬ 
duction  de  Miss  Barnes.  Elle  a  eu  aussi  le  grand  mérite  d’ajouter,  à  la  fin  du  volume, 
l’explication  de  certains  mots  de  la  terminologie  sartrienne.  De  toute  façons,  voilà 
un  magnum  opus  de  grande  importance. 

Les  poètes  non  plus  ne  sont  pas  négligés.  Louise  Varèse  nous  apporte  dans  la  belle 
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“Bollingen  Series”  une  nouvelle  édition  bilingue  d ’Eloges  de  St. -John  Perse.  Elle  a 
revu  la  traduction  de  1944,  déjà  très  bonne,  y  ajoutant  toutefois  un  nouveau  poème, 
Berceuse.  Cette  nouvelle  édition  est  excellente:  le  rythme,  les  images,  une  certaine 
qualité  hautaine  de  la  langue,  tout  y  est.  Citons  en  particulier  l’admirable  et  difficile 
“Récitation  à  l’éloge  d’une  reine.”  “For  the  translator  of  poetry,”  écrit  Madame 
Varèse  dans  sa  courte  et  très  modeste  préface,  “the  problem  of  exactitude  is  extremely 
complex:  it  involves  not  only  the  exact  word,  the  precise  sense,  double  sense  more 
often  than  not,  a  corresponding  rhythm  .  .  .  and  the  reconciliation  of  often  conflicting 
demands  of  sound  and  sense,  but  something  intangible  which  Valéry  would  call  a 
tone.”  Ce  “ton,”  elle  a  su  parfaitement  le  créer.  C’est  peut-être  ce  “ton” 
qu’a  cherché,  avant  tout,  Daisy  Aldan  dans  sa  traduction  du  poème  si  difficile  de 
Mallarmé,  TJn  coup  de  dés,  A  Throw  of  the  Dice  (New  York:  Tiber  Press,  1956),  y 
sacrifiant  le  reste.  Mais  sa  tâche  de  traductrice  était  impossible.  Comme  l’indique 
Madame  Varèse,  la  traduction  d’un  poème  demande  de  l’exactitude,  et  l’exactitude 
ne  peut  venir  que  de  la  compréhension  du  texte.  Le  texte  de  Mallarme  a  suscité  bien 
des  gloses;  aucune  ne  l’a  complètement  éclairé.  Mais  plusieurs  auraient  pu  éviter  à 
la  traductrice  des  erreurs  bien  regrettables  :  la  traduction  à  la  seconde  page  du  verbe 
“étale”  par  un  adjectif;  à  la  troisième  page,  du  participe  passé  “surgi,”  comme  si 
c’était  “surgit”;  et— bien  plus  grave  encore,  à  la  même  page— du  “que”  comme  si 
c’était  un  “qui”,  etc.  La  syntaxe  de  Mallarmé  est  impeccable  bien  qu’obscure,  et 
demande  à  être  très  soigneusement  scrutée.  Ainsi  il  semble  bien  avoir  été  établi  que 
le  “Soit”  de  la  deuxième  page  n’est  pas  un  “Whether”  mais  bien  le  “soit”  de  “que  la 
lumière  soit”  ou  encore  de  l’hypothèse:  “soient  deux  droites  parallèles  .  .  .”.  C’est 
le  “soit”  qui  évoque  ce  couple  inséparable:  l’abîme  et  le  Maître  qui  s’y  opposent.  La 
traductrice  a  voulu  garder  la  disposition  exacte  des  mots  sur  la  page,  ce  qui  est  lou¬ 
able.  Mais  ce  faisant,  elle  n’a  pas  saisi  leurs  rapports,  donnant  en  anglais  une  série 
de  mots  qui  est  loin  d’avoir  l’agencement  rigoureux  qu’exige  Mallarmé.  Il  est  bon 
pourtant  qu’une  première  tentative  ait  été  faite— tentative  courageuse  quoique 
contestable — d’aborder  un  poème  aussi  difficile. 

New  York  University  Germaine  Brée 

Cuttino,  G.  P.  I  Laugh  through  Tears  (The  Ballades  of  Francois  Villon).  New  York: 

Philosophical  Library,  1955.  Pp.  xiv  +  65.  $3.50. 

Over  the  last  century  many  English  translations  of  the  poems  of  François  Villon 
have  been  made.  Some  of  the  translators,  such  as  Payne  and  Leper,  have  turned  out 
complete  translations  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  ballades  in  the  J argon)  while 
others,  such  as  Rossetti  and  Swinburne,  have  limited  their  efforts  to  a  few  of  the 
greater  pieces  and  have  produced  translations  that  are  usually,  but  not  always,  re¬ 
garded  as  masterpieces  in  themselves.  I  dare  say  that  Rossetti  s  famous  translation 
of  the  hauntingly  beautiful  Ballade  des  dames  du  temps  jadis  has  done  more  to  arouse 
an  interest  in  Villon  among  English  and  American  readers  than  any  other  translation 

of  a  single  poem  of  Villon  or  even  of  all  his  poems. 

Mr.  Cuttino’s  slender  volume  is  not  a  complete  translation  of  the  works  of  Villon. 
It  is  a  translation  of  all  of  the  ballades  only,  excluding  those  in  the  Jargon.  In  his 
Preface  (pp.  vii-viii),  he  states  that  he  is  attempting  to  reproduce  them  in  a  language 
that  is  as  understandable  to  the  reader  and  as  typical  of  the  language  of  to-day  as 
was  that  of  Villon’s  originals  to  his  contemporaries.  He  acknowledges  his  great  in¬ 
spiration  and  debt  to  “that  incomparable  study  from  the  pen  of  B.  B.  Wyndham 
Lewis”  (sic).  In  the  Introduction  (pp.  xi-xiv)  we  have  a  very  brief  outline  of  the 
salient  facts  and  dates  of  the  poet’s  life  and  a  good  discussion  of  the  ballade  as  a 
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literary  genre.  Five  illustrations  reproduced  from  early  editions  of  Villon’s  poems  or 
works  roughly  contemporary  to  him  add  attractiveness  to  the  volume.  Notes — few 
and  brief — are  found  after  twenty -four  of  the  translations. 

I  am  sure  that  all  readers  will  agree  at  least  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cuttino  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  interesting  and,  by  and  large,  a  faithful  and  accurate  translation  of  the 
ballades  in  a  language  that  is  more  “modern”  and  less  “emasculated”  (sic)  than  the 
translations  best  known  to  most  readers — those  of  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  Payne  and, 
perhaps,  Leper.  But  one  can  see  in  many  places  that  he  cannot  avoid  drawing  upon 
the  works  of  his  predecessors  or  steer  completely  clear  of  the  faults  he  attributes  to 
them.  I  doubt  that  his  line  “.  .  .  .  Buridan,  sackbound,  should  steer  /  A  course  down 
the  Seine  in  wet  discard”  is  less  “archaic”  or  “quaint”  than  Rossetti’s  rendition  of 
the  same.  The  same  observation  holds  good  for  other  lines  in  the  poems,  and  one 
can  discern  the  influence  of  other  translations  he  has  read  and  studied.  But  this  is 
no  criticism,  and  it  is  an  acknowledgement,  conscious  or  otherwise,  of  his  debt  to 
others  who  have  tried,  as  he  is  doing,  to  make  Villon  better  known  and  understood 
to  his  own  generation. 

Mr.  Cuttino’s  book  certainly  deserves  its  place  among  the  translations  of  Villon, 
but  I  doubt  if  it  will  cause  many  readers,  familiar  with  the  poet  in  other  translations, 
to  turn  their  back  on  them  in  favor  of  Mr.  Cuttino’s.  The  high  price  of  the  book 
may  well  keep  it  from  being  as  well  known  as  it  should  be.  It  is  beautifully  printed, 
bound,  and  illustrated.  I  hope  that  it  will  become  a  part  of  all  Villon  collections, 
private  or  public. 

Miami  University  Wm.  Marion  Miller 

Deux  Collections:  “Poètes  d’aujourd’hui” .  Ed.  Pierre  Seghers.  “Ecrivains  de  tou¬ 
jours”.  Aux  Editions  du  Seuil. 

Pour  ceux  qui  désirent  se  tenir  au  courant  de  notre  littérature  contemporaine,  ou 
qui  veulent  savoir  quels  auteurs  plaisent  à  nos  contemporains  et  comment  ils  les 
comprennent,  les  deux  collections  ci-dessus  sont  à  suivre  de  très  près. 

La  collection,  “Poètes  d’aujourd’hui”  offre  à  l’heure  actuelle  plus  de  cinquante 
Titres.  Tous  les  poètes  présentés  ne  sont  pas  français;  tous  ne  sont  pas  contemporains; 
la  plupart  cependant  sont  contemporains  et  français.  Jusqu’ici,  la  formule  avait  été 
à  peu  près  uniforme:  un  essai  précédait  la  présentation  d’un  choix  de  poèmes.  Pour 
le  Paul  Valéry  (Seghers,  1956),  la  formule  change.  Monsieur  Jacques  Charpier  nous 
présente  seul  un  long  essai  sur  Valéry,  essai  qu’accompagnent  certes  de  nombreuses 
citations  et  que  suit  cette  “Bibliographie”  sommaire  si  précieuse  que  contient  chaque 
volume  de  la  collection.  Cet  essai  s’intitule  “Valéry  l’absent”  et  nous  présente  un 
portrait  de  Paul  Valéry,  une  analyse  de  son  évolution  et  parfois  de  véritables  “expli¬ 
cations  de  certains  poèmes.  Originale,  basée  sur  une  connaissance  sérieuse  et  per- 
sonelle  de  Valéry,  cette  étude  mérite  notre  attention. 

La  collection  “Ecrivains  de  Toujours”  vient  d’ajouter  quatre  titres  à  sa  liste:  un 
Balzac  par  Gaétan  Picon,  un  Tchékov  par  Sophie  Laffitte,  un  Saint  Exupéry  par  Luc 
Rstang,  un  Virginia  Woolf  par  Monique  Nathan,  portant  à  trente-cinq  les  volumes 
ainsi  publiés.  La  formule  ici  n  a  pas  varié.  Chaque  volume,  à  l’exception  du  Virginia 
Woolf,  présente  une  chronologie  biographique,  placée  soit  au  début,  soit  à  la  fin  du 
livre,  une  bibliographie  parfois  incomplète— mais  en  général  suffisante  et  soigneuse¬ 
ment  établie  des  œuvres  de  l’auteur  et  des  ouvrages  critiques  les  plus  importants  le 
concernant.  Une  abondante  documentation — portraits,  photos,  reproductions  d’auto¬ 
graphes,  de  pages  de  manuscrits,  etc. — particulièrement  heureuse  pour  le  Balzac  et  le 
Saint  Exupéry— rend  ces  livres  stimulants  et  agréables.  Chaque  auteur  est  censé  se 
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peindre  lui-meme,  à  travers  des  textes  choisis  et  “présentés”  par  l’essayiste.  La 
valeur  du  choix  et  de  la  mise  en  relief  de  ces  textes  varie  d’un  volume  à  l’autre,  de 
l’apport  sérieux  du  Sartre  par  Francis  Jeanson  au  Giraudoux,  infiniment  moins  satis¬ 
faisant,  de  Christian  Marker. 

Parmi  les  volumes  consacrés  aux  auteurs  français,  l’essai  de  Gaétan  Picon  sur 
Balzac  plait  par  sa  vigueur,  tandis  que,  poète  avant  tout,  Luc  Estang  rend  à  la  figure 
de  Saint  Exupéry  à  la  fois  sa  tristesse  et  son  innocence  presque  puérile.  Accessibles 
comme  prix,  de  format  agréable,  sans  pédantisme  aucun,  ces  volumes  ont  le  grand 
mérite  de  nous  faire  reprendre  contact  avec  l’homme  qu’était  l’auteur.  Nous  le  retrou¬ 
vons  à  travers  ses  propres  paroles  dans  la  réalité  de  sa  vie  même.  Ce  contact  est 
rafraîchissant  et  nous  permet  d’aborder  l’œuvre  à  nouveau,  plus  humainement  sans 
doute. 

Ces  deux  collections,  “Poètes  d’aujourd’hui”  et  “Ecrivains  de  toujours”  remplis¬ 
sent  fort  bien  le  rôle  de  large  diffusion — mais  à  un  niveau  élevé— en  vue  duquel  elles 
ont  ete  créées. 

New  York  University 


Germaine  Brée 
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Realia 

The  N  IB  is  a  non-profit  making 
Service  Bureau  for  teachers  of  French  at 
all  levels  in  the  United  States  and  several 
Canadian  Provinces.  We  distribute  a 
variety  of  pedagogical  material  designed 
to  aid  in  the  teaching  of  French  at  the 
elementary,  secondary  and  college 
levels,  and  we  try  to  answer  properly  a 
great  number  of  questions  pertaining  to 
the  teaching  of  French,  studies  in  France, 
.  .  .  etc. 

Please  note  that  our  personnel  facili¬ 
ties  are  limited:  be  patient;  pay  when 
ordering  (in  case  of  individual  orders); 
acknowledge  receipt  of  package  (when 
order  will  be  paid  by  School  or  Board)  ; 
a  few  stamps  are  always  appreciated  to¬ 
gether  with  a  request  for  information. 

Finally,  if  you  are  not  yet  a  member 
of  the  Association,  send  in  your  dues:  we 
shall  forward  them  to  the  National 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

This  List  cancels  all  previous  Lists. 

I.  We  take  and  forward  subscription 
for  the  following  publications: 

a)  The  French  Review,  the  official 
publication  of  the  AATF;  six 
issues  a  year:  $4.00. 

b)  F  rance- Amérique,  the  weekly 
French  newspaper  in  North 
America;  special  rates  for  teachers 
and  students:  $4.00  for  ten 
months;  $4.50  for  one  year. 

c)  Revue  de  la  Pensée  Française, 
monthly,  $5.00. 

d)  La  Documentation  Française 
Illustrée,  monthly:  $3.25  a  year; 
samples  available  upon  request, 
fifteen  cents  a  copy. 

e)  La  Documentation  Française 
Photographique,  twenty  issues  a 


year:  $8.00;  samples  available 
upon  request:  twenty-five  cents  a 
copy. 

f)  La  Classe  de  Français,  monthly 
“revue  pour  l’enseignement  du 
français”,  published  by  the 
Librairie  des  Méridiens;  8  issues  a 
year,  October-July,  50  pages  an 
issue:  $3.00  a  year;  one  sample, 
twenty-five  cents. 

II.  a)  Terres  et  Villages  de  France,  a 
splendid  collection  of  beautiful 
photographs,  portraits  scenes  and 
sceneries,  with  brief  texts  by  La 
Documentation  Française:  $2.25. 

b)  La  France,  La  Documentation 
Française,  280  p.,  in  French,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  and  well  docu¬ 
mented  on  the  Institutions  of  the 
IVth  Republic,  the  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  intellectual  and  artistic 
life  of  France:  $1.25;  may  be  used 
as  a  good  supplementary  text  in 
Civilization  courses. 

c)  Introducing  France,  by  The 
Centre  d’Exchanges  Interna¬ 
tionaux,  21  rue  Béranger,  Paris 
Ille:  3"  by  4",  350  p;  maps  and 
illustrations;  very  practical  for 
high-schools  and  colleges;  in 
English:  seventy-five  cents. 

d)  Some  facts  on  France,  a  small 
32  p.  pamphlet  prepared  by 
France-Actuelle:  twenty  cents  a 
copy. 

e)  Science  et  Vie,  a  special  issue  on 
“l’Electricité,”  160  p.  seventy-five 
cents;  we  also  have  a  few  copies  of 
other  issues,  as  samples:  .25  cents 
for  postage  and  handling.  Ex¬ 
cellent  outside  reading  for  science 
majors. 
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III.  a)  Artistic  water-color  post-cards 
(made  in  France)  : 

1.  Le  Folklore  de  France,  Pro¬ 
vincial  Costumes,  male  and  female 
assorted;  twenty  different  folders 
each  containing  ten  cards:  $1.25 
each  folder:  Bretagne  (five  series)  ; 
Provence  (two  series)  ;  Pyrénées 
(three  series);  Normandie  (two 
series);  Limousin;  Bourgogne; 
Auvergne;  Alsace;  Alpes;  Savoie; 
Flandre;  Pays  Basque. 

2.  Children’s  Costumes  of  the 
French  Provinces:  forty  different 
cards:  ten  cents  each. 

3.  French  Fashion  through  the 
Ages:  one  folder  of  16  cards:  $2.10. 

4.  Paris  through  the  centuries: 
one  folder  of  16  cards:  $2.10. 

5.  La  Parisienne  from  the  15th  to 
the  19th  cent.  Five  different  fold¬ 
ers,  each  devoted  to  a  century  of 
French  designs  taken  from  official 
documents;  each  folder  of  16 
cards:  $2.10. 

6.  Coats  of  arms  of  French  cities 
and  provinces:  one  folder  of  24 
cards,  each  card  reproducing  8 
crests  in  color:  $3.10. 

7.  Santons  de  la  Crèche  provençale 
one  folder  of  25  cards:  $3.10. 

All  these  cards  are  very  attractive 
and  can  help  decorate  class-room 
walls  and  Bulletin  boards, 
b)  French  commemorative  stamp 
enlargements,  black  and  white 
prints,  11"  by  16".  Write  directly 
for  free  list  to  Prof.  Daniel  Girard, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  27. 

IV.  Note-book  size  maps  of  France;  no 

change  in  price:  two  cents  a  map: 

1.  Villes  principales,  cours  d’eau; 

2.  Anciennes  Provinces; 

3.  Départements; 

4.  Agriculture; 

5.  Industries; 

6.  Chemins  de  fer; 

7.  Monuments  et  lieux  his¬ 
toriques; 


8.  Villes  historiques  et  ar¬ 
tistiques  ; 

9.  Villes  d’eau,  plages,  tourisme; 

10.  Carte  muette; 

11.  Paris; 

12.  La  langue  française  dans  le 
monde. 

V.  a)  Dix  Chants  de  Noël,  in  a  neat 
little  brochure,  Les  Presses  d’Ile 
de  France:  thirty-five  cents. 

b)  Songs,  fifteen  sheets,  words 
and  music:  two  cents  a  sheet: 

Mon  père  m’a  donné  un  mari; 
Chanson  de  la  mariée; 

Ne  pleure  pas  Jeannette,  Trois 
jeunes  tambours; 

A  la  claire  fontaine,  Chevaliers  de 
la  table  ronde; 

La  vigne  au  vin,  Qu’est-ce  qui 
passe  ici  si  tard? 

J’ai  perdu  le  do  de  ma  clarinette; 
En  passant  par  la  Lorraine; 

Ma  Normandie,  Les  filles  de  La 
Rochelle; 

Le  temps  de  cerises; 

Le  chant  de  la  libération; 

Fleur  de  Paris  ; 

La  Gauloise; 

C’est  la  France  de  demain; 

Voici  nos  amis. 

c)  Chantons  la  France,  53  songs, 
112  p.  illustrated,  Les  Presses 
d’Ile  de  France,  1955,  $1.25. 

VI.  NIB  Recordings  :  we  will  record  on 
magnetic  tape  any  material  you 
wish  your  students  to  hear;  two 
voices;  dual-track  or  single  track 
machines.  Write  for  further  de¬ 
tails. 

VII.  Audio-Visual  Aids  and  Tech¬ 
niques  in  the  Teaching  of  Foreign 
Languages  (Report  and  Demon¬ 
strations  of  the  Committee  on 
Teaching  Aids  and  Techniques  of 
the  1955  North  East  Conference  on 
the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages),  120  p.:  $1.00. 

VIII.  a)  Le  Français  Elémentaire,  a  68 
p.  booklet  published  by  the  Pub¬ 
lications  de  l’Education  Na- 
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tionale,  containing  the  vocabulary 
and  grammar  which,  according  to 
a  group  of  high  French  professors 
and  educators,  constitute  the 
“français  élémentaire”:  eighty 
cents  a  copy. 

Le  Français  Elémentaire,  méthode 
progressive  de  français  parlé,  by 
G.  Mauger  and  G.  Gougenheim, 
1er  and  2ème  livrets,  122  p.  each: 
$1.00  each  book. 

c)  “Common  mistakes  in  grammar 
and  vocabulary”,  a  reprint  from 
Prof.  Hélène  Harvitt’s  article  in 
the  French  Review,  October  1952: 
ten  cents  a  copy. 

d)  “Common  mistakes  in  pro¬ 
nunciation”,  a  reprint  from  Prof. 
Lois  Gaudin’s  article  in  the  French 
Review,  May  1953:  fifteen  cents 
a  copy. 

e)  Dictionnaire  français-anglais 
et  anglais-français  (Cestre- 
Guibillon),  Hatier,  Paris,  450  p., 
4"  by  6":  $1.75. 

e)  War  Course  (1943),  79  p.  book, 
including  20  p.  of  well  organized 
vocabulary:  twenty-five  cents. 

IX.  We  have  the  following  film  strips 
in  stock;  $2.00  each. 
GEOGRAPHIE — Versailles  (1 
film);  Versailles,  Intérieur  I,  II, 
III;  Versailles,  Jardins;  Vaison 
La  Romaine;  Les  Cités  de 
Vaucluse;  Villeneuve  les  Avignon; 
Les  Trois  Soeurs  Cisterciennes; 
La  Vallée  de  la  Haute  et  Basse 
Durance. 

Chartres,  facades  Nord  I,  II; 
Chartres,  facades  Ouest  I,  II; 
Strasbourg,  ascension  flèche; 
Strasbourg,  portails;  Strasbourg, 
sourire  et  grimaces. 

L’église  romane;  L’église  gothique 
Château  de  la  Renaissance. 
Bretagne;  Normandie;  Alsace; 
Jura;  Du  Morvan  aux  Cévennes; 
Nord  Maritime;  La  Meuse 
L’Escaut  Le  Rhin  ;  Massif  Central  ; 


Vosges  et  Ardennes  Relief;  Massif 
Armoricain  Relief. 

Village  de  France;  Grandes  Villes 
de  France;  La  vie  dans  une  petite 
ville.  La  Seine;  Le  Rhône. 

LES  GENS — Molière;  Napoléon; 
Jeanne  d’Arc;  Victor  Hugo  (in  1 
film);  Victor  Hugo  II,  III;  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul;  Dupleix  et 
Malcalm;  Lamartine  I;  Dela¬ 
croix;  A.  de  Vigny. 

L’HISTOIRE — L’Europe  à  la  fin 
du  Moyen  Age;  Les  Outils  en 
pierre;  Vercingétorix;  Les  Nor¬ 
mans;  Les  Germains  en  Gaule; 
Charlemagne;  Les  Paysans;  Louis 
VI;  De  Charlemagne  à  Saint 
Louis;  La  Guerre  du  Cent  Ans; 
Jeanne  D’Arc  sauve  la  patrie; 
Grandes  Inventions  et  découvertes 
maritimes;  Le  siècle  de  Louis  XIV ; 
La  Troisième  République;  Société 
du  Moyen  Age;  Réforme. 

X.  a)  “Vocational  Opportunities  for 
Foreign  Language  Students”,  37 
p.,  by  Dr.  Th.  Huebener;  third 
revised  edition:  thirty  cents. 

b)  Opportunities  in  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages,  96  pp.,  by  Th.  Huebener: 
$1.00. 

c)  “Foreign  Languages  and  Job 
Opportunities”,  a  reprint  from 
Prof.  Lois  Gaudin’s  article  in  The 
Modern  Language  Journal,  De¬ 
cember  1951  :  ten  cents  a  copy. 

XI.  a)  “Dynamic  French  Culture”, 
prescriptions  for  a  successful 
Assembly  Quiz  Program,  a  four- 
page  paper,  by  Mr.  Eli  Blume  :  five 
cents  a  copy. 

b)  “What  is  your  Realia  Quo¬ 
tient”?,  by  Mrs.  M.  Robinove: 
five  cents. 

c)  “Languages  for  Life”,  a  pam¬ 
phlet  prepared  by  Prof.  Mario 
Pei:  three  cents. 

XII.  a)  French  Science  and  its  Dis¬ 
coveries  since  the  17th  cent.,  230  pp., 
by  M.  Caullery:  thirty  cents. 
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b)  “On  French  Science”,  a  short 
bibliography,  by  Prof.  L.  Sas: 
three  cents. 

c)  Science  et  Vie,  samples,  see  II  e  : 
twenty-five  cents  a  sample. 

XIII.  The  following  newsletters  and 
articles  published  by  the  Foreign 
Language  Program  of  the  MLA 
(6  Washington  Square  North,  New 
York  3)  are  available  at  the  NIB. 
Five  cents  each  for  postage. 
Foreign  Language  in  Elementary 
Schools;  Foreign  Language  in 
American  Education  by  Wm. 
Parker;  Summary  Report,  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  Secondary  School  Teach¬ 
ers  of  MFL;  MLA  Summary 
Results  of  Foreign  Language 
Teaching  in  1955;  Spanish  in  the 
Elementary  Schools;  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  Offerings  and  Enrollments 
in  Public  High  Schools,  1955; 
The  Purdue  Language  Program, 
1955;  Foreign  Language  Teaching 
in  College;  Modern  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  in  Teacher-Training 
Colleges,  Sept.  1955;  Materials  for 
Teaching  German  in  Elementary 
School;  Foreign  Language  in 
Elementary  Schools,  Some  Ques¬ 
tions  and  Answers,  1955;  The  FL 
Program  Report  No.  1  by  D.  C. 
Heath;  Report  of  the  MLA  Inter¬ 
disciplinary  Seminar,  Dec.  1953; 
Preparation  and  Certification  of 
Foreign  Language  Teachers,  Feb. 
1956;  High  School  Modern  FL 
Enrollments  1954—1955;  Foreign 
Language  Entrance  and  Degree 
Requirements,  Sept.  1953;  The 
Language  Curtain,  1953,  by 
Parker;  Fact  and  Opinion,  FL 
Study  in  Schools  and  Colleges, 
Dec.  1955;  FL  Bulletin  No.  28, 
Nov.  1954,  FLES  Summer  Work¬ 
shops;  FL  Bulletin  No.  34,  Oct. 
1955,  ML  Teaching  and  Inter- 
cultural  Understanding;  FL  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  39,  The  Language  Labo¬ 


ratory  Report  No.  1;  FL  Bulletin 
No.  41,  Dec.  1955,  Language 
Analysis  and  Language  Teaching 
by  A.  Hill;  FL  Bulletin  No.  42, 
Dec.  1955,  by  Earl  J.  McGrath; 
FL  Bulletin  No.  43,  Jan.  1956, 
Training  Tomorrow’s  Foreign 
Language  Teachers  by  T. 
Andersson. 

XIV.  For  Elementary  Schools: 

Les  Albums  de  l’Oncle  Max,  by 
Frances  Patterson  (author  of  Mes 
Premières  Leçons  de  Français,  now 
revised  and  published  by  D.  C. 
Heath,  1954):  No.  1:  “Nos  amis 
les  animaux”;  No.  2:  “Jeannot 
Lapin”;  No  3:  “Paul  et 
Paulette”.  These  three  Albums 
are  planned  for  children  of  the 
primary  grades  as  an  introduction 
to  reading  in  French:  fifty  cents 
each  Album. 

Please  note  that  the  NIB  does  not  dis¬ 
tribute  wall  maps  of  France,  or  wall 
calendars.  Also  :  The  Garden  City  French 
and  Spanish  Monographies  are  definitely 
out  of  print. 

Subscriptions  to  French  magazines: 
you  may  write  to  The  Lorraine  Music 
Co.  39-86  47th  St.,  Long  Island  City 
4,  N.  Y. 

Correspondence  Scolaire:  see  any 
issue  of  the  French  Review. 

French  Cultural  Services  News- 
Letters:  if  you  did  not  receive  the  first 
two  NewsLetters  prepared  by  the  French 
Cultural  Services,  972  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
21,  just  write  and  ask  to  be  placed  on 
their  mailing  address. 

Northeast  Conference  on  the  teaching 
of  foreign  languages:  Somerset  Hotel, 
Boston,  April  12,  and  13,  1957.  Chair¬ 
man:  Wm.  Locke,  M.I.T.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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New  Materials  from  FACSEA  (French 
American  Cultural  Services  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Aids)  :  972  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  21. 

a)  Kodachromes:  Paris;  the  Seine; 
Paintings  and  Sculpture;  Architecture; 
Daily  Life  in  France;  Street  Scenes. 

b)  Sound  Tapes:  Une  Fête  Foraine  à 
Paris;  Sur  les  Ponts  de  Paris;  Scènes 
Quotidiennes  de  la  Vie  Parisienne; 
Flâneries  dans  Paris;  Jardins  de  Paris; 
Un  Village  en  Haute  Provence;  Sainte 
Maxime,  un  Village  sur  la  Méditerranée. 

These  tapes  may  be  used  separately 
or  in  conjunction  with  sets  of  koda¬ 
chromes.  They  may  be  purchased.  Each 
tape  contains  about  15  minutes  of  re¬ 
corded  French. 

Alliance  Française  de  New  York  Scholar¬ 
ships:  4  East  52nd  St.,  New  York  22. 

a)  Fribourg  Scholarships:  $1.100  per 
annum;  open  to  students,  age  18  to  30, 
regardless  of  their  fields  of  study. 

b)  Glamorgan  Scholarships:  $1.100 
per  annum;  open  to  students  specialized 
in  engineering,  physics,  chemistry  .  .  . 
etc,  age  21  to  30.  In  both  cases  applica¬ 
tions  must  reach  the  Alliance  Française 
de  New  York  before  January  31st  pre¬ 
ceding  the  academic  year  in  which  the 
scholarship  will  be  used. 


Mountain  Interstate  Foreign  Language 
Conference 

Representatives  of  about  20  colleges 
and  a  number  of  high  schools  attended 
the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  MIFLC, 
held  at  King  College,  Bristol,  Tennessee, 
October  19-20.  This  conference  is  made 
up  of  schools  in  the  mountain  regions  of 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  North  Caroline, 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  Included  in 
the  program  were  various  items  relevant 
to  the  instruction  of  languages,  and  a 
banquet  held  in  the  Crystal  Room  of  the 
Hotel  Bristol.  Featured  speaker  for  the 
occasion  was  Dr.  Jacques  Hardré  of  the 
Department  of  Romance  Languages  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  a 
widely  recognized  authority  on  Sartrean 
Existentialism;  his  topic  was  “Jean- 
Paul  Sartre,  Literary  Critic”.  The  two 
day  meeting  was  closed  with  a  showing 
of  the  French  film  “La  Beauté  du 
Diable”.  Next  year’s  conference  will  be 
held  at  Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky. 
Executive  committee  for  the  1957  meet¬ 
ing  will  be:  Mrs.  Ruth  DeGamboa, 
Berea  College,  chairman;  Charles  B. 
Brockmann,  King  College;  Miss  Eleanor 
P.  Jennings,  Bluefield,  West  Virginia. 
The  secretary-treasurer  is  Edward  G. 
Lodter,  East  Tennessee  State  College. 


Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.Y. 

Announces  the  Junior-Year-in-France  Program 
September  to  June,  Starting  September  1957 
in  Biarritz  and  Paris 

— Designed  for  students  of  French  and  in  particular  for  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  teaching  French,  entering  the  diplomatic  service  or  working  for 
specialized  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces,  etc. 

— Preliminary  six-week  session  in  Biarritz,  devoted  to  the  French  language, 
educational  system  and  civilization. 

— In  Paris  required  courses  will  be  taken  in  phonetics,  language,  literature 
and  civilization  at  the  Institut  de  Phonétique,  Institut  Britannique,  Ecole 
Supérieure  de  Préparation  and  the  Institut  Catholique. 

— Elective  courses  in  music,  art,  modern  history,  geography,  contemporary 
theatre,  etc.  may  be  taken  in  the  above  and  in  other  approved  institutions. 

— Limited  number  of  students  in  many  sections,  to  insure  effective  instruc¬ 
tion.  Special  tutors,  when  needed,  will  meet  with  the  undergraduates. 

— Female  Assistant-director  to  serve  as  advisor  to  the  women. 

-—Members  of  the  group  will  live  in  French  homes  in  Biarritz  and  Paris. 

— A  full  academic  year  of  Hamilton  transfer  credits  may  be  obtained. 

— The  overall  cost  of  $2,200.  includes  round-trip  tourist  transportation  via 
the  French  Line,  tuition,  room  and  board,  group  excursions,  plus  all  expenses 
except  the  cost  of  passport,  gratuities,  delivery  of  baggage  in  excess  of  specified 
limits,  and  incidental  personal  items. 

—New  York  State  University  Scholarships  may  be  applied  to  defray  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  program. 

— Open  to  men  and  women  students  who  will  have  completed  their  sophomore 
year,  in  regular  standing  in  accredited  colleges  and  universities,  and  in  special 

cases  to  others. 

Address  further  inquiries  to  : 

Director,  Hamilton-Junior-Year-in-France 
Hamilton  College 
Clinton,  New  York 
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NOWREADY 

THE  FAMOUS  PHONETICS  COURSE 
PRONONCIATION  FRANÇAISE  •  INTONATIONS  •  MORCEAUX  CHOISIS 
by  Prof.  Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants,  newly  revised  and  recorded  on 
Three — 12  inch  Hi-Fi  Long  Playing  (33pâ  RPM)  Records 
This  series  covers  in  a  systematic  and  graded  method  all  the  phenomena  that  govern  contemporary  French  Pa¬ 
risian  pronunciation.  It  has  been  prepared  and  recorded  by  Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants,  formerly  Attachée  of  the 
Institut  de  Phonétique  of  the  Sorbonne,  presently  Associate  Professor  of  French  at  Columbia  University  and 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Audio-Visual  Aids  and  Techniques  of  the  1955  Northeast  Conference  on  the 
Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages. 

Special  consideration  is  given  to  overcoming  the  obstacles  characteristically  encountered  by  American  students 
of  French.  The  precise  reproduction  of  the  spoken  French  with  its  articulation,  rhythm,  and  pitch,  enables  the 
student  to  perfect  his  aural  perception  and  provides  an  exact  model  for  him  to  reproduce. 

In  each  lesson,  every  sound  under  consideration  is  first  given  isolated,  next  in  short  words,  then  in  short  sentences 
and,  finally,  in  a  literary  passage  taken  from  well-known  works  of  celebrated  French  writers.  This  permits  the 
student  to  use  the  particular  sound  he  just  mastered  in  a  meaningful  context  using  at  the  same  time  French  rhythm 
and  inflections  as  well  as  articulation. 

After  each  sound,  word,  phrase  or  sentence  a  pause  is  left  long  enough  for  the  student  to  repeat  the 
material,  and,  immediately  following  the  pause  for  the  student’s  imitation,  the  sound,  word,  etc.  is 
again  spoken  by  the  voice  on  the  record  for  an  additional  aural  training  and  oral  checking. 

A  text-book  accompanies  the  three  Long  Playing  records  supplying  the  written  text  to  permit  the  assimilation  of 
the  visual  along  with  the  auditory  contexts. 

Price  $19.95  for  the  set  of  Three  Records  and  Text  (List  price  $24.95) 

Additional  texts  available  65(f  each  net. 

JOURNEY  THROUGH  FRANCE 

VOICI!  An  entirely  new  kind  of  language  record.  Hear  Parisian  French  as  it  is  actually  spoken  in  everyday  con¬ 
versation.  In  nine  separate  Paris-dialogue  stories  a  Frenchman  and  his  wife  meet  their  American  friends  who 
have  just  arrived  in  Paris  on  vacation.  Jacques  and  Françoise  take  Dick  and  Nancy  on  a  personally-conducted 
guided  tour  of  Paris.  To  Notre-Dame,  the  Sorbonne,  Restaurant,  Fashion  Shop,  etc.  You  hear  conversational 
French  as  it  is  spoken,  with  humor  and  realism. 

Record  H  GMS  7001:  12'  33)4  hi-fi  Lp  with  one  text  $5.95 

Additional  texts  available  25f  each 


A  TREASURY  OF  FRENCH  POETRY 

Here  is  an  entirely  new  kind  of  poetry  record.  The  record  consists  of  18  separate  poems.  The  first  third  is  spoken 
at  a  very  SLOW  pace  so  that  the  student  may  gain  full  benefit  of  every  sound.  The  second  third  is  spoken  at  a 
medium  rate.  The  last  third  is  spoken  at  the  normal  conversational  rate  of  speed.  This  record  is  excellent  for  home 

student  study  or  for  class  room  demonstrations.  Lends  itself  to  classroom  program.  Dame  Souris  (Verlaine) _ 

La  Biche  Brame  (Rollinat)— La  Cigale  et  la  Fourmi  (La  Fontaine)— Le  Corbeau  et  le  Renard  (La  Fontaine)— 
and  many  other  favorites. 

Record  #  GMS  7000:  12',  33)4  hi-fi  Lp  with  ten  texts  $5.95 

Additional  texts  5)1  each 


CIRCLING  THE  GLOBE  WITH  SPEECH:  French 

Here  is  a  new  series  of  language  records  to  delight  both  the  instructor  and  student  of  French  This  record  will 
enliven  interest  and  bring  to  life  for  the  listener  many  personalities  of  France.  Comprehension  is  assured  by  the 
clarity  of  the  speech  and  by  the  fidelity  of  the  records  themselves.  These  records  have  recorded  young  students 
who  speak  directly  to  the  listener,  telling  about  their  lives  and  interests.  The  French  on  this  record  is  the  every¬ 
day  down-to-earth  language  that  is  heard  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Record  JH  CG8  102  Vol.  1\  ,  ,  oou  ,  .  ~  T 

“  Ht  CGS  106  Vol.  2/  eac“  record  12  ,  33  ^  hi-fi  Lp  with  one  text  $5.95 

Additional  texts  available  at  15^  each 
Also  available  in  Spanish-German  and  Italian 


GOLDSMITHS  MUSIC  SHOP,  Inc. 

Specialists  in  educational  services  and  language  training  aids 
401  West  42nd  St.  NYC  36,  NY 

NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  50((  regardless  of  the  number  of 
records  ordered.  POSTAGE  IS  ADDITIONAL. 
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Successful  Oxford  Texts  for  Beginners  in  French 

The  New  Fundamental  French 

By  Wilson  Micks,  Florida  State  University 
and  olga  longi,  Mount  Vernon  Junior  College 

This  brief  text  clearly  presents  the  essentials  of  grammar.  There  are  32 
lessons  of  uniform  length  and  arrangement,  with  numerous  exercises  in  both 
written  and  oral  work.  The  reading  passages  are  written  in  French  that  is 
simple  and  natural,  and  contain  no  unfamiliar  grammatical  forms.  Empha¬ 
sis  is  given  to  conversational  French;  phonetic  symbols  are  eliminated,  and 
English  equivalents  of  the  French  pronunciation  are  provided.  A  phono¬ 
graphic  recording  for  use  in  oral  work  has  been  made  to  accompany  THE 
NEW  FUNDAMENTAL  FRENCH. 

320  pp.  Illustrated  1953  $3.50 

Also  Available 

Fundamental  French 

By  Wilson  Micks,  Florida  State  University 
and  olga  longi,  Mount  Vernon  Junior  College 

A  basic  text  and  the  well-known  predecessor  of  The  New  Fundamental 
French,  this  book  is  particularly  appropriate  for  those  who  prefer  the  use 
of  phonetic  symbols. 

316  pp.  Illustrated  1940  $3.15 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  INC.  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11 


The  Cosmopolitan  Summer  School  in  the  Rockies 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 
LANGUAGE  HOUSE  PROGRAM 

for  students  with  two  years  college  study  or 
equivalent  experience  in 

FRENCH  •  GERMAN  •  SPANISH 

Distinguished  guest  lecturers  will  be  added  to  the  resident  faculty,  offering  a 
wide  range  of  courses  to  language  students  at  all  levels. 

First  term:  June  14  to  July  19 

Second  term:  July  22  to  August  24 

For  information  write: 

Heidi  Blomster 

Dept,  of  Mod.  Lang.  Division  F 

University  of  Colorado  Boulder,  Colorado 
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- 16mm  Sound  Films - 

BEGINNING  FRENCH  CONVERSATION  SERIES 

Scripts  of  these  two  language  teaching  films  were  prepared  by  C.  S.  Elston,  Ph.D.  as  an  integral  part 
of  his  book  Fluent  French  for  Secondary  Schools,  Book  One.  The  films  were  produced  by  Gateway 
Film  Productions  in  cooperation  with  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  Britain.  The  text  of  the 
dialogues  of  these  two  films  is  contained  in  a  printed  leaflet  (single  copies  free  on  request,  additional 
copies  10^  each.) 


L’ENTENTE  CORDIALE 

10  minutes.  Rental  $4-  Sale  $55 

The  view  of  an  ordinary  day  in  the  life  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  a  French  provincial  town  is  the  subject 
of  this  film  designed  for  the  beginner  in  French. 
Spoken  clearly  and  distinctly,  while  using  a 
simple  and  practical  vocabulary,  a  grocer  deals 
with  his  customers  and  makes  up  orders  to  be 
delivered  by  a  young  boy.  The  day  is  brightened 
by  the  appearance  of  an  English  woman  who 
wants  something  to  drink  but  cannot  understand 
that  his  store  is  not  a  café.  The  grocer  then  pre¬ 
pares  a  glass  of  lemonade  for  her.  The  vocabulary 
and  idioms  are  well-chosen  and  there  are  many 
interesting  street  scenes  of  a  typical,  small 
French  town. 


QUELLE  CHANCE 

10  minutes.  Rental  $4.  Sale  $55 

The  setting  of  this  film  is  a  café  and  one  follows 
the  waiter  as  he  takes  his  customers’  orders, 
serves  them  and  finally  gives  them  their  checks. 
All  of  a  sudden  there  is  heard  a  resounding  crash 
and  all  the  patrons  run  to  the  door  where  they 
see  that  two  cars  have  collided.  While  the  drivers 
argue  and  the  police  put  a  wounded  man  in  an 
ambulance,  two  small  children  and  an  accordion 
player  drink  or  eat  all  that  is  on  the  tables.  When 
the  people  return  to  their  tables  there  is  nothing 
left,  but  on  looking  at  the  two  children  who  now 
are  sick  they  understand  what  has  happened  and 
they  all  laugh  as  the  parents  take  their  children 
home. 


Ask  your  film  library  or  board  of 
education  to  order  these  films . 

INTERNATIONAL  FILM  BURE  AU  INC. 
57  E.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago  4,  III. 


COLBY  COLLEGE 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  LANGUAGES 

French«German«Russian»  Spanish 

Intensive  courses  at  the  college  level 
Six  semester  hours  of  transfer  credit 
Small  classes,  individual  instruction 
Experienced  native  or  bilingual  faculty 
Friendly  instructor-student  relations 
Grouping  in  dormitories  by  languages 
Use  of  records,  phonographs,  recorders 
Period  courses  in  French  literature 
Supplementary  readings  to  meet 
Requirements  for  advanced  degrees 

For  Catalog,  address 

Prof.  John  F.  McCoy,  Director 
Waterville,  Maine 


Do  you  teach 

FRENCH? 

REGULAR  PROGRAMS  OF 
FILMS 

KODACHROME  TRANSPARENCIES 
FILMSTRIPS 

BULLETIN  BOARD  EXHIBIT; 

TO  HELP  YOU 


For  Free  Catalogue  Apply: 

Society  for  French  American  Cultural  Service: 
and  Educational  Aid  (FACSEA) 

972  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

For  Sole: 

Kodachrome  Transparencies  Sound  Tape 
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Emile  Littré 

DICTIONNAIRE 
DE  LA  LANGUE 
FRANÇAISE 

7  vols. 

(Vol.  I  already  available) 
Special  price  7  vols.  Cl. 
$45.00 

STECHERT-HAFNER,  INC 


Linguaphone  Aids  Teachers 
To  Vitalize  the  Study  of 
- FRENCH - - 

In  thousands  of  schools  and  colleges  Lingua- 
phone  Recorded  Sets  in  French  and  34  other 
modem  languages  have  proved  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  aid  to  both  teacher  and  student.  In  the 
classroom  or  private  study  Linguaphone’s 
high-fidelity  recordings  vitalize  the  language 
lesson,  provide  unwearied,  uniform  repetition 
and  lend  interest  to  ear  training. 

Available  Sets 

French  Conversational  Course 
French  Travel  Course 
French  Literary  Course 
French  Intonation  Exercises 
Cours  Moyen  de  Français, 

Pt.  I 

Cours  Moyen  de  Français, 

pt.  n 

French  Folk  Songs 
French  Playlets 


NOW  TEACHES 
FRENCH 
in  FRANCE 
“Linguaphone  taught 
me  how  to  express 
myself  in  French  with 
such  ease  that  I  gave 
up  teaching  lan¬ 
guages  in  N.  J.  and 
went  to  France  where 
I  am  now  teaching.  I 
simply  cannot  tell 
you  how  indebted  I 
am  to  Linguaphone.” 

—Miss  Anita  C. 
Malugani 


FOUNDED  IN  NEW  YORK  1872 
The  World* s  Leading  International  Booksellers 
31  EAST  10th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  FREE  Book 
World’s  Standard  Conversational  Method 
For  Over  Half  a  Century 

LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE 

78-017  Radio  City  New  York  20,  N.Y 


FILMS 

from 

FRANCE 

NOW 

AVAILABLE 

in 

16mm 


BRANDON  FILMS,  Inc. 
Film  Center,  Inc. 
Western  Cinema  Guild 


WHY  not  enrich  and  supplement  your  teaching  through  effective  use  of 
16mm  Sound  Films?  Teachers  of  French  everywhere  are  finding  that  the  new 
low-cost  BRANDON  RENTAL  PLAN  enables  even  small-budget  groups  to  in¬ 
clude  FRENCH  FILM  CLASSICS  as  a  special  feature  of  the  curriculum  .  .  . 
Here  is  a  partial  list  of  films  now  available  in  16mm.  For  complete  listing, 
send  for  the  free  catalog  of  BRANDON  INTERNATIONAL  FILM  CLASSICS. 

LES  AMANTS  DE  VERONE  (Lovers  of  Verona).  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  present- 
day  Verona  and  Venice,  in  a  lovely  sensuous  script  (Jacques  Prévert)  directed  by 
André  Cayatte  and  played  by  Anouk  Aimée,  Serge  Reggiani,  Pierre  Brasseur, 
Martine  Carol,  Marcel  Dalio.  90  Min.  Rental  $32.60  classroom  use. 

LA  BELLE  ET  LA  BETE  (Beauty  and  the  Beast).  Modern  magic  of  décor  and 
direction  brings  folklore  up  to  date.  Jean  Cocteau  directed,  wrote  the  dialogue  and 
adapted  the  story  from  the  original  fairy-tale;  Jean  Marais  and  Josette  Day  are 
starred.  90  Min.  Rental  $45.00  classroom  use. 

L’ECOLE  BUISSONNIERE  (Passion  for  Life).  A  greatly-acclaimed,  warmly-loved 
film  of  a  teacher  with  humor  and  faith  who  creatively  guides  a  whole  community. 
Written  and  directed  by  Jean-Paul  Le  Chanois;  based  on  a  true  story  from  Provence 
following  World  War  I.  With  Bernard  Blier,  Juliette  Faber,  Delmont,  26  children 
and  villagers  of  Salezes  in  Provence.  85  Min.  Rental  $32.60  classroom  use. 
MONSIEUR  VINCENT.  Winner  of  nine  awards,  including  the  three  highest  inter¬ 
national  prizes,  this  magnificent  work  of  film  art  is  also  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
stories  ever  screened:  the  life  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Directed  by  Maurice  Cloche 
and  starring  Pierre  Fresnay.  112  Min.  Rental  $45.00  classroom  use. 


Book  films  now  from: 

Dept.  FR,  200  W.  57th  St,  N.  Y.  19,  N.  Y. 
Dept.  FR  64JW.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  1,  III. 
Dept.  FR,  381  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 
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RATES  FOR  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  BACK  ISSUES 


The  subscription  price  to  the  FRENCH  REVIEW  is  $4.00  (foreign  $4.25). 
Ail  individual  subscriptions,  renewals  and  new,  paid  in  advance,  start 
January  1.  A  bonus  is  granted  to  bona  fide  new  members  for  early  pay¬ 
ment:  the  October  and  December  issues  preceding  the  starting  date  of 
subscription  for  payment  before  October  15;  the  December  issue  for  pay¬ 
ment  before  December  1.  A  special  price  of  $4.50  for  8  issues  ( 1 %  years) 
is  available  to  persons  who  subscribe  late.  All  subscribers  are  members 
of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French.  The  Association  is 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Back  issues  are 
available  for  purchase  from  the  Secretary-Treasurer.  Write  him  for 
price  list. 


le  petit  tamtMe  "  U  SO  ifeai-A  e 14 

•  50  years  of  success:  13,500,000  copies  sold. 

•  50  years  of  “adaptation”:  30,000  words  added. 

Constantly  kept  up  to  date — two  editions  a  year — and  profit¬ 
ing  by  a  half  century  of  experience  and  progress,  Le  Petit  Larousse 
is  the  most  complete,  the  most  modern  of  French  diction¬ 
aries.  Special  edition  for  this  anniversary:  new  binding,  new 
dust  jacket,  new  title-pages,  high  quality  paper,  1,400  words  and 
a  hundred  illustrations  added  since  the  last  edition.  Altogether: 
70,000  words,  4,500  illustrations,  52  color-plates,  178  maps  in  black 
or  in  color,  an  abridged  French  grammar  and  a  chronological 
synopsis  of  world  history. 

At  your  usual  book  seller, 
or  114  bid  Raspail, 

PARIS  6 
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collection 

"Poêles  d’aujourd’hui” 

VERLAINE 
E  LUARD 
RIMBAUD 
ARAGON 
COCTEAU 
CENDRARS 
CLAUDEL 
DESNOS 
N  E  R  V  A  L 

et  50  autres 
volumes 

Indispensables  dans  toute  bibliothèque . 


ALLIANCE  FRANÇAISE 
DE  NEW-YORK 

Fondée  en  1898 


L’Alliance  Française  de  New-York  a  pour 
but  de  diffuser  la  langue  et  la  culture  fran¬ 
çaises.  A  cette  fin,  elle  offre  à  ses  adhérents 
des  conférences,  des  récitals  et  des  cours  de 
langue  française.  Elle  s’efforce  également  de 
stimuler  l’étude  du  français  par  la  distribution 
de  récompenses  dans  les  Etablissements  sco¬ 
laires  de  New  York  City,  par  un  concours 
organisé  pour  les  “Juniors”  et  “Seniors’  des 
Collèges  de  la  ville,  dont  le  Premier  Prix  est 
un  “Pèlerinage  Littéraire  et  Artistique  en 
France”,  et  par  un  programme  de  bourses 
d’études  supérieures  en  France  ou  aux  Etats- 
Unis,  dites  Bourses  Fribourg  et  Glamorgan. 

Les  conférences  ont  lieu  à  l’Hôtel  Plaza  le 
lundi,  à  8  heures  45  du  soir,  de  novembre  à 
avril.  Des  tarifs  réduits  sont  accordés  aux 
membres  de  l’A.A.T.F.  pour  la  cotisation 

annuelle.  .  ,  .  , .  , 

Les  personnes  désirant  faire  partie  de 
l’Alliance  Française  de  New- York  sont  priées 
de  s’adresser  au  Secrétariat,  4  East  o2nd 
Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

invites  you  to  join  its 

Seventh  Annual 

SUMMER  PROGRAM 
in 

PARIS 

based  on  the  French  Language 
and  Civilization  courses  of  the 

SORBONNE 

under  the  guidance  of 
PROFESSOR  M.  HELEN  DUNCAN 

The  total  cost  of 

$495 

plus  $15  registration  fee 

covers: 

THE  SORBONNE— Temple  University  will 
give  4  semester  hours  of  credit  to  enrollees 
who  meet  the  academic  requirements  in  one 
of  the  two  courses  offered  by  the  Sorbonne; 
TRAVEL  by  air,  special  flights  to  Europe  be¬ 
tween  June  22  and  July  11,  from  Europe  be¬ 
tween  Aug.  16  and  Sept.  2  and  (at  an  addi¬ 
tional  cost  of  $15-$20  each  way)  by  student 
ships,  minimum  rate  staterooms; 
ACCOMMODATIONS— July  12  through 
Aug.  16,  in  approved  college  residence  halls, 
with  double  occupancy; 

THE  PROGRAM— the  Temple  University 
faculty  will  hold  conferences,  advise  and 
assist  in  academic  work,  and  direct  a  com¬ 
prehensive  series  of  lecture  tours  in  Paris 
and  to  Versailles,  Malmaison,  St.  Germain, 
St.  Denis,  Fontainebleau  and  Barbizon;  tick¬ 
ets  to  the  Comédie  Française  and  to  the 
Opéra  will  be  supplied. 

STUDY  ABROAD  INC. 

250  West  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
will  make  all  technical  arrangements. 

LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 

For  complete  information  and  application  blank 
write  to  the 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 
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“The  outstanding  general  journal  of  modern 
language  teaching  in  the  United  States” 

THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimulating  and 
helpful  articles  on  methods,  materials,  pedagogical 
research,  publications  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  Camillo  P.  Merlino,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers 
Associations. 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  Current  subscription 
$4.00  a  year.  Foreign  countries,  $4.50  a  year  net 
in  U.S.A.  funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

The  Modem  Language  Journal 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 

7144  Washington  Avenue 

ST.  LOUIS  5,  MISSOURI 

The  official  publication 
of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German 

THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 

Editorial,  Literary, 
and  Pedagogical  Articles 

Book  Reviews  News  Notes 

Advertisements 

Subscription:  $3.00  a  year  (Jour  issues ) 
Managing  Editor 

Stuart  Atkins 

Harvard  University 

Busch-Reisinger  Museum 

Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Business  Manager 

Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel 

Syracuse  University 

Department  of  Germanic  Languages 

Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

For  sample  copies,  address  Business  Manager 

HISPANIA 

Established  1917 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Each  number  has  96  to  128  pages 
of  practical  and  scholarly  articles 
of  interest  to  school  and  college 
teachers.  Subscription  and  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association:  $4.00  a 
year.  For  sample  copies  or  sub¬ 
scriptions,  write  to  Laurel  Turk, 

De  Pauw  Univ.,  Greencastle,  Indi¬ 
ana.  Articles,  news  notes,  and 
books  for  review  should  be  sent  to 
the  EDITOR  Donald  D.  Walsh, 

The  Choate  School,  Wallingford 

Conn. 

HISPANIA  is  the  ideal  medium 
for  reaching  the  teachers  of  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  in  the  United 
States .  F  or  advertising  rates ,  write 
to  the  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER,  George  T.  Cushman,  The 
Choate  School,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

le  bayou 

revue  littéraire  trimestrielle 
couronnée  par 

T Académie  Française 

ne  publie 

que  de  l’inédit 

CONTES  ÉTUDES 

ESSAIS  •  CRITIQUE 

POÈMES  THEATRE 

abonnements  pour  tous  pays: 
un  an:  $2.00 
deux  ans:  $3.50 

UNIVERSITY  OF  HOUSTON 
HOUSTON  4,  TEXAS 
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EN  PASSANT 

another  fascinating  introduction  to  the  French  by 
Faul  and  Alice  Langellier 

Paul  Langellier,  of  Adelphi  College,  and  Alice  Salvan  Langellier,  of  Finch, 
give  us  another  wonderful  reader  about  France  and  her  people.  It  is  a  book  much 
like  their  own  popular  Ces  gens  qui  -passent  in  concept  and  objective,  but  a  full 
semester  easier  than  their  earlier  work  in  vocabulary  and  syntax. 

En  passant — in  title  and  content  as  well — means  more  than  it  ostensibly  says. 
As  one  of  our  editors,  a  musical  comedy  fan,  says,  the  title  is  roughly  equivalent 
to  ‘‘Watching  all  the  girls  [and  boys]  go  by.”  On  the  surface,  the  seventeen 
stories  and  sketches  of  the  reader  are  merely  excellent,  interesting  fiction.  They 
are,  however,  much  more  than  that.  They  are  skillfully  made  tools  to  be  used 
by  the  instructor  in  teaching  the  student  to  understand  and  use  French.  Equally 
important,  they  are  springboards  for  the  establishment  of  a  better  understanding 
of  the  French  people — their  way  of  thought  and  life. 

A  word  of  description  about  a  few  of  the  stories  will,  we  hope,  make  you 
want  to  read  and  use  them.  In  La  Marchande  de  cravates  we  are  concerned  with 
the  experiences  of  a  young  Frenchman  who  buys  from  an  ambulant  vendor  a  tie 
that  he  neither  needs  nor  wants.  How  does  it  happen?  What  is  the  psychology 
of  the  buyer?  Of  the  salesman?  .  .  .  la  Le  Mannequin  we  attend  a  showing  of 
fashions  at  a  famous  Parisian  salon.  While  statuesque  models  parade  and  pirou¬ 
ette,  we  are  mentally  transported  with  one  of  them  to  the  mundane  preoccupa¬ 
tions  of  her  personal  life:  What’s  for  supper?  What’s  with  Jacques?  .  .  .  worries 
and  preoccupations  that  seem  to  draw  us  all  closer  together.  .  .  .  And  then,  in 
Clair  de  Lune  d' au  jour d' hui,  we  relive  in  the  light  of  today — same  setting,  same 
problems — the  same  romance  that  we  relived  in  Clair  de  Lune  au  Temps  Jadis. 

And  so  it  goes. 

M.  and  Mme  Langellier  have  supplied  questionnaires  and  vocabulary  drills 
after  each  of  the  seventeen  selections  in  the  text;  and  they  have  given  a  full 
vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the  book  for  reference  by  the  student. 

The  cover  and  sketches  for  each  story  are  the  work  of  the  French  muralist 
and  designer,  Jacques  Maloubier. 

We  think  you  and  your  students  will  enjoy  using  En  Passant. 


HENRY  HOLT  AND  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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GOLDSMITH’S 

Specialists  in  educational  services  and  language  training  aids 


PARADE  DE  FRANCE 


This  record  will  add  charm  and  the  French  flavor  to  your  class  or  club  All  the  tunes  are  typically  French  with 
a  French  accordion  background.  Sung  by  Lily  France,  accordion  by  YoYo  :  Sous  le  ciel  de  Paris  Sous  les 
ponts  de  Paris— Trois  fois  merci— Comme  un  p’tit  coquehcotr— Je  crois  en  toi  La  ronde  de  1  amour  Indifference 
—Le  p’tit  bal  du  sam’di  soir. 

Record  %  GMS  100:  10",  33 H  hi-fi  Lp  with  ten  texts  $4.00 


LES  CONTES  DE  PERRAULT 


An  interesting  addition  for  your  class  or  French  club  record  collection.  Each  story  done  in  many  voices  complete 
with  sound  effects.  An  excellent  opportunity  to  hear  beautiful  French  spoken  simply:  Cendnllon— Le  chat  botté 
—La  belle  au  bois  dormant— Le  petit  chaperon  rouge. 

Record  *  RA  5000:  12",  33*4  hi-fi  Lp  with  ten  texts  $5-25 

Additional  texts  available  15 £  each 


JOURNEY  THROUGH  FRANCE 

VOICI!  An  entirely  new  kind  of  language  record!  Hear  Parisian  French  as  it  is  actually  spoken  in  everyday  con¬ 
versation.  In  nine  separate  Paris-dialogue  stories  a  Frenchman  and  his  wife  meet  their  American  friends  who 
have  just  arrived  in  Paris  on  vacation.  Jacques  and  Françoise  take  Dick  and  Nancy  on  a  personally-conducted 
guided  tour  of  Paris.  To  Notre-Dame,  the  Sorbonne,  Restaurant,  Fashion  Shop,  etc.  You  hear  conversational 
French  as  it  is  spoken,  with  humor  and  realism. 

Record  *  GMS  7001:  12"  33  *4  hi-fi  Lp  with  one  text  $5-95 

Additional  texts  available  25£  each 


A  TREASURY  OF  FRENCH  POETRY 

Here  is  an  entirely  new  kind  of  poetry  record.  The  record  consists  of  18  separate  poems.  The  first  third  is  spoken 
at  a  very  SLOW  pace  so  that  the  student  may  gain  full  benefit  of  every  sound.  The  second  third  is  spoken  at  a 
medium  rate.  The  last  third  is  spoken  at  the  normal  conversational  rate  of  speed.  This  record  is  excellent  for  home 
student  study  or  for  class  room  demonstrations.  Lends  itself  to  program.  Dame  Souris  (Verlaine) — La  Biche 
Brame  (Rollinat) — La  Cigale  et  la  Fourmi  (La  Fontaine) — Le  Corbeau  et  le  Renard  (La  Fontaine) — and  many 
other  favorites. 

Record  S  GMS  7000:  12",  33*4  hi-fi  Lp  with  ten  texts  $5-95 

Additional  texts  5<!  each 


CIRCLING  THE  GLOBE  WITH  SPEECH:  French 

Here  is  a  new  series  of  language  records  to  delight  both  the  instructor  and  student  of  French.  This  record  will 
enliven  interest  and  bring  to  life  for  the  listener  many  personalities  of  France.  Comprehension  is  assured  by  the 
clarity  of  the  speech  and  by  the  fidelity  of  the  records  themselves.  These  records  have  recorded  young  students 
who  speak  directly  to  the  listener,  telling  about  their  lives  and  interests.  The  French  on  this  record  is  the  every¬ 
day  down-to-earth  language  that  is  heard  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Record  *  CGS  102  Vol.  1 J  eaojj  recor(j  ]2",  33  !4  hi-fi  Lp  with  one  text  $5-95 

Additional  texts  available  at  15^  each 


FRENCH  IS  FUN 

An  excellent  record  for  all  age  groups.  Contains  humorous  anecdotes,  riddles,  proverbs,  sayings  and  poems  (Hugo, 
Verlaine  and  others)  recited  by  Jean  Girard;  well-known  songs  both  traditional  and  modern  including  La  Mar¬ 
seillaise,  Madelon,  Ma  Normandie,  Tout  va  très  bien,  etc.  sung  by  Jean  Boroloz. 

Record  S  1017,  12"  hifi  with  one  text  $3.95 


GOLDSMITH’S  MUSIC  SHOP,  Inc. 

42nd  St.  NYC  36,  NY 

NOTE:  To  all  orders  we  have  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  50^  regardless  of  the  number  of 
records  ordered.  POSTAGE  IS  ADDITIONAL. 
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401  West 


Important  French  Readers 


A ppleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc. 

35  West  32nd  Street — New  York  I,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  THIS  SPRING 


,  .  .  a  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu 

Souvenirs  de  Jeunesse 

C.  D.  ROUILLARD  (editor) 
University  of  Toronto 


Tapping  a  new,  rich  vein  of  French  prose.  Souvenirs  de 
Jeunesse  will  provide  your  students  with  first-rate,  un¬ 
hackneyed  reading  material  by  outstanding  French 
authors. 

Here  your  students  will  find  real  experiences,  of  excep¬ 
tional  interest  and  diversity,  recorded  by  distinguished 
writers — carefully  selected  and  arranged  to  provide  ap¬ 
pealing  material  without  sacrificing  literary  quality. 


Selections  are  chosen  from  the  following  works: 


Rousseau:  Les  Confessions 

Chateaubriand:  Mémoires  d’outre¬ 
tombe 

Berlioz:  Mémoires 
Mistral:  Mes  Origines 
Loti:  Le  Roman  d’un  enfant 
Gide:  Si  le  grain  ne  meurt 
Colette:  La  Maison  de  Claudine 


Ramuz:  Paris,  notes  d’un  Vaudois 
Duhamel:  Inventaire  de  l’abîme 
Mauriac:  Bordeaux 
Maurois:  Mêmories 
Henriot:  Les  Temps  innocents 
Chamson:  Le  Chiffre  de  nos  jours 
Prévost:  Dix-huitiéme  année 


Pages :  320  ( approximately )  probable  price:  $3.00 

publication:  March,  1957 

HARCOURT,  BRACE  AND  COMPANY  New  York  17 
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new  this  spring  .  .  , 

Patterns  of  French 

RODNEY  K.  KETCHAM 

Harpur  College 

JEAN  COLLIGNON 


unique 

Douglass  College 

Two  33^  rpm  records,  repeating  all  pat¬ 
tern  sentences  in  the  text,  are  packaged 
with  each  copy  of  Patterns  of  French.  The 
sentences  are  spoken  by  a  native  French¬ 
man  and  his  wife,  and  are  so  arranged  on 
the  record  as  to  allow  the  student  to  re¬ 
peat  each  sentence  aloud.  Thus  the  student 
is  enabled  to  commit  each  pattern  sentence 
to  memory — in  privacy. 

concise 

The  twenty  compact  lessons  use  pattern 
sentences,  explanations  in  English,  read¬ 
ings,  drills,  exercises,  and  review  tests  to 
develop  and  illustrate  basic  French  gram¬ 
mar. 

moderate 

The  full  vocabularies  consist  mostly  of 
words  and  phrases  of  high  frequency,  with 
emphasis  on  the  practical. 

256 pages  {approximately)  probable  price:  $5.75 

( price  includes  records) 

publication:  March,  1957 

HARCOURT,  BRACE  AND  COMPANY 
383  Madison  Avenue  •  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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“A  Language  Laboratory  and  met...” 

Why  not  you?  There  are  over  200  Language  Laborato¬ 
ries  in  the  country.  More  are  being  installed  every  year 
by  progressive  administrators  and  teachers. 


Purdue  University  announces  its  Sixth  Annual  Workshop  in 


AUDIO-VISUAL  DEVICES 
AND  TECHNIQUES 


(for  elementary  foreign  language  classes  at  any  level) 

JUNE  17-28 

An  intensive  two-week  course  in  the  noted 

PURDUE  MODERN  LANGUAGE 
LABORATORIES 

A  full-time  workshop  yielding  2  graduate  credits 

Daily  practice  with  projectors  and  tape  recorders. 
Theory  of  A-V  materials  and  supervised  training  in 
preparing  them.  Radio  and  TV  broadcasting.  Adapt¬ 
ing  of  available  equipment  to  use  in  home  schools. 
Private  conferences  with  staff  members. 

Earle  S.  Randall,  Director,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
Carolyn  Whitenack,  Assistant  Director,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Library 
and  Audio-Visual  Education 

Consultants:  Elton  Hocking  (administration),  Robert  S.  McMahon  (radio  and  TV), 
Robert  Merchant  (maintenance),  J.  Collins  Orr  (direction  of  language  labora¬ 
tories),  S.  Edgar  Schmidt  (films  and  materials) 

Enrollment  strictly  limited  to  25.  An  immediate  reservation  does 
not  bind  you,  but  will  save  a  place  for  you. 

SINGLE  FEE  OF  $35  INCLUDES  REGISTRATION  AND  TUITION 

Write  to  Earle  S.  Randall,  Department  of  Modern  Languages,  Purdue  Hall 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana 
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The  Macmillan  Company  is  pleased  to  announce 
the  forthcoming  publication  of  a  new  reader  for 
intermediate  classes  in  French  Civilization,  French 
Literature,  or  Conversational  French.  The  authors 
of  this  new  book  combine  a  broad  range  of  teach¬ 
ing  experience  with  keen  literary  judgment. 


In  France  de  Nos  Jours ,  they  offer  excerpts  from  the  "Qui-Est-Ce”  of  modern 
French  literature,  from  such  writers  as  Proust,  Gide,  Anouilh,  Camus, 
Sartre,  Valéry,  and  Giraudoux.  The  resulting  text  is  a  mature  one  that  will 
challenge  the  student  while  giving  him  a  penetrating  view  of  the  artistic, 
intellectual,  social,  political,  and  economic  life  of  France  today.  Each  sec¬ 
tion  includes  a  factual  introduction,  a  vocabulary,  and  a  brief  note  in 
English.  The  book  will  be  charmingly  illustrated. 


Distributors  in  Conodo 

Brett-Macmillan  Ltd. 

25  HOIUNGER  ROAD.  TORONTO  16 


STAe  tAhzcmillcm 

60  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.Y. 
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Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.Y. 

Announces  the  Junior-Year-in-France  Program 
September  to  June,  Starting  September  1957 
in  Biarritz  and  Paris 

— Designed  for  students  of  French  and  in  particular  for  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  teaching  French,  entering  the  diplomatic  service  or  working  for 
specialized  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces,  etc. 

— Preliminary  six-week  session  in  Biarritz,  devoted  to  the  French  language, 
educational  system  and  civilization. 

— In  Paris  required  courses  will  be  taken  in  phonetics,  language,  literature 
and  civilization  at  the  Institut  de  Phonétique,  Institut  Britannique,  Ecole 
Supérieure  de  Préparation  and  the  Institut  Catholique. 

— Elective  courses  in  music,  art,  modem  history,  geography,  contemporary 
theatre,  etc.  may  be  taken  in  the  above  and  in  other  approved  institutions. 

— Limited  number  of  students  in  many  sections,  to  insure  effective  instruc¬ 
tion.  Special  tutors,  when  needed,  will  meet  with  the  undergraduates. 

— Female  Assistant-director  to  serve  as  advisor  to  the  women. 

— Members  of  the  group  will  live  in  French  homes  in  Biarritz  and  Paris. 

— A  full  academic  year  of  Hamilton  transfer  credits  may  be  obtained. 

— The  overall  cost  of  $2,200.  includes  round-trip  tourist  transportation  via 
the  French  Line,  tuition,  room  and  board,  group  excursions,  plus  all  expenses 
except  the  cost  of  passport,  gratuities,  delivery  of  baggage  in  excess  of  specified 
limits,  and  incidental  personal  items. 

— New  York  State  University  Scholarships  may  be  applied  to  defray  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  program. 

— Open  to  men  and  women  students  who  will  have  completed  their  sophomore 
year,  in  regular  standing  in  accredited  colleges  and  universities,  and  in  special 
cases  to  others. 


Address  further  inquiries  to  : 

Director,  Hamilton- Junior- Year-in-France 
Hamilton  College 
Clinton,  New  York 
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Announcing  ============== 

The  1957  Northeast  Coefeireeee  on  the 
Teaching  of  Foreign  ILaiagiuiages 

in 

BOSTON,  the  Somerset  Hotel 
April  12  and  13 

Theme:  The  Language  Classroom 
under  the  auspices  of  M.I.T. 

Write  or  send  a  post  card  for  registration  material  to  Prof.  W.  N.  Locke,  Room 
14N-307,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  printed  Reports  of  Working  Committees,  which  will  be  the  basis  of  Conference 
discussions,  will  be  available  to  all  who  preregister  for  the  Conference  two  weeks 
before  the  date  of  the  meeting. 


Pour  Vos  Elèves 
Demandez  notre 
Brochure  Illustrée 

“FRANCE” 


SOCIETE  NATIONALE  DES  CHEMINS 
DE  FER  FRANÇAIS 

610  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  20,  N. Y. 

1231  St.  Catherine  Street  West 
Montreal,  PQ.,  Canada 


323  Geary  Street 
San  Francisco  2,  Calif. 


Pour  Votre  Prochain  Voyage 
en  Europe 
Retenez  Vos  Places 
de  Chemins  de  Fer 
Avant  de  Partir 
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It’s  that  time  of  year  when  . . . 

a  fresh  start ...  a  new  look  ...  a  change  of  pace  are 
needed. 

HEATH  offers  you  two  new  literature  texts  that  will  make 
a  difference  to  your  classes. 


SOMMETS  LITTERAIRES 
FRANÇAIS 

Anthologie-Histoire  de  la  Littérature  française  des  origines  à  nos  jours 

Francois  Denoeu,  Editor 

3  7 

Here  is  a  new  one-volume  anthology  with  a  modern  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence.  You  will  find  an  emphasis  on  the  20th  century,  a  number  of 
important  selections  that  have  never  before  appeared  in  an  anthol¬ 
ogy  published  in  America,  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  what  the 
contemporary  student  most  needs  and  values  in  the  range  of  French 
literature.  François  Denoeu’s  notes,  commentary,  and  biographical 
sketches,  written  in  sparkling  French,  are  informative  and  provoca¬ 
tive.  Recommended  for  the  second  or  third  year  of  college  French. 


VIGNETTES  LITTÉRAIRES 

John  P.  Le  Coq,  Editor 

A  glimpse  into  the  heart  and  mind  of  France  through  a  group  of 
short  stories  that  centers  on  the  Gallic  manner  of  living.  The  authors 
are  drawn  largely  from  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries — 
some  are  “masters,”  some  minor  artists,  but  all  know  how  to  tell  a 
good  story.  Questions  in  French  on  the  text  and  varied  exercises  on 
new  vocabulary  are  offered.  A  text  for  intermediate  students. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company 

Home  Office:  Boston  16 

Sales  Offices:  Englewood.  N.  J.  Chicago  16  San  Francisco  5  Atlanta  3 
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Ordeal  in  Gordes* 

by  Laurence  Wylie 

l’M  SORRY  these  children  have  to  drop  out,”  said  Madame  Yernet. 
“This  Certificate  business,  Monsieur  .  . .,  it  must  come  first.” 

Of  course  I  was  disappointed,  for  it  meant  the  end  of  the  English  class  I 
had  been  teaching  in  the  village  of  Peyroux,  but  Madame  Vernet  was  right. 
As  teacher  of  the  classe  des  grands,  she  knew  that  for  the  children  and  their 
families,  as  well  as  for  herself,  the  Certificate  of  Primary  Studies  came  first. 

The  examination  for  the  Certificate  is  given  every  year  by  the  French 
Government  to  fourteen-year  olds  who  are  finishing  their  basic  schooling. 
For  the  small  minority  of  children  who  go  on  to  advanced  schools  the 
baccalaureat  is  the  important  event,  but  for  most  French  families  it  is  the 
CPS  exam  which  is  crucial.  No  child  is  required  to  take  it.  Poorer  pupils 
may  simply  leave  school  without  formalities  and  without  shame  on  their 
fourteenth  birthday.  If  a  child  is  considered  intelligent,  however,  and  if  he 
is  willing  to  work  hard,  the  CPS  is  worth  trying  for.  Not  only  is  it  a  source 
of  family  pride  when  it  is  framed  and  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  salle,  but  it 
also  brings  practical  advantages.  Possession  of  the  CPS  is  a  basic  require¬ 
ment  for  government  positions  and  many  other  jobs.  And  even  though  a 
peasant’s  child  may  expect  to  stay  on  the  land,  who  knows?  Some  day  for 
some  reason  he  may  want  to  qualify  as  a  fonctionnaire — as  postman  per¬ 
haps.  .  .  .  The  Primary  Certificate  is  a  hedge  against  the  future. 

The  examination  is  given  in  the  chefs-lieux  of  the  cantons  of  France, 
roughly  speaking  the  equivalent  of  the  county  seats.  The  chef-lieu  of  the 
canton  in  which  Peyroux  is  located  is  Gordes,  five  miles  away.  There  the 
fourteen-year  olds  must  go  to  face  their  ordeal  alone,  for  their  teachers  and 
the  local  authorities  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Monsieur  Valentini,  the 
Primary  Inspector,  comes  from  Avignon  to  administer  it,  and  he  calls  in 
teachers  from  outside  the  canton  to  grade  papers  and  to  help  with  the 
oral  examination.  So  the  questions  are  asked  and  the  answers  are  judged  by 
people  unknown  to  the  children.  The  most  important  part  of  the  test  is  a 
four-hour  written  examination  on  French  (dictation,  grammar,  explanation 
of  difficult  words,  general  comprehension  of  a  text,  composition,  penman¬ 
ship)  and  mathematics  (geometry,  arithmetic,  metric  system).  This  is 
followed  in  the  afternoon  by  a  two-hour  oral  examination  of  geography, 
history,  sciences,  mental  calculation  and  recitation.  Finally  there  is  a 

*  This  account  is  drawn  from  Mr.  Wylie’s  book,  Village  in  the  Vaucluse,  to  be 
published  shortly  by  Harvard  University  Press. 
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demonstration  in  drawing  for  the  boys  and  sewing  for  the  girls.  Parents, 
teachers  and  children  agree  that  the  exam  is  severe  but  fair,  that  children 
who  fail  do  not  deserve  to  pass. 

The  teacher  is  on  trial  as  much  as  her  pupils.  Madame  Yernet’s  superiors, 
her  colleagues  in  other  schools  and  the  people  of  Peyroux  all  measure  her 
ability  by  the  performance  of  her  pupils  in  this  situation.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Madame  Vernet  should  be  preoccupied  all  year  with  the  question  of 
which  children  she  should  sponsor  for  the  exam.  Her  sponsorship  is  neither 
official  nor  essential.  Any  fourteen-year  old  may  take  it,  but  if  she  believes 
he  is  likely  to  disgrace  himself — and  her — it  will  be  hard  for  him  to  persist 
in  face  of  her  opposition. 

In  the  year  we  lived  in  Peyroux  there  were  seven  children  in  Madame 
Vernet’s  classe  de  fin  d’études.  Three  of  them  were  not  candidates.  Georges 
Vincent,  the  best  pupil  in  the  class,  was  going  to  transfer  to  the  technical 
school  in  Sorgues  and  did  not  need  the  certificate.  This  was  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  Madame  Vernet,  but  her  disappointment  was  balanced  by  the 
decision  of  the  two  dullest  pupils  to  drop  out  of  school  on  their  fourteenth 
birthday.  Of  the  remaining  children  two  seemed  like  probable  winners. 
Jules  Maréchal  and  Félix  Raboul  were  intelligent,  everyone  agreed,  and 
with  pressure  from  home  they  worked  hard  enough.  There  was  even  some 
talk  of  Jules  going  to  secondary  school  if  he  did  well  on  the  primary  exam¬ 
ination.  A  third  candidate  was  Jacques  Leporatti.  He  was  not  especially 
intelligent,  and  everyone  agreed  on  that  point,  too,  but  he  was  the  hardest 
worker  in  the  class.  Madame  Vernet  thought  he  might  be  able  to  absorb 
enough  information  to  face  the  examiners. 

With  the  three  boys  as  candidates  Madame  Vernet  felt  happy,  but  her 
happiness  was  soon  spoiled.  Laure  Voisin,  the  laziest  child  in  the  class, 
insisted  that  she,  too,  was  going  to  take  the  examination.  Week  after  week 
she  quietly  held  her  ground  against  Madame  Vernet’s  campaign  of  dis¬ 
couragement.  Her  mother  wanted  her  to  take  the  exam,  she  said,  and  she 
was  going  to  take  it.  Finally  Madame  Vernet  gave  in,  still  insisting  that  it 
was  a  waste  of  time  and  that  she  could  not  assume  responsibility  for 
Laure’s  performance. 

The  examination  was  set  for  the  first  of  June,  and  during  April  and  May 
Madame  Vernet  devoted  most  of  her  time  to  tutoring  the  four  candidates. 
Since  Odette  Peretti  and  Jacqueline  Favre  had  left  school  they  were  no 
longer  her  concern.  Georges  Vincent  relieved  her  of  some  of  her  duties  by 
drilling  the  younger  children  in  the  room,  those  of  the  cours  moyen.  They 
in  turn  helped  by  demanding  as  little  attention  as  possible,  for  they  knew 
their  time  was  coming  in  a  year  or  two.  Madame  Vernet  was  able  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  Jules,  Félix,  Jacques  and  Laure.  They  were  assigned  extra 
lessons,  and  every  day  they  stayed  for  an  hour  after  school — the  hour  when 
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our  English  class  had  met.  On  Thursday  and  Sunday  they  went  to  Madame 
Vernet  s  apartment  for  tutoring  sessions.  They  were  excused  from  chores 
at  home  so  that  they  might  spend  their  free  time  studying. 

In  tutoring  her  candidates  Madame  Vernet  has  no  idea  what  questions 
are  going  to  be  asked  on  the  examination,  but  from  her  experience  as  a 
teacher  and  also  as  an  examiner  in  other  cantons  she  knows  the  kind  of 
question  that  is  asked.  She  knows  the  usual  mistakes  that  children  make. 
She  knows  which  mistakes  are  passed  over  tolerantly  by  the  examiners  and 
which  ones  may  be  catastrophic.  She  knows  that  to  write  ses  for  c’est  on  a 
dictation  may  mean  failure,  while  a  confusion  between  conter  and  compter 
may  be  less  serious.  She  knows  that  a  student  strong  in  arithmetic  but  weak 
in  composition  has  a  better  chance  of  passing  than  a  student  weak  in  arith¬ 
metic  and  strong  in  composition,  because  a  perfect  grade  may  be  given  in 
arithmetic,  but  a  composition  is  never  considered  perfect. 

With  all  these  points  in  mind,  Madame  Vernet  worked  her  candidates 
hard  for  the  last  few  weeks  before  the  examination.  Each  child  had  weak¬ 
nesses  peculiar  to  him,  some  of  which  did  not  matter  and  some  of  which 
made  him  particularly  vulnerable.  If  a  weakness  was  too  great  to  overcome, 
then  he  must  be  drilled  in  his  strong  subjects  so  that  he  could  pick  up  enough 
extra  points  to  make  the  total  minimum  score. 

As  the  weeks  passed  Madame  Vernet,  the  children  and  their  parents 
became  more  and  more  tense.  It  had  seemed  that  Jules  and  Félix  were 
bound  to  pass,  but  under  pressure  they  were  both  so  careless  and  forgetful 
that  they  might  fail.  By  the  end  of  May  Jacques  turned  out  to  be  the 
surest  bet,  after  all.  He  knew  less  than  the  other  two,  but  what  he  knew 
never  escaped  him  and  he  never  made  a  careless  mistake.  As  for  Laure,  her 
chances  seemed  no  better  than  they  had  been  in  the  beginning.  The  only 
point  of  knowledge  to  which  she  held  stubbornly  was  that  she  was  going 
to  take  the  examination  no  matter  what. 

On  the  morning  of  June  1  two  carloads  of  people  left  Peyroux  at  seven 
o’clock  and  went  down  the  hill  on  the  little  road  toward  Gordes.  Jules 
Maréchal  was  riding  with  his  parents  in  their  1923  Renault.  In  my  car  were 
Madame  Vernet,  Jacques  Leporatti,  Laure  Voisin  and  her  mother.  Two 
kilometers  from  Peyroux  we  stopped  and  picked  up  the  Raboul  family  who 
were  accompanying  Félix.  I  was  surprised  that  so  many  parents  made  the 
effort  to  go  with  their  children  to  the  examination,  for  in  most  cases  it  is  a 
serious  economic  sacrifice  to  give  up  a  day’s  work.  Yet,  of  the  parents  of 
our  four  candidates  only  the  Leporattis,  the  poorest  of  all,  stayed  at  home. 
When  I  asked  Monsieur  Maréchal  why  so  many  parents  came,  he  said: 

“Qu’est-ce  que  vous  voulez?  Jules  asked  us  to  come.  He  said  he’d  feel 
more  sure  of  himself  if  we  were  there.  And  even  if  I  had  stayed  home  I’d 
have  been  too  upset  to  work.” 
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The  ordeal  of  the  child  is  the  ordeal  of  the  family.  Each  child  knows  this. 
He  bears  the  weight  of  the  family  dignity  on  his  shoulders. 

When  we  stopped  to  pick  up  the  Rabouls  we  rearranged  ourselves  in  the 
cars  so  that  all  the  parents  were  in  Monsieur  Maréchal’s  car  and  the  four 
candidates  were  with  Madame  Vernet  in  my  car.  She  wanted  them  to¬ 
gether  with  her  for  the  last  few  minutes.  As  we  drove  along  she  talked  with 
each  one,  warning  him  against  his  usual  mistakes,  and  drilled  them  all  on 
points  which  were  sure,  she  felt,  to  be  included  in  any  examination. 

When  we  arrived  in  Gordes,  the  place  was  full  of  cars,  and  the  schoolyard 
was  filled  with  parents,  teachers  and  children  standing  quietly  in  little 
groups,  too  tense  to  carry  on  a  normal  conversation.  Finally,  at  eight  o’clock 
Monsieur  Valentini  clapped  his  hands,  and  the  candidates  and  examiners 
filed  into  the  classrooms.  The  parents  drifted  out  of  the  schoolyard.  The 
mothers  sat  down  in  little  groups  on  steps  in  the  place  and  brought  out  their 
handwork.  Some  of  the  fathers  took  advantage  of  the  trip  to  Gordes  to 
carry  out  business;  others  gathered  in  the  café.  The  teachers  who  were  not 
serving  as  examiners  remained  in  the  schoolyard  and  sat  talking  in  little 
groups. 

A  few  minutes  before  ten  o’clock  the  parents  were  all  back  in  the  school- 
yard  waiting  for  the  children  to  emerge  for  their  fifteen-minute  recess.  The 
bell  rang,  and  they  came  out,  blinking  their  eyes  in  the  mid-morning  sun. 
Their  mothers  gave  them  bread  and  chocolate,  and  Madame  Vernet  gath¬ 
ered  them  around  her  to  find  out  what  questions  they  had  been  asked  and 
how  they  had  answered.  She  tried  to  evaluate  the  work  of  each  child  so  that 
he  might  know  if  he  had  made  enough  points  to  give  him  a  safe  margin  or 
if  he  had  done  so  poorly  that  he  would  have  to  be  particularly  careful  in  the 
rest  of  the  test.  As  the  children  left  to  go  back  to  the  examination  she  re¬ 
minded  them  of  pitfalls  they  should  avoid  the  rest  of  the  morning. 

At  twelve  o’clock  the  parents  were  back  again  to  take  their  children  off 
for  a  picnic  lunch  and  a  rest  until  the  oral  exam  began  at  two  o’clock.  I 
went  with  the  teachers  and  examiners  to  the  special  lunch  that  had  been 
prepared  at  the  village  inn.  Monsieur  Valentini  did  not  come  with  us.  When 
I  asked  one  of  the  teachers  why  he  was  not  included,  she  said: 

“We  like  each  other,  but  we  don’t  feel  comfortable  together.” 

The  situation  at  the  lunch  was  already  somewhat  awkward  because  the 
examiners  and  the  teachers  of  the  candidates  were  thrown  together.  There 
was  banter  and  professional  gossip  during  the  meal,  but  several  of  the 
teachers  also  talked  quietly  and  earnestly  with  the  examiners  sitting  next 
to  them.  Before  lunch  Madame  Vernet  had  apologized  for  not  sitting  next 
to  me,  for  she  said  that  she  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  speak  to  a  friend  of  hers.  Later  she  explained  that  the  friend  was  a  teacher 
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from  a  neighboring  canton  who  was  serving  as  examiner.  The  following 
week  Madame  Vernet  was  to  serve  as  examiner  in  that  canton.  During  the 
lunch  she  had  tried  to  find  out  how  the  candidates  from  Peyroux  were 
faring,  but  she  did  not  probe  indiscreetly,  for  she  knew  that  the  next  week 
the  roles  would  be  reversed. 

At  two  o’clock  everyone  assembled  in  the  schoolyard  again,  and  the  oral 
examination  began.  By  four  o’clock  the  written  examinations  had  all  been 
graded  and  the  orals  had  ended.  The  parents  and  children  and  teachers 
waited  nervously  outside  while  Monsieur  Valentini  met  with  the  examiners. 
Finally  he  came  out,  carrying  under  his  arm  the  Certificates,  each  bearing 
his  signature  and  the  name  of  a  successful  candidate.  He  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  schoolyard  and  called  off  the  names.  One  at  a  time  the  children  came 
forward  and  were  given  their  Certificate.  There  was  no  applause,  no  word 
of  congratulation,  no  handshake.  When  Monsieur  Valentini  had  finished 
I  could  recognize  the  successful  candidates  and  their  families  only  by  the 
smiles  on  their  faces. 

There  was  a  smile  on  the  face  of  the  children  who  had  failed,  too,  but  it 
was  a  frozen  smile  that  did  not  conceal  the  tears  in  their  eyes.  Of  the  can¬ 
didates  from  Peyroux  only  Laure  had  failed.  Her  mother  was  standing  next 
to  her,  but  neither  she  nor  anyone  else  made  an  effort  to  console  the  girl. 
When  I  moved  over  toward  her,  patted  her  on  the  shoulder  and  tried  to 
say  a  consoling  word,  she  looked  at  me  so  bewildered  that  I  felt  awkward 
and  turned  away. 

On  the  way  back  to  Peyroux  Madame  Vernet,  Jacques  Leporatti, 
Madame  Voisin  and  Laure  were  in  my  car.  Madame  Vernet  and  Jacques 
scarcely  spoke  a  word.  Madame  Voisin  talked  most  of  the  time.  Her  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears  as  were  Laure’s.  She  was  as  disappointed  as  her 
daughter,  but  the  emotions  that  she  felt  were  turned  against  Laure.  Laure 
had  failed,  said  Madame  Voisin,  only  because  she  had  not  worked  hard 
enough.  When  her  mother  had  tried  to  get  her  to  study  she  had  sat  at  a 
back  table  in  the  family’s  café  dreaming  with  Jacqueline  Favre  and  playing 
that  pin-ball  machine— “Babyfoot”— with  the  older  boys.  It  was  not  the 
fault  of  her  parents.  And  it  was  not  the  fault  of  Madame  Vernet,  who  had 
certainly  done  her  best  to  keep  Laure  from  disgracing  herself.  It  was  Laure’s 
fault  and  she  was  getting  only  what  she  deserved.  It  was  only  too  bad  that 
through  her  laziness  she  had  disgraced  her  family.  Laure  made  no  attempt 
to  reply  to  her  mother. 

The  month  of  June  is  one  of  the  busiest  months  in  the  village  and  on  the 
farm.  The  children  who  have  taken  the  Primary  Certificate  Examination 
now  that  they  have  in  effect  finished  their  schooling,  could  usefully  be  put 
to  work  at  home.  Yet  they  continue  to  go  to  school  until  the  classes  are 
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ended  on  the  Fourteenth  of  July.  Prize  Day  is  approaching.  The  three 
teachers  spend  most  of  the  time  in  the  village’s  salle  des  fetes  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  school  practicing  songs,  recitations  and  skits  for  the  public 
program.  Laure  Voisin  did  not  come  back  to  school  after  the  examination, 
but  Jules  Maréchal,  Jacques  Leporatti,  and  Félix  Raboul  were  there  every 
day.  Their  families  were  willing  to  sacrifice  a  worker  needed  at  home  in 
order  to  have  their  child — a  child  who  had  received  his  Primary  Certificate 
— represent  them  in  the  Prize  Day  Program. 

Haverford  College 


An  Unpublished  Letter  of  George  Sand 

by  Miriam  Bowes 

THE  SPRING  of  1843  George  Sand  and  her  friends1  at  La  Châtre 
decided  to  found  a  local  newspaper  in  order  to  encourage  some  feeling  of 
social  responsibility  in  the  population  of  the  region.  During  the  preceding 
eight  years  George  Sand  herself  had  become  more  and  more  interested  in 
the  problems  of  economic  reform  and  equality  preached  by  France’s  ex¬ 
treme  republicans,  in  particular  by  Michel  de  Bourges  and  Pierre  Leroux. 

The  immediate  occasion  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  a  paper  in  1843 
was  the  Fanchette  tragedy,  which  took  place  in  March  of  that  year.  In  brief 
the  story2  is  as  follows:  A  fifteen-year-old  idiot  girl  was  found  on  the  road 
near  La  Châtre.  The  child,  being  unable  to  speak,  could  not  explain  her 
sudden  appearance.  She  was  left  to  wander  around  the  fields  for  three  days 
before  a  Doctor  Boursault  noticed  her  being  teased  by  a  group  of  young 
children  and  took  her  to  a  refuge  directed  by  some  nuns.  In  spite  of  their 
protests,  the  sisters  were  forced  to  accept  this  new  charge.  The  child  was 
delighted  with  her  comfortable  surroundings  and  obviously  loved  the  other 
children  and  the  nuns.  The  latter  tried  to  put  her  in  the  care  of  a  woman 
boarding  foundlings  but  several  times  Fanchette  ran  back  to  the  refuge. 
The  superior  then  devised  a  plan  to  rid  herself  of  such  an  annoying  inmate. 
A  coachman  was  ordered  to  abandon  the  child  on  an  isolated  road.  Even¬ 
tually  the  former  playmates  of  Fanchette  began  to  ask  questions  about  their 
friend’s  disappearance,  then  their  mothers,  then  the  entire  village.  An 
inquiry  was  held.  The  tribunal,  in  view  of  the  conflicting  stories  told,  ren¬ 
dered  a  verdict  of  “non-lieu.”  Fanchette  had,  however,  been  found  in  a 
small  village  where  she  had  been  taken  into  custody  for  begging.  Once 
brought  back  to  the  refuge  she  was  discovered  to  be  sick  and  pregnant. 
Authorities  were  trying  to  keep  the  unpleasant  affair  secret  when  George 
Sand,  on  October  15,  1843,  told  the  entire  story  in  the  Revue  indépendante. 
In  a  letter  to  the  director  of  the  Revue  indépendante  the  public  prosecutor 
declared  the  article  false.  A  second  article  by  George  Sand  followed  on 
November  25,  1843.  Just  after  the  publication  of  her  first  account  George 
Sand  decided  to  have  it  printed  in  brochure  form  with  the  plan  that  half 
of  the  copies  would  be  distributed  free  to  the  workers  of  La  Châtre,  the 

1  Principally  Planet,  Dutheil,  Fleury  and  Duvenet. 

2  For  the  story  of  Fanchette  see  Wladimir  Karénine,  George  Sand,  sa  vie  et  ses 
œuvres,  III  (Paris,  1912),  374-383. 
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others  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Fanchette.  Five  hundred  copies  of  this  brochure 
of  thirty-one  pages  were  printed  and  circulated. 

The  Fanchette  case,  therefore,  revealing  as  it  did  an  appalling  lack  of 
sympathy  for  the  poor  and  misfortunate,  convinced  George  Sand  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  awaken  the  citizens  of  La  Châtre  to  their  duties 
as  members  of  a  community.  The  first  number  of  L’Eclaireur  de  l’Indre 
appeared  at  La  Châtre  under  the  direction  of  Alexandre  Lambert  on  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  1844.  During  the  preceding  months  there  had  been  lengthy 
discussions  over  the  choice  of  an  editor.  Among  the  first  candidates  to  be 
considered  was  a  Monsieur  Lahautière.3  In  this  letter  George  Sand  ex¬ 
plains  to  him  the  proposed  organization  of  the  paper  and  offers  him  the 
directorship.  Here  she  shows  her  honesty  and  sincerity,  her  generosity  and 
disinterestedness,  her  ability  to  manage  her  often  unreasonable  colleagues 
and  her  respect  for  their  opinions.  In  no  other  document  does  George  Sand 
reveal  so  clearly  her  interest  in  L’Eclaireur  de  VIndre  and  exhibit  more 
plainly  the  qualities  which  earned  for  her  the  love  and  respect  of  friends 
and  country. 

This  letter  was  made  available  for  publication  through  the  kindness  of  its 
owner,  Doctor  Paulette  Gauthier-Villars  of  Paris.  The  several  orthographic 
errors  of  a  hurried  writer  have  been  corrected,  since  they  offer  no  interest 
to  the  student  of  style. 

Vous  m’effrayez  un  peu  avec  vos  doutes  et  vos  inquiétudes,  Monsieur,  et 
frère.  Vous  êtes  dans  le  vrai  et  dans  le  juste,  en  m’exposant  toutes  vos  prévisions, 
et  moi  je  n’ose  pas  vous  répondre  d’une  manière  absolue  qu’elles  ne  sont  pas 
fondées.  Il  en  est  quelques-unes  pourtant  sur  lesquelles  je  puis  me  prononcer. 
Quant  aux  autres,  vous  en  jugerez  vous-même.  Je  vais  tâcher  de  vous  répondre 
et  de  faire  les  distinctions  nécessaires. 

Quant  à  ce  qui  me  concerne,  je  dois  commencer  par  moi,  puisque  c’est  de 
moi  que  je  puis  le  mieux  répondre,  je  m’engagerais  aussi  formellement  que 
vous  voulez,  1°  à  ne  jamais  exercer  ni  contrôle,  ni  censure,  ni  même  conseil 
sur  ce  que  vous  écrivez  2°  à  ne  vous  jamais  donner  un  article  que  vous  ne  puissiez 
corriger,  changer,  et  même  refaire  à  ma  place,  ou  supprimer  en  entier.  Cette 
abnégation  ne  me  coûterait  nullement,  elle  est  dans  mon  caractère  et  dans  mes 
habitudes.  J’ai  la  plus  grande  confiance  dans  mes  intentions,  et  mon  amour- 
propre,  car  j’en  ai  comme  tout  le  monde,  consiste  à  me  croire  capable  de  bien 
faire  avec  de  bons  conseils.  Mais  en  même  temps  j’ai  la  plus  grande  méfiance 
de  ce  que  je  fais,  tant  que  je  n’ai  pas  d’autre  lumière  que  mon  inspiration 
isolée.  Si  ma  cuisinière  me  disait  que  je  ne  mets  pas  V orthographe  je  ne  serais 

3  Monsieur  Lahautière  was  evidently  a  friend  of  Pierre  Leroux,  who  recommended 
him  for  the  editorial  post.  He  is  not  more  closely  identified  by  Karénine  nor  does  his 
name  appear  on  lists  of  editors  of  the  period. 
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pas  éloignée  d’accepter  ses  corrections.  Ayant  eu  le  bonheur  d’avoir  toujours 
près  de  moi  des  amis  quelquefois  éclairés,  toujours  sincères  et  jamais  flatteurs, 
j’ai  appris  par  expérience  combien  les  conseils  et  les  observations  sont  utiles, 
et  même  nécessaires,  jamais  nuisibles,  à  coup  sûr!  car  si  nous  avons  bien  fait 
et  que  l’ami  trop  sévère  ne  soit  pas  content,  en  recommençant  nous  faisons  encore 
mieux.  C’est  donc  toujours  un  service  qu’il  nous  a  rendu.  Il  n’y  a  que  les 
paresseux  qui  craignent  de  refaire  leur  besogne.  En  m’engageant  à  faire  des 
articles  pour  l’Eclaireur,  je  m’attends,  donc,  et  je  compte  sur  le  contrôle  de 
trois  ou  quatre  amis  berrichons  assez  illettrés,  mais  pleins  de  droiture,  de  bon 
sens,  et  de  moralité.  Comment  voulez-vous  que  dans  ces  dispositions  je  ne 
reconnaisse  pas  votre  autorité,  à  vous  qui  apporteriez  au  conseil,  outre  cette 
droiture  et  cette  moralité,  les  lumières  et  l’expérience  qui  nous  manquent ? 
Soyez  donc  tout  à  fait  tranquille  sur  mon  compte.  Ce  n’est  pas  de  moi  que  vous 
avez  à  vous  garantir,  et  il  ne  vous  faudrait  pas  ma  longue  épreuve  pour  être 
assuré  sur  ce  point.  En  vous  offrant  de  conspirer  à  nous  deux,  j’entends  bien 
que  vous  serez  la  tète  et  moi  un  bras  pour  vous  aider,  un  cœur  pour  vous  ré¬ 
pondre,  rien  de  plus,  Parlons  maintenant  du  maître.4  Je  crois  pouvoir  ré¬ 
pondre  de  lui  presque  comme  de  moi.  Il  n’a  pas  contre  l’action  telle  que  vous 
l’entendez  le  moindre  préjugé  philosophique.  C’est  lui  qui  a  pensé  à  vous  offrir 
cette  rédaction  et  qui  nous  a  garanti  que  vous  étiez  particulièrement  capable 
pour  l’œuvre  projetée.  Il  approuve  et  admire  tout  ce  que  vous  avez  fait  jusqu’ici, 
et  moi,  je  vous  confesse  que  n’ayant  pas  suivi  les  utiles  travaux  de  votre  carrière 
généreuse,  j’ai  en  vous  cette  confiance  absolue  parce  qu’il  m’a  dit  de  l’avoir. 
Pourquoi  supposez-vous  qu’il  se  trouverait  maintenant  en  désaccord  avec 
vous?  Je  ne  me  l’explique  pas,  et  peut-être  avez-vous  pour  le  craindre  des  motifs 
que  je  ne  puis  juger.  Je  sais  seulement  qu’il  ne  s’occuperait  pas  personnelle¬ 
ment  de  notre  journal,  qu’il  n’interviendrait  dans  nos  idées  qu’autant  que 
nous  l’y  inviterions  et  que  quand  même  nous  prendrions  des  moyens  qui  ne 
seraient  pas  les  siens,  il  nous  jugerait  sur  V ensemble  et  le  résultat  de  nos  travaux, 
sans  s’arrêter  aux  détails.  Il  n’aurait  certes  pas  le  temps  de  les  suivre  d’un 
œil  bien  attentif  et  quand  il  le  ferait!  est-il  un  être  plus  tolérant,  plus  compré¬ 
hensif,  plus  prompt  à  embrasser  les  moyens  d’action  morale  qu’on  lui  expose 
avec  candeur?  Je  ne  l’ai  jamais  trouvé  exclusif  de  caractère  et  je  l’ai  toujours 
vu  saisir  et  deviner  le  meilleur  côté  des  résultats  possibles  de  toute  tentative, 
quelque  différente  qu’elle  fût  de  ses  instincts  et  de  ses  attributions  philoso¬ 
phiques,  si  l’on  peut  s’exprimer  ainsi. 

Quant  à  son  frère  Jules,  qu’il  considère  comme  un  fou  sublime,  et  moi  aussi 
(soit  dit  entre  nous),  je  ne  l’accepterais  jamais  pour  guide,  parce  que  Pierre, 
loin  de  m’y  engager,  me  le  déconseillerait,  j’en  suis  très  certaine.  Il  doit  être 
complètement  étranger  à  notre  journal.  Il  a  été  pourtant  question  de  lui  en 
offrir  la  direction.  C’était  Vidée  de  quelques-uns,  et  non  la  mienne.  Leroux 


4  Pierre  Leroux. 
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pensait  qu’une  transformation  énorme  pourrait  se  faire  dans  l’esprit  de  son 
frère,  et  que  s’il  disait  seulement  oui,  cette  transformation  serait  déjà  faite. 
J’ai  jugé  le  miracle  tellement  impossible  qu’il  ne  l’a  pas  tenté  et  l’idée  a  été 
abandonnée.  Si  M.  Jules  était  un  homme  de  pratique,  certes  son  génie  le 
placerait  aux  premiers  rangs.  Mais  il  semble  que  son  idéal  soit  exclusif  et  pour 
ainsi  dire  ennemi  du  possible.  Il  n’a  aucune  idée  des  hommes  de  son  tems,  et 
sa  magnifique  contemplation  de  l’avenir  lui  ôte  toute  notion  du  présent.  En 
voilà  bien  assez,  je  crois,  pour  vous  démontrer  qu’il  serait  absolument  étranger , 
je  le  répète,  à  notre  entreprise. 

Reste  une  troisième  question;  et  c’est  celle-là  que  je  ne  puis  résoudre  toute 
seule.  Je  vais  seulement  vous  expliquer  la  position  du  futur  journal,  et  vous 
jugerez  vous-même.  “Nous  sommes  25  porteurs  d’action  en  garantie  du  cau¬ 
tionnement,  et  à  ces  25  actionnaires  appartient  le  choix  du  comité  de  rédaction, 
la  mise  en  œuvre  du  journal,  et  par  conséquent  la  faculté  de  faire  tel  acte  vis 
à  vis  le  rédacteur  qui  lui  paraîtra  convenable.  Le  rédacteur  ne  sera  pas  écrasé 
de  besogne,  car  il  aura  un  comité  de  rédaction  actif,  et  l’un  et  l’autre  se  prê¬ 
terait  un  appui  nécessaire.  Les  nouvelles  locales  et  la  correspondance  passeront 
par  les  mains  du  comité  de  rédaction,  lequel  mettra  ainsi  le  rédacteur  à  même 
de  bien  connaître  la  localité.”  Ceci  est  le  texte  d’une  lettre  que  j’ai  reçue  ré¬ 
cemment  d’un  de  mes  amis  intimes,  un  des  plus  actifs  créateurs  de  la  machine 
de  guerre  dont  on  vous  offre  le  commandement.  Mais  j’ai  si  peu  l’esprit  d’organi¬ 
sation  et  d’administration  que  j’ignore  si  ce  texte  ne  présente  pas  précisément 
les  inconvéniens  auxquels  vous  ne  voulez  point  vous  exposer.  Vous  me  direz 
qu’avant  tout  j’aurais  dû  le  bien  comprendre,  et  en  apprécier  pour  moi-même 
les  dangers  et  les  dêsagrémens.  J e  vous  avoue  que  je  n’y  ai  pas  songé.  Connais¬ 
sant  le  personnel  des  25  actionnaires  je  sais  d’avance  que  lors  de  la  réunion 
qui  nommera  le  comité  de  rédaction,  c’est  à  qui  refusera  de  faire  parti  du  dit 
comité.  La  paresse  et  l’absence  de  vanité  littéraire  qui  caractérisent  le  berrichon 
sont  pour  moi  la  meilleure  garantie  que  le  comité  sera  à  notre  choix  et  à  notre 
charge.  J  e  sais  d’avance  qu’il  retombera  sur  mes  bras  et  sur  ceux  des  2  ou  trois 
amis  à  moi  que  je  connais  comme  moi-même,  bien  que  nous  soyons  loin  d’être 
identiques.  Chacun  de  nous  a  sa  manie,  son  trop  ou  trop  peu  d’ardeur,  ses 
erreurs  et  ses  travers.  Nous  nous  disputons  beaucoup,  mais  il  arrive  toujours 
que  nous  nous  entendons.  Je  ne  me  suis  pas  réservé  une  indépendance  d’allures 
dont  je  ne  saurais  que  faire,  et  j’ai  toujours  compris  que  nous  devions  valoir 
quelque  chose  eux  et  moi,  les  uns  par  les  autres.  Maintenant,  je  reconnais  bien 
qu’on  devra  céder  au  rédacteur.  Mais  eux,  mes  chers  et  braves  amis,  le  re- 
connaitr ont-ils  et  comment  l’entendront-ils ?  Comment  l’entendez-vous,  vous- 
même?  Jusqu’ ou  ira  leur  droit  de  conseil,  je  ne  dis  pas  dans  les  questions  de 
doctrine,  je  suis  sûre  que  là  ils  s’ annihileront  devant  vous,  mais  dans  les 
questions  de  fait?  Vous  aurez  souvent  à  batailler,  et  même  continuellement 
contre  l  autorité  locale  qui  est  devenue  chez  nous  faute  d’ opposition  et  de  con¬ 
trôle  public  d  une  insolence  et  d’une  immoralité  révoltantes.  Je  vous  fais  passer 
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un  opuscule  intitulé  Fanchette  qui  vous  en  donnera  la  mesure.  C’est  la  relation 
d’un  fait  avéré,  et  vous  verrez  quel  a  été  le  rôle  de  l’autorité  dans  cette  odieuse 
aventure.  Des  faits  du  même  genre,  et  de  plus  affreux  encore,  se  répètent  souvent 
sous  nos  yeux  surtout  aux  tems  des  élections,  sans  que  depuis  longtems  l’indigna¬ 
tion  publique  ait  un  organe  pour  s’en  plaindre.  Cette  histoire  de  Fanchette  est 
ce  qui  a  donné  le  dernier  coup  de  fouet  à  l’opinion  de  chez  nous  et  c’est  princi¬ 
palement  pour  réformer  de  si  monstrueux  abus  que  les  provinciaux  de  l’opposi¬ 
tion  même  des  nuances  les  plus  pâles  se  sont  cotisés  tout  d’un  coup.  Vous 
voyez  donc  bien  qu’il  ne  s’agit  pas  ici  d’exposer  des  théories  philosophiques 
ou  de  proposer  le  modèle  d’une  société  idéale  toute  faite  d’avance  dans  notre 
cerveau.  Ce  que  vous  redoutez  de  ce  côté,  nous  le  reconnaissons  absurde  à  tenter, 
et  nous  serions  même  bien  fâchés  qu’on  nous  imposât  ce  rôle  au  dessus  de  nos 
forces  de  conception,  au  dessus  de  la  force  de  compréhension  de  nos  lecteurs  in¬ 
digènes.  Il  nous  semble  que  moraliser  les  autres  tout  en  se  moralisant  soi-même 
par  l’exercice  d’une  bonne  prédication  c’est  tout  ce  qu’on  peut  tenter.  Mais 
c’est  un  assez  beau  rôle,  et  il  ne  nous  paraît  pas  à  dédaigner.  Il  s’agit  pour  le 
journal  de  représenter  la  plus  pure  et  la  plus  sincère  conscience  du  pays,  le 
cœur  le  plus  zélé  pour  le  bien,  pour  la  défense  du  faible,  et  la  délivrance  de 
l’opprimé,  la  parole  la  plus  nette,  la  plus  simple  et  la  plus  apostolique  pour 
exprimer  les  sentimens  les  moins  personnels  et  les  plus  généreux.  Leroux  nous 
dit  que  vous  êtes  cet  homme-là.  Ce  que  nous  avons  lu  de  vous  le  montre.  Voilà 
pourquoi  nous  venons  à  vous. 

Maintenant  l’inspiration  de  ce  journal  sera-t-elle  isolée  ou  collective ?  Pour 
mon  compte  je  l’ai  conçue  et  comprise  collective.  J’ai  toujours  pensé  que  trois 
ou  quatre  bons  cœurs  réunis  étaient  meilleurs  et  plus  forts  qu’un  seul,  ce 
tout  seul  fût-il  de  beaucoup  supérieur  à  chacun  des  8  ou  f  autres.  Si  l’on 
pouvait  être  douze,  si  l’on  pouvait  être  cent,  si  l’on  pouvait  être  tous!  Mais 
hélas !  Quand  on  est  3  ou  4  on  doit  s’estimer  bien  heureux!  J’ai  compris  que 
trois  d’entre  mes  amis,  secondés  d’une  demi-douzaine  d  autres  au  2me  degré, 
et  puis  d’une  douzaine  au  3me  degré,  et  puis  d’une  cinquantaine  au  jme  ou 
5me  degré  de  confiance,  de  sympathie,  et  de  bonne  foi,  et  ainsi  de  suite.  Nous 
organiserions  en  Berry  une  hiérarchie  d’effort  qui  n’existe  encore  qu’à  l’état 
virtuel  et  latent  comme  dit  notre  ami  Pierre,  mais  qui  peut,  grâce  à  la  ferveur 
et  au  talent  d’un  rédacteur,  un  chef,  se  reconnaître,  se  lever  ou  se  prendre  par 
la  main  pour  croire,  penser,  et  prier  en  commun,  comme  déjà  on  a  fait  la 
chaîne  pour  mettre  la  main  à  la  poche  et  trouver  des  fonds,  ce  qui  est  presque 
aussi  difficile  dans  notre  province  où  la  propriété  est  divisée  à  l’infini  que 
de  trouver  des  idées.  Mais  cette  union  de  cœur,  cette  confiance  que  j’ai  dans 
mes  amis  et  qui  méfait  voir  sans  crainte  des  discussions  peut-être  animées,  des 
taquineries  amicales,  et  toutes  les  innocentes  agitations  d’esprit  auxquelles 
je  suis  habituée  avec  eux,  vous  paraîtront-elles  aussi  supportables  qu’à  moi? 
Il  est  possible  que  non.  En  conspirant  à  nous  deux,  comme  je  vous  le  disais, 
rien  ne  me  semblait  plus  facile  que  de  les  amener  toujours  à  voir  et  à  penser 
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comme  nous,  d'autant  plus  que  depuis  l’entreprise  de  notre  journal  je  suis 
déjà  beaucoup  plus  patiente,  plus  politique  et  plus  habile  avec  eux.  Je  sais 
qu’il  est  nécessaire  de  commencer  ma  conspiration  par  eux,  et  je  me  livre  beau¬ 
coup  moins  au  plaisir  de  la  dispute.  Ils  commencent  donc  à  respecter  mon 
opinion  depuis  que  j’ai  l’air  de  respecter  les  leurs,  et  je  suis  sûre  qu’ils  con¬ 
sentiront  de  bonne  grâce  à  s’effacer  complètement  derrière  votre  autorité  quand 
nous  en  viendrons  à  formuler  nos  conventions,  mais  dans  la  pratique  je  me 
demande  s’ils  ne  vous  ennuyeront  pas  de  leurs  objections.  Moi,  je  les  trouve 
charmans,  quelque  folie  qu’ils  disent,  mais  je  les  aime  et  il  n’est  pas  certain 
que  vous  partagerez  mon  engouement  de  40  ans  pour  de  vieux  camarades. 
Et  puis  sera-t-il  bon  que  vous  vous  établissiez  dans  cet  isolement  de  vues ?  Ne 
faut-il  pas  s’inspirer  continuellement  de  l’esprit  de  la  localité,  l’esprit  qui  a 
bien  son  côté  intéressant  et  important?  Enfin,  nous  n’établirons  pas  notre 
journal  sans  lutte,  et  dans  notre  pays  rustique  ce  ne  sont  pas  des  luttes  polé¬ 
miques,  seulement.  On  se  rencontre,  on  se  voit  à  toute  heure,  on  se  querelle,  on  se 
menace,  on  se  fâche  tout  rouge  quelquefois.  A  l’époque  des  élections  surtout,  mes 
amis  ont  le  diable  au  corps  et  font  un  train  qui  me  mortifie  bien  un  peu,  mais 
que  je  ne  puis  empêcher.  Ils  vont  se  mettre  autour  de  votre  personne  sacrée 
comme  des  ministres  responsables.  S’il  y  a  des  injures  à  recevoir,  des  démentis 
à  donner,  ils  seront  là  comme  ils  y  sont  depuis  dix  ans,  faisant  feu  des  quatre- 
pieds  [sic],  et  vous  aurez  malgré  vous  des  champions  prêts  à  se  faire  ècharper 
pour  qu’on  ne  vous  regarde  pas  seulement  de  travers.  Moralisez-les  et  adou¬ 
cissez  nos  mœurs  qui  sentent  encore  le  passé,  ce  sera  bien,  mais  vous  n’empê¬ 
cherez  pas  tout  d’un  coup  qu’ils  se  portent  répondants  passionnés  de  tout  ce 
que  vous  écrivez.  Ils  sont  2  ou  8  comme  cela.  Dans  cet  état  de  choses,  serait-il  sage 
et  généreux  de  ne  leur  jamais  permettre  de  discuter  avec  vous  toujours  par 
rapport  a  la  localité  ce  qu’il  faut  dire  ou  ne  pas  dire,  et  un  peu  aussi  comment 
il  faut  le  dire  à  un  mot  près  dans  l’occasion? 

V oilà  ce  que  je  ne  puis  décider ,  et  ce  que  vous  sauriez  bien  prévenir  et  ré¬ 
soudre  si  vous  les  voyez.  Ils  ne  sont  pas  longs  à  connaître.  Ils  ne  se  fardent  pas. 
Quelques  heures  d’entretien  avec  eux  lorsqu’ils  seront  ici,  dans  quelques  jours, 
voila  tout  ce  à  quoi  je  vous  invite,  et  cela  ne  vous  engagera  à  rien.  Je  dois  vous 
dire  d  avance  que  le  prix  de  la  rédaction  sera  bien  faible  pour  commencer  sans 
certitude  de  pouvoir  l’augmenter,  malgré  la  bonne  volonté  qu’on  en  a— 2000 
fr.  par  an.5  Il  y  aura  peu  de  besogne,  un  seid  n°  par  semaine,  et  par  conséquent 
du  tems  de  reste  pour  se  livrer  à  un  autre  travail.  J e  vous  sais  aussi  désintéressé 
qu  on  peut  l  être  en  ce  bas  monde,  mais  je  sais  aussi  qu’il  est  des  nécessités  de 
famille,  de  position,  et  de  dignité  personnelle,  avec  lesquelles  notre  devoir  nous 
force  de  compter.  Comme  j’ignore  ce  que  M .  François  vous  a  écrit,  je  ne  sais 
s  il  vous  a  parlé  de  ces  conditions  pécuniaires,  et  je  pense  peut-être  un  peu 

6  This  salary  is  also  mentioned  in  a  letter  dated  28  November  1843,  addressed  to 
Maurice  Sand.  See  Karénine,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  383-384.  The  same  letter  is  found  in  the 
Correspondance  Vol.  II,  but  with  several  pertinent  sentences  deleted. 
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tard  à  vous  les  exposer.  Enfin  vous  les  jugerez  et  vous  déciderez  si  les  autres 
conditions  morales  acceptées ,  celles-là  ne  seraient  pas  inadmissibles.  Malgré 
tout  mon  désir  de  vous  séduire,  je  ne  dois  pas  vous  engager  à  négliger  vos  affaires 
présentes  pour  une  si  chétive  position.  Comme  je  dois  pourtant  faire  valoir 
tout  le  pour  et  tout  le  contre,  je  vous  dirai  qu'on  vit  à  très  bon  marché  chez  nous, 
et  qu’un  garçon  mènerait  train  de  prince  à  la  Châtre  avec  1200  fr.,  mais  je  ne 
pense  pas  qu’un  ménage  modeste  pût  faire  avec  2000  des  économies.  Cependant 
il  vivrait  bien  et  sans  aucune  privation.  Le  pays  n’est  pas  beau,  il  a  des  petits 
coins  agréables  que  j’adore  et  que  je  trouve  sublimes,  mais  c  est  de  l  orgueil  de 
village  et  l’amour  des  cloches.  Enfin  les  habitans,  depuis  40  ans  que  je  vis  avec 
eux,  me  paraissent  la  meilleure  population  de  l’univers.  Cependant  j  entends 
dire  à  d’autres  que  c’est  la  plus  détestable.  De  quoi  peut-on  répondre,  quand 
on  en  vient  à  la  nécessité  de  promettre  et  d’affirmer ?  Toutes  nos  aises,  toutes 
nos  affections,  toutes  nos  tolérances  partent  de  nous-mêmes  et  de  notre  manière 
de  voir,  de  sentir  et  d’aimer.  Le  non-moi  ne  prouve  jamais  rien.  Pourrais-je 
vous  promettre  le  bonheur  que  je  trouve  dans  ce  cher  pays?  et  la  facilité  d  exécu¬ 
tion  que  j’imagine  dans  la  propagande  du  journal?  N  on,  en  vérité.  Ce  n’est  pas 
votre  pays  et  il  n’y  a  pas  de  raisons  pour  que  vous  le  voyiez  en  beau. 

Je  vous  dis  toutes  mes  craintes,  tous  mes  scrupules,  et  vous  demande  de  me 
répondre  en  toute  sincérité  et  abandon,  si  vous  pensez  que  tout  cela  vaille  la 
peine  de  vous  déranger  pour  venir  ici  examiner  le  moral  de  mes  amis.  Pour 
ma  part,  je  n’y  renoncerais  pas  sans  un  vif  regret,  mais  je  n’ai  pas  besoin 
de  vous  dire  que  votre  refus  ne  me  causerait  ni  surprise,  ni  fâcherie,  et  que  j’y 
verrai  l’exercice  d’un  droit  bien  légitime  et  d’une  prudence  bien  naturelle. 

Oserai-je  vous  demander  de  me  répandre  presque  courrier  par  courrier,  moi 
qui  ai  mis  4  jours  à  écrire  cette  lettre?  Je  suis  si  malade  et  si  faible  que  j’ ai  eu 
bien  de  la  peine  à  griffonner  ce  barbouillage.  Mes  amis  attendent  de  savoir 
si  vous  viendrez  à  Paris,  afin  d’y  arriver  eux-mémes.  Ils  vous  diront  ce  qu’ils 
auront  décidé  quant  au  lieu  de  l’impression.  C’est  un  grand  hic.  Ils  sont  par¬ 
tagés  entre  Bourges,  Orléans,  et  la  Châtre.  Partout  il  y  a  de  grandes  difficultés. 

On  les  lèvera  pourtant,  car  on  le  veut.  ,  ? 

Bonsoir,  Monsieur.  Pardonnez-moi  ce  long  bavardage  de  malade,  qui  n  a 
pas  le  taras  de  se  résumer  en  peu  de  mots  dits  à  propos  et  servis  à  point.  Leroux 
n’est  pas  revenu  de  son  excursion.  Je  désirerais  pourtant  bien  qu’il  fût  de 
notre  conférence,  car  il  a  toujours  de  bonnes  idées  pour  résoudre  les  embarras 

ou  les  incertitudes. 

Faites  agréer  mes  complémens  à  Madame  Lahautière  et  croyez-moi  bien 

votre  dévouée.  „  c,  , 

G.  Sand 

18 janvier  1844  ,  7  j7 

Nous  nous  rappellerons  que  vous  n’êtes  pas  libre  le  vendredi  et  le  samedi. 

The  Mary  Washington  College 
of  the  University  of  Virginia 


Angoisse  et  fantastique  sous 
l’occupation  allemande 

par  Pierre  Aubery 

P 

JLARMI  LES  NOMBREUX  THÈMES  romanesques  que  nous  suggère 
notre  époque  l’un  des  plus  fascinants  n’est-il  pas  celui  de  la  répercussion 
des  grands  cataclysmes  collectifs,  dont  elle  est  si  riche,  sur  une  destinée 
individuelle?  On  nous  accordera,  par  exemple,  que  pour  un  Français,  avoir 
eu  vingt  ans  en  1940,  en  pleine  débâcle,  cela  pouvait  fort  bien  modifier 
les  perspectives  de  toute  une  existence.  Dans  le  sillage  de  tels  événements  le 
romanesque  et  même  parfois  le  fantastique  font  si  brutalement  irruption 
dans  la  vie  que  le  compte-rendu  le  plus  étrange  qu’on  en  donne  peut  en 
toute  bonne  foi  s’intituler  récit. 

Pendant  l’été  1940  des  milliers  de  réfugiés,  de  militaires,  d’irréguliers  de 
toutes  sortes,  rejetés  dans  le  Midi  par  l’invasion  allemande,  avaient  reflué 
sur  Marseille.  Le  Vieux  Port  grouillait  plus  que  jamais  d’une  foule  bigarrée 
et  cosmopolite  qui  ne  voulait  pas  désespérer  et  à  qui  la  proximité  de  la  mer 
donnait  un  sentiment  de  liberté.  Des  bateaux  quittaient  encore  la  France. 
Marseille  pouvait  donc  passer  pour  une  étape  vers  un  refuge  enfin  sûr.  Et 
pourtant  beaucoup,  surtout  parmi  les  plus  pauvres  déracinés,  commençaient 
à  se  rendre  compte  qu’ils  étaient  pris  au  piège,  que  leurs  projets  d’évasion 
ou  de  départ,  menacés  d’avortement,  n’étaient  qu’une  illusoire  consolation 
qui  leur  masquait  à  peine  la  rigueur  d’un  destin  sans  issue. 

Les  flâneurs,  Marseillais  d’occasion,  qui  tuaient  le  temps  à  la  terrasse 
des  cafés,  se  souviennent  peut-être  d’avoir  été  distraits  un  instant  de  leurs 
ruminations  moroses  par  l’apparition  d’un  grand  jeune  homme  d’une  ving¬ 
taine  d  années,  à  la  chevelure  d’un  rouge  flamboyant  qui  exerçait  la  pro¬ 
fession  de  musicien  ambulant.  Il  grattait  avec  conviction  un  vieux  violon 
d  étude  et  faisait  imperturbablement  la  quête,  fixant  sur  les  consommateurs 
quelquefois  séduits,  parfois  troublés  et  souvent  même  irrités,  le  regard  d’un 
étrange  magnétisme  de  ses  yeux  noirs.  Beaucoup  de  ses  auditeurs  se  ren¬ 
daient  sans  doute  compte,  à  voir  son  assurance  tranquille  et  sa  crinière 
fauve  de  poète  romantique,  qu’ils  avaient  affaire  à  une  personnalité  peu 
commune.  Mais  combien  parmi  eux  savaient  que  ce  jeune  homme,  qui 
chantait  aussi  de  vieilles  romances  populaires  en  s’accompagnant  sur  son 
violon,  était  un  écrivain  à  l’orée  d’une  carrière  difficile?  Emile  Danoën 
venait  en  effet  de  rompre  avec  la  sécurité  de  la  vie  familiale  et  d’une  situ¬ 
ation  modeste  mais  sûre,  pour  tenter  de  se  consacrer  entièrement  à  la 
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littérature.1  Il  aurait  difficilement  pu  choisir  un  moment  moins  favorable 
à  cette  entreprise  déjà  folle  en  temps  normal.  Pourtant  Danoën  n’hésitait 
pas,  ne  songeait  même  pas  à  reculer,  exalté  plus  que  découragé  par  le  climat 
dramatique  de  ses  débuts.  Il  devait  être  parmi  les  premières  victimes  de 
l’ordre  moral  hypocrite  que  tentait  de  faire  régner  le  gouvernement  de 
Vichy.  La  police  qui  n’a  que  trop  tendance  à  assimiler  les  musiciens  ambu¬ 
lants  aux  mendiants  et  aux  vagabonds,  ne  tarda  pas  à  le  traquer.  Il  dut 
renoncer  à  jouer  aux  terrasses  des  cafés  et  aux  carrefours.  Et  ce  fut  le 
chômage,  car  le  travail  était  rare  alors  à  Marseille.  Comment  Danoën 
subsista-t-il  au  cours  de  la  sombre  période  qui  s’ouvrait?  Il  n’aime  guère 
s’en  souvenir  aujourd’hui  et  il  parle  de  sa  vie  pendant  ces  années  sans 
douceur  comme  de  celle  d’un  autre.  C’est  alors  qu’il  trouva  refuge,  avec 
la  discrète  compagne  dont  l’humble  dévouement  le  sauva  alors  du  dé¬ 
sespoir,  dans  la  rue  des  Enfants  Abandonnés,  vieille  rue  marseillaise  qui 
donne  son  titre  au  récit  que  nous  voulons  analyser.  Là,  sans  ressources,  sans 
relations,  il  passa  des  jours  et  des  jours  cloîtré  dans  une  chambre  sordide 
par  crainte  des  rafles  qui  se  multipliaient.  Cette  atmosphere  désolante  et 
déprimante  a  inspiré  à  notre  auteur  un  récit  que  nous  considérons  comme 
l’une  des  contributions  les  plus  intéressantes  à  la  littérature  fantastique 
contemporaine. 

Dans  cette  rue  des  Enfants  Abandonnés,  au  passé  lourd  d’une  histoire 
émouvante  et  familière,  plutôt  qu’héroïque  et  prestigieuse,  le  narrateur,  lui- 
même  bien  abandonné,  trouve  au  terme  de  son  exode  le  modeste  refuge 
qu’il  cherche.  La  rue  abrite  d’autres  errants  fixés  là  pour  une  courte  halte, 
camelots,  musiciens  et  chanteurs  ambulants,  pour  la  plupart,  mais  aussi 
diseuses  de  bonne  aventure  et  mendiantes.  Chacun  de  ces  personnages  a 
ses  manies,  son  travers,  son  caractère  que  le  narrateur  cerne  et  souligne 
d’un  trait  sûr.  Mais  ce  ne  sont  que  des  comparses  qui  devineront  à  peine 
la  nature  du  drame  qui  se  déroule  près  d’eux  et  dont,  par  le  truchement  du 
narrateur,  nous  serons  les  témoins  attentifs.  Les  actrices  principales  en 
sont  deux  miséreuses  sans  âge,  dont  l’une,  Madame  Ida,  se  présente  aux 
consommateurs  dans  les  cafés  comme  “voyante  extralucide  tandis  que 
sa  sœur  Marinette  colporte  des  journaux. 

i  Les  œuvres  d’Emile  Danoën  sont,  par  ordre  chronologique:  Cerfs-Volants, 
Marseille:  Vigneau,  1942;  Rue  des  Enfants  Abandonnés,  Paris:  Vigneau,  1945;  L’Aven¬ 
ture  de  Noël,  Paris:  Vigneau,  1946;  La  Queue  à  la  p'egre,  Paris  :  Julliard,  1949-,  L’Heu¬ 
reuse  Aventure,  Paris:  Julliard,  1950;  Une  Maison  soufflée  aux  vents,  Pans:  Julliard, 
1951  •  Idylle  dans  un  quartier  muré,  Paris  :  Julliard,  1951  ;  Dust  in  the  Wind,  translated 
from  the  French  by  Mary  Glasgow,  London  &  New  York:  Staple  Press,  1952;  Tides 
of  Time,  translated  from  the  French  by  Mary  Glasgow,  New  York  :  Ballantine  Books, 
1952-  L’Homme  qui  héritait  d’un  meurtre,  Paris:  Flammarion,  1956.  ^  . 

Emile  Danoën  désirerait  entrer  en  rapport  avec  un  confrère  américain  qui  s  inté¬ 
resserait  à  la  traduction  de  son  œuvre. 
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Plus  encore  que  leurs  haillons  et  le  triste  pittoresque  de  leurs  occupations, 
l’attitude  des  deux  pauvresses  attire  l’attention.  Madame  Ida  promène 
sa  misère  avec  une  froide  dignité  et  propose  ses  services  avec  une  indifférence 
distante.  Sa  compagne,  Marinette,  marche  dans  les  rues  l’air  halluciné, 
les  yeux  levés  vers  les  toits,  traversant  le  monde  et  la  vie  sans  leur  prêter 
attention,  comme  absorbée  dans  un  rêve  intérieur.  Par  hasard  le  narrateur 
découvre  un  jour  le  secret  de  Marinette.  Au  cours  d’une  promenade  ma¬ 
tinale  dans  Marseille  ensoleillée  il  la  rencontre  répandant  autour  d’elle 
à  poignées  une  manne  invisible.  Elle  lui  explique  sans  réticence  et  même 
avec  une  sorte  de  gaîté  qu’elle  nourrit  ainsi  ses  enfants,  ses  enfants  mys¬ 
tiques  qui  vivent  dans  le  monde  virtuel  des  planisphériens,  invisibles  aux 
mortels  bien  que  partout  présents.  Cette  étrange  malade  s’est  construit 
tout  un  système  pour  nier  l’univers  dépourvu  d’indulgence  dans  lequel 
elle  vit  ou  tout  au  moins  pour  l ’humilier.  Elle  nourrit  l’espoir  d’accéder 
un  jour  a  la  vérité  d’une  réalité  supérieure  dans  le  monde  sans  courbure 
des  planisphériens.  Là  elle  aura  un  rôle  et  une  place.  Elle  participera  de 
tout  son  etre  à  l’harmonie  de  cet  univers.  Le  narrateur  décrit  avec  beaucoup 
d’exactitude  et  meme  de  poésie  les  obsessions  de  Marinette,  malgré  son 
aimable  scepticisme.  Il  comprend,  il  admet,  il  est  même  ému,  car  sa  sen¬ 
sualité  et  son  esprit  critique  lui  permettent  d’observer  de  près,  de  se  prêter 
au  jeu  même,  sans  craindre  de  s’y  laisser  prendre.  Et  pourtant,  le  monde 
planisphérien  c’est  aussi  le  monde  libre  où  l’on  peut  enfin  être  un  homme 
avec  des  préoccupations  et  des  sentiments  d’homme.  C’est  l’univers  pacifié 
où  la  recherche  du  bonheur  n’apparaît  plus  comme  un  délit,  où  l’épanouisse¬ 
ment  du  moi  n’est  plus  limité  par  les  impératifs  de  la  guerre  totale. 

Le  personnage  de  Madame  Ida,  d’une  observation  psychologique  plus 
profonde  que  celui  de  Marinette  ne  tarde  pas  à  nous  apparaître  dans  toute 
sa  complexité.  Marinette  s’avère  etre  un  cas  bizarre,  mais  cependant  un 
cas  bien  défini  comme  on  peut  en  trouver  décrits  dans  les  traités  de  psychia¬ 
trie.  Alors  que  Madame  Ida  demeure  une  personnalité  dangereusement 
menacée,  sans  doute,  mais  qui  n’en  a  pas  moins  gardé  toutes  les  apparences 
de  la  santé,  voire  de  la  logique  la  plus  agressivement  rationnelle.  Danoën 
a  des  pages  fortes  et  subtiles  sur  le  lent  durcissement  intérieur  de  Madame 
Ida,  sur  sa  volonté  de  soumettre  ses  expériences  et  les  événements  auxquels 
elle  participe  au  schéma  rigide  que  lui  impose  le  dérèglement  naissant  de 
son  esprit.  C’est  elle  d’ailleurs  qui  se  révèle  bientôt  comme  la  véritable 
héroïne  du  récit.  Par  haine  de  la  vie,  par  haine  de  la  joie,  de  l’aimable 
sensualité,  elle  se  rend  coupable  d’une  fausse  prédiction  à  une  cliente  de 
rencontre.  Elle  annonce  méchamment  toutes  sortes  de  malheurs  à  un  couple, 
visiblement  en  bonne  fortune,  pour  le  punir  de  se  laisser  aller  à  cueillir  au 
passage,  sans  trop  y  attacher  d’importance,  quelques  plaisirs  faciles.  Mais 
sa  conscience  professionelle  se  révolte  contre  cette  tricherie,  contre  cette 
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violation  des  règles  du  jeu.  Nul  malheur  n’était  inscrit  dans  la  main  de 
sa  cliente!  Madame  Ida  par  son  mensonge  a  dérangé  l’ordre  du  monde! 
Le  remords  nourrit  en  elle  de  nouvelles  obsessions.  Elle  se  persuade  qu’elle 
ne  pourra  s’en  débarrasser  que  si  elle  retrouve  la  victime  de  sa  fausse  pré¬ 
diction.  Elle  y  parvient  après  des  efforts  inouïs,  lui  propose  de  prier  pour 
elle  afin  de  réparer  le  dommage  causé.  Mais  la  neuvaine  qu’elle  entreprend, 
avec  une  dévotion  toute  particulière,  ne  l’apaise  pas.  Alors  même  qu’elle  est 
en  prière  elle  est  assaillie  par  de  nouvelles  idées  obsessionnelles  qui  ne  lui 
laissent  aucun  répit.  Elle  devrait,  elle  doit,  il  faut  qu’elle  fasse  à  Marinette 
la  piqûre  que  celle-ci  lui  réclame  depuis  si  lontemps.  Marinette  en  effet  est 
persuadée  qu’une  piqûre  d’eau  sucrée  administrée  par  sa  sœur  lui  permet¬ 
trait  de  voir  ses  enfants  mystiques.  Ida  se  convainc  jour  après  jour  qu’il  lui 
faut  débarrasser  sa  pauvre  sœur  d’une  vie  sans  espoir  et  de  plus  en  plus 
dépourvue  de  joies.  Elle  se  trouve  suffisament  de  raisons  pour  mettre  un 
terme  aux  souffrances  de  Marinette.  Elle  se  révèle  alors  sous  l’aspect  d’une 
sorcière  consommée  dont  le  narrateur  nous  communique  les  inquiétants 
secrets.  C’est  là  l’un  des  meilleurs  morceaux  du  récit  que  celui  où  nous 
voyons  Ida  se  livrer  à  la  chasse  aux  rats  et  soumettre  sa  prise  à  un  traite¬ 
ment  diabolique.  Puis  Ida  pique  sa  sœur  Marinette  qui  accède  dans  le 
délire  joyeux  de  son  agonie  à  la  vision  du  monde  planispherien.  Elle  ren¬ 
contre  ses  enfants  mystiques,  peut  enfin  les  serrer  dans  ses  bras  et  son  cœur 
de  mère  tendre  et  inquiet  à  jamais  apaisé,  meurt  dans  une  extase  ineffable. 

Les  obsessions  de  Madame  Ida  ne  reflètent-elles  pas  la  tentation  de 
l’euthanasie  que  l’époque  nous  a  parfois  suggérée  avec  tant  d  insistance? 

La  mort  de  la  pauvresse,  dont  le  corps  est  trouvé  raidi  par  le  froid  un 
matin  d’hiver,  n’étonne  personne.  La  police  ne  soupçonne  rien  et  Madame 
Ida  poursuit  sa  carrière  de  voyante  extra-lucide  avec  une  raideur  de  plus 
en  plus  mécanique.  Sa  présence  demeure  le  seul  témoignage  tangible  de  ce 
“royaume  étrange  disparu  de  ce  monde”  qu’avaient  suscité  les  hallucina¬ 
tions  de  Marinette.  . 

Ce  récit,  que  notre  analyse  dépouille  d’une  partie  de  son  mystère,  baigne 
dans  une  atmosphère  dont  l’étrangeté  a  cependant  quelque  chose  de  familier. 
Le  lecteur  par  instant  se  défend  mal  contre  une  impression  de  malaise  née 
de  la  sensation  que  nous  communique  l’auteur  de  la  proximité  de  la  folie, 
de  la  fragilité  des  barrières  que  le  raisonnement  et  le  bon  sens  peuvent 
opposer  aux  hallucinations  et  aux  obsessions  dès  qu’un  élément  morbide 
s’y  introduit.  Pourtant  si  le  récit  est  fantastique  et  sa  matière  inquiétante, 
il  ne  spécule  ni  sur  l’épouvante  ni  sur  l’horreur.  La  vie  quotidienne  est 
toujours  si  proche,  si  rassurante  et  même  si  souriante  malgré  les  restrictions 
qui  commencent  et  l’avenir  menaçant,  qu’on  ne  perd  jamais  tout  a  fait 
pied.  Par  là  Danoën  a  respecté  l’une  des  règles  fondamentales  du  genre. 
Pierre-Georges  Castex  devait  la  rappeler  en  ces  termes  dans  sa  thèse  sur  le 
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Conte  Fantastique  (Paris:  José  Corti,  1951,  p.  8):  “Le  fantastique  ...  se 
caractérise  .  .  .  par  une  intrusion  brutale  du  mystère  dans  le  cadre  de  la  vie 
réelle;  il  est  lié  généralement  aux  états  morbides  de  la  conscience  qui,  dans 
les  phénomènes  de  cauchemar  ou  de  délire,  projette  devant  elle  des  images 
de  ses  angoisses  ou  de  ses  terreurs  .  .  .  des  hallucinations  cruellement  pré¬ 
sentes  à  la  conscience  affolée,  et  dont  le  relief  insolite  se  détache  d’une 
manière  saisissante  sur  un  fond  de  réalité  familière.”  Cette  définition  du 
fantastique  se  rapporte  notamment  aux  contes  d’Hoffmann.  De  même  dans 
le  récit  de  Danoën  le  lecteur  ne  met  jamais  en  doute  la  vraisemblance,  la 
possibilité  des  hallucinations  de  Marinette  ou  des  obsessions  de  Madame 
Ida.  Le  narrateur  souligne  également  qu’on  peut  se  demander  si  les  esprits 
malades  n’accèdent  pas  à  la  compréhension  de  vérités  cachées  ou  para¬ 
doxales  qui  restent  fermées  aux  intelligences  purement  positives.  Qui  sait  si 
Marinette  n’avait  pas  à  certains  égards  des  intuitions  valables?  Lorsqu’elle 
décrit  au  narrateur  les  splendeurs  et  les  harmonies  du  monde  planisphérien 
il  commente  ainsi  ses  impressions:  “Sur  quoi  me  serais-je  fondé  pour  lui 
montrer  qu’elle  déraillait?  Ne  m’avait-il  pas  été  donné  mille  fois  d’éprouver 
l’inanité  des  évidences?  Combien  de  réalités  sociales  ou  spirituelles  ne  se 
fondent  que  sur  une  foi  toute  gratuite,  et  cependant  impossible  à  infirmer, 
l’esprit  étant  plus  qu’on  ne  le  croit  une  sorte  de  sécrétion  des  éléments  dont 
il  nous  donne  conscience.  ...  Je  parlais  tout  à  l’heure  d’une  réalité  que 
j’aurais  pu  opposer  à  ses  fantômes.  Mais  moi-même  à  la  recherche  de  quelle 
irréalité,  secrète  aspiration  de  mon  âme,  n’étais-je  pas  sorti  ce  matin,  parce 
que  j’avais  perçu  à  mon  éveil  des  dispositions  favorables  du  temps?  Si  je 
m’étais  avisé  de  raconter  a  un  tiers  comment  le  monde  et  les  choses  m’appa¬ 
raissaient,  il  est  probable  que  je  l’aurais  ahuri  autant  que  ma  compagne 
l’avait  fait  de  moi  avec  son  planisphère  ...”  (p.  18-19). 

Le  narrateur  ne  tranche  pas  du  haut  de  la  brutale  assurance  d’un  rationa¬ 
lisme  sans  nuance.  Il  hésite  meme  un  jour  à  aborder  Marinette  absorbée 
dans  ses  reves  car  dit-il:  “Nous  ne  savons  pas  combien  de  découvertes 
miraculeuses  nous  avons  rendues  au  néant  en  arrachant  à  ses  pensées  un 
inconnu  pour  lui  demander  notre  chemin”  (p.  45). 

Sur  cette  hypothèse  de  la  clairvoyance  des  malades  mentaux  en  certaines 
matières  reposent  comme  le  fait  observer  Pierre-Georges  Castex  dans  sa 
thèse  précitée  (p.  76)  quelques  unes  des  plus  belles  réussites  de  Nodier,  de 
Nerval  ou  de  Mérimée.  Dans  leurs  récits,  le  rêve  enveloppe  une  prémoni¬ 
tion;  la  vision  hallucinée  une  prophétie;  la  folie  même  devient  le  privilège 
d  esprits  supérieurs,  qui  transfigurent,  grâce  à  leurs  lumières  intérieures,  les 
mornes  données  de  la  connaissance  commune.”  Sans  aller  jusque  là  Danoën 
ne  nous  en  ouvre  pas  moins  des  perspectives  fécondes  pour  l’interprétation 
d’une  époque  par  sa  description  des  hallucinations  de  Marinette.  De  plus  il 
n  est  sans  doute  pas  dépourvu  d’importance  de  noter  ici  que  le  personnage 
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de  la  mère  mystique  a  été  construit  sur  des  données  réelles.  Celles-ci  ont 
été  communiquées  à  Danoën  par  une  amie  qui  suivait  en  1939  des  cours  de 
psychologie  pathologique  à  l’hôpital  Ste  Anne  à  Paris.  Elle  avait  observé 
alors  un  cas  semblable  qu’un  psychiatre  n’aurait  sans  doute  pas  de  peine  à 
classer. 

Rue  des  Enfants  Abandonnés  est  un  récit  fantastique  surtout  parce  que  sa 
signification  profonde  dépasse  les  apparences,  pour  complexes  qu’elles 
soient,  qu’il  revêt,  parce  qu’il  se  prête  à  l’interprétation  symbolique  aussi 
bien  qu’un  récit  de  Kafka. 

Marseille,  pendant  l’été  et  l’automne  1940  avait  conservé  intact  son  décor 
pittoresque  et  chaleureux  de  cité  méditérranéenne.  Pour  bien  des  réfugiés 
descendus  des  côtes  brumeuses  de  la  Manche,  l’exil  marseillais,  malgré  son 
inconfort,  malgré  l’insécurité  dont  il  était  lourd,  prenait  sous  le  soleil  un 
faux  air  de  vacances.  Danoën  a  bien  mis  cela  en  valeur  dans  une  série  de 
petits  tableaux  discrets  et  précis  où  l’on  voit  s’animer  les  rues  et  les  places 
marseillaises.  Plus  encore  que  le  soleil  et  le  cadre,  ce  qui  explique  cette 
gaîté,  cette  joie  de  vivre  qu’on  y  respire,  c’est  l’attitude,  c’est  le  sourire  de 
ses  foules.  Rien  n’a  l’animation,  l’innocente  et  facile  sensualité  d’une  rue 
marseillaise.  Le  consommateur  attablé  à  une  terrasse  de  café  participe 
pleinement  à  la  vie  de  la  ville.  Tant  de  sourires  prodigués,  tant  de  jolies 
femmes  proches  et  accessibles  réconcilient  les  plus  pessimistes  avec  l’exis¬ 
tence.  Puis  sous  le  soleil  du  Midi  les  restrictions,  les  privations,  la  disette 
annoncée  ne  peuvent  paraître  ni  vraies  ni  graves  tant  qu’elles  ne  sont  pas 
présentes.  Les  premiers  rationnements,  les  premiers  tickets  distribués  réveil¬ 
lent  le  souvenir  des  dînettes  enfantines  plutôt  qu’il  n’évoquent  le  spectre 
des  anciennes  famines.  Le  monde  est  si  beau  dans  les  derniers  jours  de  cet 
été  glorieux.  La  richesse  des  couleurs,  la  perfection  des  formes  suggèrent  des 
idées  de  permanence  et  d’éternité,  elles  évoquent  sur  les  bords  antiques  de 
la  Méditerranée,  la  solidité  minérale  des  monuments  sur  lesquels  le  temps 
passe  sans  les  entamer  et  qui  se  rient  à  travers  les  siècles  des  ridicules 
agitations  politiques.  Pourtant,  le  narrateur  de  la  Rue  éprouve  parfois  une 
singulière  impression:  “Dans  la  pureté  de  l’air,  écrit-il,  le  déroulement 
chaotique  de  ce  port  de  Marseille  tout  déjeté  et  de  ses  navires  aux  cheminées 
multiples  avait  je  ne  sais  quelle  fragilité  de  verrerie  compliquée  qu’un  choc 
un  peu  sec  sur  un  seul  point  détruit  tout  entière.  J’avais  le  sentiment  que 
Marseille,  les  Vieux  Quartiers,  les  digues,  la  Cathédrale,  l’Estaque  lointaine, 
et  toute  là  côte  et  la  mer  bleue  elle-même,  pouvaient  s'évanouir  d’un  instant 
à  l’autre”  (p.  21).  Ici  l’observation  objective  et  le  pressentiment  subjectif  se 
confondent.  L’exaltation  devant  la  beauté  plastique  du  monde  sensible,  si 
paradoxalement  intacte  malgré  l’effondrement  de  tous  les  espoirs,  quel 
Français  ne  l’a  pas  connue  en  1940?  Les  incertitudes  de  l’heure  et  les  sombres 
pressentiments  pour  l’avenir  l’habitaient  et  pourtant  le  décor  de  son  passé 
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demeurait  intact.  Une  certaine  transparence  de  l’air,  une  lumière  particu¬ 
lièrement  crue,  donnent  parfois  aux  choses  un  relief,  une  réalité,  une  présence 
tellement  intenses  que  leur  excès  même  nous  fait  craindre  de  les  voir  s’éva¬ 
nouir  comme  un  trop  beau  mirage.  Ainsi  l’auteur,  cloîtré  dans  sa  chambre 
sordide,  menacé  d’arrestation,  se  laisse-t-il  enchanter  par  les  visions  de  son 
imagination.  Le  monde  extérieur,  la  fraîche  liberté  de  la  rue  lui  semblent 
d’autant  plus  désirables,  d’autant  plus  savoureux  qu’il  n’en  peut  pas  jouir. 
Les  menaces  mêmes  qui  pèsent  sur  lui,  lui  font  craindre  de  n’avoir  plus 
accès  pour  longtemps  à  la  douceur  de  la  vie.  Plus  encore,  l’occupation  alle¬ 
mande,  quoique  presque  invisible  en  zone  Sud,  fait  sentir  partout  son  in¬ 
quiétante  présence.  De  troublants  récits  se  propagent  de  bouche  à  oreille 
sur  les  mesures  que  l’ennemi  prend  dans  certaines  provinces  frontières.  Des 
discriminations,  impensables  en  temps  normal,  commencent  à  s’établir  entre 
différentes  catégories  d’habitants.  Tout  un  travail  souterrain  s’opère  qui 
défigure  lentement  le  visage  de  la  France.  La  délation,  l’injustice,  les  privi¬ 
lèges  prolifèrent  avec  une  indécente  exubérance  sur  la  misère  générale  et  le 
malheur  national.  Comment  se  défendre  contre  le  climat  démoralisant  qui 
s’instaure?  Les  uns  rêvent  de  passer  en  Espagne  ou  en  Afrique  du  Nord  et 
de  là  en  Angleterre  pour  continuer  la  lutte.  D’autres  échafaudent  des 
combinaisons  compliquées  pour  s’enfuir  le  plus  loin  possible  de  cette 
poudrière  en  flammes  qu’est  devenue  l’Europe.  Les  pauvres  qui  ne  peuvent 
partir  et  les  poètes  lâchent  la  bride  à  leur  fantaisie  et  cherchent  une  issue 
dans  l’imaginaire  ou  le  fantastique. 

Certes  l’auteur  du  récit,  nous  l’avons  déjà  souligné,  conserve  un  parfait 
contrôle  de  soi  et  garde  ses  distances  avec  ses  héros.  Mais  la  brillante  fan¬ 
tasmagorie  planisphérienne  qu’il  déroule  devant  nos  yeux  suggère  bien 
l’état  d’esprit  d’une  époque.  Bien  sûr  peu  de  gens  ont,  en  1940,  gardé  une 
croyance  positive  au  miracle — encore  qu’il  soit  bien  souvent  question  dans 
les  files  d’attente  des  prédictions  de  Sainte  Odile  auxquelles  Danoën  fait 
allusion.  Mais  il  est  certain  que  le  subconscient  de  chacun  s’applique  à  nier 
la  triste  évidence.  Lentement,  avec  l’obstination  patiente  d’insectes  mal¬ 
faisants  les  Allemands  bâtissaient  autour  de  nous  une  muraille  d’interdits 
dont  ils  colmataient  jour  après  jour  les  issues  et  les  brèches.  Il  devenait 
difficile  de  ne  pas  voir  que  nous  allions  tous  être  pris  au  piège,  au  piège  de 
la  famine,  du  travail  forcé,  au  piège  des  camps  de  concentration  en  attendant 
l’extermination  finale. 

Un  personnage  comme  Madame  Ida  voit  sa  folie  de  la  persécution  justi¬ 
fiée  par  1  événement.  Sa  méfiance  systématique,  son  ascétisme  lui  permet¬ 
tent  d  apprécier  mieux  la  situation  véritable  qu’un  individu  normal,  attaché 
a  des  valeurs  qui  soudain  n’ont  plus  cours  et  qui  ne  s’en  est  pas  encore  rendu 
compte.  Madame  Ida  est  le  seul  personnage  du  récit  de  Danoën  armé  pour 
résister  à  l’étouffement  progressif  voulu  par  l’ennemi.  L’auteur  nous  a 
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suggéré  là,  de  façon  remarquable,  que  les  individus  dont  la  personnalité 
s’exalte  jusqu’à  la  perfection  de  son  type  dans  des  circonstances  dramatiques 
et  atroces,  lorsque  les  instincts  ténébreux  de  destruction  peuvent  se  donner 
libre  cours,  sont  souvent  des  individus  tarés  ou  anormaux.  L’obsession 
de  Madame  Ida  c’est  aussi  la  tentation  de  s’abandonner  au  désespoir,  de 
courir  au-devant  de  la  mort  sous  prétexte  d’y  échapper.  De  telles  aberrations 
tragiques  ne  sont  pas  rares  dans  les  périodes  où  la  peur,  qui  s’infiltre  in¬ 
sidieusement  dans  les  consciences,  les  trouble  et  les  affole. 

Marinette  à  côté  de  sa  diabolique  sœur  représente  la  faiblesse  et  le  rêve, 
la  tendresse  désarmée  dans  un  monde  où  règne  la  force.  La  seule  issue  pour 
de  telles  natures  dans  l’enfer  des  camps  de  concentration,  par  exemple, 
n’était-elle  pas  la  mort?  Quant  au  narrateur  il  représente  la  foi  dans 
l’homme,  dans  la  sympathie,  dans  la  camaraderie  dont  on  veut  croire  avec 
lui  qu’elles  seront  toujours  assez  fortes  pour  survivre  à  travers  les  pires 
bouleversements  et  à  maintenir  vivante,  dans  les  cœurs  les  plus  désséchés 
ou  les  plus  corrompus,  un  peu  d’humanité. 

Danoën  a  réussi  dans  Rue  des  Enfants  Abandonnés  avec  des  moyens  fort 
simples  une  évocation  troublante  aux  résonnances  infimes  des  incertitudes 
et  des  contradictions  de  l’état  d’esprit  des  Français  pendant  l’été  1940.  Tout 
est  si  proche,  si  concret  dans  son  récit  !  Les  images  durement  burinées  qu  il 
suscite  devant  nos  yeux  à  coup  de  mots  précis  nous  enracinent  dans  le  reel 
le  plus  familier.  Et  pourtant  derrière  les  lignes  de  ce  récit  c’est  tout  autre 
chose  que  les  divagations  et  les  obsessions  d’une  maniaque  que  nous  voyons 
se  profiler.  C’est  le  négatif  de  notre  angoisse. 

Duke  University 


Leconte  de  Lisle  et  le  paradis  perdu 
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JL—jd N  DÉPIT  DES  DIVERGENCES  de  vues  qui  l’opposent  aux  roman¬ 
tiques  de  son  siècle,  Leconte  de  Lisle  partage  avec  ces  derniers  une  forme 
caractéristique  de  la  recherche  de  l’absolu,  un  “songe  unique”  comme  il 
l’appelle  dans  Qaïn :  la  quête  paradisiaque.  Dans  son  œuvre,  cette  quête 
épouse  la  veine  épique  et  visionnaire,  et  elle  tend  à  répondre  à  de  profonds 
besoins  métaphysiques;  elle  apparaît  notamment  sous  la  forme  d’un  patient 
pèlerinage  de  retour  vers  les  sources  de  la  Création,  vers  un  Paradis  perdu 
qu’elle  ne  parvient  pas  à  reconquérir. 

Nous  voudrions  dégager  ici  les  aspects  les  plus  importants  de  ce  grand 
songe  voué  à  l’insuccès,  tels  qu’ils  apparaissent  en  particulier  dans  les 
textes  théoriques  et  critiques  de  Leconte  de  Lisle,  dans  ses  Poèmes  Bar¬ 
bares  et,  çà  et  là,  dans  quelques  pièces  des  autres  recueils. 

La  veine  épique  et  visionnaire 

La  haute  importance  du  retour  épique  vers  les  origines  premières  de  la 
Création  est  proclamée  d’abord  dans  les  Préfaces  du  poète  et  dans  ses  notes 
critiques  sur  les  Poètes  contemporains.  Leconte  de  Lisle  éprouve  la  nostalgie 
des  grandes  compositions  qui  retracent  les  développements  successifs  de 
l’humanité  et  contribuent  à  soulever,  peu  à  peu,  le  voile  des  origines. 
Dans  la  Préface  des  Poèmes  et  poésies,  il  constate,  bien  à  regret,  que  l’épopée 
véritable,  en  tant  que  genre  littéraire  distinct,  est  révolue: 

Déjà  transformée  dans  la  Divine  Comédie  et  dans  le  Paradis  Perdu, 
l’épopée  a  cessé  d’ètre  possible.  Faust  en  est  la  dernière  et  la  plus  éclatante 
preuve  .  .  .les  éléments  de  composition  épique  n’existent  plus.  Ces  nobles  récits 
qui  se  déroulaient  à  travers  la  vie  d’un  peuple,  qui  exprimaient  son  génie,  sa 
destinée  humaine  et  son  idéal  religieux,  n’ont  plus  eu  de  raison  d’être  du  jour 
où  les  races  ont  perdu  toute  existence  propre,  tout  caractère  spécial.  (D  P 
23 1-232) 1 

Qu  à  cela  ne  tienne  !  L’auteur  n’a  pas  tout  dit;  il  garde  l’espoir  de  restaurer 
1  épopée  et  de  redécouvrir,  au  sein  de  quelque  civilisation  inconnue,  des 

1  Abréviations  :  D.P.:  Derniers  Poèmes,  Paris:  A.  Lemerre,  1899.  P.B.:  Poèmes 
Barbares,  Paris:  A.  Lemerre,  1881.  P.T.:  Poèmes  Tragiques,  Paris:  A.  Lemerre,  1886. 
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“éléments”  dignes  de  figurer  dans  un  nouveau  poème  épique.  C’est  même 
sur  une  promesse  d’épopée  qu’il  termine  cette  même  Préface: 

J'espère  achever,  dans  cet  intervalle,  un  poème  plus  étendu  et  plus  sérieux, 
où  je  tenterai  de  renfermer,  dans  une  suite  d'actions  et  de  récits  épiques, 
l'histoire  de  l'ère  sacerdotale  et  héroïque  d’une  de  ces  races  mystérieuses  venues 
de  l'antique  Orient  pour  peupler  les  déserts  de  l’Europe.  (D.P.  233-234) 

Le  même  texte  montre  que  l’épopée  est  bien  autre  chose,  aux  yeux  de 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  qu’un  exercice  de  virtuosité  poétique  qui  répondrait  à 
un  simple  souci  d’histoire,  d’exotisme  ou  d’originalité.  Elle  offre  aux  hommes 
le  moyen  de  remonter  les  âges  jusqu’aux  sources  les  plus  lointaines  de  la 
poésie  (la  création,  au  sens  étymologique);  elle  leur  permet  de  “tendre 
l’oreille  aux  premiers  chants  de  la  poésie  humaine,  les  seuls  qui  méritent 
d’être  écoutés.”  (D.P.  226)  Elle  laisse  entrevoir  au  poète  les  temps  heureux 
où  “le  fonds  pensant  et  l’art  auront  recouvré  la  sève  et  la  vigueur,  l’har¬ 
monie  et  l’unité  perdues.”  (D.P.  221) 

Leconte  de  Lisle  donne  la  preuve  la  plus  décisive  de  ces  dogmes  dans  les 
commentaires  critiques  qu’il  consacre  à  ses  contemporains.  Se  penchant  sur 
leurs  œuvres,  il  en  dégage  tout  spécialement  les  aspects  par  lesquels  elles 
servent  la  grande  cause  de  l’épopée  philosophique  :  les  visions  paradisiaques, 
les  longs  poèmes  qui  spéculent  sur  les  origines  de  l’humanité  et  ceux  qui 
scrutent  impitoyablement  les  mystères  de  la  destinée  humaine. 

Ce  qu’il  admire  le  plus  chez  Lamartine,  c’est  précisément,  à  l’encontre  de 
l’opinion  générale,  La  Chute  d’un  Ange  qui  a  d’ailleurs  inspiré  certaines 
fresques  bibliques  de  Qaïn 2:  “M.  de  Lamartine  a  fait  mieux  que  les  Médita¬ 
tions  et  que  Jocelyn,  mieux  que  les  Harmonies,  il  a  écrit  La  Chute  d’un  Ange. 
Mon  sentiment  à  ce  sujet  est  celui  du  très  petit  nombre,  je  le  sais.  .  . 
(D.P.  255) 

Dans  quelque  huit  pages  consacrées  à  Vigny  dans  la  même  série  critique, 
une  page  entière  rappelle  à  notre  intention  le  thème  d’Eloa  dont  Leconte  de 
Lisle  n’hésite  pourtant  pas  à  souligner  les  faiblesses:  “Eloa  est  une  Ange 
née  d’une  larme  du  Christ.  Les  confidences  mystérieuses  et  inachevées  qui 
lui  sont  faites  sur  la  chute  et  l’exil  éternel  du  plus  puissant  des  Archanges 
l’émeuvent  d’une  immense  pitié.  .  .  .”  (D.P.  268) 

Quant  à  Victor  Hugo,  Leconte  de  Lisle  insiste  sans  cesse  sur  les  côtés 
épiques  et  visionnaires  de  sa  production:  “Il  a  été  toute  sa  vie  l’évocateur 

2  Cf.  Maurice  Levaillant,  Lamartine,  Œuvres  choisies,  Paris:  Hatier,  1925,  p.  722: 
“Comment  ne  pas  remarquer  au  moins  que  Leconte  de  Lisle  a  magnifiquement  sculpté 
dans  Caïn  quelques-uns  des  bas-reliefs  que  Lamartine  avait  ébauchés  pour  décrire  les 
hommes  primitifs  et  leurs  tribus  pastorales?” 
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du  rêve  surnaturel  et  des  visions  apocalyptiques.  Il  est  enivré  du  mystère 
éternel.  .  .  .”  (D.P.  308) 

Pour  ce  qui  est  de  Baudelaire,  enfin,  Leconte  de  Lisle  prend  ardemment 
sa  défense,  met  en  évidence  la  profondeur  pathétique  de  ses  rêves  para¬ 
disiaques  et  infernaux  et  l’établit  précisément  dans  la  lignée  des  derniers 
consommateurs  de  l’épopée  antique,  Dante  et  Milton: 

Doué  d’un  esprit  lucide ,  d’un  tact  très  fin  et  d’une  rare  compréhensivité 
intellectuelle,  l’auteur  des  Fleurs  du  Mal  et  des  Paradis  artificiels  .  .  .  tend  sans 
cesse  à  la  perfection  .  .  .  et  il  y  atteint  le  plus  souvent.  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal  ne 
sont  donc  point  une  œuvre  d’art  où  l’on  puisse  pénétrer  sans  initiation.  .  .  . 
L’œil  du  poète  plonge  en  des  cercles  infernaux  encore  inexplorés.  ...  Il  en  sort 
des  malédictions  et  des  plaintes,  des  chants  extatiques,  des  blasphèmes,  des  cris 
d’angoisse  et  de  douleur  .  .  .  tout  se  mêle  avec  force  et  harmonie  dans  ce  cauche¬ 
mar  dantesque  troué  çà  et  là  de  lumineuses  issues  par  où  l’esprit  s’envole  vers 
la  paix  et  la  joie  idéales.  (D.P.  283) 

Le  Paradis  perdu  deux  fois 

Bien  plus  encore  que  les  commentaires  critiques,  l’œuvre  poétique  propre¬ 
ment  dite  de  Leconte  de  Lisle  révèle  la  démarche  du  songe  paradisiaque  de 
l’auteur;  elle  permet  en  même  temps  de  mesurer  l’ampleur  du  plus  retentis¬ 
sant  de  ses  échecs. 

L’attitude  d’isolement  politique  adoptée  par  Leconte  de  Lisle  en  1848 
trahit  un  abandon  de  certaines  responsabilités  sociales,  et  le  refus  protesta¬ 
taire  du  poète  déçu  par  la  révolution  accentue  dans  son  œuvre  les  tendances 
nihilistes  que  nous  connaissons  bien.  Cependant,  tout  n’est  pas  là!  Les 
déceptions  successives  et  la  nostalgie  latente  du  paradis  délaissé  de  l’Ile 
natale  ont  aussi  contribué  à  donner  un  sens  positif  à  la  révolte  du  poète; 
elles  l’ont  aidé  à  préciser  et  à  orienter  sa  recherche  culturelle,  cette  autre 
forme  valable  de  l’engagement  social  qui  n’aurait  pas  duré  si  elle  ne  s’était 
fondée  sur  une  foi  solide  ou  sur  un  ardent  désir  de  foi.  Leconte  de  Lisle 
connaît  bien  ces  deux  forces  qui  coexistent  en  lui  et  qui  le  déchirent:  “Moi, 
le  premier  croyant  et  le  vieux  révolté”.  (D.P.  La  Paix  des  Dieux,  8) 

Qaïn  incarne  ces  deux  tendances  contradictoires.  Il  symbolise  le  refus 
d’accepter  le  mal  universel,  la  révolte  contre  la  divinité  qui  a  voulu  ce  mal; 
il  représente  en  même  temps  cette  foi  fougueuse  en  un  retour  à  l’Eden 
d’avant  la  chute,  cette  détermination  passionnée  d’expulser  Jéhovah  de 
l’Eden  reconquis  mais  aussi  (et  c’est  là  l’important)  de  Lui  trouver  un 
successeur  plus  attentif  à  l’angoisse  de  la  condition  humaine.  Qaïn  est 
certes  le  type  d’une  humanité  virile  et  révoltée  qui  refuse  l’humiliation  du 
péché  originel  et  de  la  grâce  rédemptrice;  mais  il  ne  va  jamais  jusqu’à 
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renoncer  à  toute  forme  de  foi  ou  de  révélation.  Il  n’est  pas  athée  :  il  proclame, 
en  même  temps,  sa  haine  du  Paradis  terrestre  judéo-chrétien,  et  sa  nostalgie 
d’un  Eden  amélioré  d’où  la  notion  du  mal  serait  absente. 

On  peut  apercevoir,  dans  le  Paradis  originel  que  le  révolté  jure  de  re¬ 
conquérir,  les  traits  d’une  société  humaine  primitive,  idéale,  organisée  selon 
des  principes  dont  les  uns  sont  formulés  et  les  autres  à  peine  esquissés;  nous 
en  énumérerons  quelques-uns  plus  loin.  Mais  le  plan  horizontal  des  rela¬ 
tions  humaines  (comme  celui  des  existentialistes,  par  exemple)  ne  suffit  pas 
à  justifier  ce  Paradis;  le  Ciel,  lui  aussi,  emplit  les  visions  prophétiques  du 
vengeur.  Provisoirement,  ce  Ciel  est  vide,  le  trône  de  Iahvèh  est  vacant; 
mais  il  n’y  a  pas  de  doute  que  le  poète  est  en  train  de  lui  chercher  un  succes¬ 
seur  qui  règne  déjà,  par  anticipation,  sur  l’Eden  de  Qaïn.  Ce  successeur  se 
projette  revêtu  de  certains  attributs  du  Dieu  de  la  Genèse,  d’avant  la  tenta¬ 
tion  d’Eve.  En  effet,  c’est  bien  l’Eden  mystique  des  deux  premiers  chapitres 
de  la  Genèse  qui  hante  les  visions  de  Qoïn  et  de  La  Fin  de  l’Homme: 

Eden!  ô  Vision  éblouissante  et  brève  (P. B.  Qaïn,  v.  271) 

Eden!  ô  le  plus  cher  et  le  plus  doux  des  songes  (Ibid.  v.  276) 

Et  ce  sera  mon  jour!  Et  d’étoile  en  étoile, 

Le  Bienheureux  Eden  longuement  regretté 

Verra  renaître  Abel  sur  mon  cœur  abrité;  ( Ibid.,  v.  441-443) 

O  jardin  d’ Iahvèh,  Eden,  lieu  de  délices, 

Où  sur  l’herbe  divine  Eve  aimait  à  s’asseoir ;  (P. B.  La  Fin  de 
l’Homme,  p.  359) 

Comme  dans  la  Genèse,  aux  chapitres  I  &  II,  la  caractéristique  essentielle 
de  cet  Eden  mystique  est  l’innocence.  Le  mal,  sous  toutes  ses  formes,  en  est 
proscrit.  Ceux  qui  l’habitent  sont  des  hommes  supérieurs,  immortels,  dignes 
successeurs  de  Qaïn  l’insoumis. 

Au  seuil  des  Poèmes  Barbares,  Qaïn  fait  passer  de  la  sorte  un  réel  souffle 
d’espoir.  La  Fin  de  l’Homme  et  le  Solvet  Seclum  sur  lesquels  s’achève  le 
recueil,  consacrent  définitivement  l’échec  de  la  tentative  du  Vengeur.  En 
effet,  ces  deux  pièces  confirment  un  sombre  pressentiment  de  Qaïn:  le  Mal 
est  inévitable: 

L’Hôte  antique  d’Eden,  sur  la  pierre  couché, 

Vers  le  noir  Orient  le  regard  attaché, 

Sentit  des  maux  soufferts  croître  la  lourde  charge: 

Eve,  Abel  et  Qaïn,  et  l’éternel  péché  (Ibid.,  358) 

Le  Diable  lui-même  est  une  victime  du  Mal  inéluctable.  Lui,  l’Ange 
tombé,  par  excellence,  et  qui  a  précédé  les  humains  dans  la  chute,  il  sym- 
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pathise  avec  eux  et  il  souffre.  Comme  le  visionnaire  de  La  Fin  de  V Homme, 
Satan  n’éprouve  plus  qu’un  sombre  regret  de  l’Eden: 

Il  remonta  d'un  bond  vers  les  temps  insondables 
Où  sa  gloire  allumait  le  céleste  matin, 

Et,  devant  la  stupide  horreur  de  son  destin, 

Un  grand  frisson  courut  dans  ses  reins  formidables.  (P.B.  La 
Tristesse  du  Diable,  298) 

Lui,  le  premier  rêveur,  la  plus  vieille  victime  (Id.) 

Ainsi  s’achève,  à  peine  éclos,  le  rêve  d’innocence  de  Qaïn.  L’évasion  est 
impossible:  la  quête  paradisiaque  se  résorbe  dans  l’évidence  du  Mal  auquel 
elle  s’était  efforcée  d’échapper  et  qu’elle  avait  voulu  combattre.  Perdu,  le 
Paradis  de  Qaïn  l’a  été  à  deux  reprises: 

Et  ce  ne  sera  point,  sous  les  deux  magnifiques, 

Le  bonheur  reconquis  des  paradis  antiques, 

Ni  l'entretien  d'Adam,  et  d'Eve  sur  les  fleurs, 

Ni  le  divin  sommeil  après  tant  de  douleurs;  (P.B.  Solvet 
Seclum,  362) 

L’insuccès  que  confirment  ces  derniers  vers  n’est  pas  seulement  celui  de 
reconstituer  l’Eden  biblique,  c’est  également  celui  des  innombrables  efforts 
du  poète  dans  ses  études  d’autres  religions  de  l’histoire  humaine.  C’est 
“l’illusion  divine”  dans  toute  son  ampleur  que  cet  échec  embrasse: 

Là  sont  tous  les  Dieux  morts,  anciens  songes  de  l’Homme, 

Qu’il  a  conçus,  créés,  adorés  et  maudits, 

Evoqués  tour  à  tour  par  ta  voix  qui  les  nomme, 

Avec  leurs  vieux  enfers  et  leurs  vieux  paradis  (D.P.  La  Paix  des 
Dieux,  5) 

Tout  s’efface  devant  l’absurde,  au  seuil  du  néant;  tout,  sauf,  peut-être, 
l’immense  pitié  du  poète. 

Les  Symboles  de  la  Création 

Comme  nous  l’avons  montré  en  raccourci  dans  la  démarche  du  songe 
édénique  de  Qaïn,  Leconte  de  Lisle  s’arrête  au  Mal  comme  devant  un  mur 
infranchissable.  Cet  obstacle,  il  ne  peut  l’oublier  comme  le  fait  Lamartine; 
il  ne  peut  non  plus  le  franchir  comme  Nietzsche  que  ses  élans  créateurs 
emportent  dans  un  univers  situé  par  delà  le  bien  et  le  mal.  Cet  échec  posé 
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et  ces  limites  du  songe  philosophique  établies,  il  nous  est  plus  facile  de 
mesurer  la  portée  et  la  nature  exactes  du  Paradis  brièvement  entrevu. 

L’Eden  de  Qaïn,  comme  celui  de  nombreux  autres  poèmes  d’inspirations 
diverses,  serait  un  lieu  idéal  où  se  recrée  un  univers  capté  près  de  ses  origines  : 

C’était  un  soir  des  temps  mystérieux  du  monde, 

Alors  que  du  midi  jusqu’au  septentrion 
Toute  vigueur  grondait  en  pleine  éruption, 

L’arbre,  le  roc,  la  fleur,  l’homme  et  la  bête  immonde, 

Et  que  Dieu  haletait  dans  sa  création.  (P. B.  Qaïn,  str.  7) 

De  telles  images  ont  un  sens  profond.  On  peut  ne  pas  en  admirer  la 
facture,  mais  on  est  bien  forcé  d’en  subir  les  rythmes  intimes  et  d’en  saisir 
le  message  :  elles  évoquent  la  genèse  du  cosmos  et  elles  suggèrent  en  même 
temps  le  phénomène  mystérieux  de  la  “création”  dans  son  acception  la 
plus  large — celle  de  “la  mise  au  monde”  de  l’univers,  de  l’enfant,  de  l’œuvre 
d’art.  Leconte  de  Lisle  est  hanté  par  ces  rythmes  des  origines;  il  s’efforce 
de  les  saisir  et  de  les  exprimer.  Son  chant  essentiel  est  là  :  célébrer  la  vigueur, 
la  beauté,  la  luminosité,  la  béatitude  qui  saluent  la  naissance  et  qui  accom¬ 
pagnent  la  jeunesse  de  toute  chose  créée.  Et  les  lueurs  paradisiaques  qui 
visitent  le  poète  entre  deux  blasphèmes  lui  font  goûter  des  moments  de 
pure  extase: 


O  jeunesse  du  monde,  ô  beauté  de  la  terre  (P. B.  Le  Massacre 
de  Mona,  119) 

Je  revois  le  soleil  des  paradis  perdus!  (P. B.  Les  Spectres, 
263) 

Le  bonheur  reconquis  des  paradis  antiques  (P. B.  Solvet  Seclum, 
362) 

Dans  ces  visions  sereines,  le  poète  envisage  des  êtres  merveilleux  dont  les 
principaux  sont  Eve,  des  anges  et  des  géants.  La  silhouette  d’Eve  se  dessine 
souvent  derrière  celle  de  Qaïn;  elle  est  l’idéal  féminin  de  beauté,  de  grâce 
et  d’innocence;  mais,  plus  encore,  elle  figure  la  mère,  celle  qui  enfanta 
Qaïn:  “Les  flancs  et  les  pieds  nus,  ma  mère  Héva  s’enfonce.  ...”  (Qaïn, 
v.  281).  Ou  encore  ces  vers  du  Frais  matin  dorait: 

Telle,  au  Jardin  céleste,  à  l’aurore  première, 

La  jeune  Eve,  sous  les  divins  gérofliers, 

Toute  pareille  encore  aux  anges  familiers, 

De  ses  yeux  innocents  répandait  la  lumière.  (P.T.,  143) 
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Les  anges  sont  les  ancêtres  célestes  d’une  espèce  perdue  qui  a  servi  à 
engendrer  les  géants  des  tribus  primitives,  comme  chez  Lamartine  et  chez 
Vigny: 


Abîme  où,  loin  des  deux  aventurant  son  aile, 

U  Ange  vit  la  beauté  de  la  femme  et  l’aima, 

Où  le  fruit  qu’un  divin  adultère  forma, 

L’homme  géant,  brisa  la  vulve  maternelle, 

Ton  spectre  emplit  les  yeux  du  Voyant  Thogorma.  ( Qaïn , 
str.  28) 

A  leur  tour,  ces  géants  sont  les  types  d’une  humanité  supérieure:  des 
créateurs  tels  que  Nietzsche  les  conçoit: 

Où  s’engouffrent  les  Forts,  princes  des  andens  jours.  (Ibid., 
v.  60) 

Hénokhia!  Cité  monstrueuses  des  Mâles, 

Antre  des  Violents,  citadelle  des  Forts.  (Ibid.,  v.  131-132) 

Ce  sont  des  êtres  primitifs  fort  semblables  qui,  sous  d’autres  noms,  surgis¬ 
sent  aux  yeux  du  poète  dans  des  pièces  d’inspiration  païenne  comme  Le 
Massacre  de  Mona: 

Car  void  que  l’esprit  m’emporte  aux  temps  lointains 
Où  la  race  des  Purs  vit  le  premier  matin.  (P.B.,  119) 

Les  obstacles  qui  s’opposent  à  la  réalisation  de  cette  humanité  supérieure 
sont  Dieu  et  la  mort  qui  apparaissent  tous  deux  comme  les  symboles  de  la 
stérilité.  Le  Paradis  entrevu  par  Leconte  de  Lisle  se  débarrasse  de  l’un 
et  de  l’autre  dans  quelques  courts  passages: 

Le  terrestre  J ardin  sourit,  vierge  de  tombes, 

Aux  Anges  endormis,  à  l’ombre  des  palmiers.  (Qaïn,  v.  254, 
255) 

Le  bienheureux  Eden  longuement  regretté 
Verra  renaître  Abel  sur  mon  cœur  abrité 
Et  toi,  mort  et  cousu  sous  la  funèbre  toile, 

Tu  t’anéantiras  dans  ta  stérilité.  (Ibid.,  v.  442-445) 

Le  Paradis  des  brèves  visions  béatifiques  de  Leconte  de  Lisle  est  essentielle¬ 
ment  le  point  de  fixation  où  convergent,  dans  leurs  moments  de  paroxysme, 
l’impérieux  besoin  d’innocence  et  l’irrépressible  élan  créateur  du  poète. 
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Les  Symboles  du  Néant 

Hélas!  Tout  comme  l’innocence  est  un  leurre,  l’élan  créateur,  quand  il 
atteint  son  intensité  extrême  et  s’est  assouvi,  se  stérilise  et  finit  par  se 
dissoudre  dans  un  infini  d’absence;  il  porte  en  lui  les  “germes”  de  sa  propre 
destruction,  et,  s’il  renaît  sans  cesse,  c’est  pour  aller  se  figer  dans  l’œuvre 
qu’il  accomplit.  Mû  par  un  semblable  mécanisme  d’alternance,  le  songe 
d’innocence  et  de  fécondité  de  Qaïn  s’abîme  dans  un  cauchemar  de  malé¬ 
diction  et  de  stérilité.  La  passion  que  le  poète  met  à  bâtir  la  maison  de  son 
rêve  n’a  d’égal  que  l’acharnement  qu’il  apporte  à  saper  systématiquement 
les  fondements  de  cette  demeure  idéale.  Un  coup  d’œil  rapide  jeté  sur 
quelques  procédés  de  composition  et  sur  les  symboles  de  Qaln  suffira  pour 
le  démontrer. 

Tout  d’abord,  Qaïn,  ce  modèle  d’une  humanité  virile,  ce  messie  corrigé 
qui  s’élève  contre  l’iniquité  de  Dieu,  est  lui-même  rempli  de  cette  prédesti¬ 
nation  divine  au  Mal  qu’il  condamne.  Ses  confessions  et  ses  cris  d’angoisse 
ne  sont  parfois  que  des  aveux  d’impuissance  et  de  résignation  qui  desservent 
sa  cause: 


Eden!  ô  Vision  éblouissante  et  brève, 

T oi  dont,  cuvant  les  temps,  j’étais  déshérité!  (v.  271-272) 

Eden!  ô  le  plus  cher  et  le  plus  doux  des  songes, 

Toi  vers  qui  j’ai  poussé  d’inutiles  sanglots!  (v.  276-277) 

C’est  d’ailleurs  sur  des  visions  apocalyptiques  et  non  sur  des  scènes 
paradisiaques  que  l’auteur  achève  son  long  poème;  il  nous  campe  un  Qaïn 
qui  prophétise  le  malheur  et  qui  marche,  sinistre,  dans  la  nuit  des  temps,  à 
la  rencontre  du  Déluge. 

Pour  évoquer  un  Eden  de  lumière  et  d’immortalité,  Leconte  de  Lisle 
se  sert  d’un  mort  antique  qui  se  dresse  dans  les  ténèbres  de  sa  tombe;  ce 
mort  est  particulièrement  convaincant  dans  son  rôle  de  Vengeur,  il  manque 
d’éloquence  dans  celui  de  précurseur  des  temps  nouveaux. 

Des  contradictions  qui  foisonnent  dans  Qaïn,  les  plus  étranges  sont 
celles  qui  opposent,  dans  un  même  vers  parfois,  les  symboles  de  la  création 
et  ceux  de  la  stérilité.  La  plupart  des  images  de  l’espérance  paradisiaque 
s’organisent  autour  du  thème  de  la  fécondité  (la  mère,  l’enfant,  le  berceau, 
la  promesse  de  puissance).  Cependant,  il  est  curieux  de  constater  que  ces 
images  figurent  le  plus  souvent  dans  un  contexte  antithétique  qui  les 
“neutralise”;  en  conséquence,  elles  traduisent  à  la  fois  le  songe  de  l’Eden 
et  l’impossibilité  de  retenir  ce  songe;  elles  évoquent  en  même  temps  l’espoir 
de  la  conquête  et  l’inutilité  de  l’effort  que  justifierait  cet  espoir: 
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Qaïn,  Qdin,  Qaïn!  Dans  la  nuit  sans  aurore, 

Dès  le  ventre  d’Héva  maudit  et  condamné, 

Malheur  à  toi  par  qui  le  soleil  nouveau-né.  .  .  .  (v.  186-188) 

La  fécondité  appelle  automatiquement  son  contraire  dans  les  vers 
suivants  : 


Le  géant  qu’enfanta  pour  la  douleur  nouvelle 

Celle  par  qui  les  fils  de  l’homme  périront,  (v.  199-200) 

Ou  encore,  ces  quelques  vers  où  l’antithèse  neutralise  en  la  dénaturant 
la  puissance  suggestive  des  symboles  de  la  création  : 

Pâle  enfant  de  la  femme,  inerte  sur  son  sein !  (v.  237) 

Les  flancs  et  les  pieds  nus,  ma  mère  Héva  s’enfonce 

Et  dans  un  cri  d’horreur  enfante  sur  la  ronce,  (v.  281,  284) 

.  .  .  Dieu  qui  fais  aux  mères  affamées, 

Monstrueuses,  manger  la  chair  de  leurs  enfants!  (v.  409-410) 

En  dernière  analyse,  c’est  comme  au  dégoût  et  à  l’horreur  de  Dieu  et 
de  la  Création  que  tout  aboutit.  De  la  quête  d’innocence  et  de  l’élan 
créateur,  rien  ne  subsiste  si  ce  n’est  la  pitié  impuissante  du  poète  qui  se 
range  définitivement  au  parti  des  victimes.  Quand  le  Qaïn  de  Leconte  de 
Lisle  s’écrie:  “.  .  .  je  veux  naître!”  (v.  314),  l’écho  de  l’impuissance  déforme 
impitoyablement  ce  cri  le  plus  pathétique  qui  soit,  et  la  réponse  qu’il 
apporte  n’est  autre  que:  “Grâce!  Je  me  repens  du  crime  d’être  né.”  (P. B. 
La  Fin  de  l’Homme,  v.  67) 

Naître! .  .  .  Grâce!  Le  songe  paradisiaque  a  conduit  le  poète  au  désir  du 
néant.  D’autres  que  Leconte  de  Lisle,  s’ils  ne  se  sont  pas  convertis,  ont  un 
jour  refermé  la  Bible  et  refusé  de  souscrire  à  l’interprétation  chrétienne  de 
la  Chute.  Comme  lui,  ils  se  sont  arrêtés  au  pied  du  mur  infranchissable; 
mais,  chez  eux,  au  contraire  du  poète,  ce  redoutable  mur  est  devenu  le 
fondement  sur  lequel  ils  ont  immédiatement  entrepris  de  bâtir  leurs  divers 
édifices  philosophiques,  éthiques  ou  politiques.  Tandis  que  d’autres  sont 
partis  du  refus  de  la  Chute  pour  ériger  leurs  sytèmes  de  rédemption  de  la 
condition  humaine,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  lui,  s’est  contenté  d’y  aboutir  et  de 
proclamer  la  pitié  révoltée  dont  il  était  saisi.  Sa  tentative  incomplète  le 
situe  à  mi-chemin  entre  l’épopée  angélique  du  romantisme  dont  elle  a  accé¬ 
léré  le  déclin,  et  le  suprême  effort  de  lucidité  des  modernes.  Comme  les 
romantiques,  Leconte  de  Lisle  a  toujours  souhaité  “croire,”  malgré  l’ab- 
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surde;  comme  les  modernes,  il  n’a  pas  pu  croire,  à  cause  de  l’absurde.  Pour 
se  consoler  de  son  échec,  il  n’a  eu  ni  les  chimères  des  romantiques,  ni  les 
remèdes  qu’un  long  apprentissage  de  l’absurde  ont  suggérés  aux  modernes. 

En  définitive,  l’œuvre  visionnaire  de  Leconte  de  Lisle  (avec  son  échec) 
est  la  résultante  de  deux  forces:  la  tentation  divine  et  l’appétit  rationnel. 
Ces  deux  forces,  le  poète  les  a  maintenues  en  équilibre.  Faute  d’un  certain 
déséquilibre  nécessaire,  l’œuvre  qui  a  résulté  de  ces  deux  impulsions  n’a 
abouti  qu’à  mettre  en  lumière  les  inévitables  contradictions  de  la  pensée 
auxquelles  son  auteur  s’est  heurté,  et  que  celui-ci  était  impuissant  à  résoudre 
ou  à  surmonter.  Et  dans  ce  sens,  cette  œuvre  visionnaire  souligne,  comme 
tant  d’autres,  les  infirmités  de  notre  condition,  mais  elle  n’y  apporte  pas  de 
solution.  Et  aux  yeux  de  notre  génération,  cela  en  diminue  considérable¬ 
ment  la  valeur.  Mais,  au  fond,  notre  génération,  que  pense-t-elle? 

Wellesley  College 


Quelques  remarques  sur  le  style  de  TEtranger 

par  Armand  Renaud 

STYLE  SIMPLE  et  presque  constamment  égal  de  P  Etranger1 
voile  un  art  aussi  subtil  et  profond  que  la  pensée  qui  se  dégage  de  cette 
histoire  extérieurement  si  banale.  Faire  surgir  de  la  monotonie  le  sens  du 
beau,  voilà  sa  gageure.  Ceux  qui  ont  lu  l ’Etranger  n’ont  guère  besoin  qu’on 
leur  prouve  l’impression  monocorde  du  récit  ou  l’uniformité  de  la  vie  de 
Meursault.  Nous  n’insisterons  donc  pas  sur  ces  aspects  du  roman;  il  s’agit 
plutôt,  comme  l’indique  notre  titre,  de  relever  quelques  aspects  du  style  et 
d’indiquer  certains  procédés  dont  se  sert  l’auteur  pour  éviter  une  cadence 
effectivement  monotone,  et  de  là  fatigante.  Puisque  tous  ces  procédés 
figurent  dans  la  première  moitié  du  roman  nous  analyserons  les  premiers 
chapitres  davantage. 

D’un  bout  à  l’autre  du  récit  les  phrases  sont  régulièrement  courtes,  ou 
coupées  par  une  ponctuation  étudiée  qui  maintient  le  même  rythme;  les 
quelques  exceptions  produisent  des  effets  spéciaux,  physiques  au  début  du 
livre  et  psychologiques  à  la  fin.  Avant  tout  Camus  cherche  à  peindre  une 
ambiance  absurde  et  les  phrases  courtes,  si  efficaces  soient-elles  pour 
marquer  le  cours  monotone  de  l’existence,  ne  peuvent  à  elles  seules  créer 
cette  atmosphère  de  l’absurdité.  L’auteur  a  bien  d’autres  moyens  auxquels 
il  a  recours  dès  le  premier  paragraphe,  qui  mérite  une  analyse  particulière. 

Aujourd’hui,  maman  est  morte.  Ou  peut-être  hier,  je  ne  sais  pas.  J’ai  reçu 
un  télégramme  de  l’asile:  “Mère  décédée.  Enterrement  demain.  Sentiments 
distingués.”  Cela  ne  veut  rien  dire.  C’était  peut-être  hier. 

Non  seulement  cela  est  excessivement  simple  mais  peut  paraître  gauche, 
voire  même  comique.  Le  passage  pourrait  même  sembler  stérile  aux  lecteurs 
pressés  qui  ne  s’efforceraient  pas  de  comprendre,  supposant  que  tout 
s’éclaircira  au  bout  de  quelques  pages.  Cependant  si  l’on  regarde  de  près, 
on  sera  étonné  de  la  densité  de  ces  lignes,  qui  donnent  le  ton  au  récit  entier. 
Relisons-les  lentement.  “Aujourd’hui,  maman  est  morte.”  Avec  le  premier 
mot  nous  nous  trouvons  en  plein  dans  l’actualité,  et  pendant  tout  le  livre 
ce  sera  le  présent  seul  qui  comptera.  Le  deuxième  mot  implique  de 
l’ingénuité  et  une  certaine  tendresse  effacée  mais  sincère  qui  percera  tout 
au  long  de  l’histoire.  Sa  “maman”  est  morte;  voilà  un  bien  étrange  début. 

1  A.  Camus,  L’Etranger.  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1942). 
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Au  lieu  de  finir  son  récit  par  une  mort,  l’auteur  indique  que  tout  a  commencé 
par  une  mort,  et  réellement  ce  sera  la  mort  qui  causera  tout  et  qui  finira  par 
donner  un  sens  à  la  vie.  Les  phrases  qui  suivent  révèlent  une  indifférence 
qui  concorde  mal  avec  l’intimité  initiale  et  qui  en  quelque  sorte  l’éteint  ou 
du  moins  l’annule.  Pourtant  le  narrateur  aurait  pu  écrire,  “elle  est  morte,” 
ou  “ma  mère  est  morte,”  ou  bien  “on  m’a  annoncé  la  mort  de  ma  mère,”  ce 
qui  aurait  donné  une  unité  de  ton  à  ce  premier  paragraphe.  Camus  a  voulu 
ce  contraste  expressif:  la  mort  d’une  mère  et  la  mort  d’une  vieille  pension¬ 
naire,  ce  qui  sert  à  mettre  en  relief  l’abîme  qui  sépare  le  fils  de  la  société. 
Le  télégramme  contient  le  vocabulaire  et  les  formules  d’usage,  auxquels 
nous  nous  sommes  habitués.  Ce  laconisme  froid  est  commode  mais  il  n’en 
reste  pas  moins  que  cette  forme  et  ces  mots  sont  bien  secs  pour  annoncer  à 
un  fils  la  mort  de  sa  mère.  (“On  n’a  qu’une  mère,”  dira  Céleste  p.  10). 
En  tous  cas  “décédée,”  terme  officiel  d’état  civil,  n’exprime  aucun  senti¬ 
ment.  Ce  choix  de  mots,  la  brièveté  du  message,  disent  assez  qu’il  s’agit 
d’une  “pensionnaire”  quelconque,  et  d’un  “proche  parent”  dont  le  nom  se 
trouvait  à  sa  place  dans  le  dossier.  Pourtant  le  télégramme  parle  de  “senti¬ 
ments”  et  prétend  même  en  assurer  la  distinction.  Le  narrateur  voit  tout 
de  suite  que  cela  ne  veut  rien  dire  et  d’autant  mieux  que  l’expéditeur  n’a 
pas  même  pris  la  peine  de  préciser  quand  cela  est  arrivé.  “C’était  peut- 
être  hier.” 

En  huit  phrases,  trente-quatre  mots  en  tout,  Camus  a  présenté  le  prota¬ 
goniste,  mis  en  relief  l’événement  autour  duquel  se  déroulera  le  drame 
entier,  indiqué  le  conflit  foncier  entre  un  narrateur  naïf  et  une  société 
hypocrite,  et  a  créé  l’ambiance  de  la  première  partie  de  l’œuvre. 

Cette  ambiance  Camus  l’entretiendra  par  tous  les  moyens  possibles, 
d’abord  par  un  grand  nombre  de  verbes  exprimant  ou  suggérant  la  durée 
(être,  rester,  laisser,  passer,  attendre,  absorber,  regarder,  penser,  se  fatiguer, 
dormir,  commencer  et  finir,  traverser,  se  faire,  glisser,  .  .  .),  et  par  un 
emploi  habile  du  passé  composé  et  de  l’imparfait.  Le  protagoniste  n’inter¬ 
prète  pas  subjectivement  les  événements;  il  doit  les  “encaisser”  seulement. 
De  là  une  abondance  de  verbes  devant  faire  double  emploi:  raconter  et 
peindre  ensemble.  Entre  les  nombreuses  descriptions  habilement  amenées, 
signalons  celle  de  la  femme  pleurant  devant  la  bière.  “Elle  pleurait  à  petits 
cris”  au  milieu  du  grand  calme  de  la  salle  où  les  autres  avaient  l’air  de  ne 
pas  l’entendre.  Elle  pleurait  sans  cesse  parmi  les  pensionnaires  “affaissés, 
mornes  et  silencieux.”  Le  concierge  a  voulu  enfin  qu’elle  s’arrêtât,  il  s’est 
penché  sur  elle  et  lui  a  parlé,  mais  “elle  a  secoué  la  tête,  a  bredouillé  quelque 
chose,  et  a  continué  à  pleurer  avec  la  même  régularité.”  Le  temps  a  passé 
et  Meursault  aurait  voulu  ne  plus  l’entendre,  mais  il  n’osait  pas  le  lui  dire. 
Le  concierge  est  revenu  près  de  Meursault,  s’est  assis,  et  après  un  long 
moment  a  essayé  d’expliquer  le  chagrin  de  la  vieille  femme.  Longtemps 
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après  “les  soupirs  et  les  sanglots”  se  sont  fait  plus  rares;  “elle  reniflait 
beaucoup  puis  s’est  tue  enfin.”  Ainsi  Camus  recrée  une  scène  réaliste  et 
pourtant  insensée  où  une  étrangère  pleure  trop  abondamment  tandis  que  le 
fils  sent  surtout  l’ennui  des  larmes  versées  sur  sa  propre  mère.  L’impression 
d’irréel  est  prolongée  dans  le  même  paragraphe  par  le  contraste  du  “silence 
.  .  .  pénible”  et  d’un  “bruit  singulier”  qui  se  fait  entendre  régulièrement. 
Meursault  devine  enfin  “que  quelques-uns  d’entre  les  vieillards  suçaient 
l’intérieur  de  leurs  joues  et  laissaient  échapper  ces  clappements  bizarres.” 

(P-  2°)-  .  .  .  . 

Par  quelques  verbes  encore,  bien  placés  dans  un  jargon  administratif, 
Camus  nous  fait  le  portrait  d’un  fonctionnaire  assez  satisfait  de  son  autorité. 
Le  directeur  demande  Meursault,  lui  fait  signer  des  pièces,  ordonne  (“en 
baissant  la  voix”)  qu’on  ferme  la  bière.  Il  avertit  Meursault  qu’ils  seront 
seuls  à  l’enterrement,  car  les  pensionnaires  ne  devaient  pas  y  assister.  “Il 
les  laissait  seulement  veiller”;  etc.  Dans  le  même  portrait  moral  le  directeur 
“veut,”2  “interdit,”  “interpelle,”  “accorde  l’autorisation,”  et  aussi  “refuse 
l’autorisation”  (p.  22-23). 

La  monotonie  du  rythme,  surtout  dans  les  cinquante  premières  pages  du 
livre,  est  encore  soutenue  par  le  retour  fréquent  de  nombres,  notamment  de 
“deux”  qui  s’y  prête  davantage  à  cause  des  articles  indéfinis  qui  se  trouvent 
naturellement  dans  le  texte.  L’effet  est  encore  accentué  par  Camus  qui 
volontiers  emploie  “un”  ou  “une”  au  heu  de  l’article  défini.  Dans  une 
scène  on  voit  “deux”  petits  garçons  et  derrière  eux  une  mère”;  puis  vient  le 
père  “un  petit  homme”  qui  avait  “un  canotier,  un  nœud  papillon  et  une 
canne  à  la  main.”  Cela  se  dit  couramment  ainsi,  comme  dans  d’autres 
exemples  que  nous  citerons.  Néanmoins  ces  effets  sont  adroitement 
préparés;  on  ne  s’en  aperçoit  guère  sauf  en  analysant  le  style.  Mais  alors 
on  est  étonné  par  la  fréquence  de  ce  procédé  à  la  fois  simple  et  ingénieux. 
Meursault  prend  l’autobus  à  deux  heures,  il  demande  deux  jours  de  congé, 
il  marche  deux  kilomètres  pour  arriver  à  l’asile.  Quand  un  pensionnaire 
meurt  “les  autres  sont  nerveux  pendant  deux  ou  trois  jours”  (p.  12).  Il  est 
vrai  qu’il  faut  ordinairement  deux  chevalets  (p.  13)  pour  supporter  une 
bière,  que  les  gens  ont  deux  bras  (p.  36),  que  les  curés  sont  accompagnés  de 
deux  enfants  de  chœur  (p.  24),  mais  Camus  saisit  ces  occasions  et  semble 
les  multiplier  afin  de  maintenir  le  rythme  monotone  de  l’existence:  un  .  .  . 
deux,  .  .  .  un  .  .  .  deux  .  .  .  un  .  .  .  deux  .  .  .  trois.  Les  frelons  bourdonnent 
par  deux  (p.  15)  ;  Meursault  rencontre  son  deuxième  voisin  de  palier  “qui  a 

2  C’est  encore  le  verbe  vouloir  qui  fait  ressortir  le  caractère  de  Marie,  mais  dans 
cette  peinture-ci  il  s’agit  moins  de  volonté  que  de  désir:  “si  je  voulais,”  “elle  a 
voulu  savoir,”  “elle  voulait  simplement,”  etc.  Notons  aussi:  “elle  le  désirait,” 
“elle  aimerait  connaître,”  “elle  le  demandait,”  “elle  en  avait  bien  envie”  (p.  64, 
65,  66). 
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deux  ou  trois  clichés  de  femmes  nues  au-dessus  de  son  lit”  et  “deux  bouteilles 
de  vin”  sur  la  table.  Ce  voisin,  Sintès,  a  une  amie  qui  avait  acheté  un  billet 
de  loterie,  et  engagé  deux  bracelets.  Il  la  bat  et  doit  par  la  suite  se  battre 
avec  son  frère  à  qui  il  donne  “un  coup  de  genou  et  deux  taquets”  (p.  46). 
A  la  page  cinquante-trois  Meursault  va  deux  fois  au  cinéma  avec  Emmanuel; 
par  la  suite  Camus  abandonnera  à  peu  près  ce  procédé  et  en  développera 
d’autres.  Toutefois  on  reconnaît  sa  prédilection  pour  ce  mécanisme  dans 
l’emploi  qu’il  en  fait  encore  au  début  de  l’admirable  scène  de  “la  visite” 
dans  le  parloir  de  la  prison  (p.  104-106). 

Parmi  les  procédés  servant  plus  spécialement  à  captiver  l’intérêt  du 
lecteur,  le  plus  réussi  sans  aucun  doute  est  la  concentration  de  métaphores 
dans  les  scènes  critiques.  Ces  métaphores  jointes  aux  autres  expressions, 
qu’elles  accentuent,  rappellent  le  contraste  entre  Meursault  et  son  milieu. 
Européen  d’origine,  il  vit  en  Afrique.  Il  tuera  un  Africain  mais  sera  jugé 
par  des  Européens.  Facilement  bouleversé  par  les  cris  et  les  pleurs,  toujours 
énervé  par  la  chaleur  et  les  bruits,  il  sera  jugé,  dans  une  salle  souvent 
bruyante  et  suffocante  de  chaleur,  pour  sa  conduite  pendant  une  journée 
péniblement  chaude  et  une  nuit  qui  avait  été,  pour  lui,  bouleversante. 
C’est  pour  éviter  des  pleurs  et  des  plaintes  de  femmes  qu’il  était  resté  sur 
le  sable  brûlant,  et  s’était  mis  à  marcher  par  une  chaleur  accablante  vers  la 
source  où  se  trouvait  l’Arabe.  Puisqu’elles  servent  à  marquer  les  situations 
essentielles  ou  les  moments  critiques,  les  métaphores  sont  plus  nombreuses 
dans  la  première  partie  du  roman. 

Quand  Meursault  veille  sa  mère,  le  style  métaphorique  met  en  évidence 
sa  sensibilité  physique3  (“l’éclaboussement  de  la  lumière,”  “l’éclat  de  la 
lumière,”  “éclatante  de  blancheur,”  “pureté  blessante,”  “lumière 
aveuglante”)  et  parfois  suggère  sa  tristesse  latente  (“la  nuit  s’était 
épaissie  au-dessus  de  la  verrière”;  “une  odeur  de  nuit  et  de  fleurs”).  Camus 
se  sert  encore  des  mêmes  procédés  à  l’enterrement.  Lorsque  Meursault 
pense:  “je  comprenais  maman”  (p.  26),  la  langue  se  plie  à  ce  mouvement 
tendre,  pour  retourner  tout  de  suite  à  la  réalité  physique  (“Le  soir,  dans  ce 
pays,  devait  être  comme  une  trêve  mélancolique.  Aujourd’hui,  le  soleil 
débordant  qui  faisait  tressaillir  le  paysage  le  rendait  inhumain  et  dépri¬ 
mant”).  Puis  se  succèdent  les  mots  et  les  images  qui  font  sentir  son  état  de 
fatigue  et  d’énervement:  “le  soleil  montait,”  “la  sueur  coulait,”  “je 
m’éventais  avec  mon  mouchoir,”  “il  s’essuyait  le  crâne,”  “ça  tape,”  “quel¬ 
ques  gouttes  de  sueur  perlaient  sur  son  front,”  “la  campagne  lumineuse 
gorgée  de  soleil,”  “l’éclat  du  ciel  était  insoutenable,”  “le  soleil  avait  fait 

3  Cette  sensibilité  est  physiologique  mais  psychologique  aussi;  Meursault  “en¬ 
registre”  seulement  sans  chercher  à  analyser  ou  à  comprendre.  Ce  qu’il  observe  frappe 
ses  sens,  surtout  ses  yeux:  “vernie”  (p.  25),  “vernis”  (p.  28,  29,  35),  “vis  brillantes” 
(p.  13),  “chair  brillante”  (p.  28);  “yeux”  (p.  11, 12, 14,  passim.);  etc. 
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éclater  le  goudron,”  “la  chair  brillante”  (du  goudron),  “l’incessant  ronfle¬ 
ment  du  moteur,”  “le  nid  de  lumières  d’Alger,”  etc.  Cependant  Camus 
réserve  les  effets  les  plus  frappants  pour  les  quelques  minutes  qui  ont 
précédé  les  cinq  coups  brefs  que  Meursault  a  frappés  “sur  la  porte  du 
malheur.”  Pour  apprécier  l’effet  de  ces  métaphores  accumulées  il  faut  lire 
les  quatre  pages  qui  se  terminent  par  la  mort  de  l’Arabe. 

Remarquons  que  ce  style  métaphorique  n’est  nullement  poétique.  Au 
centre  de  toutes  les  images  on  retrouve  le  soleil,  mais  un  soleil  qui  reste 
immuable  comme  le  destin  écrasant  le  héros  de  la  tragédie  classique, 
rappelant  que  la  conduite  de  Meursault  dépend  plutôt  du  hasard  que  de 
sa  volonté  et  de  ses  intentions.  Meursault  qui  n’allait  nulle  part,  allait 
malgré  lui  vers  un  destin  auquel  il  aurait  seulement  pu  échapper,  peut-être, 
en  sachant  où  il  voulait  aller  et  pourquoi  il  s’y  rendait.  Meursault  errait, 
mais  sa  nature,  comme  le  soleil  et  aussi  par  le  soleil,  le  dominait  et  pouvait 
l’entraîner  jusque  dans  l’abîme.  Le  rôle  des  métaphores  n’est  donc  pas  de 
poétiser  mais  plutôt  d’étouffer,  d’écraser  la  vie  de  Meursault,  de  la  rendre 
absurde. 

A  côté  du  soleil,  la  mer  maintient  l’idée  d’étendue  illimitée,  liée  au  mystère 
insondable  de  l’existence  terrestre.  Meursault  se  sent  attiré  vers  la  mer,  y 
va  souvent  et,  dans  sa  prison,  il  peut  la  voir  par  l’unique  petite  fenêtre  de 
sa  cellule  (p.  104).  C’est  au  bord  de  la  mer  que  s’était  passé  le  drame.  Camus 
par  des  images  aussi  nous  fait  sentir  comment  les  hommes  sont  perdus  dans 
un  vaste  monde  qui  les  dépasse  infiniment  (“très  loin,  un  petit  chalutier  .  .  . 
avançait,  imperceptiblement  dans  la  mer  éclatante”  (p.  74). 

Le  roman  tire  naturellement  beaucoup  de  son  intérêt  du  fait  que 
Meursault,  voué  à  la  solitude,  se  trouve  parmi  ou  devant  les  hommes.  En 
plus  de  ses  nombreuses  descriptions  le  livre  pourrait  contenir  beaucoup  de 
conversations  ou  de  pensées.  Cependant  celles-ci  animeraient  trop  une 
existence  qui  doit  rester  atténuée  et  fausseraient  la  peinture  d’un  homme  qui 
accepte  la  réalité  telle  qu’elle  se  présente  à  lui.  Néanmoins  il  ne  fallait  pas 
que  le  lecteur  s’ennuyât.  Pour  résoudre  cette  difficulté  Camus  se  sert  d’une 
technique  peu  originale  mais  adroitement  employée  ici.  Il  remplit  le  livre 
de  conversations  indirectes  et  pourtant  si  près  des  paroles  originales  que 
cela  donne  l’effet  d’un  dialogue  circonspect  mais  malgré  tout  intéressant. 
En  voici  quelques  exemples:  “Il  m’a  demandé  si  «ça  allait  quand  même». 
Je  lui  ai  dit  que  oui  et  que  j’avais  faim”  (p.  42).  A  la  page  quarante-neuf 
nous  lisons:  “Il  m’a  demandé  si  je  pensais  qu’il  y  avait  de  la  tromperie,  et 
moi,  il  me  semblait  bien  qu’il  y  avait  de  la  tromperie,  si  je  trouvais  qu’on 
devait  la  punir  et  ce  que  je  ferais  à  sa  place,  je  lui  ai  dit  qu’on  ne  pouvait 
jamais  savoir,  mais  je  comprenais  qu’il  veuille  la  punir.” 

S’ils  sont  volontaires,  les  effets  sonores  sont  moins  réussis  que  les  autres 
procédés.  On  peut  se  demander  si  c’est  exprès  qu’au  début  du  livre  il  a 
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multiplié  les  sons  “eu”  et  “u,”  l’un  grave,  l’autre  aigu,  une  alternance 
plutôt  évocative  du  ridicule  que  de  l’absurde.  Peut-être  est-ce  par  hasard, 
à  cause  de  la  fréquence  des  mots  “yeux,”  “deux”  et  des  participes  passés 
en  “u” — nombreux  dans  une  histoire  racontée  au  passé  composé.  Quoi  qu’il 
en  soit,  certains  effets  sonores  semblent  voulus,  telle  la  répétition  de  “nous” 
et  l’emploi  de  “nos”  et  de  “notre”  pour  évoquer  les  mouvements  simultanés 
de  Marie  et  Meursault,  seuls  enfin,  nageant  au  large:  “Avec  Marie,  nous 
nous  sommes  éloignés  et  nous  nous  sentions  d’accord  dans  nos  gestes  et 
dans  notre  contentement”  (p.  76).  L’épisode  de  “la  bagarre,”  plus  travaillé, 
est  aussi  plus  réussi.  Masson,  “un  grand  type,  massif  de  taille  et  d’épaules” 
(marié  avec  “une  petite  femme”)  avance  régulièrement  vers  l’Arabe  et  lui 
assène  deux  coups  de  toutes  ses  forces.  Les  mots  sont  arrangés  savamment 
pour  créer  une  ambiance  de  délibération,  suivie  d’abord  d’un  choc 
(.  .  .  Masson.  Masson  .  .  .  )  puis  du  son  du  poing  sur  la  figure  de  l’Arabe  (“il 
a  frappé  deux  fois  avec  tout  son  poids ”  p.  80). 

Comme  nous  l’avons  déjà  fait  remarquer  Camus  emploie  des  phrases 
courtes  dans  la  plus  grande  partie  de  son  livre;  les  autres  sont  coupées  par 
une  ponctuation  étudiée  qui  maintient  presque  constamment  le  même 
rythme.  Pourquoi  Camus  tient-il  à  ces  phrases  courtes?  D’abord  elles 
reflètent  la  vie  de  Meursault  en  rappelant  de  petits  faits  qui  se  suivent  sans 
grande  logique,  ou  qui  brusquement  se  détachent,  au  lieu  de  couler  les  uns 
dans  les  autres — ce  qui  donnerait  à  la  vie  une  imité  que  Meursault  n’éprouve 
pas.  On  trouve  donc  beaucoup  de  simples  conjonctifs  et  notamment  des 
conjonctions  temporelles,  comme  aussi  un  grand  nombre  d’adverbes  de 
temps.  Par  contre  dans  les  subordonnées  il  y  a  peu  de  rapports  affectifs  ou 
volontifs.  Ce  style  haché  se  justifie  aussi  sur  le  plan  de  la  vraisemblance. 
Peut-être  le  lecteur  ne  le  comprend-il  pas  tout  de  suite,  mais  bientôt  il 
s’aperçoit  que  le  narrateur  est  en  train  de  retracer  une  période  de  sa  vie. 
En  effet  Meursault  repasse  les  événements  qui  l’ont  conduit  où  il  est,  et, 
chemin  faisant,  il  s’attarde  un  peu,  inévitablement,  sur  certains  autres 
aspects  de  cette  précieuse  vie  d’homme  libre  que  naguère  il  gaspillait.  Un 
tel  retour  dans  le  passé  n’évoque  que  les  impressions  les  plus  vives,  qui  pour 
Meursault  avaient  été  surtout  physiques.  D’où  des  faits  isolés  et  la  répéti¬ 
tion  des  mêmes  thèmes:  le  soleil,  la  chaleur,  la  lumière,  les  gestes  des  gens 
et  surtout  leurs  manies,  les  objets  qui  reluisent,  les  repas,  la  plage,  et  Marie. 
Et  enfin,  ce  qui  est  simple  comme  la  vie  avant  le  procès,  s’énonce  simple¬ 
ment.  Evidemment  ceux  qui  veulent  parler  de  Dieu,  de  l’âme  et  de  la 
justice  emploient  de  “longues  phrases”  (p.  148),  mais  pour  Meursault  la 
vie  n’avait  rien  offert  de  très  complique. 

Les  procédés  de  Camus  sont  tels  que  le  lecteur  accompagne  volontiers  un 
étranger  à  travers  une  existence  monotone,  et  même  prend  goût  au  récit 
de  cette  “vie  qui  ne  vaut  pas  la  peine  d’être  vécue”  (p.  160).  L’auteur  veut 
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exposer  l’existence  d’un  homme  qui  n’a  aucun  point  de  repère.  Pour  créer 
l’ambiance  il  se  sert  de  contrastes  de  tous  genres,  et  notamment  entre  le 
monde  vu  par  le  narrateur  et  le  monde  du  lecteur.  Camus  revient  souvent 
sur  certains  thèmes,  idées  et  expressions,  emploie  des  phrases  courtes  ou 
habilement  découpées  qui  maintiennent  la  simplicité  et  la  monotonie  de  la 
vie  telle  que  Meursault  la  conçoit,  fait  abondamment  usage  des  adverbes  de 
lieu  et  de  temps,  comme  aussi  des  conjonctifs  les  plus  simples.  Comme 
nous  l’avons  déjà  dit  les  verbes  dans  U  Etranger  servent  souvent  à  faire 
ressortir  l’ennui  de  l’existence  humaine  et  parfois  à  peindre,  sans  analyse 
apparente,  le  caractère  des  personnages.  L’auteur  a  aussi  recours  aux  effets 
sonores,  aux  dialogues  indirects,  à  quelques  brèves  anecdotes,  aux  images  et 
aux  métaphores.  Ajoutons  enfin  que  la  distinction  commode  entre  ce  qui 
crée  l’ambiance  de  l’absurdité  et  ce  qui  soutient  l’intérêt  du  lecteur  n’est 
pas  absolue  et  que  chaque  procédé  contribue  aux  deux  effets.  C’est  par  cet 
art  que  Camus  a  su  faire  d’une  histoire  presque  banale  un  chef-d’œuvre 
littéraire. 

Northwestern  University 


Mme  du  Boccage  ou  la  belle  inconnue 

par  Jean-Charles  Chessex 

l.L  Y  A  EXACTEMENT  deux  cents  ans  paraissait  à  Paris  un  poème 
épique  de  quelque  envergure,  intitulé  La  Colombiade,  ou  La  Foi  portée  au 
Nouveau  Monde.  L’auteur  de  cet  ouvrage  quasi  encyclopédique  était 
Madame  du  Bocage,  ou  du  Boccage,  déjà  renommée  pour  son  imitation  de 
Milton,  intitulée  en  français  Le  Paradis  Terrestre  (1748).  Deux  ans  plus 
tôt,  elle  avait  remporté  le  Prix  de  l’Académie  de  Rouen,  sa  ville  natale. 

Le  but  du  présent  article  n’est  pas  simplement  de  commémorer  un  tel 
anniversaire  (en  un  temps  où  la  poésie  épique  n’est  guère  de  mode),  mais  de 
poser  une  question  peut-être  insoluble:  Comment  se  fait-il  qu’un  ouvrage 
comme  La  Colombiade,  qui  eut  quatre  éditions  en  cinq  ans  et  parut  dans 
trois  recueils  de  ses  Œuvres,  qui  fut  traduit  en  allemand  (1762),  en  italien 
(1771),  et  en  portugais  (1893),  ait  complètement  disparu,  ne  soit  connu 
que  d’un  très  petit  nombre  de  personnes,  et  ne  soit  mentionné  que  dans  une 
poignée  d’Histoires  de  la  Littérature  Française?  Pourtant,  son  auteur  fut 
une  femme  illustre  en  son  temps,  et  membre  des  Académies  de  Rouen, 
Lyon,  Padoue,  Rome,  et  Bologne,  ce  qui  est  plutôt  extraordinaire  pour 
une  femme. 

Née  en  1710  à  Rouen,  Madame  du  Boccage  s’intéressa  de  bonne  heure  aux 
Lettres,  et  donna,  outre  le  Paradis  Terrestre  déjà  mentionné,  une  tragédie: 
Les  Amazones,  qui  n’eut  qu’un  succès  éphémère,  le  Temple  de  la  Renommée, 
d’après  Pope,  plus  La  Mort  d’Abel,  d’après  Gessner.  Il  faut  y  ajouter,  au 
moins,  sa  correspondance  et  ses  récits  sur  l’Angleterre,  la  Hollande,  et 
l’Italie. 

Mariée  à  17  ans,  elle  s’était  étabüe  à  Paris  en  1733 — à  23  ans— et  y  avait 
ouvert  un  Salon  qui  connut  un  véritable  succès,  si  l’on  en  juge  par  les 
habitués  qui  le  fréquentaient,  tels  que  Goldoni  (qu’elle  aida  à  lancer  à 
Paris),  Chesterfield,  Samuel  Johnson,  Pietro  Verri,  et  Fontenelle,  son 
voisin  à  Paris,  qui  dînait  chez  elle  tous  les  dimanches.  Elle  recevait  aussi 
Montesquieu,  Marivaux,  les  Encyclopédistes  Diderot,  D’Alembert, 
Helvétius,  ainsi  que  Condillac,  Mably,  Buffon,  Condorcet,  et  d’autres. 

En  1750,  elle  fit  le  voyage  d’Angleterre,  chose  commune  en  ces  temps-là 
parmi  les  intellectuels,  de  Voltaire  à  Rousseau,  et  l’on  en  connaît  d’autres. 

Au  retour,  elle  passa  quelque  temps  en  Hollande.  En  1757,  elle  fit  le 
voyage  de  Rome,  après  la  publication  de  sa  Colombiade,  qu’elle  avait  dédiée 
au  Pape  Benoît  XIV,  le  même  Pontife  subtil  et  lettré  à  qui  Voltaire  avait, 
peu  avant,  dédié  son  Mahomet  (et  l’on  se  souvient  de  la  réponse  du  Pape  au 
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Seigneur  de  Ferney!).  Parlant  de  Voltaire,  il  faut  mentionner  qu’au  cours 
de  son  voyage  à  Rome,  Madame  du  Boccage,  chargée  d  honneurs  et  de 
gloire,  fit  visite  au  patriarche  de  Ferney  et  fut  enchantée  de  sa  réception. 
Elle  devait  s’y  attendre,  après  les  éloges  extravagants  que  Voltaire  avait 
prodigués  à  son  égard,  soit  dans  des  lettres  adressées  à  elle-même,  soit  dans 
celles  qu’il  écrivit  à  Cideville,  l’avocat  de  Rouen,  pour  engager  cette  ville  à 
faire  de  son  illustre  concitoyenne  un  membre  de  l’Académie  locale.  (Voltaire 
l’appelait:  la  Sappho  de  Normandie.) 

Si  l’on  en  croit  ce  bavard  de  Grimm,  l’entrevue  entre  Madame  du  Boccage 
et  Voltaire  ne  fut  pas  tout  à  la  gloire  de  celle-là  :  Grimm  raconte  que 
Voltaire,  couronnant  au  dessert  Madame  du  Boccage  d’une  couronne  de 
lauriers,  faisait  derrière  son  dos  mille  grimaces,  et  du  geste,  se  moquait 
d’elle.  Mais  Grimm  ne  l’aimait  pas,  il  la  trouvait  “précieuse”;  Fréron 
lui-même,  dans  son  article  sur  la  Colombiade,  se  montrait  sévère,  et  cela, 
dans  l ’Année  Littéraire  (Amsterdam,  1757). 

Encore  Grimm  n’était-il  pas  présent,  que  je  sache,  et  l’on  ne  saurait,  si 
l’anecdote  est  véridique,  que  blâmer  Voltaire  ou  d’avoir  brûlé  ce  qu’il  avait 
adoré,  ou  de  s’être  livré  à  l’une  de  ces  farces  d’écolier  qu’il  ne  dédaignait  pas. 

Quoi  qu’il  en  soit,  Madame  du  Boccage  rentra  en  France  et  continua 
son  Salon.  Puis  vint  la  Révolution,  qui  y  mit  un  terme,  et  l’on  ne  sait  trop 
comment  survécut  Madame  du  Boccage,  qui  se  trouvait  abandonnée  de  ses 
amis — et  pour  cause — dans  la  misère  et  l’infirmité.  Le  fait  est  qu’elle  mourut 
en  1802,  à  l’âge  fort  respectable  de  92  ans.  A  sa  mort,  elle  reçut  encore  quel¬ 
ques  éloges  éclatants,  puis  tout  fut  silence. 

Cette  femme  donc,  fort  connue  et  hautement  vantée  en  son  temps,  que 
reste-t-il  aujourd’hui  d’elle  et  de  son  œuvre?  Exactement  rien.  Les  Goncourt 
la  connaissaient  encore,  comme  en  témoignent  leurs  portraits  intimes  du 
dix-huitième  siècle,  puis  c’est  l’oubli,  terrible  et  total,  à  l’exception  de 
quelques  articles  et  livres  savants,  produits  surtout  des  Etats-Unis. 

J’avoue  que  moi-même,  j’ignorais  tout  de  Madame  du  Boccage,  jusqu’au 
jour  où  je  mis  la  main,  dans  la  bibliothèque  de  la  famille,  sur  un  exemplaire 
de  l’édition  originale  de  La  Colombiade,  dédicacé  par  l’auteur  à  quelque 
illustre  Italien,  au  nom  illisible.  Edition  charmante,  ornée  de  gravures  de 
Chedel,  qui  épuise  son  imagination  à  recréer  l’architecture  et  le  milieu  des 
Indiens,  et  par  des  culs-de-lampe,  dus  à  Madame  D.,  tout  à  fait  dans  le  ton 
Fragonard,  et  qui  doivent  à  leur  auteur  un  court  poème  de  Madame  du 
Boccage,  qui  termine  le  livre,  à  l’exception  du  Privilège  Royal,  signé: 
Condillac,  en  date  du  16  juillet  1756. 

De  nos  jours,  le  nom  de  Madame  du  Boccage  paraît,  sans  explications, 
dans  quelques  notes  d’histoire  littéraire,  ou  simplement,  il  a  disparu,  avec 
son  charme,  son  sourire,  ses  œuvres,  assez  monumentales  pour  une  femme. 
Tout  conspire  au  silence  sur  son  nom  et  sur  son  œuvre,  et  l’ambitieuse 
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devise  que  Ton  trouve  sous  son  portrait  exquis:  Forma  Venus,  Arte  Minerva, 
est  aujourd’hui  vide  de  sens.  Ce  n’était  peut-être  pas  très  modeste,  mais  ce 
n’était  pas  absolument  dépourvu  de  vérité.  Hélas!  les  terribles  paroles  de 
Bossuet,  rappelant  celles  de  YEcclésiaste,  semblent  peser  sur  cette  destinée 
d’un  poids  de  fer  et  de  plomb:  “Vanité  des  Vanités,  tout  est  vanité!” 

Pauvre  Madame  du  Boccage!  Et  cependant,  sans  examiner  toute  son 
abondante  production  poétique,  ni  le  récit  assez  plein  de  vie,  de  charme,  et 
de  candeur,  de  ses  voyages  d’Angleterre  à  Rome,  à  ne  regarder  que  cette 
Colombiade  de  1756,  que  trouvons-nous  qui  puisse  expliquer  cette  dispari¬ 
tion  quasi  complète,  cet  effacement  total,  dans  lesquels  ont  sombré  et  son 
nom  et  son  œuvre? 

La  Colombiade,  ou  la  Foi  -portée  au  Nouveau  Monde,  est  un  poème  en  dix 
chants,  racontant  la  découverte  de  l’Amérique,  ainsi  que  les  premiers  con¬ 
tacts,  amicaux  ou  hostiles,  entre  Européens  et  Indiens,  plus  quelques 
épisodes  accessoires,  inspirés  de  V Iliade  et  de  VEnéüle  plutôt  que  de  sources 
américaines  (mais  était-il  possible  de  faire  autrement  en  1756?).  N’oublions 
pas  la  partie  prophétique — pour  1492 — qui  raconte  l’histoire  de  l’Europe 
.  .  .  jusqu’à  Madame  du  Boccage,  et  pas  plus  avant,  comme  on  peut  le 
comprendre  ! 

Autrement  dit,  il  y  a  beaucoup  de  remplissage.  Le  sujet  était  mince  pour 
quelqu’un  qui  ne  s’y  connaissait  pas  beaucoup,  en  dépit  d’un  effort  plus 
qu’honnête  de  documentation,  comme  le  prouvent  las  notes  surabondantes 
et  la  liste  des  auteurs  consultés,  surtout  Charlevoix  et  le  Père  du  Tertre, 
plus  quelques  Espagnols  de  marque. 

Ainsi  donc,  pour  faire  de  son  thème  quelque  chose  d’assez  imposant, 
Madame  du  Boccage  a  été  forcée  d’allonger,  d’inventer  des  épisodes  ac¬ 
cessoires,  parfois  ennuyeux,  qui  puissent  lui  permettre  de  déployer  une  veine 
épique  suffisante  à  son  éditeur  et  à  son  public.  Mais  pour  qui  se  rappelle 
La  Henriade,  il  serait  de  mauvais  goût  de  jeter  la  pierre  à  notre  poétesse. 
Voltaire,  lui  aussi,  avait  lu  Pope  et  les  poèmes  épiques  anglais;  il  avait 
même  écrit  un  ouvrage  qui  avait  attiré  l’attention  des  lettrés  d’Angleterre, 
et  auquel  iLs  avaient  souscrit,  à  commencer  par  le  Roi. 

Tout  cela  ne  l’empêcha  pas  de  produire  La  Henriade,  qui  confirme  ce 
qu’il  a  dit  lui-même,  à  savoir:  que  les  Français  n’ont  pas  la  tête  épique.  Si 
le  Grand  Maître  du  dix-huitième  siècle  a  échoué  dans  sa  tentative,  si  gauche, 
de  restituer  l’art  épique  en  français,  doit-on  donc  être  plus  sévère  envers 
Madame  du  Boccage?  Cela  semble  d’autant  plus  injuste  que  l’on  cite  encore 
La  Henriade,  même  si  personne  ne  la  lit  plus,  tandis  que  Madame  du 
Boccage  s’est  évanouie  en  fumée,  et  que  seul  ce  nom  charmant  et  prédestiné, 
qui  rappelle  Boucher  et  Fragonard,  peut  encore  nous  attirer. 

A  dire  vrai,  son  poème  est  moins  épique  (comme  elle  le  croyait),  que 
didactique,  ainsi  que  le  prétend  Roy  Thomas  Watson  dans  une  thèse  de 
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maîtrise  intitulée  Y  Amérique  de  Madame  du  Boccage  ( University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  1955). 

Ce  que  l’on  trouve  de  plus  épique  dans  la  Colombiade,  à  part  quelques 
beaux  vers  qui  font  écho  tantôt  à  Corneille,  tantôt  à  Racine  (et  Madame  du 
Boccage  les  connaissait  bien),  c’est  l’invention  exagérée,  souvent  comique 
pour  nous. 

Citons  parmi  les  bons  vers  de  La  Colombiade  : 

Pour  prix  de  nos  bienfaits,  il  nous  livre  la  guerre; 

Je  meurs  pour  te  défendre  et  sauver  ma  patrie. 

qui  rappellent  Corneille;  ou  ceux-ci: 

Et  le  bruit  des  serpents  qui  sifflaient  sur  sa  tête 
Songe  qu’un  seul  instant  te  couronne,  ou  te  perd. 

Le  premier  est  sorti,  presque  intact,  d ’ Andromaque  et  le  second  évoque  avec 
effroi  Bajazet. 

Il  y  en  a  d’autres,  moins  bien  venus,  du  point  de  vue  du  rythme  ou  du 
sens.  Témoins  ceux-ci: 

Du  Vieillard  l’Amiral  suit  la  marche  tranquille, 

Un  Antidote  sûr,  qui  des  maux  la  préserve  . . . , 

et  il  y  a  pire!  Mais  n’oublions  pas  que  les  plus  illustres,  les  Corneille,  les 
Racine,  les  Voltaire,  et  les  Hugo,  ont  eux -mêmes  commis  de  pareilles 
platitudes: 


On  dit  qu’il  a  longtemps  brûlé  pour  la  Princesse  .  .  . 

Vous  ne  me  donnez  pas  du  tout  d’argent,  mon  maître  .  .  . 

D’ Andromaque  à  Ruy  Bias,  on  va,  trouvant  de  ces  horreurs.  N’insistons 
pas.  La  véritable  inspiration  poétique,  l’ampleur  des  conceptions,  la 
grandeur  des  images  et  la  beauté  formelle  ne  sont  pas,  Dieu  merci!  les 
seuls  étalons  d’un  grand  poème.  Chacun  de  nous  peut  évoquer  des  passages, 
fort  plats  et  fort  ennuyeux,  chez  Homère,  Virgile,  ou  Dante. 

Il  y  a  d’autre  part,  des  qualités  certaines — peut-être  pas  épiques,  dans  le 
poème  de  Madame  du  Boccage.  Par  exemple,  tous  les  détails  géographiques, 
historiques,  scientifiques  (pour  l’époque),  que  l’auteur  a  pu  glisser  dans 
ses  vers. 

On  apprend  beaucoup,  dans  la  Colombiade,  sur  les  mœurs,  les  costumes, 
la  faune  et  la  flore  de  l’Amérique  Centrale,  sur  les  superstitions,  sur  l’art 
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de  faire  le  guerre,  sur  la  famille,  les  produits  du  sol,  et  sur  la  manière  de  les 
préparer.  Presque  tous  ces  renseignements  sont  puisés  aux  bonnes  sources, 
pour  l’époque,  c’est  à  dire  qu’ils  proviennent  de  Charlevoix  ou  du  Père 
Du  Tertre. 

Ce  n’est  pas  rien  que  de  faire  entrer  dans  un  poème,  épique  ou  non,  tant 
de  renseignements  utiles,  sur  le  cacao,  les  oiseaux-mouches,  l’aloès,  le 
quinquina,  tortues,  alligators,  boussole  et  télescope.  Dans  la  partie  qui  sent 
le  plus  le  “remplissage”  (Chant  IX),  Madame  du  Boccage  incorpore  à  ses 
vers  des  remarques,  définitions,  et  mentions  d’inventions  plus  ou  moins 
récentes,  et  quelques  jugements  sur  les  savants  modernes,  qui  vont  en  effet 
de  la  boussole  au  télescope,  et  de  Descartes  à  Newton  et  à  d’Alembert. 
Elle  ne  néglige  pas  non  plus  l’histoire,  la  politique,  ou  les  lettres.  On  trouve 
dans  son  poème  un  résumé,  quelque  peu  imprévu,  des  vicissitudes  de 
l’Europe  entre  1492  et  1750,  plus  un  jugement  flatteur  qui  s’étend  même  à 
Diderot  et  à  Voltaire. 

Poème  épique  ou  non,  que  voudrait-on  de  plus?  Cet  amas,  peut-être  ce 
fatras,  de  détails  ne  suffit  pas  à  expliquer  l’oubli  dans  lequel  Madame  du 
Boccage  est  tombée.  Dira-t-on  qu’avant  tout,  elle  n’était  pas  poète?  Il 
nous  semble  avoir  fourni  des  preuves  du  contraire,  et,  au  dix-huitième 
siècle  en  France,  il  ne  faut  pas  se  montrer  trop  difficile. 

On  parle  encore  de  La  Pucelle  de  Chapelain,  voire  de  quelques  autres 
monuments  d’ennui,  classiques  ou  non,  de  Corneille  à  Boileau,  de  Voltaire 
à  Hugo.  Pourquoi  donc  l’ostracisme  qui  a  frappé  Madame  du  Boccage? 

Nous  n’avons  pas  la  réponse  à  cette  cruelle  question.  Même  Anatole 
France  est  mort — pour  l’instant  du  moins.  Aragon  et  Madame  Claude- 
Edmonde  Magny  ont  célébré  et  re-célébré  ses  obsèques. 

Nous  ne  croyons  pas  que  Madame  du  Boccage,  comme  le  Marquis  de 
Sade,  Diderot,  ou  Victor  Hugo,  retrouvera  jamais  une  popularité  littéraire 
d’une  conséquence  quelconque.  Mais  nous  croyons  véritablement  qu’elle 
est  victime  d’une  injustice  flagrante.  On  oublie  facilement  les  femmes— tant 
il  en  est!  Madame  de  Sévigné  renouvelle  son  empire  surtout  grâce 
au  scandale;  mais  Madame  de  Noaifles  fait  figure  d’ombre  légère. 

En  résumé,  Madame  du  Boccage  fut  une  ouvrière  de  la  pensée  du  dix- 
huitième  siècle,  artisan  infatigable,  et  pas  toujours  génial,  des  idées,  des 
découvertes  et  du  progrès  de  son  époque.  Elle  fut  mêlée  à  toute  la  vie 
littéraire  de  son  temps  et  appréciée  de  ses  contemporains,  comme  on  le  voit 
par  les  cinq  Académies  qui  en  firent  une  de  leurs  membres,  un  fait  excep¬ 
tionnel  pour  une  femme  de  ce  temps,  nous  le  répétons. 

Les  nombreuses  éditions  de  son  œuvre,  les  traductions,  montrent  à  quel 
point  elle  retenait  l’attention  des  lettrés  hors  de  France.  S’ils  se  sont 
trompés,  pourquoi  ne  nous  tromperions-pas  à  son  sujet?  D’autre  part,  il 
est  difficile  de  croire  que  des  gens  aussi  occupés  que  Fontenelle,  Montesquieu, 
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Diderot,  ou  Benjamin  Franklin  (pour  n’en  citer  que  quelques-uns),  se 
soient  constamment  rendus  chez  elle,  si  elle  n’était  qu’une  “faiseuse,”  une 
ignorante,  ou  une  personne  sans  goût  ni  éducation.  Nous  voulons  croire 
qu’on  allait  chez  elle  par  goût,  volontairement,  et  non  comme  chez  le  Roi, 
où  le  devoir  vous  y  obligeait. 

Allons,  Madame  du  Boccage,  dormez  tranquille!  Vous  n’êtes  pas  la  seule 
Belle  Inconnue.  Quelques  personnes  de  notre  temps  ont  encore  plaisir  et 
profit  à  vous  lire.  Il  se  peut  fort  qu’ils  ne  soient  pas  les  derniers,  et  si  quel¬ 
ques  passages  de  votre  Colombiade  nous  ennuyent — ou  nous  amusent — nous 
savons  reconnaître  l’effort  ingénieux  qui  vous  a  permis  de  produire  un 
ouvrage  d’une  telle  envergure.  Vous  nous  y  offrez,  et  en  alexandrins!  une 
somme  étonnante  des  connaissances  de  votre  temps,  touchant  l’Amérique, 
les  Sciences,  et  l’Histoire. 

Ouvrière  du  Progrès,  aimable  guide,  vous  avez  su  offrir  à  vos  rares  lecteurs 
l’image  enchanteresse  du  Nouveau  Monde,  chargée  des  souvenirs  du  passé, 
mais  éblouissante  de  nouveauté  et  de  charme. 

University  of  Washington 


The  Madeleine  and  the  Biscotte 

by  Richard  Switzer 


JJROUST’S  RECENTLY  published  essay  Contre  Sainte-Beuve  con¬ 
tains  in  its  preface  a  toast  and  tea  ritual  which  is  surprising  for  its  basic 
identity  with  the  Petite  Madeleine  episode,  and  at  the  same  time  for  its 
radical  differences  in  matter  of  detail.  It  is  true  that  the  author  had  already 
investigated  to  a  certain  extent  the  possibilities  of  the  mémoire  inconsciente 
as  a  literary  device  in  Jean  Santeuil,1  but  the  Sainte-Beuve  preface  includes 
a  text  which  is  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  corresponding  passage  in 
A  la  Recherche  du  temps  perdu.  A  comparison  of  the  two  affords  some  fas¬ 
cinating  insights  into  the  genesis  and  development  of  some  of  Proust’s 
ideas.  The  Sainte-Beuve  version  reads: 

En  réalité ,  comme  il  arrive  pour  les  âmes  des  trépassés  dans  certaines  legendes 
populaires,  chaque  heure  de  notre  vie,  aussitôt  morte,  s’incarne  et  se  cache  en 
quelque  objet  matériel.  Elle  y  reste  captive,  à  jamais  captive,  à  moins  que  nous 
ne  rencontrions  l’objet.  A  travers  lui  nous  le  reconnaissons,  nous  l  appelons, 
et  elle  est  délivrée.  L’objet  où  elle  se  cache— ou  la  sensation,  puisque  tout  objet 
par  rapport  à  nous  est  une  sensation — ,  nous  pouvons  très  bien  ne  la  rencontrer 
jamais.  Et  c’est  ainsi  qu’il  y  a  des  heures  de  notre  vie  qui  ne  ressusciteront 
jamais.  C’est  que  cet  objet  est  si  petit,  si  perdu  dans  le  monde,  il  y  a  si  peu  de 
chances  qu’il  se  trouve  sur  notre  chemin!  Il  y  a  une  maison  de  campagne  où 
j’ai  passé  plusieurs  étés  de  ma  vie.  Parfois  je  pensais  à  ces  étés,  mais  ce  n’était 
pas  eux.  Il  y  avait  grande  chance  pour  qu’ils  restent  à  jamais  morts  pour  moi. 
Leur  résurrection  a  tenu,  comme  toutes  les  résurrections,  à  un  simple  hasard. 
L’autre  soir,  étant  rentré  glacé  par  la  neige,  et  ne  pouvant  me  réchauffer  comme 
je  m’étais  mis  à  lire  dans  ma  chambre  sous  la  lampe,  ma  vieille  cuisinière  me 
proposa  de  me  faire  une  tasse  de  thé,  dont  je  ne  prends  jamais.  Et  le  hasard  fit 
qu’elle  m’apporta  quelques  tranches  de  pain  grillé.  Je  fis  tremper  le  pain  grillé 
dans  la  tasse  de  thé,  et  au  moment  où  je  mis  le  pain  grillé  dans  ma  bouche  et 
où  j’eus  la  sensation  de  son  amollissement  pénétré  d’un  goût  de  thé  contre  mon 

1  Jean  Santeuil  is  filled  with  examples  of  the  mémoire  inconsciente,  the  stimulus 
being  any  one  of  a  number  of  objects  or  sensations:  the  agate  marble,  the  taste  of 
grapes,  the  smell  of  tangerines.  One  passage  in  particular  (II,  178  ff.),  “Impressions 
retrouvées”  is  rich  in  such  evocations.  Proust  describes  .  .  non  point  précisément 
le  souvenir,  mais  la  transmutation  du  souvenir  en  une  réalité  directement  sentie 
(II,  180).  But  no  passage  approaches  the  exact  phrasing  of  the  madeleine  episode  as 
does  the  Sainte-Beuve  preface. 
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; palais ,  je  ressentis  un  trouble,  des  odeurs  de  géraniums,  d’ orangers,  une  sensa¬ 
tion  d’extraordinaire  lumière,  de  bonheur;  je  restai  immobile,  craignant  par 
un  seul  mouvement  d’arrêter  ce  qui  se  passait  en  moi  et  que  je  ne  comprenais 
pas,  en  m’attachant  toujours  à  ce  bout  de  pain  trempé  qui  semblait  produire 
tant  de  merveilles,  quand  soudain  les  cloisons  ébranlées  de  ma  mémoire  cédèrent, 
et  ce  furent  les  étés  que  je  passais  dans  la  maison  de  campagne  que  j’ai  dite  qui 
firent  irruption  dans  ma  conscience,  avec  leurs  matins,  entraînant  avec  eux  le 
défilé,  la  charge  incessante  des  heures  bienheureuses.  Alors  je  me  rappelai: 
tous  les  jours,  quand  j’étais  habillé,  je  descendais  dans  la  chambre  de  mon 
grand-père  qui  venait  de  s’éveiller  et  prenait  son  thé.  Il  y  trempait  une  biscotte 
et  me  la  donnait  à  manger.  Et  quand  ces  étés  furent  passés,  la  sensation  de  la 
biscotte  ramollie  dans  le  thé  fut  un  des  refuges  où  les  heures  mortes — mortes 
pour  l’intelligence — allèrent  se  blottir,  et  où  je  ne  les  aurais  sans  doute  jamais 
retrouvées,  si  ce  soir  d’hiver,  rentré  glacé  par  la  neige,  ma  cuisinière  ne  m’avait 
proposé  le  breuvage  auquel  la  résurrection  était  liée,  en  vertu  d’un  pacte  magique 
que  je  ne  savais  pas. 

Mais  aussitôt  que  j’eus  goûté  à  la  biscotte,  ce  fut  tout  un  jardin,  jusque-là 
vague  et  terne,  qui  se  peignit,  avec  ses  allées  oubliées,  corbeille  par  corbeille, 
avec  toutes  ses  fleurs,  dans  la  petite  tasse  de  thé,  comme  ces  fleurs  japonaises 
qui  ne  reprennent  que  dans  l’eau ,2 

The  Sainte-Beuve  preface  is  close,  very  close  to  the  final  version  in  many 
ways.  The  basic  incident  which  brings  to  the  surface  the  mémoire  incon¬ 
sciente  exists  in  its  entirety  in  the  first  passage.  The  same  words  appear 
there,  words  which  are  to  be  of  prime  importance  in  the  final  version: 
âmes,  délivré,  breuvage.  Basic  concepts  and  images  of  the  final  text  make 
their  appearance  in  the  preface:  the  idea  of  magic,  the  memories  compared 
to  oriental  water  flowers,  the  comparison  of  the  subconscious  to  the  Celtic 
belief  whereby  souls  are  imprisoned  in  a  material  object. 

Once  we  depart  however  from  these  main  lines  of  development,  im¬ 
portant  differences  are  obvious,  involving  both  style  and  ideas.  As  inter¬ 
esting  as  a  comparative  stylistic  study  might  be,  the  most  significant  de¬ 
velopments  separating  the  two  versions  of  the  episode  involve  rather  the 
fascinating  transformation  of  the  ideas. 

The  reader  is  struck  immediately  by  the  fact  that  what  was  to  be  the 
framework  of  A  la  Recherche  has  not  yet  been  conceived  as  such.  The 
petite  madeleine  and  the  uneven  pavé  in  the  Guermantes’  courtyard  were  to 
mark  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  the  work.  One  of  the  most  important 
unifying  forces  of  the  Recherche  is  to  be  found  in  the  line  which  stretches 
from  the  first  inklings  of  the  powers  of  the  subconscious  and  its  memories 

2  Contre  Sainte-Beuve  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1954),  introduction,  pp.  54-55. 
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of  Combray,  to  the  final  realization  of  the  exact  role  played  by  the  mémoire 
inconsciente,  a  revelation  which  comes  only  at  the  summit  of  the  work  in 
Le  Temps  retrouvé. 

Quite  the  opposite  situation  occurs  in  the  Sainte-Beuve  preface.  Here  the 
original  experience  and  the  ultimate  comprehension  stand  side  by  side. 
There  is  no  long  and  difficult  process  of  analysis  which  gradually  and  pain¬ 
fully  leads  “le  personnage  qui  dit  je”  to  a  full  understanding  of  what  had 
taken  place  within  him.  Proust  was  at  this  time  methodically  working  on 
the  materials  which  were  to  form  his  Recherche ,3  but  as  yet  there  is  no  sign 
of  the  madeleine  episode  serving  as  the  basic  structure  of  the  work.  The 
scene  has  occurred  to  the  author,  but  he  is  not  yet  sure  what  to  do  with  it. 

The  differences  between  the  texts  are  of  two  sorts:  a  certain  number  of 
developments  present  in  the  Recherche  are  completely  lacking  in  the  preface; 
but  in  other  cases  the  final  text  represents  a  curious  “transformation”  of  the 
original. 

Four  movements  which  did  not  appear  in  any  form  in  the  embryonic 
preface  are  evident  in  the  final  text.  The  most  obvious  of  these  serves  to 
postpone  the  moment  of  ultimate  explanation  which,  in  the  definitive 
version,  is  reserved  for  the  end  of  the  Recherche.  The  partial  explanation  is 
qualified:  “.  .  .  quoique  je  ne  susse  pas  encore  et  dusse  remettre  à  bien  plus 
tard  de  découvrir  pourquoi  ce  souvenir  me  rendait  si  heureux. 

This  phrase  contains  however  a  definitely  new  and  insistent  emphasis  of 
the  element  of  bonheur.  This  joyous  feeling  is  evoked  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  earlier  text,  but  it  appears  merely  as  one  of  the  results  of  tasting  the 
breuvage.  Other  results  are  perhaps  more  important,  the  odors  and  the 
effets  de  lumière  which  the  protagonist  perceives.  His  state  of  mind  is  more 
one  of  astonishment  and  wonder  than  of  happiness. 

Further  examples  of  Proust’s  later  emphasis  on  bonheur  are  to  be  found 
in  the  “transformations”  of  words  and  actions  which  the  author  brings 
about  as  he  moves  from  the  primitive  to  the  final  text. 

To  reinforce  the  new  joyous  element,  Proust  adds  to  the  final  version  a 
note  of  melancholy  which  nicely  separates  the  état  d’âme  which  precedes 
the  taste  experience  from  that  which  follows  it.  The  protagonist  enters, 
“accablé  par  la  morne  journée  et  la  perspective  d’un  triste  lendemain,” 
thus  forming  a  distinct  contrast  with  the  madeleine  sensation. 

As  a  result  of  the  philosophical  importance  which  Proust  was  to  give  the 
madeleine  incident  in  the  finished  work,  a  group  of  passages  involving  com¬ 
plicated  analysis  and  introspection  find  their  place  in  the  Recherche  In  the 
space  of  a  few  lines,  the  author  explores  the  problem  of  why  the  sight  of  the 
madeleines  in  the  pastry  shops  had  not  produced  the  same  effect  as  their 


3  Cf.  Sainte-Beuve ,  p.  14. 
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taste.  He  decides  that  seeing  the  cakes  had  been  too  frequent  an  experience 
for  him;  the  visual  image  no  longer  remained  specifically  attached  to  the 
days  long  past  of  the  Sunday  mornings  in  Combray. 

An  extensive  passage  of  the  final  text,  completely  absent  in  the  Sainte- 
Beuve  preface  involves  the  initial  and  immediate  attempt  to  discover  the 
true  nature  of  the  sensation  felt  by  the  protagonist.  He  searches  within 
himself,  scrutinizing  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  the  experience 
just  described.  The  failure  of  the  first  attempt  heightens  the  apparent  in¬ 
solubility  of  the  problem  and  motivates  the  long  wait  which  the  reauer 
and  the  protagonist  must  experience  before  arriving  at  a  true  understanding 
of  the  phenomenon. 

Fully  as  important  and  perhaps  more  revealing  than  the  added  move¬ 
ments  are  the  “transformations”  which  take  place  in  emotions,  in  actions, 
even  in  characters  themselves,  as  Proust  moves  from  the  earlier  to  the 
later  text.  A  minor  but  characteristic  change  involves  the  odors  of  geraniums 
and  orange  blossoms  which  the  narrator  perceives  in  the  preface  version. 
In  the  Recherche  the  odors  have  disappeared  to  be  replaced  by  the  indefinite 
sensation  of  bonheur.  In  the  final  version  Proust  does  eventually  bring  in 
the  floral  element,  but  for  a  different  purpose,  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 
Transformed  into  “fleurs  et  nymphéas”  they  evoke  a  visual  effect  rather 
than  a  perfume. 

As  originally  described,  the  childhood  experience  was  repeated  every 
day,  while  the  scene  as  we  witness  it  in  Combray  becomes  the  special 
occasion  of  Sunday  mornings.  In  order  to  intensify  from  all  points  of  view 
the  total  effect,  the  author  makes  even  the  original  experience  rarer  and 
more  impressive. 

In  this  same  way,  what  was  originally  pain  grillé  or  a  biscotte  becomes  a 
petite  madeleine.  The  poetic  value  of  a  piece  of  toast  might  be  difficult  to 
convey  ;  but  when  the  author  transforms  it  into  the  madeleine,  especially 
with  his  fascination  for  the  physical  form  of  the  cake,  he  achieves  his  ad¬ 
mirable  effect. 

This  change  involves  however  another  problem.  There  is  in  the  Sainte- 
Beuve  text  at  this  point  a  certain  desired  vagueness  which  is  upset  by  the 
change  from  biscotte  to  madeleine,  and  yet  in  the  final  version  Proust  is 
able  to  maintain  this  same  indistinctness  of  concept  in  another  way.  When 
the  narrator  in  the  original  text  first  speaks  of  the  object  involved  in  the 
taste  sensation,  he  refers  to  it  as  pain  grillé-,  later  in  the  same  passage  it 
becomes  a  biscotte,  similar  in  nature,  to  be  sure,  but  nonetheless,  not  identi¬ 
cal.  This  apparent  shift  in  ideas  might  be  explained  by  the  simple  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  author  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  same  word  for  stylistic 
purposes  Perhaps  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  on  different  occasions 
toast  and  biscotte  alternated.  However  the  fact  remains  that  Proust  took 
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special  pains  to  retain  the  effect  of  indistinctness.  In  the  Recherche 
the  madeleine  is  always  referred  to  as  such,  but  the  narrator 
hesitates  between  tea  and  tilleul.  The  basic  haziness  of  concept  is  thus 
preserved  in  the  final  text  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  in 
the  embryonic  version. 

Perhaps  the  major  difference  in  the  two  passages  lies  in  the  total  effect 
which  the  experience  has  upon  the  narrator.  This  change  was  already 
evident  in  the  additions  found  in  the  second  text.  What  is  merely  a  “ trouble ” 
in  the  Sainte-Beuve  version  becomes  in  the  Recherche  a  veritable 
transcendental  force  which  is  extraordinaire,  délicieux.  This  new  intensity 
is  necessary  in  view  of  the  extreme  development  which  Proust  was  to  give 
the  subject  in  the  novel.  No  longer  is  it  sufficient  that  the  experience  should 
bring  about  a  mildly  pleasant  feeling  of  curiosity  concerning  cause  and 
effect.  In  the  final  version  the  painful  search  for  a  cause  becomes  essential 
precisely  because  of  the  overpowering  emotions  which  the  protagonist 
experiences. 

In  the  preface  version  an  immediate  and  sufficient  explanation  is  easily 
discovered:  the  mild  sensation  of  pleasure  is  attributed  simply  to  the 
remembrance  of  happy  times,  a  theme  which  certainly  foreshadows  to  a 
certain  degree  the  Recherche.  The  remembrance  theme  is  indeed  a  funda¬ 
mental  one,  but  it  is  just  as  certainly  not  the  only  element  in  the  work. 
Perhaps  more  important  is  the  concept  of  immortality  which  binds  together 
the  initial  and  final  scenes,  the  madeleine  and  the  uneven  pavé  in  the  court¬ 
yard.  As  a  preliminary  glimpse  of  the  final  solution,  Proust  takes  up  and 
transforms  the  Sainte-Beuve  image  of  the  imprisoned  souls  and  develops  it 
in  the  definitive  version:  “Délivrées  par  nous,  elles  ont  vaincu  la  mort  et 
reviennent  vivre  avec  nous.”  The  souls  thus  reassert  their  immortality. 
This  was  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  final  explanation:  at  the  moment 
when  the  mémoire  inconsciente  revives  an  epoch  drawn  from  the  long- 
forgotten  past,  the  individual  experiencing  the  phenomenon  seems  to  be 
living  simultaneously  in  two  periods;  the  dimension  of  time  has  been 
effaced;  the  past  moment  and  the  present  moment  are  one.  The  subject  is 
thus  experiencing  immortality,  and  it  is  this  immortality,  this  suspension  of 
time’s  flight,  which  creates  the  overpowering  and  consummate  emotion  of 
happiness  and  freedom  from  life  s  contingencies. 

Proust’s  transpositions  do  not  stop  with  the  actions  and  objects:  they 
reach  the  characters  themselves.  In  the  Sainte-Beuve  version,  the  tea  and 
biscotte  are  offered  to  the  author  by  the  servant  who  is  the  préfiguration  of 
Françoise,  rather  than  by  the  protagonist’s  mother.  Françoise  was  to  be  an 
important  figure  in  the  final  work,  but  the  madeleine  theme  was  obviously 
too  important  for  Françoise  to  introduce.  The  first  provocation  of  the 
mémoire  inconsciente  is  quite  understandably  transferred  to  the  hands  of 
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the  mother,  especially  since  Proust  conceived  of  the  novel  at  least  in  part 
as  a  work  of  expiation  directed  towards  his  mother. 

More  curious  is  the  transformation  which  is  brought  about  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  who  long  years  before  had  initiated  the  tea  and  toast  ritual.  In  the 
preface  version,  it  is  the  grandfather  who  offers  the  breuvage.  Proust  does 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  transform  this  grandfather  into  his  Tante 
Léonie.  Such  a  concrete  example  again  emphasizes  the  extent  to  which 
A  la  Recherche  is  dominated  by  women.  The  male  characters  have  their 
own  individuality,  especially  among  the  secondary  figures.  But  Charlus, 
Swann,  even  Saint-Loup  at  times,  represent  merely  an  extension  of  the 
various  facets  of  Proust’s  own  character.  The  women  are  far  more  indi¬ 
vidual  in  their  conception. 

The  juxtaposition  of  these  two  texts  of  the  madeleine  episode  can  serve 
as  a  particularly  clear  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  artist  worked. 
The  simple  unvarnished  incident  as  presented  in  the  Sainte-Beuve  text  is  not 
lacking  in  interest,  but  it  only  suggests  the  magnificent  evocation  of  the 
mature  Proust.  The  development  of  an  elaborate  work  from  these  small 
beginnings,  the  amplification,  the  stylistic  mastery,  the  recasting,  almost 
distortion  of  actions  and  ideas,  have  produced  the  striking  re-creation  that 
is  the  madeleine  episode.  Far  from  merely  recording  an  actual  experience  in 
a  purely  factual  fight,  Proust  has  transposed  and  re-formed  the  original 
into  an  artistic  recreation  wherein  he  achieves  his  enormous  evocative  and 
analytical  power. 

It  is  obvious  as  we  compare  the  two  texts  that  the  basic  materials  of  the 
Recherche,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  Proust,  appear  and  reappear  in  the 
author’s  writings  from  the  very  beginning.  Yet  as  late  as  1908,  as  Proust 
is  writing  the  Contre  Sainte-Beuve,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  not  grasped  the 
possibilities  of  the  mémoire  inconsciente  theme.  His  attention  has  been 
attracted  by  the  phenomenon.  He  has  made  use  of  it  both  in  Jean  Santeuil 
and  in  the  Sainte-Beuve  preface.  He  has  made  attempts  to  explain  sub¬ 
conscious  memory.  But  he  has  been  too  easily  satisfied  in  his  search  for  a 
cause.  He  does  not  grasp  the  metaphysical  applications  of  the  taste  sensa¬ 
tion.  He  does  not  yet  conceive  of  the  episode  as  a  first  link  in  the  great 
unifying  force  which  is  to  hold  together  the  disparate  materials  of  the 
Recherche.  Just  as  the  identification  of  the  madeleine  with  Combray  in 
Swann  immediately  ordered  the  chaos  of  memories  into  a  veritable  décor  de 
théâtre,  so  Proust’s  illumination  of  1909  suddenly  revealed  to  the  author  a 
higher  significance  for  the  humble  biscotte.  At  that  moment  the  indetermi¬ 
nate  speculations  on  the  madeleine  crystalized  :  Proust  had  found  the  frame¬ 
work  of  his  Recherche. 
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Dear  Sir: 

In  the  French  Review  for  October,  Mr.  R.ené  Merker  criticizes  Charles  Knudson’s 
“Petit  Examen  .  .  and  wonders  “why  the  distinguished  professor  .  .  .  seems  to 
place  so  much  importance  on  the  study  of  literature.”  Seldom  is  the  prejudice  enter¬ 
tained  by  some  teachers  of  French  against  literature  so  candidly  expressed.  It  is 
apparently  not  shared  by  students:  I  have  often  seen  language  courses  rescued  from 
dullness  by  the  use  of  literary  material  (Le  Petit  Prince,  for  instance,  in  a  second 
semester  course,  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  Candide,  Madame  Bovary,  Knock,  Vol  de 
Nuit,  etc.,  in  a  fourth  semester  course).  It  is  not  shared,  either,  by  our  colleagues  in 
the  departments  of  English  and  History,  who  seem  to  enjoy  invading  our  field  and 
assigning  to  their  students  the  reading  of  such  works  as  The  Song  of  Roland,  Aucassm 
and  Nicolette,  Candide,  Emile,  etc  ... 

Mr.  Merker  is  afraid  that  Charles  Knudson’s  “deplorable”  attitude  may  influence 
high  school  teachers.  Granting  that,  due  to  the  enormous  influx  of  students,  most 
high  schools  may  have  ceased  to  constitute  a  preparation  for  college,  this  is  no  reason 
why  college  teaching  should  be  geared  to  high  school  standards.  Even  in  high  schools, 
such  a  situation  calls  for  some  sort  of  progressive  orientation  rather  than  for  the 


elimination  of  studies  in  foreign  literature. 

According  to  Mr.  Merker,  the  job  of  the  foreign  language. teacher  is  to  teach  the 
“history,  economics,  politics,  geography,  tradition,  etc.”  of  a  given  country,  along 
with  its  speech.  Charles  Knudson  does  not  claim  that  the  study  of  literary  master¬ 
pieces  should  take  the  place  of  studies  in  civilization.  At  the  time  of  the  AblP,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  teach,  under  his  supervision,  an  extremely  concrete  non-literary 
language  course,  with  weekly  showings  of  authentic  French  films  and  the  rest.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough,  after  one  semester  of  such  training,  my  soldier-students  requested 
that  they  be  taught  something  about  French  literature,  which  convinced  me  that  it 
is  easier  to  go  from  life  to  literature  than  from  literature  to  life.  Such  seems  to  be  the 
present  tendency.  More  and  more,  elementary  FL  readers  are  assuming  the  form  of 
elementary  courses  of  civilization;  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  This  does  not  mean 
that,  past  the  elementary  stage,  studies  in  “civilization”  could  not  be  pursued  on  the 
plane  of  “études  pratiques”  in  conversation  classes,  for  instance;  but  they  shoull  b 
so  planned  as  to  bring  a  real  feeling  of  participation  in  the  civilization  under  study, 
make  students  really  feel  the  pulse  of  a  living  country,  through  the  use  of  news¬ 
papers,  records  and  commercial  films.  There  is  no  incompatibility  between  hfe  and 
literature;  literature  alone,  however,  can  offer  participation  in  depth,  so  to  speak, 
and  from  the  inside,  in  a  given  culture.  L  gALVAN 
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Prof.  R.  E.  Taylor,  New  York  University,  6  Washington  Square  North,  New  York  3 
N.  Y. 

French  VI  Group:  Nineteenth  Century  French  Literature.  Bibliography . 

Issued  annually  since  1956.  No  summaries  or  evaluations.  $1.40  each.  For  copies, 
address  Prof.  W.  T.  Starr,  Dept,  of  Romance  Languages,  Northwestern  University, 
Centennial  Hall,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

French  VII  Group:  Critical  Bibliographical  References  for  the  Study  of  Contemporary 
French  Literature. 

Issued  annually  and  cumulative  since  1940.  Listings  start  with  late  nineteenth 
century  writers  and  continue  to  present  day  ones.  No  summaries  or  evaluations. 
$1.75  each  through  1952;  $2.00  each  since  1953.  For  copies,  address  Stechert-Hafner, 
31  E.  10th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

General  Topics  IX:  Literature  and  Its  Relation  to  Other  Arts. 

Issued  annually.  Lists  books  and  articles  in  all  languages  and  in  all  periods.  No 
summaries  or  evaluations.  Twelve  cents  postage.  For  copies  of  1952-1953  issue,  ad¬ 
dress  Prof.  N.  Fuerst,  University  of  Indiana,  Department  of  German,  Bloomington, 
Indiana.  For  issues  from  1953-54  up  to  present,  address  Prof.  A.  R.  Neuman,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Houston,  Houston  4,  Texas. 

Comparative  Romance  Linguistics:  The  Romance  Linguistics  Newsletter.  Medieval 
Period. 

Issued  twice  a  year,  since  19ol.  June  issue  lists  work  in  progress  for  preceding  six 
months.  December  issue  lists  work  in  progress  for  entire  twelve  months  and  sum¬ 
maries  and  evaluations  of  published  works  are  given.  Any  contribution  accepted 
For  copies  address  Prof.  R.  L.  Politzer,  22  Little  Hall,  Harvard  University,  Cam¬ 
bridge  38,  Mass. 


Comparative  Literature  I:  Prose  Fiction.  Selective  and  Critical  Bibliography  of  Ma¬ 
terials. 

Issued  annually  in  JEGP  from  1949  to  1952,  in  the  Yearbook  of  Comparative  and 
General  Literature  (see  below) .  No  summaries  or  evaluations.  Twelve  cents  in  stamps 
for  off-print  copies  of  lists  which  appeared  in  JEGP  only.  Address  Prof.  B  Rouse 
Mt.  Union  College,  Alliance,  Ohio. 


Comparative  Literature  V:  Anglo-French  and  Franco -American  Literary  Relations 
Issued  annually  in  the  Romanic  Review  from  1938  through  1948  in  the  French 
American  Review  in  1949  and  1950,  and  in  the  Bulletin  de  V Institut  français  de  Wash¬ 
ington  {D.  C.)  in  1951  and  1952.  No  summaries  or  evaluations.  Lists  from  the  Bulletin 
are  only  ones  still  available.  $1.00  each.  Address  Prof.  A.  Lytton  Sells  at  Indiana 
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University  or  Prof.  W.  J.  Wolfe,  University  of  Idaho,  Dept,  of  Modern  Languages, 
Moscow,  Idaho. 

See  also  Yearbook  below. 


Yearbook  of  Comparative  and  General  Literature  (University  of  North  Carolina  Studies 
in  Comparative  Literature  in  collaboration  with  the  Comparative  Literature 
Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  and  the  Comparative 
Literature  Sections  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America) . 

Issues  to  date:  1, 1952;  II,  1953;  III,  1954;  IV,  (Aug.,  1957).  Combines  bibliographic 
work  of  Comparative  Literature  sections  I,  V  and  VII  since  1956.  $3.50  each.  Address 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Ripon  College  Daniel  L.  Delakas 


Popular  Songs  in  French  Class 

Last  fall,  as  the  disk  jockeys  frequently  played  popular  songs  in  French  and  as  my 
teen-age  students  seemed  to  like  them,  I  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
by  using  these  songs  in  French  classes.  The  response  was  very  satisfying. 

The  first  song  we  tried  was  “La  Seine.”  We  began  with  a  dictée  of  the  words  and 
then  had  the  difficult,  words  written  on  the  blackboard  and  translated  orally  by  the 
class.  There  was  much  eager  discussion  of  the  mute  “e”  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
English  translation  failed  to  fit  either  the  music  or  the  mood  or  the  French  words  of 
the  song.  Then  a  brief  reference  was  made  to  a  map  of  Paris  which  showed  clearly 
the  Seine  and  places  mentioned  in  the  song.  The  girls  learned  quickly  to  sing  the 
song,  for  most  of  them  were  familiar  with  the  melody.  Other  songs  introduced  during 
the  year  were:  “La  Légende  du  pays  aux  oiseaux,”  “La  Vie  en  rose,”  and  “Les 
Feuilles  mortes.”  All  songs  were  spontaneously  carried  over  into  French  club  pro¬ 
grams;  and  the  girls  often  reported  with  delight  that  they  had  heard  “our  song”  on 
TV  or  on  the  radio  the  night  before. 

The  songs  stimulated  vocabulary  growth,  and  more  important,  they  increased  the 
students’  readiness  to  analyze  and  grasp  the  meaning  of  new  words.  Whenever  words 
they  had  learned  in  a  song  occurred  in  their  reading  lessons,  it  gave  them  real  satis¬ 
faction.  Comparing  the  words  of  a  French  song  with  the  official  English  translation 
was  always  the  source  of  much  merriment  and  taught  the  difference  between  a  correct 
translation  and  a  faulty  one.  This  experience  helped  the  girls  to  appreciate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  understanding  French  words  and  of  finding  the  precise  English  equiva- 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  for  Girls  John  J.  Santosuosso 


La  mort  de  l'imparfait  du  subjonctif 

Comme  tous  les  organismes  vivants,  les  langues  modernes  ont  des  cellules  qui 
meurent  et  qui  sont  parfois  remplacées  par  d’autres  cellules.  Le  cas  de  1  imparfait 
du  subjonctif  français  est  un  des  plus  marquants  de  ce  genre  et  ses  formes  (à  1  excep¬ 
tion  de  la  troisième  personne  du  singulier)  sont  en  cours  de  disparition  complète. 

Ferdinand  Brunot,  dans  La  Pensée  et  la  langue,  montrant  que  l’imparfait  du  sub¬ 
jonctif  est  depuis  longtemps  mourant,  même  mort  pour  un  grand  nombre  de  Français, 
raconte  l’histoire  de  quarante-quatre  aspirantes  au  Brevet  Elémentaire  qui,  à  Pans 
en  Mai  1919,  avaient  à  conjuguer  l’imparfait  du  subjonctif  du  verbe  offrir  .  Quarante- 
trois  d’entre  elles  firent  des  fautes,  dont  la  plupart  assez  lourdes  pour  qu  elles  soient 
la  preuve  que  ces  élèves  ignoraient  les  formes  de  ce  temps. 
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En  admettant  que  les  formes  de  l’imparfait  du  subjonctif  se  meurent,  il  faut  dire 
qu’elles  ne  meurent  pas  d’une  façon  très  digne.  L’emploi  de  l’imparfait  du  subjonctif 
peut  évoquer  un  élément  de  ridicule,  comme  on  peut  le  voir  dans  les  vers  suivants, 
où  un  pédant  exprime  ses  douleurs  amoureuses  : 

Fallait-il  que  je  vous  aimasse, 

Que  vous  me  désespérassiez, 

Et  qu’en  vain  je  m’opiniâtrasse, 

Et  que  je  vous  idolâtrasse, 

Pour  que  vous  m’assassinassiez? 

Plusieurs  facteurs  pourraient  jouer  dans  la  répugnance  marquée  par  les  Français 
à  employer  actuellement  l’imparfait  du  subjonctif  (sauf  pour  la  troisième  personne 
du  singulier)  : 

Les  suffixes  “-asse,”  “-asser,”  servent  souvent  à  exprimer  une  idée  péjorative 
comme  dans  “paperasse,”  “écrivassier.”  Comme  la  syllabe  “ass”  fait  partie  des 
désinances  des  imparfaits  du  subjonctif  des  verbes  de  la  première  conjugaison  et 
que  cette  conjugaison  comprend  la  plupart  des  verbes  de  la  langue  française,  il  est 
possible  que  ce  soit  pour  cette  raison  que  le  Français  est  choqué  par  le  son  de  ces 
formes. 

En  outre,  le  Français  qui,  comme  l’Anglais  ou  l’Américain,  n’aime  pas  les  mots 
longs,  préfère  sans  doute  que  le  verbe,  la  partie  la  plus  vivante  de  la  phrase,  soit 
court.  Il  est  donc  peu  surprenant  (pour  ces  deux  raisons)  qu’il  trouve  intolérable  et 
grotesque  une  forme  comme  “que  vous  m’assassinassiez”.  Il  est  surprenant,  toutefois, 
que  les  substantifs  échappent  à  cette  répugnance.  Une  expression  telle  que  “la 
Cour  de  cassation”  ne  choque  pas.  Ce  fait  a  amené  Clédat  à  dire  que  “les  formes  de 
l’imparfait  du  subjonctif  nous  déplaisent  non  comme  sons,  mais  en  tant  que  formes 
verbales  très  peu  employées.” 

Quant  aux  formes  de  l’imparfait  du  subjonctif  des  verbes  appartenant  aux  autres 
conjugaisons,  c’est  M.  Albert  Dauzat  qui  donne  quelques  explications  de  leur  fai¬ 
blesse:  “Il  est  à  peu  près  impossible  aujourd’hui,  surtout  dans  la  conversation,  d’em¬ 
ployer  (en  dehors  des  troisièmes  personnes  du  singulier  “vît,  sût,  reçût”)  les  formes 
“visse,  vissions, — susse,  sussions,— reçusse,  reçussions,”  homonymes  des  subjonctifs 
présents  de  visser,  sucer,  ressucer,”  et  qui  offrent  trop  facilement  prétexte  à  calem¬ 
bours.”  Ainsi  écrit-il  dans  le  journal  parisien,  Le  Monde,  le  11  Juillet  1951. 

Nyrop,  grammairien  danois  de  la  langue  française,  dit  simplement  et  catégorique¬ 
ment:  “Les  formes  mortes  de  l’imparfait  du  subjonctif  sont  celles  où  dominent  les 
syllabes  ‘ass,’  ‘iss,’  ‘uss.’  ” 

Oglethorpe  University  Arthur  Bieler 

A  Tribute  to  French  by  a  Senegalese  Poet 

This  tribute  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  it  comes  from  the  pen  and  heart 
of  an  eminent  Senegalese  intellectual  at  a  time  when  bitter  nationalism  tends  to 
obscure  the  distinction  between  political  and  cultural  ties  with  la  métropole.  Poet, 
deputy ,  professoi  agiégé,  and  essayist,  Léopold-Sédar  Senghor  has  won  the  right  to 
act  as  spokesman  for  French  Negro  authors  by  his  brilliant  articles  and  lectures,  his 
Anthologie  de  la  nouvelle  poésie  nègre  et  malgache  (Paris  :  Presses  Universitaires  de 
France,  1948),  and  by  his  verse:  Chants  d’ombre,  Hosties  noires,  and  Chants  pour 
Naëtt. 

His  latest  book  of  poems,  Ethiopiques  (Paris:  Seuil,  1956),  contains  a  postword 
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which  is,  in  reality,  a  sort  of  “Défense  et  illustration  de  la  poésie  nègre.”  In  it  he 
answers  various  critics  who  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  appreciate  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  poetry  inspired  by  la  Négritude.  Admittedly  different  from  more  conventional 
verse  in  rhythm,  imagery,  vocabulary,  and  humor,  it  prefigures  “une  authentique 
poésie  nègre,  que  ne  renonce  pas,  pour  autant,  à  être  française.” 

M.  Senghor’s  tribute  to  the  French  language  occurs  on  pages  120-121  : 

Mais  on  me  posera  la  question:  “Pourquoi,  dès  lors,  écrivez-vous  en  français?”- 
Parce  que  nous  sommes  des  métis  culturels,  parce  que,  si  nous  sentons  en  nègres,  nous 
nous  exprimons  en  français,  parce  que  le  français  est  une  langue  à  vocation  universelle , 
que  notre  message  s’adresse  aussi  aux  Français  de  France  et  aux  autres  hommes,  parce 
que  le  français  est  une  langue  “de  gentillesse  et  d’honnêteté.”  Qui  a  dit  que  c’était  une 
langue  grise  et  atone  d’ingénieurs  et  de  diplomates ?  Bien  sûr,  moi  aussi,  je  l’ai  dit  un 
jour,  pour  les  besoins  de  ma  thèse.  On  me  le  pardonnera.  Car  je  sais  ses  ressources  pour 
l’avoir  goûté,  mâché,  enseigné,  et  qu’il  est  la  langue  des  dieux.  Ecoutez  donc  Corneille, 
Lautréamont,  Rimbaud,  Péguy  et  Claudel.  Ecoutez  le  grand  Hugo.  Le  français,  ce  sont 
les  grandes  orgues  qui  se  prêtent  à  tous  les  timbres,  à  tous  les  effets,  des  douceurs  les 
plus  suaves  aux  fulgurances  de  l’orage.  Il  est,  tour  à  tour  ou  en  même  temps,  flûte,  haut¬ 
bois,  trompette,  tam-tam  et  même  canon.  Et  puis  le  français  nous  a  fait  don  de  ses  mots 
abstraits — si  rares  dans  nos  langues  maternelles — ,  où  les  larmes  se  font  pierres  pré¬ 
cieuses.  Chez  nous,  les  mots  sont  naturellement  nimbés  d’un  halo  de  sève  et  de  sang; 
les  mots  du  français  rayonnet  de  mille  feux,  comme  des  diamants.  Des  fusées  qui  éclairent 
notre  nuit. 

Howard  University  Merceb  Cook 

Memo  from  a  Curriculum  Coordinator 

Having  just  read  the  editorial  in  the  French  Review  for  October,  I  am  moved  to 
congratulate  the  editor  as  a  wise  man  and  to  recall  that  the  Bible  tells  us  “The  words 
of  the  wise  are  as  goads.” 

In  his  editorial  comment  Julian  Harris  views  with  concern  the  complex  network 
of  situations  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  status  of  foreign  language  teaching  in  the 
United  States.  His  enumeration  of  the  social  and  individual  ills  which  are  under¬ 
mining  the  health  of  the  foreign  language  profession  ranges  the  full  breadth  of  the 
educational  front  and  discloses  some  of  the  allergies  and  communicable  diseases 
peculiar  to  language  teachers.  But,  he  admonishes,  “The  truth  is  that  we  are  the 
persons  who  are  responsible  for  the  health,  well-being,  and  reputation  of  our  pro¬ 
fession,  and  there  is  no  way  of  ducking  this  responsibility.” 

Since  I  have  long  led  a  dual  professional  existence  I  wish  to  discharge  my  responsi¬ 
bility  to  my  colleagues,  not  as  a  language  teacher  this  time,  but  rather  as  a  curriculum 
coordinator. 

A  listing  in  capsule  form  of  the  principal  points  made  by  the  editor  of  the  French 
Review  will  serve  to  remind  readers  of  the  contents  and  tone  of  the  editorial. 

1.  Many  language  teachers  are  apathetic  about  their  common  tasks  and  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

2.  We  are  continually  being  pushed  around  as  a  profession. 

3.  In  fact,  we  have  already  been  practically  pushed  out  of  the  curriculum. 

4.  The  public  very  clearly  does  not  think  we  are  very  effective  in  teaching  foreign 

languages  at  any  level. 

5.  The  public  thinks  our  scale  of  academic  values  does  not  make  sense. 

6.  Some  of  the  top-ranking  members  of  our  profession  are  aloof  to  their  responsibility 
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for  the  content  and  methods  of  language  courses  and  take  no  interest  in  deter¬ 
mining  educational  policy  at  any  level. 

These  issues  were  raised  in  1956  by  a  distinguished  teacher  of  French  who  is  a 
recognized  leader  in  the  profession.  He  wrote  first,  to  incite  us  to  think,  then  to  spur 
us  to  act.  It  would  be  fruitful  to  compare  his  comments  with  the  earlier  statement  of 
a  non-language  teacher,  a  national  leader  in  curriculum  research.  In  1954  William  H. 
Bristow  was  invited  to  discuss  the  problem  of  language  teaching  before  a  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Society  for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education.  Here  is  what  he 
had  to  say  about  the  language  situation  : 

This  is  a  time  of  changing  population  in  schools,  of  changing  goals  and  emphases, 
and  of  intense  competition  among  the  various  subjects  and  areas  for  pupil  attention  and 
concern. 

In  this  climate,  language  enrollments  have  decreased  proportionally;  appreciation  of 
the  values  of  foreign  language  study  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  expanding  role  of  the 
United  States  in  world  affairs;  the  fact  that  Americans  have  traveled  more  than  any  other 
group  has  not  produced  language-minded  people. 

Language  teachers,  seeking  to  meet  this  challenge,  are  faced  with  administrators  and 
program  committees  who  question  the  value  of  language  for  anyone  except  the  bright  and 
college-bound  student.  Pupils  themselves  do  not  realize  what  the  study  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  has  to  offer,  nor  how  language  teachers  have  changed  their  methods  of  presentation 
and  approach.  Too  few  adults  have  had  a  really  satisfying  experience  with  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  in  high  school,  and  therefore  they  often  counsel  high  school  pupils  adversely  in 
this  area. 

Language  in  the  past  occupied  a  preferred  place  in  the  secondary  school  curriculum, 
regardless  of  how  it  was  taught.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  Americans  recognize  the 
need  for  communicating  with  people  of  other  tongues,  the  study  of  foreign  language  no 
longer  holds  a  preferred  place.  Too  many  people  already  know  that  you  can  “ get  by” 
with  English  almost  anywhere  in  the  world.  However,  they  don’t  realize  the  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  comes  from  being  able  to  communicate  with  others  in  their  native  tongue ,l 

These  four  paragraphs  provide  significant  clues  to  the  problems  which  beset  the 
language  teachers.  Interested  teachers  will  find  ample  documentation  on  these  points 
in  educational  journals. 

However,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  one  development  related  to  item  1 
above.  In  the  New  York  City  area  the  feeling  of  solidarity  between  teachers  of  French 
at  different  levels  has  been  greatly  strengthened  in  recent  years.  The  Metropolitan 
Chapter  of  the  AATF  has  made  a  concrete  effort  to  achieve  a  cohesive  group.  Members 
of  college  staffs  (the  top-ranking  members  referred  to  in  item  6)  have  exerted  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  direction  of  sharing  experiences,  setting  acceptable  goals,  and  improving 
articulation  between  school  and  college.  Without  a  doubt,  also,  the  profession  has 
benefited  by  the  carefully  organized  activities  of  the  Foreign  Language  program  of 
the  MLA.  But  let  us  make  no  mistake.  If  there  is  an  upswing  for  teachers  of  French, 
it  will  last  only  so  long  as  we  persist  in  “Operation  Bootstrap.” 

Bureau  of  Curriculum  Research 

New  York  City  Board  of  Education  Renée  J.  Fulton 


1  William  H.  Bristow  is  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Research,  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education.  His  entire  talk  was  reprinted  in  the  1955  Yearbook, 
New  York  Society  for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education. 
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A  Statement  of  AATF  Policy* 


The  Modern  Language  Association  has  definitely  committed  itself  to  a  permanent 
continuation  of  the  essential  features  of  the  Foreign  Language  Program.  The  smaller 
amount  of  funds  available,  however,  after  the  close  of  the  Rockefeller  Grant,  make  it 
necessary  that  all  the  language  associations  cooperate  with  the  FLP  in  continuing  the 
activities  which  the  FLP  has  begun  and  carried  on  for  the  past  five  years.  After  next 
year,  the  Director  of  the  FLP,  Mr.  Mildenberger,  and  one  secretary  will  be  able  to  do 
little  more  than  coordinate  the  functions  which  must  be  performed  at  the  state, 
regional,  and  national  levels,  in  order  to  serve  foreign  language  teachers  most  use¬ 
fully.  This  in  itself  will  be  enormously  valuable  since  nothing  of  the  sort  has  existed  in 
the  past  at  the  national  level  between  all  modern  language  teachers  in  all  the  associa¬ 
tions  from  elementary  school  to  college. 

The  work  cannot  be  left  to  the  FLP  alone.  To  be  effective,  some  organizational  plan 
of  mutual  cooperation  and  coordination  is  essential,  decentralized  and  geared  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  local  teacher. 

The  FLP  has,  therefore,  asked  the  AATF  for  its  cooperation  in  this  continuing 
movement,  and  has  requested  it  to  indicate  the  activities  or  areas  of  operation  which 
it  feels  in  a  position  to  contribute  to  a  coordinated  plan.  After  careful  discussion,  the 
AATF  has  voted  to  assure  the  FLP  of  its  approval  of  this  plan  and  its  hearty  coopera¬ 


tion  in  it.  Three  areas  have  been  proposed  as  possible  ones  in  which  the  AATF  has 
already  achieved  some  experience  and  success. 

First,  the  Placement  Bureau,  now  conducted  by  Mr.  Poggenburg  at  Carleton 
College,  Northfield,  Minnesota,  is  operating  successfully  and  is  ready  to  enlarge  its 
scope  to  include  foreign  language  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  as  well  as  a 
larger  activity  in  the  secondary  school  and  college  fields.  It  will  welcome  cooperation 
and  coordination  with  the  Placement  Bureau  of  the  AATSP,  and  with  the  FLES 
Placement  activity  of  Miss  Mulhauser.  It  is  suggested  that  sometime  in  the  future  it 
may  become  advisable  to  establish  a  single,  all-language,  joint  bureau  for  better 
service  and  to  avoid  overlapping  and  duplication  of  effort. 

Secondly,  the  AATF  established  many  years  ago  a  National  Information  Bureau 
for  teachers’ of  French,  and  this  Bureau  with  its  long  experience  and  accumulation  of 
material  is  still  operating  under  the  direction  of  M.  Bégué  at  Brooklyn  College, 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  The  French  Information  Bureau  also  will  welcome  mutual 
cooperation  and  coordination  with  information  bureaus  in  other  modern  languages, 
where  such  exist,  or  it  is  ready  to  consider  a  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  national  all¬ 
language  Information  Bureau  sponsored  by  all  the  AATs  jointly,  and  operated  in  the 

light  of  the  experience  of  our  French  Bureau. 

Thirdly,  the  AATF  will  gladly  continue  certain  types  of  experimentation  and 
research  which  its  members  have  done  in  the  past,  particularly  in  the  field  of  pho¬ 
netics  and  pronunciation  under  the  direction  of  M.  Delattre,  and  reported  in  the 
French  Review.  Coordination  and  suggestions  for  further  needed  research  will  be 

gladly  received. 

Middlebury  College  _ Stephen  A.  Fheeman 


*  This  statement  was  prepared  by  Stephen  A.  Freeman,  at  the  direction  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French,  for  the  Steering  Committee  of  the 
Foreign  Language  Program  of  the  Modern  Language  Association. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  29-30,  1956 

MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

President  Henri  Peyre  called  the  1956  meeting  to  order  in  the  Pan  American  Room 
of  The  Mayflower  at  10:05  a.m.,  December  28,  1956.  The  following  were  present: 
President  Peyre,  Editor-in-Chief  Harris,  Secretary-Treasurer  Watts,  Managing 
Editor  Roudiez,  Business  Manager  Briggs,  Director  NIB  Bégué,  Delegate  Freeman, 
and  Regional  Representatives  Grew  (II),  Silber  (III),  Duncan  (IV),  Hardré  (V), 
Secor  (VI),  Mercier  (VII),  and  Delattre  (VIII). 

The  minutes  of  the  1955  Council  meeting,  held  in  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  as  printed  on  pp.  339-46  of  the  February  1956  issue  of  the  French  Review,  were 
approved  without  reading. 

The  President  thanked  the  officers  for  their  cooperation  during  the  year,  and 
introduced  the  two  new  Representatives,  Grew  and  Secor. 

Secretary -Treasurer  Watts  reported  that  the  membership  had  again  reached  a  new 
high,  there  being  4,701  paid  members  and  subscribers  for  1955-56,  and  558  new  mem¬ 
bers  and  subscribers  already  enrolled  for  1957,  making  a  total  of  5,259  paid  on  De¬ 
cember  20,  1956.  Of  these  676  were  institutions.  Renewals  and  new  memberships  for 
1957  showed  an  increase  of  265  over  the  same  date  in  1955. 

He  referred  the  Council  to  the  audited  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  1955- 
56  on  pp.  165-67  of  the  December  issue  of  the  French  Review,  and  stated  that,  on 
December  20,  1956,  there  was  on  hand  $26,767.86  in  cash,  plus  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 
valued  at  $2,402.98,  making  a  total  in  eash  and  bonds  of  $29,170.84.  On  the  Endow¬ 
ment  Fund  there  was  $6,955.11,  making  a  grand  total  of  $36,125.95.  All  bills  had  been 
paid.  He  announced  that  with  the  January  issue  there  would  be  an  increase  in  cost  of 
11.2%.  This  will  mean  that  an  issue  the  size  of  the  May  1956  issue,  which  cost  $2432.56, 
will  now  be  billed  at  $2660.41. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  several  officers,  chairmen  and  directors.  Chairman 
Glennen  of  the  National  French  Contest  stated  that  approximately  60,000  students  in 
1700  secondary  schools  participated  in  the  1956  competition.  Due  to  a  severe  illness  he 
had  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  work  temporarily.  J.  Henry  Owens  of  the  Michigan 
Chapter  who  had  done  an  outstanding  piece  of  work  on  the  Contest  had  been  secured 
to  assume  charge  of  the  task  for  1957.  The  new  director  was  present  at  the  Council 
meeting,  and  made  certain  recommendations. 

Chairman  Poggenburg  of  the  Placement  Bureau  addressed  the  Council.  He  had  had 
seventy-nine  requests  for  candidates  since  he  assumed  direction  of  the  Bureau  on 
December  1,  1955.  There  were  eight  placements.  There  was  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$73.59.  He  made  several  recommendations  which  were  considered  by  the  Council. 

Director  Guille  of  the  Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire  had  a  busy  year.  She 
had  distributed  a  total  of  16,032  names.  She  had  turned  into  the  National  Treasurer 
$432.96  plus  a  bonus  of  $67.04,  or  a  total  of  $500.00. 

Director  Bégué  of  the  National  Information  Bureau  reported  receipts  of  $1356.96 
from  sales.  He  had  a  balance  on  hand  of  $165.61.  The  Bureau  Bulletins  are  now  being 
carried  in  the  French  Review. 

Business  Manager  Briggs  had  been  busy  and  successful.  He  had  sold  advertising  to 
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a  value  of  $4,623.00  during  the  year,  and  predicted  that  this  year’s  sales  would  be  even 
greater. 

Julian  Harris  reported  on  his  work  as  editor  of  the  French  Review.  He  stated  that 
he  was  eager  to  receive  good  manuscripts  in  all  categories,  especially  those  dealing 
with  methods.  The  members  of  the  Council  were  unanimous  in  their  praise  for  the 
improvements  effected  by  our  new  editor. 

Chairman  Minnie  Miller  reported  that  the  Realia  Exhibit  had  been  in  constant  use 
and  was  booked  for  the  year.  Many  additional  items  had  been  secured  during  the  year. 

The  seven  Regional  Representatives  present  gave  written  or  oral  reports.  All  have 
been  active  in  the  drive  for  new  members.  Representative  Grew  of  the  New  England 
area  had  secured  lists  of  all  French  teachers  in  five  of  his  states  and  had  sent  invita¬ 
tions  to  all  non-members.  He  has  already  recruited  some  seventy -five  new  members. 

Vice-Presidents  Nostrand  and  Martin  reported  in  letters  their  active  support  of 
Association  activities.  Madame  Martin  was  prevented  from  attending  the  meeting  by 
illness. 

The  President  appointed  Editor  Harris,  Delegate  Freeman  and  Representative 
Hardré  as  a  Committee  on  Resolutions.  He  named  Secretary -Treasurer  Watts  and 
Representative  Delattre  and  Hardré  a  Committee  on  Honorary  Members. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  1:00  P.M.  and  dined  together  in  the  Presidential  Room 
of  the  Mayflower. 

President  Peyre  called  the  second  session  of  the  Council  to  order  in  the  District 
Room  at  2:30  P.M.  It  discussed  many  problems  and  took  several  actions,  reported 
below,  before  adjourning  at  6:10  P.M. 

At  7:00  P.M.  the  Council  gathered  at  the  lovely  home  of  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Gardiner, 
an  active  and  influential  member  of  the  Washington  Chapter.  A  bountiful  and  deli¬ 
cious  dinner  was  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardiner. 

ACTIONS 

I.  It  was  voted  to  authorize  the  director  of  the  Placement  Bureau  to  increase  the 
charge  for  registration  and  re-registration  respectively  to  $4.00  and  $3.00. 

II.  The  Council  voted  to  publish  in  the  French  Review  a  statement  of  policy  in 
regard  to  the  Placement  Bureau,  outlining  its  function,  aims  and  organization. 
Professors  Peyre,  Editor  Harris,  and  Director  Poggenburg  were  named  to  prepare  the 
statement. 

JU.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  Société  honoraire  de  français, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Weathers,  it  was  voted  to  authorize  a  contest  to  be  conducted  this 
spring  among  the  chapters  for  a  motto  for  the  Société.  A  prize  of  $10.00  will  be  offered. 
The  following  Judges  were  named:  Henri  Peyre,  George  B.  Watts,  Daniel  Girard, 
Ruth  B.  Kroeger. 

IV.  The  Council  approved  the  President’s  appointment  of  James  Grew  as  our 
representative  on  the  Steering  Committee  of  the  Foreign  Language  Program  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association. 

V  It  was  voted  to  hold  the  1957  annual  meeting  in  New  York  City  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  December  27,  and  28,  1957,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  make 
arrangements  for  this  meeting  in  the  Statler  Hotel.  (At  the  Annual  Business  Meeting 
the  Council  was  overruled  by  the  Assembly  of  Delegates  and  it  was  voted  to  instruct 
the  Secretary  to  make  arrangements  for  the  30th  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  St. 

Louis,  Missouri.)  ^ 

VI.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  Henry  Owens,  Chairman  of  the  National  French 

Contest  Committee,  it  was  voted  to  abandon  the  special  category  examination  on  the 
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National  Level.  If  certain  regions  wish  to  give  special  categories  examinations  they 
are  authorized  to  do  so. 

VII.  The  Council  voted  to  empower  the  President  to  endorse  a  plan  to  be  proposed 
by  the  National  Contest  Chairman  by  which  the  responsibilities  for  selecting  the 
examination  committees  will  be  allocated  by  the  Regional  Representatives  on  a  rotat¬ 
ing  basis. 

VIII.  Because  of  the  great  success  of  the  National  French  Contest  under  the 
devoted  guidance  of  James  Glennen  the  council  instructed  the  Resolutions  Committee 
to  make  special  mention  of  its  gratitude  for  the  highly  appreciated  unselfish  service 
which  he  has  rendered.  The  Council  is  proud  of  the  National  Contest  and  considers 
it  one  of  our  finest  activities. 

IX.  It  was  voted  to  print  the  names  of  all  the  chapter  officers  each  year  in  the 
January  issue,  beginning  in  1958. 

X.  It  was  voted  to  instruct  the  Managing  Editor  to  send  five  copies  of  the  French 
Review  to  authors  of  articles,  effective  in  September,  1957.  No  further  cut  outs  will 
be  sent  authors  of  articles,  notes,  or  reviews. 

XI.  The  Council  approved  the  President’s  appointment  of  the  following  for  one 
year  terms:  Chairman  of  Contest  Committee,  Henry  Owens;  Director  of  Placement 
Bureau,  Raymond  Poggenburg;  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Exhibits,  Minnie  M. 
Miller;  Director  of  Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire,  Frances  V.  Guille,  President 
and  Secretary-Treasurer  respectively  of  Société  Honoraire  de  Français,  Gertrude 
Weathers  and  Ruth  Kroeger. 

XII.  It  was  voted  to  appropriate  up  to  $100  for  the  needs  of  the  Committee  on 
Exhibits. 

XIII.  It  was  voted  to  endorse  the  plan  of  Alpha  Mu  Gamma  to  establish  a  National 
Foreign  Language  Week  to  be  observed  throughout  the  nation  February  17  to  24, 1957 . 

XIV.  The  Council  requested  the  President  to  report  to  this  meeting  on  the  new 
scholarly  journal,  Victorian  Studies. 

XV.  It  was  voted  not  to  associate  with  the  recently  established  Council  for  Basic 
Education. 

XVI.  After  listening  to  the  report  of  the  committee  named  last  year  to  study  the 
advisability  of  setting  up  one  or  more  additional  regions,  the  Council  voted  to  send 
the  report  back  to  the  committee  with  the  request  that  they  study  further  the  problem 
and  that  they  attempt  to  reach  agreement  of  the  Chapters  in  the  8th  region,  whereby 
the  region  may  be  divided  into  two  and  not  three  regions. 

XVII.  The  Council  voiced  its  approval  of  the  plan  to  establish  chapters  in  Canada 
where  we  have  many  faithful  and  widely  scattered  members. 

XVIII.  The  Council  approved  the  President’s  appointment  of  the  following 
Committee  on  Resolutions:  Julian  Harris,  Stephen  A.  Freeman,  Jacques  Hardré. 

XIX.  The  Council  voted  to  endorse  and  to  cooperate  in  the  proposed  plan  of  the 
Foreign  Language  Steering  Committee  of  the  MLA  as  outlined  in  its  memorandum  of 
December,  1956.  This  plan  calls  for  a  nation-wide  program  of  cooperative  professional 
organizations.  The  Council  will  inform  the  Steering  Committee  through  our  repre¬ 
sentative  as  to  what  tasks  we  will  assume  in  this  program  of  liaison  and  cooperation 
with  the  FL  Program  (see  statement  p.  315). 

XX.  The  Council  accepted  the  report  of  the  committee  (Silber,  Hardré,  Girard) 
to  study  the  advisability  of  reviving  the  Association’s  program  of  the  1930 ’s  of  sum¬ 
mer  scholarships  for  study  on  this  continent  and  abroad.  It  was  felt  that  because  of 
the  many  opportunities  for  foreign  study  such  as  the  Fulbright,  and  Rotary  programs, 
posts  as  assistants  in  French  schools,  it  was  unwise  to  reactivate  the  former  program. 
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It  was  voted  to  publish  in  the  May  issue  of  the  French  Review  a  survey  of  these  op¬ 
portunities  for  professional  advancement. 

XXI.  The  President  named  Secretary -Treasurer  Watts  and  Representatives 
Hardré  and  Delattre  as  a  committee  on  Honorary  Members.  The  Council  accepted 
the  report  and  elected  the  following:  His  Excellency  M.  Hervé  Alphand,  ambassador 
of  France,  Former  AATF  President,  Émile  B.  de  Sauzé,  Professor  Albert  Guérard, 
Stanford  University,  retired. 

XXII.  The  Council  voted  the  following  gifts  and  voiced  its  appreciation  of  the 
services  to  the  association  during  1955-56:  Secretary-Treasurer  Watts,  $1,000.00; 
Editor  Harris  $500.00;  Managing  Editor  Roudiez  $500.00;  Director  Glennen  $300.00. 

XXIII.  The  Nominating  Committee  made  up  of  the  Regional  Representatives,  M. 
Helen  Duncan,  Chairman,  reported.  The  following  were  elected: 

1)  Delegate  to  National  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers  Associations 
for  a  four-year  term,  beginning  January  1,  1957,  Stephen  A.  Freeman. 

2)  For  three-year  terms  beginning  September  1, 1957,  Secretary-Treasurer:  George 
B.  Watts;  Business  Manager:  Morton  W.  Briggs;  Director  National  Information 
Bureau  :  Armand  Bégué.  (He  is  to  select  a  working  committee  of  three  of  which  he  will 
serve  as  chairman.  This  committee  and  the  person  who  replaces  him  during  his  ab¬ 
sence  are  to  be  approved  by  the  President  and  Secretary -Treasurer) . 

3)  For  a  two  year  term  beginning  September  1,  1957,  Vice-President:  Howard 
Nostrand. 

XXIV.  It  was  voted  to  transfer  from  current  funds  enough  money  to  bring  the 
Endowment  Fund  account  to  $10,000.00. 

LOCAL  COMMITTEE 

Meanwhile  the  local  committee,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Chapter,  Miss  Marion  W.  Stevens,  had  begun  registration  at  2:00  p.m.  in  the 
Promenade.  From  that  hour  until  the  time  of  the  annual  dinner  on  Saturday  evening 
the  headquarters  desks  were  manned  continuously  by  members  of  the  Chapter.  Mrs. 
Catherine  Gardiner  and  her  corps  of  helpers  received  registrations  and  memberships. 
Miss  Louise  Winfield  and  Miss  Mary  Sullivan  sold  over  200  tickets  for  the  dinner. 
(Furthermore,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  Secretary -Treasurer,  their  accounts  were  in 
perfect  balance  upon  the  completion  of  their  task.) 

EVENTS  OF  SATURDAY,  29  DECEMBER 

At  10:00  a.m.  over  thirty  visiting  members  of  the  Association  participated  in  a 
sightseeing  tour  of  the  Nation’s  Capital,  arranged  by  Miss  Eugenia  Botkin.  Members 
of  the  local  Chapter  generously  furnished  cars,  drivers  and  guides  for  the  tour  of  the 
city.  Stops  were  made  at  the  Executive  Mansion  and  at  the  Capitol.  The  Association 
was  highly  honored  by  a  letter  to  Miss  Botkin  from  the  Social  Secretary  of  the  White 
House,  inviting  our  members  to  share  in  “a  special  guided  tour  of  the  Mansion  .  .  . 
which  is  normally  restricted  to  personal  friends  of  the  First  Family  and  special  guests 
of  the  Congress,  Supreme  Court  and  the  White  House  staff.” 

At  2:00  p.m.  the  FL  Foreign  Program  General  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Ballroom. 
The  topic  for  discussion  was  “The  Role  of  Languages  in  the  Development  of  National 
Consciousness.”  Speaking  for  the  U.  S.  A.  was  our  own  member,  Theodore  Andersson 
now  the  director  of  the  FLP  of  ML  A. 

From  5:15  to  7:00  p.m.  the  AATF  members  joined  with  the  other  AATs  for  the 
Social  Period  in  the  Chinese  Room  and  the  Promenade,  to  which  all  foreign  language 
teachers  were  invited. 
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At  7:00  p.m.  the  Association’s  Annual  Banquet  was  held  in  the  Williamsburg 
Room.  The  guests  of  honor  were  His  Excellency  M.  Hervé  Alphand,  Ambassador  of 
France,  His  Excellency  M.  Henry  de  Torrenté,  Minister  of  Switzerland,  M.  Jacques 
Houard,  First  Secretary  of  the  Belgian  Embassy,  M.  Robert  Valeur,  First  Counselor 
of  the  French  Embassy,  andM.  and  Madam  Maurice  Galy,  Acting  Cultural  Counselor 
of  the  French  Embassy.  Seated  at  the  table  of  honor  with  these  distinguished  diplo¬ 
mats  were  President  Peyre,  Editor  Harris,  Miss  Marion  W.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Fred¬ 
erick  Eddy,  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  local  Chapter  and  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer  Watts. 

After  a  delicious  dinner  President  Peyre  welcomed  our  guests  and  members  in  one 
of  the  typical  rapid-fire  addresses  of  which  he  is  a  master.  He  succeeded  in  making 
everyone  “feel  just  fine.”  He  then  introduced  the  French  Ambassador,  the  Swiss 
Minister  and  the  Belgian  Secretary,  all  of  whom  read  carefully  prepared  addresses. 
M.  Alphand  discussed  the  present  international  situation,  while  the  other  two  diplo¬ 
mats  spoke  on  the  French  language  and  literature  of  Switzerland  and  Belgium. 
The  216  participants  felt  well  repaid.  It  was  a  delightful  and  stimulating  affair. 

EVENTS  OP  DECEMBER  30 
ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING 

At  9:14  a.m.  on  Sunday,  December  30,  1956,  President  Henri  Peyre  called  the 
Annual  Business  Meeting  to  order  in  the  Williamsburg  Room  of  The  Mayflower.  The 
Secretary  called  the  roll  of  Chapters.  Thirty-eight  of  the  fifty-one  Chapters  were 
represented  by  regularly  appointed  delegates  or  proxies.  They  are  listed  below  with 
their  representatives  and  their  present  voting  strength. 

Alabama — Lorraine  Pierson,  C.  Beaumont  Wicks  (1) 

Boston — Helen  E.  Bridey,  Andrée  Bruel,  James  Grew,  Margaret  Miller,  Marjorie 
Ilsley,  William  N.  Locke,  René  Galand  (9) 

Chicago — Alphonse  Roche,  Ernest  Willner  (4) 

Colorado -W y oming — Pierre  Delattre  (1) 

Connecticut — A.  W.  Ross,  Morton  Briggs,  Richard  Mezzotero,  Blanche  Price, 
Nelson  Brooks  (8) 

Detroit — Albert  C.  Turgeon  (2) 

Florida — Albert  Leduc  (2) 

Georgia— Oscar  Haac  (2) 

Hudson  Valley — Gordon  Silber  (3) 

Illinois — Madeleine  Smith  (3) 

Indiana— Mary  Olga  Peters,  Francis  W.  Gravit,  Gertrude  Weathers,  Elton  Hock¬ 
ing,  John  Fotos  (4) 

Iowa — Alexandre  Aspel  (1) 

Kentucky — Geo.  B.  Watts,  proxy  (2) 

Lehigh  Valley— Allen  J.  Barthold  (1) 

Long  Island — Elizabeth  Bentley  (4) 

Los  Angeles — Sister  Eloise  Thérèse  (2) 

Maryland — Alice  Diggs,  Mary  Rowland,  Jeanne  Rosselot  (3) 

Metropolitan— Jeanne  V.  Pleasants,  Germaine  Brée,  Tatiana  Greene,  Hélène 
Harvitt  (14) 

Michigan — Henry  Owens  (2) 

Minnesota-Dakotas — Melva  Lind,  Lenore  Bordeau,  Herbert  Willging  (2) 

New  Hampshire — François  Denoeu  (3) 
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North  Carolina— Jacques  Hardré,  William  N.  Felt,  Quentin  O.  McAllister,  Caroline 
Richardson,  Katherine  Knox,  Maxalynn  Mourane  (5) 

Northwest  Pacific — -Lurline  Simpson  (5) 

Ohio — Edith  Scottron,  Walter  Secor  (5) 

Oklahoma — Stella  Sanders  (1) 

Philadelphia — M.  Helen  Duncan,  Laurence  Wylie,  Alfred  Wilcox,  Elizabeth 
Metzl,  Carl  Hartzell  (6) 

Pittsburgh — M.  Helen  Duncan,  proxy  (1) 

Rhode  Island — John  Van  Eerde,  Harcourt  Brown  (2) 

Saint  Louis — Jean  Charron  (2) 

San  Diego — Geo.  B.  Watts,  proxy  (1) 

Tennessee — -James  O.  Swain,  James  S.  Patty  (2) 

Thousand  Islands — Madeleine  Leliepvre  (1) 

Vermont — Stephen  A.  Freeman,  Claude  Bourcier  (1) 

Virginia — Helen  Draper,  Francis  Ghigo  (2) 

Washington — Evgenia  Botkin,  Louise  Winfield,  Catherine  Gardiner  (3) 
Westchester— Marieta  Stiles  (2) 

Western  Massachusetts — Ernest  Kirrman,  Vincent  Guilloton,  Alexander  Hull  (3) 
Western  New  York — Norma  Enea,  Eleanor  R.  Gale  (2) 

West  Virginia — -Alma  Noble,  Rebecca  Wade  (1) 

Wisconsin — Germaine  Mercier,  Julian  Harris,  Joseph  Tucker,  E.  Paul  Gauthier  (5) 
The  Secretary  anounced  that  the  minutes  of  the  1955  annual  meeting  were  printed 
on  pp.  339-346  of  the  February  1956,  French  Review  and  would  be  read  on  request.  They 
were  approved  as  printed  without  reading. 

All  the  actions  of  the  Executive  Council  (except  #  V)  were  approved,  as  printed 
above.  The  slate  of  officers  was  declared  elected. 

Editor  Harris  read  the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  printed  below.  It  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

Many  of  the  some  150  delegates  and  members  present  took  part  in  the  discussions. 
One  of  the  important  practices  of  President  Peyre  is  to  set  aside  ample  time  for 
participation  from  the  floor.  This  has  added  a  greatly  increased  interest  to  our  annual 
business  sessions.  The  action  which  led  to  the  most  animated  debate  was  the  one 
concerning  the  time  and  place  of  the  1957  Annual  Meeting.  The  Delegates  supported 
the  Council  in  its  vote  not  to  hold  it  in  conjunction  with  MLA  in  Madison,  Wisconsin 
in  early  September,  but  were  opposed  to  the  Council’s  decision  to  hold  it  in  New  York. 
It  was  felt  that,  in  fairness  to  our  members  from  the  western  sections  of  the  country, 
it  should  be  held  in  the  Midwest.  A  straw  vote  indicated  the  following  cities  in  order 
of  preference:  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  New  Orleans. 

Several  members  spoke  on  the  growing  importance  of  our  Placement  Bureau,  and 
on  the  service  which  the  Association  must  render  in  helping  to  recruit  adequately 
prepared  teachers  in  view  of  the  phenomenal  rise  in  the  demand  for  teachers  at  the 
elementary  level.  This  was  one  of  the  points  stressed  by  Delegate  Freeman  who  spoke 
at  length  on  the  part  this  Association  should  take  in  the  FLP,  after  it  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  MLA.  He  would  also  have  us  develop  and  expand  the  services  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Information  Bureau,  and  suggested  that  perhaps  some  day  there  should  be  a 
joint  bureau  under  the  sponsorship  of  all  the  AAT’s.  Further  he  believed  that  we 
should  undertake  certain  types  of  research  on  teaching  methods  and  techniques. 

Fred  Eddy  of  the  Washington  Chapter  suggested  that  we  might  use  some  of  our 
accumulated  funds  to  support  the  publication  of  materials  adapted  for  use  in  classes 
which  employ  the  latest  teaching  methods;  for  example,  a  text  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  tapes,  films,  and  other  devices.  Herbert  Willging  of  Minnesota  suggested  that  we 
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grant  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  a  few  blank  tapes  for  the  French  collections  of  the 
Kent  State  University  tape  library.  President  Peyre  expressed  the  Council’s  desire 
to  learn  about  any  worthy  cause  which  the  Association  might  support. 

In  connection  with  the  decision  to  print  the  names  of  all  Chapter  officers  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  French  Review  Ernest  Kirrmann  of  the  Western  Massachusetts 
Chapter  proposed  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up  for  publication  a  sample 
set  of  Chapter  bylaws.  He  believed  that  Chapter  officers  should  hold  office  for  a 
minimum  of  two  years. 

Walter  Secor  of  Ohio  mentioned  the  many  opportunities  for  teachers  of  French  to 
lead  summer  travel  groups  for  the  Experiment  in  International  Living  program.  This 
Putney,  Vermont  project  is  now  receiving  applications  for  the  summer  of  1957.  At 
11:15  a.m.  President  Peyre  declared  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  adjourned. 

At  11:25  he  called  the  delegates  and  members  to  order  again  for  the  Literary  Meet¬ 
ing.  Three  papers  of  superior  quality  were  read  by  some  of  our  most  active  and 
distinguished  members.  Our  Managing  Editor  was  superb  in  his  “Pourquoi  la  littéra¬ 
ture  française?”;  Lurline  Simpson  acquainted  us  with  her  programs  “FLIP”  and 
“FLOP”  to  supplement  the  “FLES”  movement,  in  her  sparkling  “Floors  and  Doors 
Germaine  Brée  outlined  her  “scoop”  in  having  been  permitted  to  study  the  diary  of 
Camus  in  which  are  many  ideas  and  extracts  which  he  later  transformed  into  L’Etran¬ 
ger.  There  being  little  time  for  discussion  President  Peyre  declared  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journed  at  12:50  p.m.,  after  paying  tribute  to  the  high  tone  of  the  papers  and  thanking 
the  readers. 


RECEPTION  AT  THE  FRENCH  EMBASSY 

At  3:00  p.m.  the  members  of  the  Association  were  honored  at  a  reception  given  by 
His  Excellency  M.  Hervé  Alphand  at  the  French  Embassy,  which  was  richly  decorated 
with  floral  displays.  He  greeted  all  the  guests  on  their  arrival,  being  assisted  by  M. 
Robert  Valeur,  First  Counsellor  of  the  Embassy.  The  tables  were  spread  with  an 
abundance  of  most  attractive,  dainty  and  appetizing  French  delicacies  and  beverages. 
The  members  seemed  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  hospitality  of  His  Excellency  and 
remained  for  some  two  hours.  This  gave  the  officers  and  members  a  much  appreciated 
opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted  and  to  discuss  plans  for  further  usefulness 
of  the  Association. 


OBSERVATIONS 

Those  who  attended  the  29th  Annual  Meeting  may  well  look  back  upon  it  as  one  of 
our  most  enjoyable  and  fruitful  gatherings.  Many  spoke  of  their  pride  in  our  numeri¬ 
cal  and  financial  strength,  in  the  excellence  of  our  official  organ,  and  in  the  services 
rendered  by  our  bureaus  and  committees.  The  Secretary  was  much  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  our  members  seemed  to  be  having  such  a  wonderful  time.  Washington  is  a 
delightful  city  in  which  to  hold  an  annual  meeting.  The  days  were  made  all  the  more 
pleasant  because  the  Washington  Chapter  went  “all  out”  to  prepare  for  our  coming 
and  our  entertainment.  As  one  prominent  member  said:  “I  thought  the  meeting  was 
the  best  we  have  had  in  my  time.” 


RESOLUTIONS 

I.  Resolved:  that  the  AATF  express  its  deep  appreciation  to  the  local  committee 
on  arrangements  for  all  they  have  so  graciously  and  efficiently  done  to  make  the 
Washington  meeting  successful;  in  particular,  that  the  Association  thank  Chairman 
Marion  W.  Stevens,  President  of  Washington  Chapter,  Frederick  D.  Eddy,  Vice- 
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President,  Louise  G.  Winfield,  Mary  Sullivan,  Eugenia  Botkin,  Marguerite  Porte, 
Catherine  Gardiner,  Leo  Bellerose,  Jenny  Bounous,  Marjorie  Bowen,  Helen  Corcoran’ 
Mary  Girard,  Helen  Hodges,  Corrine  Reardon,  Virginia  Ronsaville,  Sister  Mary  St! 
Joseph,  and  Andrée  Strong. 

II.  Resolved:  that  the  AATF  express  its  sincere  thanks  to  His  Excellency  M.  Hervé 
Alphand,  Ambassadeur  de  France,  His  Excellency  M.  Henri  de  Torrenté,  Ministre  de 
Suisse,  M.  Jacques  Houard,  Premier  Secrétaire  à  l’Ambassade  de  Belgique,  and  to 
Professors  Leon  S.  Roudiez,  Lurline  V.  Simpson,  and  Germaine  Brée  for  their  stim¬ 
ulating  addresses.  These  contributions  are  of  course  the  heart  of  the  annual  meeting 
and  these  speakers  deserve  our  deepest  gratitude. 

III.  Resolved:  that  the  AATF  express  to  its  colleague,  James  Glennen,  its  grati¬ 
tude  for  his  invaluable  services  to  the  Association  in  building  up  and  conducting  the 
National  French  Contest  in  which  some  50,000  young  Americans  in  high  schools  all 
over  the  country  compete  each  year  for  prizes  offered  by  the  Association  and  its 
friends.  He  has  brought  to  this  important  activity  extraordinary  energy,  persistence, 
patience,  imagination  and  devotion. 

IV.  Resolved:  that  the  AATF  express  its  appreciation  to  Professor  Theodor 
Andersson  and  Dr.  Kenneth  Mildenberger  of  the  MLA  FL  program  for  their  energetic 
leadership  in  this  work.  We  pledge  that  the  Association  will  continue  to  use  every 
means  at  its  disposal  to  cooperate  with  the  FL  program  in  its  efforts  to  improve  the 
position  of  the  FL  study  in  the  country.  In  particular  (1)  it  will  try  to  recruit  and 
train  an  increasing  supply  of  able,  efficient,  and  devoted  FL  teachers  and  (2)  to  im¬ 
prove  the  teaching  of  FL  at  every  level  —  from  the  elementary  school  to  graduate 
seminars. 

V.  Resolved:  that  the  AATF  express  its  deep  appreciation  to  His  Excellency 
Hervé  Alphand,  French  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  for  the  eloquent  and 
thoughtful  speech  given  at  our  banquet  as  well  as  for  the  gracious  and  hospitable 
reception  offered  our  members  at  the  Embassy.  His  presence  among  us  and  the  warm 
encouragement  he  has  tendered  us  are  most  sincerely  appreciated  by  our  Association. 

(Signed)  Committee  on  Resolutions:  Julian  Harris,  Stephen  A.  Freeman,  Jacques 
Hardré. 

Davidson  College  Geobge  B.  Watts 

4  January  1957  Secretary-Treasurer 


NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST 
Additional  Contest  Chairmen 

In  addition  to  the  Chapter  Contest  Chairmen  listed  in  the  January  edition  of  the 
French  Review,  the  following  have  agreed  to  serve  as  chairmen  and  teachers  in  those 
areas  should  communicate  directly  with  them  in  regard  to  entering  the  National 
French  Contest  for  1957  which  will  be  held  the  week  of  April  1-6,  1957  : 

Connecticut:  Miss  Florence  Tompkins,  157  Kenyon  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Kentucky:  Miss  Edith  Monson,  242  North  Church  Street,  Cynthiana,  Kentucky. 

Ohio:  Professor  Elizabeth  L.  Moore,  Dept,  of  French,  Western  College,  Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Applications  for  copies  of  the  1956  examinations  (for  review  purposes)  should  be 
sent  to  the  National  Chairman.  Please  enclose  five  cents  per  examination  and  a  large 
self-adressed,  stamped  envelope.  Inquiries,  other  than  orders  for  the  1957  examina¬ 
tions,  may  also  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned. 

Eastern  Michigan  College  J-  Henry  Owens,  Chairman 

Ypsilanti,  Michigan  National  French  Contest 
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AARON  SCHAFFER  DECORATED 

Dr.  Aaron  Schaffer,  University  of  Texas  Romance  Languages  Department  chair¬ 
man,  was  made  “Chevalier  de  la  Légion  d’Honneur”  in  November.  Pierre  Pelen, 
consul  general  of  France  in  Houston,  made  the  presentation  at  a  ceremonj  at  the 
University. 

Dr.  Schaffer  already  held  the  “Palmes  académiques,”  awarded  in  1938  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  education.  He  has  served  on  the  University  of  Texas  faculty 
since  1920,  having  formerly  taught  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  has  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  from  Johns  Hopkins,  and  studied  also  at 
the  University  of  Paris,  Collège  de  France  and  School  of  Higher  Studies  in  France. 
Dr.  Schaffer  is  the  author  of  Georg  Rudolf  Weckherlin,  1918;  Parnassus  in  France, 
1929;  The  Genres  of  Parnassin  Poetry,  1944,  and  many  articles  and  reviews  for  learned 
and  semi-popular  journals.  He  also  has  edited  French  plays,  novels  and  short  stories 
for  use  in  American  colleges. 

FREDERIC  G.  HOFFHERR 
(. 1887-1956 ) 

For  thirty-five  years  on  the  campus  of  Columbia  University,  Frédéric  G.  Hoffherr 
served  the  cause  of  Franco-American  relations.  As  Departmental  Representative  for 
French  in  Columbia  College  and  later  in  the  same  capacity  at  Barnard  College,  he 
helped  form  generations  of  young  men  and  women.  Those  of  us  who  began  teaching 
under  his  direction  in  the  early  thirties  soon  gave  up  calling  him  “patron”  in  favor  of 
the  more  familiar  “Hoff”  that  he  preferred.  In  addition  to  his  teaching,  he  influenced 
his  colleagues  and  students  as  Director  of  the  Maison  Française  at  Columbia  and  as 
general  editor  of  the  Harpers  series  of  French  texts. 

Others,  who  did  not  know  him  in  his  professional  capacities,  admired  him  as  an 
urbane  gentleman  and  clubman,  a  punctilious  gourmet  and  authority  on  les  grands 
crus,  equally  at  home  discussing  a  sauce  with  the  friends  of  Escoffier  or  ordering  a 
sandwich  ( sans  la  mayonnaise )  at  the  corner  drugstore  with  his  younger  colleagues . 

Still  others,  and  they  must  be  far  more  numerous,  recall  the  French  patriot  who, 
after  valiantly  participating  in  the  First  World  War  and  receiving  the  Médaille 
Militaire  and  the  Légion  d’Honneur,  again  sprang  to  the  defense  of  his  country  in 
her  hour  of  need  during  the  Second  World  War  and  again  went  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
in  his  selfless  devotion.  As  teacher,  as  editor,  as  a  soldier,  as  a  man,  Hoffherr  con¬ 
sistently  utilized  all  his  qualities,  among  which  his  friends  prized  above  all  his  heart 
of  gold. 

Columbia  University  Justin  O’Brien 


MICHAEL  S.  PARGMENT 
(. 1878-1966 ) 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  Michael  S.  Pargment,  September 
17, 1956,  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  For  many  years  an  authority  in  linguistic  pedagogy, 
Professor  Pargment  taught  French  at  the  University  of  Michigan  during  three  dec¬ 
ades,  until  his  retirement  in  1947. 

He  was  born  May  15, 1878,  at  Novosybkov  in  west-central  Russia.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  after  completing  his  formal  education  at  the  Universities  of  Kiev  and 
Paris.  At  Michigan  he  was  for  some  twenty  years  director  of  the  undergraduate 
French-language  program,  which  he  completely  reorganized  during  the  1920’s.  He 
taught  as  his  specialty  a  course  in  methods  designed  for  prospective  teachers;  made 
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frequent  visit»  to  Michigan  high  schools;  gave  numerous  lectures  to  teacher-organiza¬ 
tions;  and,  above  all,  published  several  of  the  most  influential  text-hooks  of  the  past 
generation.  It  was,  accordingly,  only  fitting  that  for  twenty  summers  Q930-1949 ) 
Professor  Pargment  was  also  in  charge  of  the  French  composition  courses  at  Middle- 
bury. 

From  the  memorial-tribute  of  Michigan’s  faculty,  at  least  a  few  sentences  call  for 
quotation  here:  “Even  the  opponents  of  his  theories,  and  there  were  many,  admitted 
the  unimpeachable  honesty  of  a  man  determined  to  follow  the  path  he  had  traced.  .  .  . 
The  passing  of  Professor  Pargment  will  be  profoundly  regretted  by  all  those  who 
admired  his  high  qualities  of  mind  and  character.  He  was  not  only  an  enthusiastic 
and  resourceful  teacher  and  scholar  who  dearly  loved  his  work,  but  a  human  being  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.” 

E.  B.  H. 


COIX)RADO-WYOMING  CHAPTER 

The  Colorado-Wyoming  Chapter  of  the  AATF  held  its  Fall  meeting  in  the  Bonanza 
room  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel  in  Denver.  Twenty-seven  people  were  present. 

Professor  Hébert  gave  a  brief  report  on  the  matter  of  recruiting  the  Montana 
teachers  of  French  into  the  Chapter.  He  then  introduced  Miss  Compérot,  Visiting 
Professor  of  Comparative  Literature  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  who  gave  a  very 
interesting  lecture  entitled  “Itinéraire  Spirituel.” 

Miss  Compérot  began  by  saying  that,  although  men  are  everywhere  similar  in  their 
emotions  and  passion 3,  humor,  hope  and  despair,  their  civilizations  differ.  The 
cnstoms,  laws,  and  ethics  of  his  own  country  enable  an  observer  to  form  a  certain 
idea  about  mankind  in  general;  they  also  help  him  to  discover  his  own  interiority. 
In  the  last  analysis,  however,  he  arrives  at  an  understanding  of  universal  man  through 
self-discovery.  Man  learns  what  he  fundamentally  is  through  his  need  to  be  a  man 
among  men,  through  his  passion  to  understand  his  neighbors,  his  desire  to  participate 
in  the  affairs  of  his  society,  his  acceptance  of  the  burden  of  liberty.  The  speaker 
further  asserted  that  man’s  pessimism  since  1930  stems  largely  from  his  lack  of  faith 
in  God  or  Christ.  In  the  view  of  many  contemporary  writers  this  void  is  replaced  by 
the  human  desire  for  moral  elevation.  Miss  Compérot  read  passages  from  Malraux 
and  Sartre  to  illustrate  their  thesis  that  man’s  idea  of  perfection  does  not  exist  a 
priori.  He  must  create  his  own  moral  being  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  painter  de¬ 
velops  a  figure  on  the  canvas.  The  liberty  of  man  is  absolute.  There  are  no  signs  to 
guide  him  in  his  quest  for  self-realization.  He  must,  so  to  speak,  navigate  without  the 
aid  of  the  stars.  Miss  Compérot  concluded  her  lecture  by  quoting  the  values  pro¬ 
claimed  by  Malraux:  man’s  will  to  integrity,  to  discovery,  and  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  unknown. 

The  lecture  was  enthusiastically  received  and  a  lively  discussion  followed. 

Laurence  W.  Cor 
Secretary-T  reaturer 


Book  Reviews 


Creative  Works 


Dutourd,  Jean.  Les  Taxis  de  la  Marne.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1956.  Pp.  275. 

Jean  Dutourd’s  interesting  essay  is  a  study  of  the  reasons  and  meaning  of  the 
military  defeat  of  France  in  1940  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  its  author  who  was 
drafted  into  the  French  army  at  the  age  of  twenty,  became  a  prisoner  of  war  after 
two  weeks  of  aimless  wandering  around  in  Brittany  and  escaped  after  six  weeks 
from  a  “Frontstalag.”  The  thoughts  and  impressions  of  this  youthful  French  soldier- 
civilian,  imperceptibly  filtered  through  a  sixteen-year  maturing  process  of  intellectual 
and  critical  development,  form  the  mainstay  of  this  frequently  beautifully  written 
book  which  could  rightfully  be  called  “A  la  recherche  de  l’honneur  perdu.”  For  the 
words  fidelity,  strength  of  character,  fatherland,  honor  and  patriotism  appear  again 
and  again  in  the  pages  of  this  essay  and  become  alive  to  the  author  in  the  person  of 
General  de  Gaulle  whose  ardent  admirer  he  professes  to  be  before,  during,  and  after 
the  liberation  and  even  in  his  ultimate  retreat  from  public  life. 

It  would  be  a  wrong  assumption,  however,  to  consider  Les  Taxis  de  la  Marne 
as  a  political  pamphlet  indiscriminately  accusing  the  stupid  generals,  the  pacifist 
politicians  of  the  left,  the  mediocre  and  emotional  President  Lebrun  of  having  caused 
the  downfall  of  France.  To  Jean  Dutourd  this  is  only  part  of  a  complex  answer  in 
which  he  accuses  himself  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  generation  of  1940.  To  him  this 
generation  was  one  in  which  the  soldiers  did  not  want  to  die,  the  generals  did  not 
want  to  fight,  and  every  one  in  high  places  was  passing  command  responsibility  on  to 
somebody  else.  The  soldiers  were  manning  the  Maginot  line  in  slippers  like  so  many 
“concierges”  in  their  “loges,”  playing  interminable  rounds  of  “belote”  and  getting 
appallingly  bored  with  the  whole  war.  Instead  of  being  an  instrument  of  military 
striking  power  the  army  had  become  an  agglomeration  of  non-conformist,  indi¬ 
vidualistic  uniformed  civilians  who  had  completely  forgotten  or  never  known  the 
notions  of  patriotism,  national  honor  and  civic  responsibilities.  With  biting  irony 
Dutourd  complains  of  having  been  deprived  by  “them”  of  possibly  becoming  a  heroic 
young  captain  with  the  Légion  d’Honneur  in  his  lapel  for  bravery.  “Ah,  les  bandits  !”, 
he  exclaims  mockingly  (p.  17).  The  lack  of  spirit  and  inner  fire  therefore  more  than 
anything  else  are  to  Dutourd  the  main  cause  for  the  national  downfall,  the  cancer 
gnawing  at  the  proud  body  of  France.  He  agrees  with  Vauvenargues  that  “la  guerre 
n’est  pas  si  onéreuse  que  la  servitude,”  and  to  him  the  only  choice  of  the  generation 
of  1940  should  have  been  the  choice  between  “Verdun  and  Dachau.”  (p.  64) 

The  book  is  neither  an  apology  for  the  parties  of  the  right  nor  just  a  condemnation 
of  the  political  left.  Dutourd  places  the  blame  wherever  he  thinks  it  belongs:  left, 
right,  center,  even  upon  himself.  Outside  of  the  fact  that  his  experiences  have  made 
him  a  patriot  in  the  spirit  of  1914  one  would  be  hard  put  to  fit  Jean  Dutourd  into  a 
rigid  political  classification.  His  book  is  written  not  on  the  political  but  on  the  moral 
and  self-critical  level.  It  searches  the  soul  of  the  French  people  for  deeply  underlying 
moral  reasons  for  its  defeat  in  1940,  not  for  the  easily  accessible  external  events 
leading  up  to  it.  It  is  therefore  small  wonder  that  bitter  controversy  rages  around 
Dutourd’s  book  in  France,  and  it  is  surely  most  appropriate  for  him  to  have  chosen 
the  taxis  of  the  Marne  river  as  the  symbol  and  the  title  of  his  book. 

New  York  University  Bernard  M.  Pohoryles 
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Kneller,  J.  W.  and  Grubbs,  H.  A.  Introduction  à  la  poésie  française.  Oberlin  :  Oberlin 
College,  1955.  Pp.  202  (mimeographed). 

Voici  un  ouvrage  des  plus  intéressants  et  sans  aucun  doute  des  plus  utiles,  “une 
anthologie  raisonnée”  comme  l’annoncent  fort  modestement  les  deux  auteurs.  En 
fait,  il  s’agit  de  bien  plus  que  cela:  un  livre  dont  le  but  est  d’enseigner  à  l’étudiant 
à  lire,  à  comprendre,  à  goûter  la  poésie — française  bien  entendu — mais,  à  travers 
la  poésie  française,  la  poésie  tout  court.  A  cette  fin  et  pour  illustrer  les  divers  aspects 
de  la  poésie  traités  dans  chaque  chapitre,  les  auteurs,  allant  de  la  Renaissance  à 
nos  jours,  ont  réuni  un  excellent  choix  de  poèmes  très  variés.  Ils  ne  les  ont  pas  classés 
par  ordre  chronologique,  soucieux  de  dégager  certaines  qualités  poétiques:  Victor 
Hugo  et  Louis  Aragon  peuvent  paraître  côte  à  côte  ainsi  que  Théophile  de  Viau  et 
Gérard  de  Nerval. 

Le  livre  est  divisé  en  quatre  parties:  le  vers  français,  sa  structure,  son  harmonie 
l’image,  langage  de  la  poésie;  poésie  d’expression  directe;  poésie  d’expression  in¬ 
directe.  Chaque  partie  présente  d’excellentes  analyses.  Ce  qui  est  extrêmement 
agréable,  c’est  de  trouver  à  la  suite  de  chaque  chapitre,  des  poèmes  très  bons  par 
eux-mêmes  et  qui  permettent  à  l’étudiant  d’isoler  et  d’analyser  le  thème  particulier 
traité  dans  le  chapitre.  A  mesure  que  le  livre  progresse,  l’analyse  s’enrichit  de  plus 
en  plus,  aboutissant  a  de  très  belles  explications  de  texte. 

Les  chapitres  les  plus  difficiles  à  faire  étaient,  sans  aucun  doute,  ceux  qui  traitent 
de  la  structure  du  vers.  Le  seul  reproche  que  l’on  puisse  faire,  c’est  qu’ils  sont  peut- 
être  un  peu  secs  et  conventionnels.  Mais  dans  son  ensemble,  le  livre  ne  souffre  aucune¬ 
ment  de  ces  défaults.  Il  est  riche  et  soutenu  par  une  connaissance  vivante  et  un  amour 
réel  de  la  poésie.  Il  contient  un  glossaire  fort  utile  de  termes  techniques,  fort  utile 
pour  l’étudiant,  auquel,  autant  qu’au  maître,  ce  livre  est  destiné. 

New  York  University  Germaine  Brée 

Michel,  Jean -Bloch.  Un  Homme  estimable.  Paris:  Gallimard  1956.  Pp.  287. 

Jean-Bloch  Michel’s  latest  novel  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  fiction  in  several  respects, 
especially  on  the  levels  of  subject  matter,  characterization  and  literary  form.  The 
book  deals  with  the  profound  influence  of  occupation,  resistance  and  post-war  turmoil 
on  its  central  figures  who  had  to  go  through  this  trying  period  and  adapt  themselves 
to  everchanging  and  difficult  circumstances.  There  is  not  one  of  the  protagonists  in 
the  novel  on  whom  the  war  years  have  not  left  ugly  psychological  scars  and  who  came 
out  of  the  troubled  times  without  having  undergone  profound  changes  of  personality. 
The  main  characters  in  the  book  are  complex  personalities  and  come  to  life  in  its 
pages  not  as  black  and  white  stereotypes  but  as  human  beings  of  flesh  and  blood 
with  a  lot  of  good  points  as  well  as  weaknesses.  One  of  them  for  instance,  the  re¬ 
sistance  lawyer  Saurette,  tries  to  prove  to  himself  “qu’il  n’avait  pas  tout  à  fait  raison, 
comme  de  l’autre  côté,  on  ne  pouvait  avoir  tout  à  fait  tort.”  (p.  78)  So  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  in  spite  of  his  former  left  wing  convictions  Saurette  undertakes  the 
legal  defense  of  Pierre  Collard,  a  member  of  the  Fascist  militia,  who  is  tried  as  an 
accomplice  in  a  political  assassination  and  whom  he  gets  off  with  a  light  five  year 
prison  sentence.  The  collaborator  Pierre,  an  orphan,  has  joined  the  militia  at  the  age 
of  17  perhaps  out  of  a  misguided  sentiment  of  idealism,  and  the  reasons  for  his  not 
having  become  a  hard-boiled  criminal  like  so  many  others  seem  to  be  his  extreme 
youth.  Of  all  the  complex  figures  in  the  book  Romuald  is  easily  the  most  complex. 
Outwardly  he  is  pleasant,  objective,  fairminded,  levelheaded  and  generous.  In 
reality,  however,  he  is  shrewd,  calculating,  egotistical  and  selfish.  One  word  of  advice 
from  him  could  have  saved  Pierre  Collard,  or  altered  his  own  relationship  with  his 
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mistresses  and  other  characters  in  the  novel.  But  he  chooses  to  remain  aloof  and  not 
to  interfere  in  the  lives  and  decisions  of  other  people.  By  respecting  the  freedom  of 
others  too  much,  he  clings  too  selfishly  to  his  own,  and  by  taking  no  action  at  all,  he 
also  manages  to  take  no  risks.  While  outwardly  successful,  his  life  proves  peculiarly 
empty:  he  has  not  taken  any  initiative,  thus  he  has  not  lived. 

The  style  of  the  novel  is  fluent  and  skillful.  The  Gidean  diary  and  letter  devices 
are  used  frequently,  and  there  is  a  novel  idea  in  the  plot  structure.  The  novel  starts 
with  the  trial  of  Pierre  Collard  and  his  five  year  sentence,  and  while  the  reader  cer¬ 
tainly  expects  the  familiar  flashback  technique,  to  shed  some  light  on  the  characters, 
the  novel  actually  contains  very  little  of  it.  It  is  rather  a  flash  forward  story ,  covering 
the  five  years  of  Pierre  Collard’s  sentence  and  the  time  after  his  release  from  prison. 
It  mingles  and  intermingles  the  characters  of  the  novel  incessantly,  and  while  we 
expect  Pierre  to  be  the  central  figure,  he  actually  appears  in  the  action  only  fleetingly 
in  the  very  beginning  and  towards  the  end  of  the  book.  This  very  clever  plot  structure 
focusses  the  spotlight  on  the  real  hero  and  real  villain  of  the  book,  the  “sensible” 
businessman  Romuald,  “l’homme  estimable.” 

New  York  University  Bernard  M.  Pohortles 

Green,  Julien.  Le  Malfaiteur.  Paris:  Plon,  1956.  Pp.  260.  Frs.  600. 

Mallet-Joris,  Françoise.  Les  Mensonges.  Paris:  Julliard,  1956.  Pp.  350.  Frs.  690. 
Maurois,  André.  Les  Roses  de  Septembre.  Paris  :  Flammarion,  1956.  Pp.  252.  Frs.  575. 

Le  Malfaiteur,  commencé  en  1937,  abandonné  en  1938,  repris  en  1955  (ces  dates  en 
disent  long  sur  le  conflit  intérieur  que  traduit  ce  roman)  est  un  livre  d’une  force  peu 
ordinaire.  Sans  essayer  de  le  situer  dans  l’ensemble  de  l’œuvre  de  son  auteur,  il  est 
permis,  je  crois,  en  considérant  surtout  la  puissance  créatrice,  de  le  placer  tout  près  du 
premier  rang.  A  d’autres  égards,  il  appelle  des  réserves:  la  pensée  de  Julien  Green 
rejoint  ce  catholicisme  d’eau  trouble  cheràMauriac  et  risque  d’aboutirà  une  négation 
de  toutes  les  forces  de  la  vie.  Mais  cette  pensée  est  un  fait  (tout  autant  que  l’homo¬ 
sexualité  qui  imprègne  ce  livre),  et  Green  l’exprime  avec  un  art  qui  touche  la  fibre 
sensible  du  lecteur.  On  n’oubliera  pas  de  sitôt  les  personnages  qui  se  débattent  sous 
le  même  toit  que  le  malfaiteur:  Félicie,  la  petite  couturière,  “souris  mourante  de 
peur”  mais  gonflée  de  révolte;  Blanchonnet,  son  mannequin  démoniaque  qui  sera 
victime  d’un  guet-apens  fantastique  conjuré  par  l’imagination  perverse  d’un  jeune 
garçon  et  qui,  dans  sa  chute,  manquera  d’entraîner  avec  lui  la  raison  de  Félicie; 
Ulrique,  beauté  de  marbre,  venimeuse  comme  un  serpent,  “mystérieuse  comme  un  lac 
de  montagne,”  qui,  vers  le  milieu  du  livre,  s’éloignera  quand  elle  aura  fait  le  mal 
qu’elle  devait  faire,  laissant  la  scène  à  la  pauvre  Hedwige,  jeune  provinciale  orpheline 
et  romantique  (“Non,  [.  .  .  l’amour]  ce  n’est  pas  joli:  c’est  terrible”),  sur  laquelle 
Julien  Green  s’acharne  avec  un  sadisme  gênant;  et  enfin  Jean,  qualifié  par  le  titre 
du  roman,  personnage  principal  qui  est  rarement  au  premier  plan  mais  dont  l’ombre 
néfaste — basse,  lourde,  pesant  comme  un  couvercle — est  maintenue  au  dessus  de 
chaque  page  du  livre,  et  qui  s’y  insinue  de  temps  à  autre  comme  un  fiel  destructeur 
(après  sa  mort  même  il  provoquera  le  suicide  d’Hedwige).  Le  livre  prend  souvent 
l’aspect  d’un  cauchemar  dominé  par  l’obsession  du  Mal;  la  vie  y  est  défigurée,  masquée, 
mais  il  ne  laisse  pas  d’émouvoir. 

Avec  Françoise  Mallet-Joris  nous  retrouvons  le  monde  de  l’absurde  et  de  la  nausée  : 
ces  mots  mêmes  sont  dans  le  texte.  Commencé  d’une  manière  artificielle  (les  premières 
pages  font  beaucoup  trop  l’effet  d’un  tableau  “posé”),  son  roman  rejoint  bientôt  la 
réalité  de  ses  personnages  et  se  développe  d’une  manière  riche  et  captivante.  On  a 
vraiment  l’impression  que  l’auteur  est  partie  d’une  théorie,  d’une  conception  plus  ou 
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moins  abstraite,  mais  que  ses  personnages  l’ont  sauvée — un  peu  comme  Philippe,  ce 
spectateur  (on  serait  tenté  de  dire  cet  étranger),  le  sera  à  la  dernière  page  du  livre: 
“■  •  •  une  larme  coulant  sur  son  visage  détruit,  corrompu,  et  peut-être  sauvé.”  Les 
“Mensonges”  sont  un  titre  qui  convient  à  l’idée  du  livre,  la  “Réalité”  celui  qui  con¬ 
viendrait  à  sa  conclusion.  Klaes,  l’homme  d’affaire  vieillissant,  dont  la  mort  est  le 
but  plus  ou  moins  avoué  des  parasites  vivant  à  ses  crochets,  Eisa,  son  ancienne  maî¬ 
tresse,  Alberte,  sa  fille  naturelle  et  le  seul  être  qui  refuse  sa  domination,  ses  dons,  et 
une  sorte  de  croyance  au  père  Noël — tous  ces  personnages  grouillent  dans  les  “men¬ 
songes”  et  parmi  les  mythes  sans  parvenir — ou  vouloir — s’en  libérer.  Le  pathétique 
cri  d’Eisa  (“Alors  rien  n’est  vrai,  rien?”),  la  question  angoissée  d’Alberte  (“Mais 
qu’est-ce  qu’il  lui  restera,  quand  vous  lui  aurez  tout  enlevé?”)  montrent  bien  la 
direction  dans  laquelle  nous  mène  l’auteur.  Si  Françoise  Mallet-Joris  succombe,  au 
début  surtout,  à  la  tentation  de  trop  expliquer  au  lieu  de  laisser  l’explication  sortir 
d’elle-même  de  ses  personnages,  son  livre  est  tout  de  même  convaincant,  ses  person¬ 
nages  sont  vivants,  ses  dialogues  et  ses  monologues  sonnent  juste.  Il  est  donc  confirmé 
que  nous  avons  en  elle  une  romancière  de  qualité. 

Le  dernier  roman  d’André  Maurois  nous  plonge  dans  un  milieu  d’écrivains  célèbres, 
de  diplomates,  d’industriels  et  d’artistes,  milieu  de  haute  bourgeoisie,  de  grands 
dîners  et  de  réceptions — milieu  qu’il  connaît  si  bien.  Que  ce  soit  dans  ses  livres  ou 
dans  sa  conversation,  M.  Maurois  est  un  conteur  accompli  qui  connaît  tout  le  monde 
et  qui  a  entendu  parler  de  tout.  Malgré  les  tendances  de  son  héros  à  étaler  son  érudi¬ 
tion  à  tout  propos  (et  parfois  hors  de  propos) ,  l’histoire  de  ce  conférencier  vieillissant, 
marié  à  une  femme  autoritaire  et  protectrice,  qui,  au  cours  d’une  tournée  de  conféren¬ 
ces  en  Amérique  du  Sud,  se  prend  de  passion  pour  une  jeune  actrice  qui  semble  possé¬ 
der,  il  faut  bien  le  dire,  tous  les  dons  de  séduction  (y  compris — Murger  pas  mort! — 
une  tendance  surannée  à  quelques  difficultés  du  côté  des  poumons),  ne  lasse  jamais 
plus  d’un  instant.  Cependant,  c’est  un  livre  qu’il  faut  lire  vite  et  sans  trop  réfléchir. 
Sous  la  trame  du  récit  on  sent  bien  une  intention  psychologique  plus  profonde,  mais  il 
vaut  mieux  passer.  On  décèle  aussi  une  certaine  complaisance  de  l’auteur  qui,  faisant 
répéter  à  son  ardente  Péruvienne  “Es  bonito,  no?”  semble  poser  la  même  question  au 
lecteur,  escomptant  naturellement  une  réponse  favorable.  Celui-ci,  pourtant,  ne 
peut  que  répondre:  “Un  poquito;  no  màs.” 


L.  S.  R. 


Our  Contributors 

Among  the  contributors  to  this  issue,  Laurence  Wylie,  our  editor  in 
charge  of  French  Civilization,  Richard  Switzer  and  Carlo  R.  François  are 
well  known  to  most  of  our  readers. 


Pierre  Aubery  did  his  undergraduate  work  in  France,  received  his  M.A. 
from  Duke  University  in  1953  and  a  Doctorat  d’Université  in  Paris  in 
1955.  He  has  taught  English  at  the  Lycée  du  Havre  and  has  been  at  Duke 
since  1953.  Dr.  Aubery  has  contributed  articles  to  Droit  Social,  Les  Etudes 
Normandes,  La  Revue  Socialiste,  Revue  d’Histoire  Economique  et  Sociale, 
and  Hommes  et  Mondes.  He  has  also  published  Milieux  juifs  de  la  France 
contemporaine  à  travers  leurs  écrivains  (Paris:  Plon,  1957). 

Miriam  Bowes  studied  at  Randolph-Macon  Woman’s  College  and  the 
U.  of  Pennsylvania,  being  awarded  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  the 
latter  institution.  She  also  studied  at  the  Sorbonne  (1950-1952).  After 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  Dr.  Bowes  is  presently  Assistant 
Professor  of  French  at  the  Mary  Washington  College  of  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

Jean-Charles  Chessex  received  his  M.A.  from  the  University  of  Lausanne 
(Switzerland) ,  where  he  was  born.  He  was  a  free-lance  reporter  in  Rome 
for  over  two  years,  then  taught  in  Canada,  before  joining  the  University  of 
Washington,  where  he  is  a  Professor  of  Romance  Languages.  A  perennial 
contributor  of  stories,  essays,  and  verse  to  Le  Bayou,  he  also  has  contributed 
to  MLJ,  MLQ,  the  French  Review,  as  well  as  to  European  publications.  In 
1947  and  1950,  he  lectured  at  the  University  of  Geneva,  (Switzerland) ,  on 
Franco-American  relations,  and  was,  some  years  ago,  made  an  Officier 
d’ Académie  by  the  French  Government. 

Armand  A.  Renaud  received  his  B.A.  from  Wayne  U.  and  his  Ph.D. 
from  Yale,  after  studies  at  the  Institut  de  Phonétique  of  the  U.  of  Paris, 
and  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  has  taught  French  at  Wayne,  at  Yale,  and,  since 
1953,  at  Northwestern  U.  He  has  contributed  two  sections  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth-century  volume  of  the  Critical  Bibliography  of  French  Literature.  He 
served  three  years  in  the  U.  S.  Army  as  an  administrative  officer. 
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Northeast  Conference  on  the  Teaching 
of  Foreign  Languages 

It  will  be  held  at  the  Somerset  Hotel, 
Boston,  on  April  12  and  13,  1957,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  William  N.  Locke. 
Mail  address:  Room  14N-307, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

New  feature  of  this  Conference:  the 
Executive  Committee  is  very  eager  that 
this  year  the  Conference  be  devoted  pri¬ 
marily  and  almost  exclusively  to  open 
discussion.  Working  committee  reports 
are  to  be  mailed  to  registrants  at  least 
two  weeks  before  the  Conference  and 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussions,  but 
there  will  be  no  oral  presentation  of 
reports. 

Summer  Study  and  Travel 

For  Summer  Study  in  France,  you 
may  write  to  the  French  Cultural  Serv¬ 
ices,  972  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  21,  and 
ask  for  a  small  brochure  “Welcome  to 
France,  1957”. 

For  Summer  Travel  in  France,  you 
may  write  to  the  Office  du  Tourisme 
Universitaire,  972  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
21,  or  to  the  Centre  d’Exchanges  Inter¬ 
nationaux,  21  rue  Béranger,  Paris  III. 
For  a  special  kind  of  stay  and  travel  in 
France,  you  may  write  to  Experiment 
in  International  Living,  Putney,  Vt., 
where  qualified  young  leaders  are  in  de¬ 
mand. 

For  Summer  Study  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  you  may  write  for 
the  Summer  catalogues  of  several  experi¬ 
enced  French  Summer  Schools:  in  Can¬ 
ada:  McGill  U.,  Montréal;  the  U.  of 
Montréal;  Laval  U.,  Québec  ...  etc.  in 
the  U.S.:  Western  Reserve  U.,  Cleveland 
(and  its  demonstration  school);  Middle- 
bury  Col.,  Middlebury,  Vt.;  .  .  .  etc. 


For  Summer  Workshops  in  Foreign 
Languages  in  the  Elementary  Schools, 
you  may  write  to  Kenneth  Mildenberger, 
Foreign  Language  Program  of  the 
M.L.A.,  6  Washington  Square  North, 
New  York  3. 

Realia  available  at  the  NIB 

You  will  find  the  latest  List  in  The 
French  Review  of  January  1957.  A 
separate  and  mimeographed  Supplement 
will  be  ready  by  the  end  of  March,  and 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Good  Old  Addresses 

— Society  for  French  American  cultural 
services  and  Educational  Aid,  972 
Fifth  ave.,  New  York  21.  Ask  for  cata¬ 
logue  describing  their  lending  collec¬ 
tion  of  films,  filmstrips,  kodakromes, 
exhibits  and  sound  tapes. 

— Ile  de  France  Productions  Inc.,  972 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  21:  records  and 
tapes. 

—American  Sources  of  French  Realia, 
and  Realia  Exhibit  of  AATF  (for 
display  in  high  schools,  colleges  and  at 
teachers  meetings):  address  inquiries 
to  Dr.  Minnie  Miller,  Teachers  College 
Emporia,  Kansas. 

— Placement  Bureau  of  The  AATF  : 
write  to  Raymond  Poggenburg,  Carle- 
ton  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota. 
—Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire: 
the  National  Bureau  headed  by  Dr. 
Frances  Guille,  College  of  Wooster, 
Wooster,  0.,  takes  care  of  all  the  re¬ 
quests  coming  from  the  country  at 
large;  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  is 
headed  by  Mrs.  Sylvia  Berger,  James 
Monroe  high  school,  172nd  and  Boyn¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Bronx  59,  N.Y.  Fifteen  cents 
per  correspondent. 
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— A  ATF  National  French  Contest: 
write  to  its  National  Chairman:  J. 
Henry  Owens,  Eastern  Michigan 
College,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

— The  Modern  Language  Journal:  8 
issues  a  year,  Stephen  L.  Pitcher, 
Business  Manager,  7144  Washington 
Av.,  St.  Louis  5,  Missouri,  $4.00. 

— Back  issues  of  The  French  Review 
may  be  purchased  from  the  National 
Treasurer-Secretary,  G.  B.  Watts, 
Davidson  College,  Davidson,  N.C. 

Junior  Year  in  France  Groups 

— The  Junior  Year  in  France:  Director, 
Prof.  J.  E.  Barker,  Sweet  Briar  Col¬ 
lege,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia. 

— Smith  College  Group:  write  to  Prof. 
V.  Guilloton,  Smith  College,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 

— Hamilton  College  Group  :  write  to 
Prof.  Marcel  Moraud  Jr.,  Hamilton 
College,  Clinton,  N.Y. 

— Fordham  U.  Group:  write  to  Prof.  F. 
Vial,  Fordham  U.,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Where  to  get  records  and  tapes 
(i list  to  be  continued) 

— Goldsmith’s  Music  Shop:  401  W  42, 
New  York  36. 

— The  Lorraine  Music  Co.:  39-86  47th 
St.,  Long  Island  City  4,  N.Y. 

—Folkways  Records:  117  W  46,  N.Y.C. 

— Phonotapes  Inc.:  248  W  49,  N.Y.C. 

— Wilmac  Recorders:  921  East  Green, 
Pasadena  1,  California 

—Ile  de  France  Productions  Inc.,  972 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  21. 

For  Elementary  Schools 

The  Foreign  Language  Program  of  the 

MLA  is  publishing  several  Teacher’s 

Guides.  Two  are  ready: 

— Beginning  French  in  Grade  Three,  and 
French  in  Grade  Four:  $2.50  each; 
please  order  them  from  Educational 
Publishing  Corporation,  Darien,  Conn. 
One  12”  record  may  accompany  each 
book;  please  order  them  from  FLES 
Dept.,  Modern  Language  Association, 
New  York  3,  N.Y.:  $5.00  each  record. 


From  the  FL  Newsletter  of  November  1956 

Proponents  of  foreign  language  study 
in  the  elementary  schools  should  not 
initiate  programs  until 

1)  a  majority  of  the  parents  concerned 
approve  at  least  an  experimental  pro¬ 
gram,  and 

2)  local  school  boards  and  administra¬ 
tors  are  convinced  that  necessary  prepa¬ 
rations  have  been  made. 

Necessary  preparations  include: 

1)  recruitment  of  an  adequate  number 
of  interested  teachers  who  have  both 
skill  in  guiding  children  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  language  qualifications, 

2)  availability  of  material  appropriate 
to  each  age  level,  with  new  approaches 
and  a  carefully  planned  syllabus  for  each 
grade,  and 

3)  adequate  provisions  for  appraisal. 

Société  des  Professeurs  Français  en 
Amérique 

The  annual  Bulletin  of  the  SPFA 
came  out  some  time  ago:  118  pages, 
illustrated,  $1.00;  127  E  81,  N.Y.C.  Be¬ 
sides  the  membership  list  and  the  sum¬ 
marized  minutes  of  the  monthly  meetings 
it  contains  several  interesting  articles  by 
Jean-Louis  Barrault,  the  French  cultural 
attachés  in  New  York  and  Ottawa,  and 
others. 

A  French  Holiday 

“A  French  Holiday”  is  the  theme 
chosen  by  the  Omega  chapter  of  Pi 
Delta  Phi,  National  French  Honor 
Society,  for  its  1957  national  literary 
contest  for  H.S.  students  of  French. 
Contestants  must  compose  an  essay  of 
300-500  words  in  French  to  set  forth  the 
history  of  a  particular  French  holiday, 
its  origin,  its  celebration  and  its  charac¬ 
teristic  importance.  March  15  is  the 
contest  deadline.  For  further  information 
please  write  to  its  Director:  Sister  Mar¬ 
garet  Flinton,  D.U.,  Saint  Joseph  Col¬ 
lege,  Emmitsburg,  Maryland. 
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New  French  Films  on  loan  from  FACSEA 

From  the  Society  for  French  American 
Cultural  Services  and  Educational  Aids, 
972  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  21,  you  may 
borrow  the  following  new  titles  : 

— Une  ville  qu’on  appelle  Paris;  France 
today  (in  English)  ;  Paris  des  cinq  con¬ 
tinents;  La  promenade  de  Versailles; 
Pare  à  virer  ;  A  la  recherche  du  temps  ; 
Un  jardin  public;  Une  belle  journée; 
D’or  et  de  diamants. 

The  Art  of  the  Cinema 

The  Yale  French  Studies  (2  issues  a 
year)  has  published  in  its  Summer  1956 
issue  (No.  17)  some  fourteen  articles 
dealing  with  “The  Art  of  the  Cinema”. 
One  dollar  a  copy,  from  The  Yale  French 
Studies,  W.  L.  Harkness  Hall,  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Where  to  write  for  that  French  text-book 
(list  to  be  continued) 

— Appleton-Century-Crofts  :  35  West  32, 
New  York  1 

—The  Dryden  Press:  31  West  54,  New 
York 


— Ginn  and  Company:  72  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York 

— Harcourt  Brace  and  Company:  383 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
— Harper  and  Brothers  :  49  East  33,  New 
York 

— D.  C.  Health:  285  Columbus  Ave., 
Boston  16,  Mass. 

— Henry  Holt:  383  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York 

— Houghton  Mifflin  Co.:  432  Fourth  ave., 
New  York 

—The  Macmillan  Co.:  60  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York 

— The  Oxford  Press:  114  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York 

— Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  597  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York 

Teachers  Workshop 

The  Sixth  Annual  High  School  Foreign 
Language  Teachers’  Workshop  will  be 
held  at  Kent  State  University,  Kent, 
Ohio,  on  Saturday,  March  2,  1957.  For 
information  please  write  to  the  Director 
of  the  Workshop,  Professor  Charles  F. 
Kirk,  Kent  State  University. 


Announcing 

“i©iiia  fsebïcb  by  §®um®s? 

On  RCA  Victor  Records 


■  Here's  an  entirely  new  album  of  modern,  contemporary  French, 
designed  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  foundation  in  pronunciation,  and 
a  genuine  aural  understanding  of  practical,  everyday,  conversational  French. 

■  The  recordings  were  made  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Henri  Peyre  of  Yale 
University.  These  well-known  lecturers  afford  the  student  authentic  models  for 
French  as  it  is  actually  spoken,  with  careful  attention  to  intonation  and  rhythm; 

■  The  textbook  which  accompanies  the  album  has  been  written  by 
Prof.  Jean  Boorsch,  also  of  Yale  University.  It  provides,  in  twenty  progressive 
lessons,  a  thorough  guide  to  the  language — its  construction,  idioms,  funda¬ 
mental  grammar,  and  phonetics. 

■  ‘  'Modern  French  By  Sound"  is  not  merely  a  revision  of  the  former 
RCA  Victor  "French  By  Sound"  course  used  by  thousands  of  schools  in  the 
past  years.  It  is  a  completely  new  course  planned  to  meet  today  s  curriculum; 
and  is  based  on  the  most  modern  teaching  concepts.  It  is  available  at  all  three 
speeds  (33 y3,  45  and  78),  through  local  RCA  Victor  record  dealers. 

“MODERN 

Fmwmcw 

BY  SOUND” 

33]4  RPM,  ALBUM  LE -6200— $8.50 
45  RPM,  ALBUM  EEE-6200— $9.98 
78  RPM,  ALBUM  E-6200— $13.50 

ALL  PRICES  INCLUDE  ONE  COPY  OF  TEXTBOOK 


RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 
EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  CAMDEN,  N.J. 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

invites  you  to  join  its 

Seventh  Annual 

SUMMER  PROGRAM 
in 

PARIS 

based  on  the  French  Language 
and  Civilization  courses  of  the 

SORBONNE 

under  the  guidance  of 
PROFESSOR  M.  HELEN  DUNCAN 

The  total  cost  of 

$495 

plus  $15  registration  fee 

covers: 

THE  SORBONNE — Temple  University  will 
give  4  semester  hours  of  credit  to  enrollees 
who  meet  the  academic  requirements  in  one 
of  the  two  courses  offered  by  the  Sorbonne; 
TRAVEL  by  air,  special  flights  to  Europe  be¬ 
tween  June  22  and  July  11,  from  Europe  be¬ 
tween  Aug.  16  and  Sept.  2  and  (at  an  addi¬ 
tional  cost  of  $15— $20  each  way)  by  student 
ships,  minimum  rate  staterooms; 
ACCOMMODATIONS— July  12  through 
Aug.  16,  in  approved  college  residence  halls, 
with  double  occupancy; 

THE  PROGRAM — the  Temple  University 
faculty  will  hold  conferences,  advise  and 
assist  in  academic  work,  and  direct  a  com¬ 
prehensive  series  of  lecture  tours  in  Paris 
and  to  Versailles,  Malmaison,  St.  Germain, 
St.  Denis,  Fontainebleau  and  Barbizon;  tick¬ 
ets  to  the  Comédie  Française  and  to  the 
Opéra  will  be  supplied. 

STUDY  ABROAD  INC. 

250  West  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
wUl  make  all  technical  arrangements. 

LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 

For  complete  information  and  application  blank 
write  to  the 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
OTTAWA 

OTTAWA,  ONTARIO 

The  Bilingual  University  of  Canada 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  1957 
July  Ist-August  6th 

Parallel  courses  in  English  and  French 
General  B.A.  and  Honours  B.A.  Degrees 
Graduate  studies 

leading  to  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Degrees 
are  offered  by 

The  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Philosophy 
The  School  of  Psychology  and  Education 
The  Institute  of  Physical  Education 
Open  to  Clergy,  Religious  and 
Lay-Students 

A  Summer  School  Calendar 
on  request. 


COLBY  COLLEGE 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  LANGUAGES 


French«German*Russian.  Spanish 

Intensive  courses  at  the  college  level 
Six  semester  hours  of  transfer  credit 
Small  classes,  individual  instruction 
Experienced  native  or  bilingual  faculty 
Friendly  instructor-student  relations 
Grouping  in  dormitories  by  languages 
Use  of  records,  phonographs,  recorders 
Period  courses  in  French  literature 
Supplementary  readings  to  meet 
Requirements  for  advanced  degrees 

For  Catalog,  address 

Prof.  John  F.  McCoy,  Director 
Waterville,  Maine 
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A  lively,  new  college  grammar 
and  Record  Album 


BASIC  FRENCH 


DICKMAN  •  DICKMAN  *  LESLIE 


for  Reading, 
Writing, 
Speaking 

In  this  appealing  grammar  you  will  find  all  the  fundamentals 
in  a  presentation  that  attracts  the  student  because  of  its  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  spoken  language  and  extensive  use  of  situations 
based  on  student  life.  Two  33  1/3  RPM  records  available. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

Home  Office:  Boston  Sales  Offices:  New  York  11  Chicago  6 
Atlanta  3  Dallas  1  Columbus  16  San  Francisco  3  Toronto  7 


FRENCH  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


VINCENT  GUILLOTON,  Director 
CLAUDE  BOURCIER,  Dean 

Scientific  training  in  the  language; 
Stimulating  instruction  in  the  literature 
and  culture;  Graduate  programs 
adapted  to  your  needs. 

Write  to 


42nd  SESSION 

June  28  to  August  15,  1957 


The  LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS  Office 
M I DDLEBURY  COLLEGE  •  MIDDLEBURY  31 


VERMONT 
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The  Cosmopolitan  Summer  School  in  the  Rockies 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 
LANGUAGE  HOUSE  PROGRAM 

for  students  with  two  years  college  study  or 
equivalent  experience  in 

FRENCH  •  GERMAN  •  SPANISH 

Distinguished  guest  lecturers  will  be  added  to  the  resident  faculty,  offering  a 
wide  range  of  courses  to  language  students  at  all  levels. 

First  term:  June  14  to  July  19 

Second  term:  July  22  to  August  24 

For  information  write: 

Heidi  Blomster 

Dept,  of  Mod.  Lang.  Division  F 

University  of  Colorado  Boulder,  Colorado 


LAVAL  UNIVERSITY 

THE  OLDEST  FRENCH  UNIVERSITY 
ON  THE  CONTINENT 
invites  you  to  its 

FRENCH  SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN  QUEBEC 

Elementary,  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses. 

Complete  program  of  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  M.A.  degree  in 
French,  in  four  or  five  summer  sessions. 

Doctorate  credits  also  obtainable  during  the  summer  session. 

Visiting  professors  from  Europe,  United  States  and  Canada. 

1957  SUMMER  SESSION:  July  1— August  10 

For  further  information  and  copies  of  the  catalogue  write  to 
Secrétariat  des  Cours  d’été,  Université  Laval,  Québec,  Canada 


With  the  exception  of  the  elementary  program,  the  above  courses  are  also  offered  during  the 
regular  academic  year  and  in  addition,  a  full  course  of  studies  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree. 
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Perfect  Your  FRENCH 

...  in  this  natural  French  setting 
at  McGill  University  French  Summer  School 

Montreal — -June  27  to  August  9,  1957 


Elementary,  intermediate,  advanced  courses  plus  intensive  training  in  spoken 
French  for  French  Teachers,  Graduate  and  College  Students,  High  School 
seniors,  and  Business  people. 

Long-established  (1904),  residential,  co-educational  school  with  high  standards. 
French  spoken  at  all  times. 

Luxurious  residence  in  French  House.  A.11  social  activities,  music,  dramatics, 
movies. 


Write  today  for 
prospectus  to: 
Professor  André  Rigault 
Director, 

French  Summer  School, 
McGill  University 
Montreal,  Canada 


Fee  (board,  residence  and  tuition)  $295 
(Canadian)  (Tuition  only,  $135.) 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Western  Reserve  University 


ECOLE  FRANÇAISE 

du  17  juin  au  27  juillet  1957 

Visiting  Professor:  Alain  Hus,  Docteur  ès  lettres 
Chargé  de  cours  à  l’Université  de  Lille 
Maison  française  Diplômes  supérieurs 

Ecole  d’application  Activités  sociales 

FLES  WORKSHOP 
S’adresser  à  : 

Miss  Ruth  Mulhauser  French  &  Spanish  School 
Western  Reserve  University  Cleveland  6,  Ohio 
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— Wall  Maps- 


FRENCH  TEXT 

Physical — Political — Historical 
Agricultural — Industrial — Commercial 


Map  F24p  France,  Historical-Political 
Size  50  x  40"  Scale  19  miles  to  the  inch 

Write  for  information 

Denoyer-Geppert  Co. 

Headquarters  for  French-Text  Maps 

5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40 


Here  it  is!  Just  Released ! 

Another  interesting  and  enlight¬ 
ening  film  for  the  use  of  students 
of  the  French  language  : 

“VISAGES  de  la  VILLE  LUMIERE” 

Film  fl,  4  of  the 
ACCENT  AIGU 

CONVERSATIONAL  FILM  SERIES 

.  FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING 
SALES  and  RENTALS 
Write  to 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO. 

1385  WESTWOOD  BLVD. 

LOS  ANGELES  24,  CALIF. 


M-irage  in  the  West 

A  History  of  the  French  Image  of  American  Society  to  iSij 
By  Durand  Echeverria 

In  this  account  of  the  early  years  of  French-American  under¬ 
standing  and  misunderstanding,  the  author  notes  the  impressions 
of  French  travelers  and  the  ideas  generated  in  France  about  the 
physical,  social,  political,  and  economic  stucture  of  the  new  nation 
across  the  sea.  He  reveals  how  the  image,  or  mirage,  of  America 
changed,  and  how  it  actually  reflected  forces  at  work  in  France. 
An  engrossing  case  study  in  public  opinion  which  reveals  the 
thoughts  of  the  man-on-the-street  as  well  as  of  the  leading  figures 
of  the  time.  2^0  pages.  $g.oo 

order  from  your  bookstore,  or 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  PRESS, 

Princeton,  New  Jersey 
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The  Development  of 
French  Romanticism 

by  ALBERT  GEORGE 

A  full-length  portrayal  of  the  effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion  on  the  literature  of  France.  With  the  coming  of  steam 
power,  movable  type,  and  printing  presses,  reading  material 
came  within  the  reach  of  a  large  segment  of  the  French  popula¬ 
tion,  and  their  tastes  influenced  authors  and  publishers.  In  this 
changing  era  new  schools  of  writing  developed  and  new  stand¬ 
ards  were  forced  upon  French  authors.  This  interesting  period  in 
French  literature  is  appraised  by  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  in 
the  field. 

205  pages  $3.00 

Critical  Bibliography 
of  French  Literature 

DAVID  C.  CABEEN,  general  editor 

Volume  II:  The  Sixteenth  Century 

Alexander  H.  Shutz,  volume  editor 

Joining  the  previously  published  Volume  I,  The  Medieval 
Period,  and  Volume  IV,  The  Eighteenth  Century,  Volume  II  is 
edited  in  the  same  scholarly  tradition.  The  literature  of  this 
period  is  gaining  increased  attention  from  scholars  who  are  ex¬ 
ploring  the  bridge  between  the  “Middle  Ages”  and  the  “French 
Renaissance.”  Mr.  Shutz  has  provided  the  first  reliable  guide  to 
this  complex  and  difficult  field. 

$6.00 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

P.O.  Box  87,  University  Station  Syracuse  10,  N.Y. 


366  pages 


SVtACUM 

vinivffcSiTV 


P  R.SSS 
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FRENCH  BOOKS 
&  PERIODICALS 

Current  or  Out-of-Print 

OUR  SERVICE  MEANS: 

No  worrying  about  how  and  where  to  ob¬ 
tain  foreign  publications. 

No  cumbersome  correspondence  in  foreign 
languages. 

No  problems  with  foreign  exchange  rates. 

Free  bibliographical  research,  where  nec¬ 
essary. 

Immediate  employment  of  our  excellent 
connections  with  publishers  and  second¬ 
hand  suppliers  around  the  world. 

Individual  prompt  and  effective  attention 
to  every  assignment. 

ALBERT  J.  PHIEBIG 

P.O.8.  352,  White  Plains,  NX 
Telephone:  WHite  Plains  8-0138 


A  large  selection  of 

FRENCH 

RECORDINGS 

on  tapes  and  discs 

Conversation,  plays,  literature, 
poetry,  songs. 

EQUIPMENT 

Suitable  for  classrooms  or  small 
language  laboratories. 

For  free  literature ,  write: 

LANGUAGE  TRAINING  AIDS 
12101  Yalleywood  Drive 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland 


ALLIANCE  FRANÇAISE 
DE  NEW-YORK 

Fondée  en  1898 

L’Alliance  Française  de  New-York  a  pour 
but  de  diffuser  la  langue  et  la  culture  fran¬ 
çaises.  A  cette  fin,  elle  offre  à  ses  adhérents 
des  conférences,  des  récitals  et  des  cours  de 
langue  française.  Elle  s’efforce  également  de 
stimuler  l’étude  du  français  par  la  distribution 
de  récompenses  dans  les  Etablissements  sco¬ 
laires  de  New  York  City,  par  un  concours 
organisé  pour  les  “Juniors”  et  “Seniors”  des 
Collèges  de  la  ville,  dont  le  Premier  Prix  est 
un  “Pèlerinage  Littéraire  et  Artistique  en 
France”,  et  par  un  programme  de  bourses 
d’études  supérieures  en  France  ou  aux  Etats- 
Unis,  dites  Bourses  Fribourg  et  Glamorgan. 

Les  conférences  ont  lieu  à  l’Hôtel  Plaza  le 
lundi,  à  8  heures  45  du  soir,  de  novembre  à 
avril.  Des  tarifs  réduits  sont  accordés  aux 
membres  de  l’A.A.T.F.  pour  la  cotisation 
annuelle. 

Les  personnes  désirant  faire  partie  de 
l’Alliance  Française  de  New-York  sont  priées 
de  s’adresser  au  Secrétariat,  4  East  52nd 
Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


A.  Bosquet  (Ed.) 

LES  VINGT  MEILLEURES 


NOUVELLES  FRANÇAISES 


texte  intégral 

378  pp.  Paris  1956 

bd.  $3.50 


Stechert-Hafner,  Inc. 

FOUNDED  IN  NEW  YORK  1872 
The  World's  Leading  International  Booksellers 
31  East  10th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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The  Six-Weeks’ 


Twenty-Second  Season  1957 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  FRENCH 

for  secondary  school  students  and  college  under¬ 
graduates  who  wish  to  make  up  credits  or  enrich 
their  background  in  French,  learning  to  speak 
fluently,  and  to  read  and  write  easily. 

Students  live  in  complete  French  atmosphere 
at — 

Northampton  School  for  Girls 

Especially  to  be  recommended  to  the  girl  who 
wishes  to  advance  a  class  in  secondary  school  or 
who  has  been  accepted  at  college,  but  does  not 
speak  French  easily.  Music,  art,  play  production, 
recreational  and  athletic  program  all  carried  on 
in  French. 

Science,  mathematics,  history,  and  languages, 
each  equivalent  to  one  year’s  work.  Effective 
remedial  reading. 

For  the  1957  catalogue  address  the  Principals 
DOROTHY  M.  BEMENT,  SARAH  B.  WHITAKER 
Northampton  School  for  Girls,  Box  F,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Deux  ouvrages  indispensables  à  tous 
ceux  qui  enseignent  le  français: 

DICTIONNAIRE  DES  DIFFICULTÉS  DE  LA  LANGUE 
FRANÇAISE,  par  A.  V.  Thomas-nouveauté-Répond  aux  ques¬ 
tions  les  plus  variées  dans  les  domaines  les  plus  divers:  orthographe,  prononciation, 
genre  et  nombre,  grammaire,  ponctuation,  barbarismes,  synonymes,  paronymes,  etc. 
Un  volume  relié,  448  pages 

MANUEL  DE  PHONETIQUE  ET  DE  DICTION  FRAN¬ 
ÇAISE  À  L’USAGE  DES  ÉTRANGERS,  par  Marguerite 
Peyrollaz  et  M.  C.  Bara  de  Tovar.  Un  ouvrage  essentiellement 
pratique  qui  permet  de  surmonter  rapidement  les  difficultés  d  articulation,  de  rythme 
et  d’intonation  propres  a  la  langue  française. 

Un  volume  broché,  350  pages,  nombreux  schémas,  graphiques  et  croquis  sur  les  ex¬ 
ercices  des  lèvres. 


from  your  usual  bookseller  or 
1 14  boulevard  Raspail,  Paris  6 


LAROUSSE 
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Study  &  Travel  24th 

SEASON 


in  FRANCE 


55  Days,  All-expense  $735 

•  Study  at  the  University  of  Gren¬ 
oble  in  the  French  Alps  next  sum¬ 
mer  . . .  live  with  French  families  . . . 
local  excursions  and  opportunity 
for  extended  travel  through  France 
and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

•  The  extremely  low  cost  of  $735  in¬ 
cludes  round-trip  ocean  transporta¬ 
tion  and  all  expenses  for  33  days  in 
Europe,  with  optional  extension 
trips  through  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  England,  Belgium  and 
Austria. 

•  University  credit  through  both 
the  University  of  Grenoble  and  Wil¬ 
lamette  University,  Salem,  Oregon. 
Other  trips  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  Mexico, 

South  America,  Around  the  World  and 
the  Orient. 


“America’s  Foremost  Organization 
for  Educational  Travel” 

STUDENTS  INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 
545  Filth  Ave.,  New  York  17 
MU  2-6544 


JITA 


“The  outstanding  general  journal  of  modern 
language  teaching  in  the  United  States” 

THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimulating  and 
helpful  articles  on  methods,  materials,  pedagogical 
research,  publications  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  Camillo  P.  Merlino,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers 
Associations. 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  Current  subscription 
$4.00  a  year.  Foreign  countries,  $4.50  a  year  net 
in  U.S.A.  funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

The  Modem  Language  Journal 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 

7144  Washington  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS  5,  MISSOURI 


16mm  Sound  Films 


BEGINNING  FRENCH  CONVERSATION  SERIES 

Scripts  of  these  two  language  teaching  films  were  prepared  by  C.  S.  Elston,  Ph.D.  as  an  integral  part 
of  his  book  Fluent  French  for  Secondary  Schools,  Book  One.  The  films  were  produced  by  Gateway 
Film  Productions  in  cooperation  with  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  Britain.  The  text  of  the 
dialogues  of  these  two  films  is  contained  in  a  printed  leaflet  (single  copies  free  on  request,  additional 
copies  10^  each.) 


L’ENTENTE  CORDIALE 

10  minutes.  Rental  $4-  Sale  $55 

The  view  of  an  ordinary  day  in  the  life  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  a  French  provincial  town  is  the  subject 
of  this  film  designed  for  the  beginner  in  French. 
Spoken  clearly  and  distinctly,  while  using  a 
simple  and  practical  vocabulary,  a  grocer  deals 
with  his  customers  and  makes  up  orders  to  be 
delivered  by  a  young  boy.  The  day  is  brightened 
by  the  appearance  of  an  English  woman  who 
wants  something  to  drink  but  cannot  understand 
that  his  store  is  not  a  café.  The  grocer  then  pre¬ 
pares  a  glass  of  lemonade  for  her.  The  vocabulary 
and  idioms  are  well-chosen  and  there  are  many 
interesting  street  scenes  of  a  typical,  small 
French  town. 


QUELLE  CHANCE 

10  minutes.  Rental  $4-  Sale  $55 

The  setting  of  this  film  is  a  café  and  one  follows 
the  waiter  as  he  takes  his  customers’  orders, 
serves  them  and  finally  gives  them  their  checks. 
All  of  a  sudden  there  is  heard  a  resounding  crash 
and  all  the  patrons  run  to  the  door  where  they 
see  that  two  cars  have  collided.  While  the  drivers 
argue  and  the  police  put  a  wounded  man  in  an 
ambulance,  two  small  children  and  an  accordion 
player  drink  or  eat  all  that  is  on  the  tables.  When 
the  people  return  to  their  tables  there  is  nothing 
left,  but  on  looking  at  the  two  children  who  now 
are  sick  they  understand  what  has  happened  and 
they  all  laugh  as  the  parents  take  their  children 
home. 


Ask  your  film  library  or  board  of 
education  to  order  these  films. 
INTERNATIONAL  FILM 
57  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 


B  U  R  E  AU  INC. 
Chicago  4,  III. 
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A  MUST 


For  every  student  of  French 


FOR  LESS  THAN  FRENCH  LIST  PRICE 


NOUVEAU  PETIT  LAROUSSE  ILLUSTRE 


The  Indispensable 
Dictionary-Encyclopaedia 


PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

The  AATF  Placement  Bureau,  organized  and  placed  in  operation  in  June,  1947, 
is  now  starting  its  tenth  year  of  service,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Raymond 
Poggenburg,  Carleton  College,  Northûeld,  Minnesota.  Open  to  members  only  for 
a  fee  of  $3.00  for  the  first  year  and  $2.00  for  each  consecutive  year  thereafter.  No 
commission  to  pay.  All  papers  filed  with  the  bureau  will  be  kept  indefinitely 
even  though  membership  is  allowed  to  lapse.  3000  schools  of  all  types  all  over  the 
country  have  been  circularized  by  the  bureau  in  regard  to  their  needs  for  teachers 
of  French.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  position  teaching  French,  either  in  high  school 
or  college,  or  if  you  are  interested  in  improving  your  present  position,  write  to 
Professor  Poggenburg  for  a  registration  blank,  enclosing  the  $3.00  fee.  Once  your 
papere  are  on  file  with  the  bureau  he  will  send  your  folder  to  all  schools  who 
would  be  interested  in  your  qualifications;  if  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  school 
requesting  folders  he  will  also  notify  you  of  the  vacancy. 


The  French  Book  Guild,  Dept.  FR 
145  West  57  Street 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  please  find  $ - for - 

copy(ies)  of  the  Nouveau  Petit 
Larousse  Illustre. 

NAME— - 

ADDRESS - 

CITY - ZONE - STATE - 


1956  Printing 


70,000  words 
4,500  illustrations 
52  color  plates 
178  maps 

Abridged  grammar 


$3 


95 


plus 

20£ 

postage 


ALL  other  Larousse 
Titles  at  lowest  prices 
Ask  for  Free  Catalogue 
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Dagobert  D.  Runes,  Editor 

.  generously  endowed  with  un¬ 
familiar  gems  .  .  .  edited  with  excep¬ 
tional  taste  and  wide  erudition  .  .  . 
It  deserves  a  place  in  every  well- 
rounded  library.” 

— Saturday  Review  Syndicate 

EVERY  period  from  prehistory  to 
20th  century  contemporary  writ¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  every  literary  genre  is 
represented — poetry,  novel,  drama, 
philosophy,  belles  lettres,  and  some 
Eastern  forms  that  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  ready  classification  by 
Western  categories. 

Many  of  the  selections  are  to  be 
found  in  print  nowhere  else  today. 
Some  appear  here  in  English  transla¬ 
tion  for  the  first  time.  Each  selection 
is  prefaced  by  a  condensed  biographi¬ 
cal  sketch,  placing  the  author  in 
world  literature,  citing  his  major 
works,  and  including  a  brief  critical 
appraisal. 

A  Magnificent  Gift 

Special  De  Luxe  Gold  Imprinted  Library 

Edition  . $15 

STUDENT'S  EDITION  $10 

Philosophical  Library 

Publishers 

15  E.  40th  St.,  Desk  280  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Expedite  shipment  by  prepayment 


HISPANIA 

Established  1917 

The  Quarterly  J ournal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Each  number  has  96  to  128  pages 
of  practical  and  scholarly  articles 
of  interest  to  school  and  college 
teachers.  Subscription  and  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association:  $4.00  a 
year.  For  sample  copies  or  sub¬ 
scriptions,  write  to  Laurel  Turk, 
De  Pauw  Univ.,  Greencastle,  Indi¬ 
ana.  Articles,  news  notes,  and 
books  for  review  should  be  sent  to 
the  EDITOR,  Donald  D.  Walsh, 
The  Choate  School,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 

HISPANIA  is  the  ideal  medium 
for  reaching  the  teachers  of  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  in  the  United 
States .  For  advertising  rates ,  write 
to  the  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER,  George  T.  Cushman,  The 
Choate  School,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


The  official  publication 
of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German 

THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 

Editorial,  Literary, 
and  Pedagogical  Articles 
Book  Reviews  News  Notes 

Advertisements 

Subscription:  $3.00  a  year  (four  issues) 
Managing  Editor 
Stuart  Atkins 

Harvard  University 
Busch-Reisinger  Museum 
Cambridge  38,  Mass  . 

Business  Manager 
Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel 

Syracuse  University 
Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

For  sample  copies,  address  Business  Manager 
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PAUL  LANGELLIER’S 


Pabip&U  to-  tf-tencU 


.  .  .  is  something  new  in  a  complete  first-year  text  for  colleges  and 
universities.  Reading,  grammar,  and  conversation  are  developed  simul¬ 
taneously.  The  language  of  literature  and  life  is  skillfully  blended. 
Fascinating  civilization  material  is  combined  with  oral  use  of  everyday 
language  and  a  thorough  explanation  of  basic  grammar.  The  text  is 
lavishly  illustrated.  Grammar  is  presented  graphically,  with  charts, 
diagrams,  and  illustrations.  There  are  many,  many  exercises  of  every  type, 
periodic  reviews  and  a  supplement  on  pronunciation  and  verb  structure. 


Oni/iaductïM  ta 

DESCRIPTIVE  LINGUISTICS 

H.  A.  GLEASON,  JR. 

acquaints  the  student  with  the  method  of  linguistics  and  the  range 
of  structures  found  in  the  languages  of  the  world.  It  discusses  basic 
concepts  of  modern  descriptive  linguistics,  drawing  illustrations  from 
many  languages.  The  subject  is  treated  in  the  wider  context  of  linguistic 
science  in  brief  discussions  of  acoustic  phonetics,  information  theory, 
linguistic  change,  dialect  study,  and  comparative  linguistics.  There  is 

also  a 

WORKBOOK  in  Descriptive  Linguistics 

that  contains  graded  problems  for  analysis.  Designed  for  the  above 
book,  it  may  still  be  used  with  other  books  in  the  field. 


HENRY  HOLT  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Examination  copies  now  available 


Patterns 
of  French 

RODNEY  K.  KETCHAM 

Harpur  College 

JEAN  COLLIGNON 

Douglass  College 

•  Two  33-1/3  rpm  records,  reproducing  all  pattern 
sentences  in  the  text,  are  packaged  inside  the  covers 
of  Patterns  of  French. 

•  Twenty  compact  lessons  increase  the  student’s  skill 
in  and  understanding  of  both  the  aural  and  oral 
patterns  of  French. 

•  Complete  and  systematic  lesson  pattern  including 
pattern  sentences,  grammar  explanations,  readings, 
drills,  exercises,  and  review  tests. 

•  Well-balanced  vocabulary  and  unusually  useful  sup¬ 
plementary  materials. 


Also  new  this  spring 

SOUVENIRS  DE  JEUNESSE 

C.  D.  ROUILLARD  (editor) 

University  of  Toronto 

•  A  new  reader  that  taps  a  rich  vein  of  French  prose. 
Real  experiences  recorded  by  distinguished  writers 
— carefully  selected  and  arranged  to  provide  ap¬ 
pealing  material  without  sacrificing  literary  quality. 


HARCOURT,  BRACE  AND  COMPANY 
383  Madison  Avenue  New  York  17 
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discussion  in  your  French  class 


INTERMEDIATE  READINGS  in  FRENCH  PROSE 

Alternate  Edition 

By  Alfred  ML  Galpin  and  E.  E.  Milligan 

Professors  of  French, 

University  of  Wisconsin 


Macmillan  offers  another  valuable  collection  of  material  for  second  year 
college  French  courses .  .  .  designed  to  be  used  independently  or  alternately 
with  the  successful  original  edition.  The  selections  are  divided  into  six  cate¬ 
gories,  typical  of  French  life  and  thought:  LA  CONDITION  HUMAINE, 
L’ESPRIT  GAULOIS,  CRISES,  HORIZONS,  LE  COEUR  A  SES  RAISONS 
and  LA  CONQUETE  DE  LA  NATURE.  This  last  is  particularly  outstand¬ 
ing,  drawing  upon  science  and  the  world  of  adventure  and  discovery,  and 
including  an  excerpt  from  Maurice  Herzog’s  Annapurna.” 


NOTABLE  FEATURES: 

•  Different  literary  periods 
presented,  with  emphasis  on 
the  modern. 

•  Questionnaires  in  French  fol¬ 
lowing  each  passage. 

•  French -English  vocabulary 
section. 


•  Authors’  glossary  and  intro¬ 
duction  to  each  selection  in 
English. 

•  Idiomatic  phrases  for  study 
and  review  with  each 
selection. 


lÀlacniillcvn  c€onificwity 

60  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  U,  N.Y. 
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Announcing 

“MODERN  FRENCH  BY  SOUMÏ 

On  RCA  Victor  Record 


■  Here's  an  entirely  new  album  of  modern,  contemporary  Fren 
designed  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  foundation  in  pronunciation,  c 
a  genuine  aural  understanding  of  practical,  everyday,  conversational  Fren 

■  The  recordings  were  made  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Henri  Peyre  of  Y 
University.  These  well-known  lecturers  afford  the  student  authentic  models 
French  as  it  is  actually  spoken,  with  careful  attention  to  intonation  and  rhytl 

■  The  textbook  which  accompanies  the  album  has  been  written 
Prof.  Jean  Boorsch,  also  of  Yale  University.  It  provides,  in  twenty  progress 
lessons,  a  thorough  guide  to  the  language — its  construction,  idioms,  fun< 
mental  grammar,  and  phonetics. 

■  "Modern  French  By  Sound"  is  not  merely  a  revision  of  the  forr 
RCA  Victor  "French  By  Sound”  course  used  by  thousands  of  schools  in 
past  years.  It  is  a  completely  new  course  planned  to  meet  today's  curriculi 
and  is  based  on  the  most  modern  teaching  concepts.  It  is  available  at  all  th: 
speeds  (33 V3,  45  and  78),  through  local  RCA  Victor  record  dealers.- 


33Ü  RPM,  ALBUM  LE-6200—$8.50 
45  RPM,  ALBUM  EEE-6200—$9.98 
78  RPM,  ALBUM  E-6200— $13.50 

ALL  PRICES  INCLUDE  ONE  COPY  OF  TEXTBOOK 


flma  I  RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 
ihr  III  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  CAMDEN.  N.J. 


NOTABLE  FRENCH  TEXTS 


By  HAZEL  JANE  BULLOCK.  This  text  attempts  to 
give  as  briefly  as  possible  the  essentials  of  French 
grammar.  Each  of  28  lessons  contains  a  brief  read¬ 
ing  passage,  a  vocabulary,  a  section  on  grammar,  and 
a  group  of  exercises. 

315  pages,  illustrated,  $3.50 


By  DOUGLAS  W.  ALDEN.  First-year  French  gram¬ 
mar  is  treated  in  two  sequences,  the  first  20  lessons 
covering  all  basic  grammar  and  the  second  20,  re¬ 
view  and  more  advanced  grammar.  A  record  to  ac¬ 
company  the  text  is  available. 

524  pages,  illustrated,  $4-00 


J 


ouvna 


tp 


avt$ten 


By  L.  CLARK  KEATING  and  WILLIAM  G.  CLUBB. 
This  unique  reader,  which  can  be  introduced  after 
only  four  or  five  weeks  of  study  in  the  first  college 
course  in  French,  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  diary 
of  a  young  American  in  Paris. 

161  pages,  illustrated,  $2.00 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 

35  West  32nd  Street  New  York  1,  New  York 
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Spring  1957  publications  from 
HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


READING  FRENCH  IN 
THE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Edward  M.  Stack 

University  of  Texas 

A  single,  concrete  purpose  shapes  this  new  text:  it  aims 
to  give  the  student  a  reading  knowledge  of  French. 

First,  a  minimum  amount  of  grammar  is  presented  from 
a  reader’s  point  of  view,  with  enough  drills  to  fix  the 
principles  in  the  student’s  mind  as  he  begins  to  read. 
From  the  very  start  he  can  put  these  lessons  to  work, 
reading  selections  which  are  progressive  in  difficulty, 
drawn  both  from  science  and  the  humanities.  Among 
them  are  articles  on  topics  of  current  interest  in  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences  (  uranium,  cyclotrons,  under¬ 
sea  life) ,  Chateaubriand  on  Napoleon,  Le  Corbusier  on 
architecture,  Baudelaire  on  Wagner;  every  student  will 
find  selections  to  interest  him.  Other  features  of  the 
book  are  tear-out  review  tests  for  each  chapter;  hand¬ 
some,  instructive  illustrations;  and  carefully  planned 
reference  material. 


NAUFRAGÉ  VOLONTAIRE 


Alain  Bombard 

abridged  and  edited  with  vocabulary  and  notes  by  A.  L. 
Carré,  Head  of  the  Modern  Languages  Department,  at 
Victoria  College,  Jersey. 
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The  physician  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  alone  in  a  small  « 

boat  four  years  ago  tells  his  own  story.  Existing  entirely  §_ 

on  sea  water,  fish,  and  plankton,  he  proves  to  the  world  3* 

and  to  seamen  after  him  that  castaways  can  live  off  the 
sea  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  More  than  hunger  1 

or  thirst,  sharks  or  barracudas,  he  found  that  fear  and 
boredom  were  the  shipwrecked  sailor’s  worst  enemies. 
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Voltaire  dans  le  Journal  de  Delacroix 

par  Victor  Brombert 

Je  LIS  TOUJOURS  Voltaire  avec  délices.”1  Voilà  ce  qu’inscrit  dans 
son  Journal ,  à  la  date  du  1er  août  1860,  Eugène  Delacroix.  Car  le  fougueux 
romantique,  le  disciple  d ’Hamlet — pour  étonnant  que  cela  puisse  paraître 
— avait  une  véritable  passion  pour  le  philosophe.  Il  allait  même  jusqu’à 
l’appeler  “un  prodige”  (II,  94),  et  ceci— ne  l’oublions  pas— à  l’époque  où 
un  Baudelaire,  pourtant  grand  admirateur  de  Delacroix,  n’hésitait  pas  à 
dire  de  Voltaire  qu’il  était  “l’anti-poète,  le  roi  des  badauds,  le  prince  des 
superficiels,  l’anti-artiste,  le  prédicateur  des  concierges  .  .  .”2  Delacroix, 
lui,  ne  cesse  de  dire  du  bien  de  Voltaire:  à  tout  moment,  dans  son  Journal, 
il  parle  de  lui,  il  pense  à  lui,  tantôt  prenant  plaisir  à  évoquer  des  anecdotes 
qui  circulaient  à  son  sujet,  tantôt  recopiant  une  phrase  ou  meme  de  longs 
passages  extraits  de  ses  œuvres.  Le  J ournal  abonde  en  remarques  élo- 
gieuses.  Delacroix  fréquente-t-il  un  homme  du  monde  dont  il  apprécie 
“le  génie,  l’esprit,  la  finesse,  la  simplicité,  la  raison,  le  sens,  tout  ce  qui 
est  si  rare,”  et  le  voilà  qui  pense  immédiatement  au  philosophe.  Cet  homme 
du  monde  a-t-il,  par  surcroît,  le  bon  goût  d’aimer  Voltaire,  et  Delacroix 
ne  se  tient  plus  de  joie:  “II  adore  Voltaire,  c’est  tout  simple;  je  lui  ai  trouvé 
des  idées  justes  sur  tout.”  (I,  229)  Remarque  quelque  peu  naïve?  Enthou¬ 
siasme  de  collégien?  Point  du  tout:  c’est  un  homme  de  quarante-huit  ans 
qui  écrit.  Quant  à  son  enthousiasme,  il  n’a  rien  de  passager.  Voltaire,  pour 
Delacroix,  restera  un  “prodige.”  Il  continuera,  jusqu’à  sa  mort,  à  admirer 
“cette  merveille  de  lucidité,  d’éclat  et  de  simplicité  tout  ensemble.”  (II, 
94)  Rousseau  contient  du  faux,  mais  jamais  Voltaire. 

Comment  expliquer  cet  enthousiasme?  Ne  convient-il  pas  de  constater, 
une  fois  de  plus,  que  la  première  génération  de  Romantiques  (Delacroix 
est  né  en  1799,  trois  ans  avant  Hugo)  n’est  pas  tellement  éloignée  de  cet 
âge  des  Lumières  qu’il  sera  bientôt  de  bon  ton  de  vilipender.  Comme  Vol¬ 
taire  qui,  lui  aussi,  est  né  à  la  fin  d’un  siècle  et  en  a  gardé  sinon  le  souvenir, 
du  moins  la  nostalgie,  Delacroix  a  ses  racines  dans  le  siècle  qui  vient  de  se 
terminer.  Baudelaire  le  savait  d’ailleurs,  qui  nous  parle,  dans  son  article 
nécrologique,  de  la  famille  du  peintre:  “Son  père  appartenait  à  cette  race 
d’hommes  forts  dont  nous  avons  connu  les  derniers  dans  notre  enfance, 
les  uns  fervents  apôtres  de  Jean-Jacques,  les  autres  disciples  déterminés 

1  Journal  de  Eugene  Delacroix,  éd.  André  Joubin  (Paris,  1932),  III,  302. 

2  Mon  Cœur  mis  à  nu,  XXIX. 
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de  Voltaire.”3  Du  reste,  dans  ce  même  article,  Baudelaire  nous  apprend  que 
Delacroix,  à  l’époque  de  la  grande  lutte  entre  Romantiques  et  Classiques, 
avait  coutume  d’ébahir  les  esprits  simples  en  vantant  Racine,  La  Fontaine 
et  Boileau.  Pas  un  mot,  cependant,  de  Voltaire.  Baudelaire  savait-il  que 
son  peintre  favori — le  peintre  de  l’invisible, ”  de  l’impalpable”  et  du 
“rêve” — avait  le  mauvais  goût  d’aimer  ce  “pauvre  grand  homme”  de  Vol¬ 
taire,  qui,  “comme  tous  les  paresseux,  haïssait  le  mystère”?4  Toujours 
est-il  que  Baudelaire  croit  devoir  justifier  (excuser?)  la  “sagesse  des  opinions 
écrites”  de  Delacroix  par  une  théorie  des  contraires,  qu’il  résume  ainsi: 
“Ce  caractère  double  des  grands  artistes,  qui  les  pousse,  comme  critiques, 
à  louer  et  à  analyser  plus  voluptueusement  les  qualités  dont  ils  ont  le 
plus  besoin.”5 

Théorie  ingénieuse  sans  doute,  et  qui  jette  quelque  lumière  sur  l’admira¬ 
tion  de  Baudelaire  pour  un  artiste  aussi  différent  de  lui  que  Wagner,  mais 
qui  ne  réussit  pas  à  escamoter  l’admiration  sincère — on  est  presque  tenté 
de  dire  l’affection — de  Delacroix  pour  Voltaire.  Ouvrons  la  Correspondance  ; 
dans  ses  lettres  à  Mme  de  Forget,  le  nom  du  philosophe  revient  souvent: 
tantôt  il  évoque  des  histoires  avec  Mme  du  Châtelet,  tantôt  il  prie  son  amie 
de  lui  “transcrire  du  Voltaire,”  ce  qu’elle  s’empresse  de  faire  car,  deux 
mois  plus  tard,  durant  un  séjour  particulièrement  triste  à  Ems,  il  regrette 
de  ne  pas  avoir  emporté  avec  lui  ces  extraits  édifiants  et  consolateurs: 
“Si  j’avais  pu  de  temps  en  temps  me  consoler  avec  mon  cher  petit  Voltaire 
en  extraits,  j’aurais  peut-être  pris  patience  sur  mes  misères,  en  voyant 
toutes  celles  du  grand  homme.  Des  comparaisons  de  ce  genre  aident 
beaucoup.”6 

Mais  c’est  dans  son  Journal  surtout  que  le  nom  de  Voltaire  revient  à 
tout  moment.  Admiration  et  affection  qui  ne  l’empêchent  pas  d’être  sévère 
envers  lui  à  l’occasion.  Il  lui  reproche,  en  premier  lieu,  l’excès  d’esprit: 
“Un  coin  fâcheux,  rebutant  pour  un  adorateur  de  son  aimable  esprit:  c’est 
1  abus  de  cet  esprit  meme.  Oui,  cet  arbitre  du  goût,  ce  juge  exquis  abuse 
aussi  des  petits  effets;  il  est  élégant,  mais  spirituel  trop  souvent,  et  ce 
mot  est  une  affreuse  critique.  Les  grands  auteurs  du  siècle  précédent  sont 
plus  simples,  moins  recherchés.”  (I,  344-345)  Reproches  sérieux,  mais  qui 
se  dissolvent  si  1  on  tient  compte,  d’une  part,  du  vocabulaire  employé 
(  adorateur  ’;  “aimable  esprit”;  “arbitre  du  goût”;  “juge  exquis”)  et, 
d  autre  part,  de  la  conviction,  exprimée  ailleurs,  que  ce  Grand  siècle  qu’il 

5  Baudelaire,  “L’Œuvre  et  la  vie  de  Delacroix”,  Œuvres,  éd.  Y.  G.  Le  Dantec 
(Paris:  Gallimard,  1951),  p.  309. 

*  Mon  Cœur  mis  à  nu,  XXX. 

6  “L’Œuvre  et  la  vie  de  Delacroix”,  p.  306. 

*  Correspondance  générale  de  Eugène  Delacroix,  éd.  André  Joubin  (Paris  1936- 
1938),  III,  28. 
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considère  le  siècle  de  la  perfection,  Voltaire  n’en  est  pas  tout  à  fait  indigne: 
“Voltaire  se  plaint  déjà  du  mauvais  goût,  et  il  touche  encore  pour  ainsi 
dire  au  grand  siècle;  sous  plus  d’un  rapport,  il  est  digne  de  lui  appartenir.” 
(I,  351) 

Reproche  plus  sérieux:  les  vues  bornées,  surtout  dans  le  domaine  de 
l’art.  Delacroix  n’aime  pas  beaucoup  le  théâtre  de  Voltaire,  ni  ses  idées  sur 
le  théâtre.  Il  cite  en  particulier  la  lettre  au  Cardinal  De  Bernis,  lettre  où 
Voltaire  exprime  son  mépris  pour  Calderon  et  à  laquelle  le  cardinal  répond 
(en  cela  il  se  montre  “plus  homme  d’un  véritable  goût  que  Voltaire” 
III,  182-183)  que  Calderon  et  Shakespeare,  tout  extravagants  et  grossiers 
qu’ils  sont,  ne  l’ennuient  point.  Du  reste,  se  plaint  Delacroix,  Voltaire  se 
contente  d’imiter  Racine.  Et  l’on  sait,  par  ailleurs,  l’admiration  immense 
qu’avait  Delacroix  pour  Homère,  Shakespeare  et  Dante,  combien  il  avait 
frémi  au  contact  de  ces  œuvres  qui  étaient  pour  lui  des  leçons  de  grandeur 
et  de  poésie,  pour  être  sûr  qu’il  ne  devait  pas  goûter  les  insolences  de  l’auteur 
de  Candide  pour  qui  V Iliade  dégage  le  plus  mortel  ennui  et  qui  ne  voit 
en  Milton  qu’un  auteur  barbare  capable  tout  au  plus  d’écrire  un  poème 
obscur  et  dégoûtant.  Mais  peut-être  est-ce  là  précisément  le  signe  de  la 
largesse  d’esprit  de  Delacroix,  de  la  perspective  historique  de  celui  que 
Baudelaire  appelle  “un  homme  d’éducation  générale,  que  de  blâmer, 
non  tant  Voltaire,  mais  le  goût  limité,  peut-être  même  un  peu  affadi  de 
toute  une  époque. 

Il  faut  avouer  que  nos  modernes  (je  parle  des  Racine,  des  V oltaire)  n'ont  pas 
connu  ce  genre  de  sublime,  ces  naïvetés  étonnantes  qui  poétisent  les  détails 
vulgaires  et  en  font  des  peintures  pour  l’imagination  et  qui  la  ravissent.  Il 
semble  que  ces  hommes  se  croient  trop  grands  seigneurs  pour  nous  parler  comme 
à  des  hommes,  de  notre  sueur,  des  mouvements  naïfs  de  notre  nature,  etc., 
etc.  (III,  212-213) 

Voltaire  se  trouve  tout  de  même  en  assez  bonne  compagnie! 

Pour  le  reste,  ce  ne  sont  qu’éloges.  Tout  d’abord  au  prosateur,  qui  est 
un  artiste.  En  lisant  les  romans  de  Voltaire,  de  même  qu’à  la  lecture  du 
Don  Quichotte,  “vous  sentez  la  main  de  l’artiste  et  vous  devez  la  sentir 
(II,  107).  Ce  point  de  vue  s’éclaire  si  l’on  considère  que  Delacroix  était 
écœuré  par  l’école  littéraire  qui  préconisait  une  objectivité  absolue,  et 
d’ailleurs  impossible.  On  comprend  que  le  besoin  d’orientation,  le  goût  pour 
l’intervention  et  la  nécessité  qu’éprouve  toujours  Voltaire  de  donner  à 

son  récit  une  valeur  morale,  aient  pu  le  séduire. 

Mais  c’est  surtout  la  personnalité  de  Voltaire  qui  fascine  le  peintre: 
son  courage,  sa  force  au  travail,  sa  lutte  coutre  l’académisme  de  son  temps, 
son  goût  pour  l’élégance,  sa  modestie,  son  manque  d’affectation.  Pour  le 
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portrait  moral  de  Voltaire,  il  s’inspire  des  Réflexions  et  Maximes  de  Vau- 
venargues  dont  il  se  délecte  tant  qu’il  en  recopie  de  longs  passages  dans 
son  Journal  (III,  62-70).  Vauvenargues  raconte,  par  exemple,  que  malgré 
les  hommages  qu’on  lui  rendait,  Voltaire  travaillait  toujours  comme  s’il 
avait  à  commencer  sa  réputation.  Et  Delacroix  de  commenter:  “Je  crois 
qu’il  n’y  a  pas  de  véritable  grand  talent  sans  cette  disposition”  (III,  67). 
Car  il  respecte  et  comprend  cette  assiduité  au  travail.  Voltaire  n’avait-il 
pas  écrit  dans  son  Discours  sur  la  Tragédie  que  “pour  réussir  dans  un  art, 
il  le  faut  cultiver  toute  sa  vie”?  Phrase  faite  pour  exalter  Delacroix,  et 
qu’il  s’empresse  de  recopier  dans  son  Journal  (III,  42)  en  l’accompagnant 
d’un  commentaire  admiratif. 

Professeur  de  modestie  et  d’assiduité,  Voltaire  est  également,  pour 
Delacroix,  une  consolation  dans  sa  maladie.  On  sait  que  le  peintre  a  souffert 
durant  presque  toute  sa  carrière.  Or  c’est  surtout  pendant  les  journées 
où  il  est  obligé  de  garder  la  chambre,  et  même  parfois  le  lit,  qu’il  pense 
avec  le  plus  d’admiration  à  Voltaire.  C’est  la  façon  dont  Voltaire  se  soignait 
qui  l’intéresse.  Vauvenargues  ne  raconte-t-il  pas  que  Voltaire  refusait  de  se 
faire  soigner  pas  des  médecins,  qu’il  avait  pour  principe  que  notre  santé 
dépend  de  nous-mêmes  et  qu’il  mettait  sa  foi  en  l’exacte  observation  d’un 
régime  dont  les  trois  pivots  étaient  la  sobriété,  la  tempérance  en  toutes 
choses  et  un  exercice  modéré?  Delacroix — est-il  besoin  de  le  dire? — recopie 
ce  passage  dans  son  Journal  (III,  68).  Car  dans  cet  homme  qui,  malgré  une 
apparence  débile  et  des  plaintes  constantes  à  propos  de  sa  santé,  vécut 
jusqu’à  l’âge  de  quatre-vingt  quatre  ans,  Delacroix  voit  un  exemple 
encourageant. 

Modèle  de  santé  physique,  Voltaire  est  également,  pour  le  peintre,  un 
modèle  de  santé  en  matière  de  goût — et  notamment  dans  ses  remarques  sur 
l’art.  Delacroix  lit  avec  intérêt  la  préface  à  Mariamne  et  transcrit  les 
opinions  du  philosophe  sur  Racine  et  sur  le  théâtre  en  général.  Il  souligne 
même  la  phrase  suivante,  qui  est  une  véritable  “leçon”:  “Dans  tous  les 
arts,  il  y  a  un  terme  par  delà  lequel  on  ne  peut  plus  avancer”  (I,  370). 
Dans  le  Dictionnaire  'philosophique ,  (article  “Aristote,  Poétique”),  il  lit 
avec  ravissement  la  réplique  de  Voltaire  à  la  “sotte  réflexion”  de  Pascal 
qui  nie  l’existence  d’une  beauté  poétique.  C’est  avec  une  joie  non  dissimulée 
que  Delacroix  recopie  la  réponse  de  Voltaire:  “Nous  n’appelons  beau  que  ce 
qui  cause  à  notre  âme  et  à  nos  sens  du  plaisir  et  de  l’admiration”.  (III,  2) 
Définition  qui  l’enchante,  car  il  déteste  presqu’autant  que  Stendhal  (qu’il 
appelle  affectueusement  le  “pauvre  Beyle”)  les  “pédantesques  définitions 
modernes”  (splendeur  du  bon,  beau  idéal,  beau  à  la  Raphaël).  Et  qui  sait 
si  Stendhal  que  Delacroix  avait  fréquenté — ne  lui  avait  pas  souvent 
parlé  de  cette  promesse  de  bonheur  qui  était  sa  définition  du  beau? 

Baudelaire,  d  ailleurs,  avec  sa  perspicacité  habituelle,  n’a  pas  manqué 
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de  mettre  en  lumière  les  points  de  contact  entre  Delacroix  et  Stendhal.7 
Ressemblance  morale,  tout  d’abord:  tous  deux  sont  jaloux  de  leur  indé¬ 
pendance  et  ne  considèrent  l’argent  que  comme  un  instrument  de  libération. 
Mais  il  y  a  également  les  rapports  de  goût:  tous  deux  préfèrent  les  chansons 
de  Béranger  à  la  poésie  lacustre  et  lunaire  de  certains  Romantiques.  Il  est 
vrai  que  Stendhal  ne  prisait  guère  Voltaire  qu’il  stigmatisait  pour  sa 
sécheresse  et  sa  méchanceté.  Mais  sur  bien  des  points — et  malgré  les  seize 
ans  qui  les  séparent — les  deux  hommes  se  rencontrent.  Delacroix,  ainsi  que 
son  aîné,  se  rattache  plutôt  au  Romantisme  libéral  dont  Mérimée  et  Beyle 
lui-même  sont  les  porte-drapeaux. 

Au  demeurant  Delacroix  prend  une  position  assez  nette  vis-à-vis  de  la 
littérature  contemporaine,  et  qui  n’étonne  pas  chez  cet  admirateur  de 
Voltaire.  Non  seulement— Hubert  Gillot  l’a  bien  montré8— il  considère 
néfaste  l’influence  des  littératures  du  Nord  sur  les  lettres  françaises,  et 
flétrit  les  défauts  du  Romantisme  en  général  (abus  du  détail  et  de  la  couleur 
locale,  mélange  du  comique  et  du  tragique,  sensiblerie,  recherche  de  l’effet 
et  même  du  débraillé),  mais  il  malmène  durement  certains  écrivains  ro¬ 
mantiques  en  particulier.  Le  14  février  1850,  il  écrit  dans  son  Journal  qu’il 
commence  à  prendre  furieusement  en  grippe  les  Chateaubriand  et  les 
Lamartine.  “C’est  l’école  de  l’amour  malade.”  (I,  340)  Des  amants  qui 
pleurent,  des  hymnes  à  l’infini,  la  tristesse  perpétuelle,  le  vague  et  le  faux 
— voilà  le  bilan  de  la  littérature  lamartinienne.  Quant  à  Hugo,  c’est  le 
poète  le  plus  éloigné  de  la  vérité  et  de  la  simplicité;  c’est  aussi  le  poète  de 
l’inachevé,  du  désordre:  “Les  ouvrages  d’Hugo  ressemblent  au  brouillon 
d’un  homme  qui  a  du  talent:  il  dit  tout  ce  qui  lui  vient.”  (III,  435).  Mais 
le  maître  du  mauvais  goût,  selon  Delacroix,  c’est  Balzac.  Il  nourrit  pour  le 
romancier  une  antipathie  personnelle;  il  le  trouve  bruyant  et  vulgaire. 
Cependant  c’est  à  l’écrivain  surtout  qu’il  en  veut:  il  l’accuse  de  se  servir  de 
1’“ argot  du  jour,”  de  ne  décrire  que  des  “figures  méprisables”;  il  lui  prédit 
l’oubli  de  la  postérité  (II,  252).  Après  une  lecture  de  la  “triste”  Eugénie 
Grandet,  il  diagnostique  “l’imperfection  incurable  du  talent”  de  Balzac.  La 


7  Ils  ont  dû  faire  connaissance,  vers  1824,  dans  le  salon  du  baron  du  Gérard.  Sten 
dhal  appellait  le  peintre  un  “élève  de  Tintoret.”  Quant  à  Delacroix,  il  lit  avec  avidité 
la  Vie  de  Rossini  qui  vient  de  paraître,  en  est  profondément  irrité  et  trouve  que 
Stendhal  est  “un  insolent  qui  a  raison  avec  trop  de  hauteur  et  qui  parfois  déraisonne. 
(I  47)  Il  apprendra  d’ailleurs  à  apprécier  l’esprit  et  l’intelligence  (et  même  le  style) 
du  “pauvre  Beyle”  dont  il  aime  à  citer  ce  mot:  “Ne  négligez  rien  de  ce  qui  peut 
vous  faire  grand.”  Autre  détail  amusant:  Alberthe  de  Rubempré,  la  maîtresse  de 
Stendhal  (la  Madame  Azur  des  Souvenirs  d’Egotisme)  n’est  autre  que  la  cousine  de 
Delacroix  Stendhal  a  probablement  été  présenté  par  le  peintre  et  il  est  même  possible 
qu’il  l’ait  remplacé  auprès  de  la  belle  Alberthe.  Détail  qui  fera  sourire  tristement  les 
beylistes:  en  1853  (onze  ans  après  la  mort  de  Beyle)  Delacroix  rend  visite  à  une 
Alberthe  qui  raffolle  de  tables  tournantes:  “Où  est  le  pauvre  Beyle.  (II,  117). 

8  E.  Delacroix,  (Paris,  1928),  pp.  110-133. 
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cause:  “Point  de  mesure,  point  d’ensemble,  point  de  proportion.”  (II,  255). 
Ailleurs  il  se  plaint  des  insupportables  “détails  lilliputiens”  (III,  207),  des 
“mots  de  portière”  et  des  “tableaux  d’après  des  pygmées.”  (III,  300). 

Mais  à  quoi  bon  allonger  la  liste  et  multiplier  les  exemples?  Il  ressort 
assez  clairement  de  ces  quelques  remarques  sur  la  littérature  contemporaine 
que  le  goût  de  Delacroix  pour  Voltaire  n’est  pas  un  accident  passager,  mais 
qu’il  se  trouve  être  en  harmonie  avec  ses  vues  sur  l’art  en  général.  Ne  nous 
étonnons  pas  de  l’entendre  affirmer  que  les  Michel-Ange  et  les  Rousseau, 
génies  imposants  mais  trop  impulsifs,  sont  admirés  des  jeunes  gens,  et  que 
seuls  “les  hommes  à  la  Racine,  à  la  Voltaire,  sont  admirés  des  esprits  mûrs.” 
(II,  281). 

L’autre  leçon — celle-là  plus  générale — qui  ressort  de  la  lecture  du  Journal 
de  Delacroix,  c’est  que  non  seulement  certains  Romantiques  ont  le  goût 
moins  “romantique”  qu’on  ne  le  pense,  mais  que  la  génération  née  autour 
de  1800  est  encore  solidement  enracinée  dans  le  dix -huitième  siècle.  Qu’un 
Henri  Beyle  se  nourrisse  d’idéologie,  cela  n’est  guère  surprenant:  après 
tout,  il  est  né  sous  l’Ancien  Régime,  en  1783,  et  sa  formation  intellectuelle 
doit  beaucoup,  il  nous  l’a  suffisamment  répété,  à  son  grand’père  Gagnon, 
cet  homme  “à  la  Fontenelle.”  Mais  qu’un  Delacroix  lise,  relise,  recopie  et 
savoure  Voltaire,  qu’il  y  trouve  une  source  de  méditation;  ou  qu’une 
Mathilde  de  La  Mole,  jeune  fille  romanesque  et  imprudente  s’il  en  fut, 
vienne  chercher  en  secret,  dans  la  bibliothèque  de  son  père,  la  Princesse  de 
Babylone — voilà  qui  est  révélateur.  Certes,  il  ne  s’agit  ici  que  d’un  peintre 
et  d’une  héroïne  de  roman — mais  tout  bourgeois  qui  se  respecte  possède 
également  son  édition  des  œuvres  de  Voltaire.  Baudelaire  avait-il  tellement 
tort  de  prétendre  s’ennuyer  en  France  “parce  que  tout  le  monde  y  ressemble 
a  Voltaire.”?9  Le  siecle  du  romantisme  est  aussi — ne  l’oublions  pas — le 
siècle  des  Homais. 

Finalement  et  cette  idée  ne  peut  être  qu’amorcée  dans  un  exposé  aussi 
bref— il  conviendrait  d’élargir  le  débat,  et  de  se  demander  une  fois  de  plus  si, 
en  dépit  de  la  solidarité  entre  les  arts  qui  constitue  sans  aucun  doute  une  des 
caractéristiques  du  Romantisme,  il  n’est  pas  imprudent  de  se  servir  de 
certains  termes  trop  généraux  sans  suffisamment  marquer  les  différences 
de  tempérament,  de  moyens  d’expression  et  de  goût  qui  séparent,  à  une 
meme  époque,  des  artistes  opérant  dans  des  domaines  aussi  divers  que  la 
littérature,  la  musique  et  la  peinture.  On  succombe  peut-être  trop  facile¬ 
ment  à  la  tentation  de  parler  du  Romantisme  comme  s’il  s’agissait  là 
d’un  phénomène  invariable.  Certes,  les  “Romantiques”  eux-mêmes— on 
dira  que  ce  n’est  pas  une  excuse — nous  y  ont  conviés,  et  le  critique  est  sans 

9  Mon  Coeur  mis  à  nu,  XXIX. 
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doute  moins  coupable  que  lorsqu’il  s’efforce  de  démontrer  ces  “corres¬ 
pondances”  entre  les  arts  à  des  époques  antérieures.  Encore  faudrait-il 
poser  la  question  avec  honnêteté:  se  demander,  par  exemple,  ce  que  veut 
dire  l’adjectif  “romantique”  quand  on  l’applique  à  un  Delacroix,  ce  que 
signifie  ce  mot  en  musique,  en  peinture  (ou  lorsqu’un  peintre  parle  de 
littérature) — et  s’il  ne  convient  pas  d’être  particulièrement  circonspect  en 
critique  quand  on  passe  d’un  art  à  un  autre. 

Yale  University 


Mark  Twain  and  Paul  Bourget 

by  L.  Clark  Keating 

F 

1  J  A  RT  ,V  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  century,  Americans  were  still  con¬ 
scious  of  their  debt  to  France.  The  names  of  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau 
recalled  the  comradeship  of  the  Revolution.  For  their  part  Frenchmen  were 
still  aware  of  the  role  their  country  had  played  in  helping  to  found  the 
United  States.  As  time  went  on  it  was  inevitable  that  this  mutual  admira¬ 
tion  should  pale.  Americans  raised  on  the  frontier  were  skeptical  of  all 
things  non -American.  Criticism  or  even  ridicule  of  French  ways  was  heard 
in  America,  and  Frenchmen  reacted  in  a  like  manner  toward  the  United 
States. 

Mark  Twain  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  tendency  toward  ridicule  of 
Europe.  Twain  lived  outside  the  United  States  for  long  periods  of  time,  but 
like  many  another  exile  he  but  grudgingly  admitted  the  virtues  of  Europe. 
As  Bernard  DeVoto  remarked,  Twain  was  not  “the  good  little  boy  of  Bos¬ 
ton,”  ready  to  admire  everything  European.  The  publication  of  The  Inno¬ 
cents  Abroad  in  1869  was  but  the  beginning  of  Twain’s  lifelong  observation 
of  Europe,  and  as  he  was  proud  of  America’s  mission  as  a  scientific  and 
democratic  nation,  European  culture  had  little  appeal  for  him. 

It  was  many  years  after  the  appearance  of  The  Innocents  Abroad  that  a 
Frenchman,  like  Clemens  a  skeptic  and  patriot,  but  resembling  him  in  little 
else,  set  sail  for  America.  In  fact  in  Paul  Bourget  we  have  the  perfect  antith¬ 
esis  of  Clemens.  Certain  of  France’s  superiority,  he  was  afraid  lest  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  democratic  principles  and  her  materialism  should  have  a  harmful  in¬ 
fluence  on  Europe.  In  the  light  of  their  prejudices,  therefore,  neither  Twain 
nor  Bourget  might  seem  likely  to  be  an  impartial  observer.  In  point  of  fact 
their  originality  as  students  of  an  alien  culture  stems  largely  from  their  ap¬ 
parent  shortcomings.  Both  France  and  the  United  States  had  long  been  ex¬ 
porting  open-minded  and  cultured  gentlemen.  It  was  time  for  a  change. 
Bourget,  although  endowed  with  a  remarkable  critical  faculty,  was  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  narrow  and  chauvinistic  Frenchman.  Twain  was  equally  nar¬ 
row.  Each  man  was  to  write  a  book  about  his  travels  in  the  other’s  country, 
and  these  accounts  are  evidence  of  America’s  changing  attitude  toward 
Europe  and  of  Europe’s  new  estimate  of  America. 

When  Paul  Bourget  left  for  America  he  was  already  the  author  of  books 
on  Italy  and  England,  and  he  spoke  English  fairly  well,  this  in  contrast  to 
Twain  s  ignorance  of  Irench.  Bourget  knew  Henry  James,  had  discussed 
America  with  him,  and  in  Cosmopolis  had  invented  American  characters. 
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In  coming  to  America  he  hoped  to  deepen  his  knowledge.  If  Twain,  for  his 
part,  was  determined  to  make  fun  of  European  culture,  Bourget,  by  way  of 
contrast,  hoped  to  find  a  culture  to  study.  Lacking  humor  he  was  to  take 
everything  seriously.  Twain  was  to  make  a  joke  of  everything. 

The  two  men  had  received  as  dissimilar  an  education  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  Those  who  live  in  Missouri  today  can  imagine  with  difficulty  what 
life  wTas  like  in  1805,  the  year  of  Clemens’s  birth.  Where  towns  and  cities 
now  are,  there  were  then  only  scattered  settlements  and  cabins  in  the  woods. 
Buckskin  and  homespun  wrere  the  usual  clothing  of  the  settlers.  Civiliza¬ 
tion,  where  it  penetrated  the  wilds,  came  with  the  pioneers  and  trappers 
who  paddled  down  the  rivers.  Luxuries  such  as  could  be  obtained,  came  by 
flatboat  and  keelboat. 

This  was  the  land  in  which  Samuel  Clemens  grew  up,  and  there  he  had 
a  happy  boyhood.  Books  were  few,  but  there  was  much  to  learn  from  canoe 
trips,  hikes  in  the  woods,  and  the  exploration  of  nearby  caves.  In  the  kitchen 
he  heard  wild  tales,  and  wffiat  he  heard  he  never  forgot.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  his  parents  neglected  him.  The  elder  Clemens,  though  not  a  pious  man, 
respected  the  ethics  of  the  Bible.  Twain’s  mother  was  more  religious,  and 
though  gentle  in  spirit,  she  had  a  remarkable  strength  of  character. 

The  Clermont-Ferrand  of  the  same  period,  or  even  that  of  two  decades 
later,  wffien  Paul  Bourget  was  bom,  was  altogether  different.  In  two  hundred 
years  this  French  university  town  had  changed  but  little.  If  it  lacked  pic¬ 
turesqueness  it  possessed  the  charm  of  an  age-old  cultural  tradition.  In  this 
setting  the  biographers  of  Paul  Bourget  depict  for  us  a  precocious  boy  who 
read  the  French  poets  and  Shakespeare  before  he  was  seven.  He  took  long 
walks  in  the  country  with  his  father,  a  professor  of  mathematics.  On  such 
occasions  he  was  talked  to  not  about  childish  things  but  of  geology,  astron¬ 
omy  and  history.  His  grandfather  also  took  him  walking  and  taught  him 
botany  and  the  Latin  names  of  the  plants.  Everywhere  he  went  his  feet 

were  guided.  , 

The  formal  studies  of  Twain  and  Bourget  are  also  full  of  contrasts.  Both 

boys  disliked  school,  but  for  different  reasons.  Clemens  detested  all  disci¬ 
pline,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  avoided  fixed  schedules.  As  he  preferred  to 
learn  a  trade  he  left  school  early.  Bourget,  who  enjoyed  reading  m  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  library,  found  himself  so  far  above  his  classmates  that  their  ignorance 

annoyed  him.  . 

Both  boys  lost  their  faith  early.  Clemens  despite  his  father  s  religious  in¬ 
difference,  lived  in  a  fairly  pious  atmosphere,  but  he  reacted  against  it  and 
came  to  regard  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews  as  a  repellent  personage.  Predesti¬ 
nation  he  continued  to  believe  in,  and  he  practiced  a  Puritanical  morality. 
Young  Bourget,  although  in  a  different  fashion,  had  a  similar  experience. 
The  reading  of  Voltaire  and  the  freethinkers  turned  him  away  from  his 
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church,  but  like  Clemens  he  was  attracted  to  determinism  and  considered 
himself  a  fatalist. 

At  the  time  of  his  baccalauréat,  Bourget  began  to  show  an  interest  in  fe¬ 
male  psychology.  In  this  he  was  far  removed  from  young  Clemens  who, 
even  in  his  maturity,  shrank  from  a  consideration  of  “women,”  preferring 
for  the  most  part  to  portray  sweet  and  simple  girls.  With  Bourget  adultery 
was  not  a  subject  to  be  avoided  and,  despite  the  fact  that  he  came  from  a 
happy  family,  most  of  his  early  novels  dealt  with  the  eternal  triangle. 
Clemens  was  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  In  his  works  he  was  generally  almost 
prudish,  but  with  men  he  relished  a  barnyard  story.  More  Rabelaisian  than 
boulevardier,  his  conversation  would  have  shocked  the  author  of  La  Physio¬ 
logie  de  l’amour  moderne,  while  the  frankness  of  the  latter  would  have  dis¬ 
gusted  him.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  vast  terrain  where  these  two  minds  could 
never  meet,  and  from  this  stemmed  a  misunderstanding  impossible  of  solu¬ 
tion,  and  a  breeder  of  mutual  dislike. 

As  in  most  other  ways,  Clemens  differed  from  Bourget  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  chose  his  career.  When  Sam  left  home  to  go  east  he  had  no  fixed 
plans,  but  since  he  had  been  a  printer’s  helper,  he  worked  at  that  trade, 
occasionally  penning  a  funny  story  to  fill  out  a  column.  After  a  year  of 
wandering  he  was  back  in  Hannibal  only  to  leave  town  with  his  brother. 
After  this  he  was  a  Mississippi  river  pilot  and  a  Confederate  soldier.  Finally 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Virginia  City  Gazette  he  told  the  famous  jumping-frog 
story,  and  his  writing  career  had  begun.  His  first  foreign  journey  was  to 
Hawaii.  On  his  return  he  wrote  articles  and  lectures  about  the  islands.  Suc¬ 
cess  came  quickly,  and  the  author  of  The  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County 
had  made  a  modest  start  toward  a  reputation  as  a  writer. 

If  Clemens’s  beginnings  were  modest  and  tentative,  Bourget’s  early  ca¬ 
reer  offers  a  magnificent  contrast.  Having  decided  to  become  a  writer,  he 
was  successively  a  teacher,  journalist  and  essayist,  and  with  determination 
and  hard  work  he  established  himself  in  his  profession.  In  1870  he  also 
found  himself  in  the  middle  of  a  war,  but  his  experiences  were  more  sombre 
than  those  of  Clemens.  All  things  considered,  however,  Bourget  was  a  man 
of  less  experience  than  the  American.  Most  of  what  he  knew  he  had  learned 
from  reading  or  from  his  family.  He  was  not,  like  Clemens,  a  man  of  action. 

When  Mark  1  wain  heard  about  a  proposed  pleasure  trip  to  Europe,  the 
first  sea  voyage  with  such  a  purpose,  according  to  its  sponsor,  his  imagina¬ 
tion  was  aroused.  Hawaii  had  been  enjoyable.  Europe  should  be  even  better. 
To  finance  his  passage  he  asked  the  editor  of  Alta  California  to  hire  him  as 
a  writer,  and  to  his  surprise  his  application  was  accepted. 

When  he  set  sail  for  Europe  Clemens  knew  what  was  expected  of  him: 
humorous  anecdotes  and  satirical  opinions  such  as  he  had  written  about 
Hawaii.  He  had  no  doubts  as  to  his  ability  to  fill  the  bill.  Although  he  had 
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never  seen  Europe  he  was  certain  the  trip  would  provide  him  with  good 

copy.  .  . 

Clemens  was  enthusiastic  about  Paris.  He  wrote:  “We  shall  visit  many 
great  cities,  but  we  shall  find  none  so  enchanting  as  this.”  Versailles  de¬ 
lighted  him  also.  Even  the  French  police  seemed  charming.  He  said:  “We 
are  measurably  superior  to  the  French  in  some  things,  but  they  are  immeas¬ 
urably  our  betters  in  others.”  In  the  same  mood  of  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  he  wrote  a  little  later: 

“We  have  come  five  hundred  miles  by  rail  through  the  heart  of  France. 
What  a  bewitching  land  it  is!  What  a  garden  ...  all  is  orderly  and  beautiful 
—everything  is  charming  to  the  eye  .  .  .  such  glimpses  of  a  pleasant  land 
...  I  have  observed  that  Frenchmen  abroad  seldom  wholly  give  up  the  idea 
of  going  back  to  France  some  time  or  other.  I  am  not  surprised  at  it  now. 
Annecy  too  was  a  revelation  of  beauty.  In  sum,  nearly  everything  pleased 

hl  When  Clemens  criticized  France  adversely,  he  generally  did  so  in  the 
name  of  democracy  and  liberty.  For  him  the  French  Revolution  was  a  glo¬ 
rious  event,  and  as  he  detested  royalty  as  a  symbol  of  oppression,  he  did 
not  even  enjoy  his  visit  to  Saint-Denis,  the  burial  place  of  the  French 

kings  He  preferred  Père  Lachaise  cemetery,  of  which  he  said:  I  his  place 

is  sacred  to  a  nobler  royalty-the  royalty  of  heart  and  brain  ” 

The  pictures  in  the  Louvre  were  wasted  on  Clemens,  and  he  tried,  not 
too  successfully,  to  make  fun  of  them.  Romantic  literature,  too  left  him 
cold.  He  thought  the  poet  Lamartine  a  ridiculous  sentimentalist.  Frenc 
mores  were  the  subject  of  quips.  He  made  fun  of  the  lack  of  soap  in  t  e 
hotels.  He  thought  the  billiard  tables  unspeakable.  He  began  to  accuse  the 
French  of  hypocrisy,  calling  their  vaunted  politeness  insincere  If  these 
strictures  seem  harsh,  the  fact  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  since  they  were 
written  at  a  period  when  Clemens  was  fairly  well  disposed  toward  France. 

The  French  language  gave  Twain  his  best  opportunity  to  be  funny -  He 
had  always  pretended  to  find  foreign  tongues  ridiculous,  and  the  literal 

translation  that  he  made  of  The  Jumping  Frog  is  a  c  _  ^adlt  fairly 
never  became  fluent  in  French,  Clemens  eventually  learned  to  read  it  fairly 

W1n  sum  Clemens  liked  the  country  and  found  it  beautiful  He  admired  its 
government,  its  people,  its  landscape  and  its  monuments.  At  the  same  time 
he  amused  himself  with  his  favorite  subjects  :  art,  language  and  custo  . 

When  Paul  Bourget  accepted  James  Gordon  Bennett  s  invitation  to  visit 
the  United  States  and  write  his  impressions,  his  state  of  mind  was  very 
different  from  that  of  Mark  Twain  when  he  sailed  for  Europe.  get  too 
had  his  prejudices,  but  he  was  already  an  established  author.  As  befitted 
novehst  who  dealt  more  frequently  with  the  classes  than  with  the  masses, 
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he  began  his  tour  by  a  visit  to  Newport,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  the  fab¬ 
ulous  Mrs.  Jack  Gardiner.  Here  in  an  atmosphere  of  luxury  so  exaggerated 
that  it  offended  his  taste,  Bourget  studied  high  society.  He  had  to  know  the 
haunts  of  the  wealthy,  he  explained,  because  “la  vie  mondaine,  si  vide  pa- 
raisse-t-elle  et  si  factice,  tient  toujours  par  de  profondes  fibres  secrètes  au 
pays  dont  elle  est  la  fleur,  quelquefois  insipide,  plus  souvent  empoisonnée.” 

Bourget  next  visited  New  York,  where  he  was  fascinated  by  the  city’s 
seamier  side,  its  flophouses,  immigrant  quarters,  Chinatown  and  the  bow¬ 
ery.  The  poverty  and  vice  that  he  saw  upset  him,  and  he  was  moved  to 
comment  sympathetically.  Still,  his  manner  of  inquiry  was  a  trifle  ridicu¬ 
lous.  Dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  he  went  about  with  a  burly  detective, 
viewing  the  more  dismal  sights  with  as  much  repugnance  as  earnestness. 

For  his  trip  south  he  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  former  staff  officer 
of  General  Grant,  who  had  established  himself  in  the  south  as  a  planter 
and  surgeon,  and  who  served  as  father-confessor  to  a  nearby  community  of 
freed  negroes.  At  the  Colonel’s  invitation  Bourget  took  part  in  a  man-hunt 
which  he  describes  with  undeniable  skill. 

Bourget  also  visited  the  new  cities  of  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and 
from  his  talks  with  the  shrewd  and  beloved  Archbishop  Ireland  he  acquired 
information  about  the  labor  movement  and  the  relation  of  church  and  state 
in  America.  He  learned  to  his  surprise  that  a  prince  of  the  church  did  not 
consider  democracy  evil.  Later  in  his  conversations  with  Cardinal  Gibbons 
in  Baltimore  he  heard  similarly  liberal  sentiments  and  was  deeply  impressed 
thereby. 

Bourget ’s  comments  on  the  frontier,  which  Twain  knew  so  well,  are  rather 
amusing.  For  his  misfortune,  Bourget  was  taken  in  by  someone  who  told 
him  yarns  resembling  The  Jumping  Frog.  Even  before  visiting  America  he 
had  heard  the  frontier  gag,  “Don’t  shoot  the  pianist.  He  is  doing  his  best!” 
And  he  was  moved  to  comment  sententiously,  “dangereux  bouge,  dont  les 
habitués  jouaient  du  revolver  à  la  moindre  querelle.”  On  the  far  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  was  his  farthest  point  of  penetration,  Bourget  imagined 
a  romantic  maquis,  of  which  he  said  with  a  shudder  of  delight,  “Une  fois 
les  giands  centres  quittés,  l’Amerique  continue  d’être  le  pays  des  coups  de 
main  exécutés  avec  une  audace  qu’aucun  danger  n’arrête.” 

The  glance  that  Bourget  bestowed  on  the  colleges  of  Harvard  and  Welles¬ 
ley  delighted  him.  He  liked  their  freedom  from  state  control,  and  their  in¬ 
tellectual,  social  and  athletic  programs.  But  he  was  particularly  astonished 
and  pleased  at  the  freedom  of  the  girls  of  Wellesley.  He  was  amazed  to 
learn  that  both  men  and  women  students  worked  to  pay  their  tuition.  He 
noted  the  absence  of  grisettes”  and  marvelled  at  American  morality. 
American  education,  he  thought,  was  an  excellent  preparation  for  life,  but 
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he  expressed  the  fear  that  American  studies  were  losing  their  purely  intel¬ 
lectual  character. 

He  noted  also  that  humor  was  an  important  part  of  the  American  char¬ 
acter,  but  he  was  shocked  by  its  violence  and  bitterness.  Unfortunately  he 
said  nothing  about  America’s  most  famous  humorists,  but  from  his  defini¬ 
tion  of  American  humor  we  can  infer  that  he  came  close  to  understanding 
Mark  Twain’s  kind  of  fun.  He  wrote:  “Le  principe  national  du  rire  n’est 
pas,  comme  chez  nous,  le  sous-entendu  fin  et  polisson.  C’est  la  cocasserie 
froide  et  absurdement  inattendue.” 

Bourget’s  conclusions  seem  today  to  be  full  of  paradoxes,  for  he  compared 
American  democracy  to  that  of  Europe  and  declared  that  they  had  nothing 
in  common.  In  America,  he  said,  democracy  works  for  the  individual.  In 
France  it  tends  rather  toward  a  universal  leveling.  In  other  words,  his  visit 
served  mainly  to  confirm  his  prejudices.  Despite  his  American  trip  he  had 
nothing  better  to  propose  to  his  compatriots  than  a  return  to  the  ancien 
régime.  In  the  field  of  applied  science  he  was  more  impressed,  and  he  thought 

France  might  do  well  to  imitate  us.  . 

Finally,  Outre-Mer,  whatever  its  faults,  represents  an  honest  appraisal. 
If  its  author  did  not  always  understand  what  he  saw,  he  did  understand  a 
good  deal,  and  he  laid  aside  for  once  the  considerations  of  birth  and  fortune 
that  make  his  novels  a  veritable  school  of  snobbery. 


When  Bourget’s  articles  were  being  published  in  the  New  York  Herald 
and  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Mark  Twain  happened  to  be  m  Pans.  He 
decided  at  once  to  reply  and  he  entitled  his  article  “What  M.  Bourget 
Thinks  of  Us  ”  In  the  Innocents  Clemens  had  already  noted  with  disap¬ 
proval  the  American  tendency  to  react  over-hastily  to  foreign  criticism,  but 
this  opinion  was  no  deterrent  to  his  own  irritation.  He  was  annoyed  that 
Newport,  which  he  considered  untypical,  should  be  taken  seriously,  u 
whafT really  angered  him,  was  the  self-assurance  with  which  Bourget  had 
classified  American  women  according  to  his  preconceived  notions.  The  use 
of  the  word  “woman,”  or  “la  femme”  seemed  to  Clemens  to  reduce  women 
to  a  purely  sexual  role,  and  this  he  thought  inexcusable.  In  replying  he  re¬ 
lied  on  his  usual  mixture  of  broad  humor  and  sly  sarcasm,  leaving  Bourget 
a  dangerous  choice.  If  he  took  Twain  too  seriously  he  ran  the  risk  of  ap¬ 
pearing  ridiculous.  Bourget  had  written,  for  instance  that  Americans  were 
interested  in  genealogy,  and  anxious  to  find  out  who  their  grandfathers 
were  To  that  Twain  replied,  “And  in  France?  According  to  the  novels 
your  famous  M.  Bourget,  in  your  country  adultery  is  the  rule.  Frenchmen 
do  not  seek  to  know  their  grandfather.”  If  not  a  polite  remark  it  vas  i 
view  of  Bourget’s  plots,  a  clever  one.  No  one  in  France,  said  Twain,  had 
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objected  to  Bourget’s  novels.  No  one  called  him  a  liar.  Why?  Doubtless  be¬ 
cause  he  spoke  the  truth  about  the  society  he  described. 

A  reply  soon  came  from  Max  O’Rell  (P.  Blouet),  the  author  of  John  Bull 
et  son  île,  and  was  published  in  the  North  American  Review.  O’Rell  was 
angry,  and  so  he  too  attempted  sarcasm.  Mark  Twain,  he  said, 

does  not  like  M.  Bourget’s  articles  on  America.  To  tell  the  truth  I  do  not  either. 
Mark  Twain,  however,  only  read  the  English  translation  of  Outre-Mer  .  .  . 
The  translation  is  clumsy,  and  gives  no  idea  of  the  original.  I  had  this  advan¬ 
tage  over  Mark  Twain  that  I  read  Outre-Mer  in  French  and  I  found  the  sauce 
almost  good  enough  to  make  me  enjoy  the  fish  .  .  . 

M.  Bourget’s  analysis  of  character  is  so  subtle  that  his  dissected  subject  is  re¬ 
duced  to  threads  that  often  are  hardly  tangible.  On  that  account  the  book  will 
pass  over  the  heads  of  many  Americans,  and  will  not  be  thoughtfully  and  prof¬ 
itably  read  by  them.  It  has  passed  over  Mark  Twain’s  head.  Outre-Mer,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  work  of  a  great  man  of  letters  and  a  gentleman.  If  the  book  will  not 
teach  much  to  the  French  or  anything  to  the  American,  it  ought  to  have  achieved 
at  least  one  object  Mark  Twain  might  certainly  have  derived  from  its  perusal 
a  lesson  in  politeness  and  good  manners. 

As  for  Mark  Twain’s  dig  to  the  effect  that  Zola’s  La  Terre  was  an  even 
more  accurate  picture  of  France,  M.  Blouet  was  outraged,  as  well  he  might 
have  been. 

Twain  s  second  attack  was  not  long  in  coming,  and  it  was  even  more 
sarcastic  than  his  first.  Pretending  that  Bourget  had  dictated  M.  Blouet’s 
reply>  he  attacked  Bourget  for  his  violent  and  humorless  reaction.  Pretend¬ 
ing  to  turn  the  other  cheek  he  wrote, 

/  will  tell  you  what  I  think  will  be  the  very  thing.  We  will  swap  anecdotes. 
I  will  take  your  anecdote  and  you  take  mine.  I  will  say  to  the  dukes  and  counts 
and  princes  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  France:  “Ha,  Hal  You  must  have  a 
pretty  hard  time  trying  to  find  out  who  your  grandfathers  were?” 

They  will  merely  smile  indifferently  and  not  feel  hurt,  because  they  can  trace 
their  lineage  back  through  the  centuries. 

And  you  will  hurl  mine  at  every  individual  in  the  American  nation,  saying: 

And  you  must  have  a  pretty  hard  time  trying  to  find  out  who  your  fathers 
were.  They  will  merely  smile  indifferently,  and  not  feel  hurt,  because  they 
haven’t  any  difficulty  in  finding  their  fathers. 

Do  you  get  the  idea?  The  whole  harm  in  the  anecdote  is  in  the  point,  you  see: 
and  when  we  swap  them  around  that  way,  they  haven’t  any. 

That  settles  it  perfectly  and  beautifully,  and  I  am  glad  I  thought  of  it.  I  am 
very  glad  indeed,  M.  Bourget;  for  it  was  just  that  wee  thing  that  caused  the 
whole  difficulty  and  made  you  dictate  the  reply,  and  your  amanuensis  call  me 
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all  those  hard  names  which  the  magazines  dislike  so.  And  I  did  it  all  in  fun, 
too,  trying  to  cap  your  funny  story  with  another  one— on  the  give-and-take 
principle,  you  know — which  is  American.  I  didn’t  know  that  with  the  French 
it  was  all  give  and  no  take,  and  you  didn’t  tell  me.  But  now  that  I  have  made 
everything  comfortable  again,  and  fixed  both  anecdotes  so  that  they  can  never 
have  any  point  any  more,  I  know  you  will  forgive  me. 

At  this  point  Bourget’s  defender  had  the  good  sense  to  leave  the  lists. 
And  whether  because  of  Twain’s  mischievous  attack  or  for  other  reasons, 
Bourget  seldom  mentioned  America  thereafter.  As  he  grew  older,  he  grew 
more  and  more  conservative,  and  urged  upon  his  country  courses  of  action 
quite  the  opposite  of  those  he  had  admired  in  the  United  States.  Democ¬ 
racy,  science  and  the  melting-pot  he  disapproved  of  strongly,  and  he  saw 
salvation  for  France  only  in  a  return  to  the  traditional  church  and  the 

monarchy.  .  , 

For  his  part,  Clemens  was  to  remain  for  a  long  tune  in  contact  witn 

France,  but  his  affection  turned  to  bitterness.  The  Dreyfus  case  upset  him. 
The  French  Revolution  became  a  story  of  sadism  and  cruelty.  His  book  on 
Jeanne  d’Arc  pictured  his  heroine  as  the  victim  of  a  perfidious  and  ungrate¬ 
ful  nation.  And  as  he  came  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  Bismarck- 
ian  Germany,  he  belittled  democracy  in  both  France  and  America. 

As  for  Bourget,  his  book  was  to  serve  as  a  model  for  generations  of 
French  observors  in  America.  And  we  must  confess  that  this  anti-Protest¬ 
ant  anti-democratic  Frenchman  understood  America  far  better  than  many 
of  Ms  successors,  who  had,  at  least,  the  advantage  of  setting  out  for  Amer¬ 
ica  with  a  copy  of  Outre-Mer  in  their  pockets. 

George  Washington  University 


Prévost-Paradol,  Political  Essayist 

by  Richard  M.  Chadbourne 

In  THE  LARGELY  UNCHARTED  history  of  the  French  essay,  a 
special  place  of  honor,  just  below  greatness,  belongs  to  Lucien  Prévost- 
Paradol.  It  was  in  our  own  national  capital,  as  Napoleon  the  Third’s  am¬ 
bassador,  that  this  enigmatic  figure  died  by  his  own  hand  in  1870.  To  such 
a  tragic  death  at  forty-one  he  had  apparently  been  led  by  his  thwarted  hopes 
for  a  peaceful  era  of  political  reform  in  France,  preying  upon  an  already 
deep-seated  and  perhaps  incurable  melancholy.  Brilliant  normalien,  pupil  of 
the  historian  Mignet,  friend  and  correspondent  of  Taine,  irrepressible  critic 
of  the  Second  Empire  for  the  Courrier  du  Dimanche,  the  Journal  des  Débats, 
and  briefly  La  Presse,  unsuccessful  opposition  candidate  for  the  Corps  Lé¬ 
gislatif  and  finally  rallié  à  l’Empire,  Prévost-Paradol  remains  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  j  ournalists  and  acute  political  thinkers  of  nineteenth-century 
France.  However,  despite  the  recognition  he  has  received  as  a  leading 
spokesman  of  Liberalism  and,  largely  through  the  posthumous  influence  of 
his  prophetic  book,  La  France  Nouvelle  (1868)  as  one  of  the  spiritual  fa¬ 
thers  of  the  Third  Republic,  no  truly  well  rounded  appraisal  of  his  work  has 
yet  appeared.1  His  place  in  political  history  has  been  fairly  well  defined;  his 
place  in  literary  history,  less  so. 

Yet  Prévost-Paradol  belongs  as  much  to  literature  as  to  politics.  His 
Latin  thesis  on  Jonathan  Swift,  it  is  true,  and  his  Eloge  de  Bernardin  de 
Saint-Pierre  might  as  well  be  forgotten;  but  his  Etudes  sur  les  moralistes 
français  still  has  vitality,  as  have  his  best  essays  in  literature,  among  them 
those  on  Demosthenes,  Tacitus,  Seneca,2  Lamennais,  and  Renan.3  Litera¬ 
ture  was  for  him  not  only  a  refuge  and  a  consolation;  it  was  also  nourish¬ 
ment  to  sustain  him  in  the  political  battle.  The  interplay  of  the  sense  of 
literature  and  the  sense  of  politics  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  strongest  elements 

1  See  Sainte-Beuve  in  Nouveaux  Landis,  Vol.  I;  Edmond  Scherer  in  Etudes  sur  la 
littérature  contemporaine,  Vols.  I,  III,  IV;  Roger  Soltau  in  French  Political  Thought 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (New  Haven:  Yale  U.  Press,  1931),  pp.  254-258;  Octave 
Gréard,  Prévost-Paradol,  Etude  suivie  d’un  choix  de  lettres  (Paris:  Hachette  1894V 
cA)ibert;  Un  (frand  Libéral>  Prévost-Paradol  (Paris:  Charpentier,  Fasquelle’ 
1931).  Scherers  and  Gréard ’s  studies  remain  the  most  penetrating.  (The  latter’s 
work  wdl  be  referred  to  as  “Gréard”  in  our  text). 

In  the  Nouveaux  Essais  de  politique  et  de  littérature  (Paris  :  Michel  Lévy  1862) 
(To  be  referred  to  as  NEPL  in  our  text). 

3  In  the  Essais  de  politique  et  de  littérature  (Paris  :  Michel  Lévy  1859)  (To  be 
referred  to  as  EPL  in  our  text). 
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in  his  work.  “Je  ne  fais  guère  de  littérature,”  he  wrote,  “sans  songer  à  la 
politique;  ...  je  n’écris  point  sur  la  politique  sans  quelque  préoccupation 
littéraire”  (. NEPL ,  p.  i).  Today,  when  literature  and  politics  are  more  than 
ever  estranged  and  the  ability  to  unite  them  has  become  a  rare  virtue, 
Prévost-Paradol’s  dual  concern  may  hold  valuable  lessons  for  us.  It  is,  in 
any  case,  chiefly  as  a  political  essayist,  as  the  author  of  the  Essais  de  poli¬ 
tique  et  de  littérature  and  their  sequel,  together  with  Quelques  Pages  d’histoire 
contemporaine ,4  that  he  will  be  evoked  here,  in  an  effort  to  define  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  that  genre.  .  , 

The  problem  he  faced  is  a  perennial  one.  In  our  own  time,  it  has  been 

summed  up  by  George  Orwell,  whose  whole  ambition,  as  he  tells  us,  was 
“to  make  political  writing  into  an  art”  and  whose  starting  point  for  this 
difficult  venture  was,  like  Prévost-Paradol’s,  “a  feeling  of  partisanship,  a 
sense  of  injustice.”6  Impressive  examples  guided  the  French  journalist  m 
the  formation  of  his  talent:  the  great  French  tradition  of  literary  writing  m 
the  field  of  politics,  from  Montesquieu  and  Rousseau  to  his  revered  master 
Tocqueville  ;  brilliant  English  pamphleteers  such  as  Swift  and  Junius;  t  e 
polemical  journalists  of  his  own  era  in  France,  Paul-Loms  Courier  and 
others,  with  whom  André  Billy  has  correctly  associated  him.  Within  the 
peculiar  and  often  exasperating  limitations  of  the  periodical  essay,  Prevost- 
Paradol  had  to  meet  the  challenge  for  himself  and  try  to  win 
journalism  “droit  de  cité  dans  les  régions  les  plus  elevees  de  la  httérature 
Prévost-Paradol  quoted  in  Gréard,  p.  70).  Out  of  the  most  ephemeral  o 
literary  genres,  he  had  to  make  something  durable.  How  did  he  go  about 
this  almost  impossible  task  and  what  measure  of  success  did  he  achieve 
How  in  his  manner  of  conceiving  and  handling  his  major  themes,  did 
try  to  give  depth  and  some  degree  of  universality  to  the  passing  issues 

“ STheygreat  bulk  of  Prévost-Paradol’s  political  thought  revolves  around  his 
criticism  of  the  Second  Empire  and  much  of  that  criticism,  especially  m 
weekly  pieces  for  the  Courrier  du  Dimandus  (collected  us  Quelques  Pag 

1860's  when  the  Emperor  began  to  make  serious  efforts  to  liberalize  is 

.  Quelques  Pages  d’histoire 

nurrier  du  Dimanche' ,rom 

I860  to  1864,  will  be  referred  to .a»  ^  Harcourt,  Brace,  1953) ,  p.  9. 

6  George  Orwell,  Such,  Such  (Paris  •  Les  Œuvres  Représentatives,  1931), 

e  André  Billy,  Les  Écrivains  de  combat  (Bans .  Les  uhuvres  p 

pp.  47-48. 
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régime.  Prévost-Paradol’s  role,  which  has  sometimes  been  misrepresented 
as  simply  that  of  an  attacker  and  negator,  was  as  much  to  encourage  these 
efforts  as  to  expose  injustices.  Unlike  Victor  Hugo,  who  fulminated  from 
his  rock,  often  with  incomparable  poetic  power,  against  the  coup  d’état  and 
the  crude  police-state  tactics  of  the  early  years,  and  whose  Second  Empire 
is  a  grimly  comic  ogre,  Prévost-Paradol  shows  us,  with  much  more  truth,  a 
government  of  personal  authoritarianism  trying  to  pull  itself  up  by  its  own 
bootstraps  to  the  level  of  responsible  parliamentary  rule.  His  Second  Em¬ 
pire  is  an  equally  absurd  monster,  but  one  not  quite  beyond  redemption. 
His  function  was  not  only  to  pin  down  its  ambiguities  and  self-contradic¬ 
tions  but  to  guide  it,  in  this  crucial  phase  of  its  development,  toward  true 
freedom.  His  criticism,  therefore,  appears  most  often  in  the  broad  context 
of  what  had  been  the  dominant  problem  of  French  political  life  since  the 
Revolution,  the  problem  of  reconciling  liberty  and  order.  “Serons-nous  ja¬ 
mais  un  peuple  libre?”  he  asks,  “jouirons-nous  un  jour  à  la  fois  de  l’ordre  et 
de  la  liberté?”  ( QPHC ,  II,  19).  The  French  Revolution,  he  declared  else¬ 
where,  ‘  a  fondé  sa  société  et  elle  cherche  encore  son  gouvernement”  ( NEPL , 
p.  29).  The  Second  Empire  appeared  to  him  therefore  to  be  merely  the 
latest  phase  in  this  generations-old,  prolonged  crisis,  a  crisis  some  observers 
believe  is  still  far  from  completely  resolved  by  the  French  people. 

The  majoi  theme  of  Prevost-Paradol’s  political  essays  is,  then,  not  so 
much  his  attack  on  the  Second  Empire  as  the  great  motif  of  tyranny  and 
freedom.  To  detect  and  resist  tyranny  in  all  its  forms;  to  know  and  value 
and  practice  freedom  this  is  his  central  message,  and  it  is  one  that  cannot 
possibly  lose  its  meaning,  even  for  the  most  politically  mature  and  free 
peoples,  who  must  be  perpetually  on  guard  to  keep  the  freedom  they  have 
won.  The  tyranny  of  the  Second  Empire  has  undoubtedly  been  exaggerated: 
compared  to  the  dictatorships  of  the  self-styled  saviors  of  mankind  who 
have  plagued  our  own  times,  Louis-Napoleon’s  was  modest  and  humane 
indeed,  and  hardly  a  dictatorship  at  all.  But  the  oppressive  character  of  his 
rule  down  to  the  1860’s  was  no  less  real  and  few  knew  it  so  intimately  as 
did  Prévost-Paradol,  who  carried  on  a  kind  of  Thousand  and  One  Nights 
with  the  Ministre  de  l’Intérieur,  never  sure  whether  he  would  be  at  his  desk 
the  next  morning  to  go  on  writing  {EPL,  p.  iii).  The  essence  of  this  tyranny, 
as  he  keenly  perceived,  was  to  give  the  semblance  of  participation  in  gov¬ 
ernment  (the  so-called  “régime  consultatif  ”)  while  in  reality  stifling  all  sense 
•  Responsibility  and  opposition.  At  the  heart  of  Prévost-Paradol’s  critique 

resistance  t0  what  he  called  “Pomnipotence  administrative” 
{QPHC,  II,  317),  an  inheritance  from  the  ancien  régime,  to  be  sure  but 
growing  daily  more  omnipresent  in  his  own  time  as  a  means  of  oppression 
hamstringing  the  press,  encroaching  on  trial  by  jury,  destroying  religious 
reedom,  centralizing  power  and  functions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  transform 
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almost  by  necessity  a  “peuple  d’électeurs”  into  a  “peuple  de  solliciteurs” 
(QPHC,  II,  23),  fixing  elections  for  its  official  candidates,  even  corrupting 
the  French  language  with  its  bureaucratic  jargon,  but  above  all,  manipulat¬ 
ing  public  opinion  (or  what  was  left  of  it),  lulling  the  electorate  to  sleep  on 
a  vast  gentle  wave  of  indifference  and  irresponsibility.7  The  France  of  today 
is  no  longer  quite  the  France  of  the  1860’s,  to  be  sure,  and  national  differ¬ 
ences  must  be  taken  into  account;  but  once  these  allowances  have  been 
made,  Prévost-Paradol’s  warning  against  the  almighty  administration  has 
lost  little  of  its  timeliness.  With  that  penetrating  moral  sense  which  lifts 
him  above  so  many  other  political  writers,  he  also  perceived  that  the  most 
effective  device  of  the  tyrant  is  to  make  the  people  prefer  comfortable 
servitude  (or  even  uncomfortable  servitude,  for  that  matter)  to  the  danger¬ 
ous  exercise  of  responsibility;  to  create  in  them  “ce  genre  de  resignation  qui 
s’est  appelé  dans  tous  les  temps  et  dans  toutes  les  langues,  'préférer  la  servi¬ 
tude  à  l’anarchie .”8 

In  order  to  reverse  the  corrupting  process  of  servitude  in  France,  Prévost- 
Paradol  proposed  what  is  on  the  whole  one  of  the  most  lucid,  practical,  and 
far-seeing  programs  set  forth  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Redefining  person¬ 
ally  the  great  Liberal  tradition  of  constitutional  monarchy  as  found  in 
Montesquieu,  Madame  de  Staël,  Benjamin  Constant,  Tocqueville,  and 
other  admirers  of  the  English  system,  he  concentrated  all  his  efforts  on 
what  he  called,  in  a  letter  to  Michel  Chevalier  in  1863,  the  most  urgent 
problem  of  his  time:  namely,  to  “rendre  au  pays  le  gouvernement  de  lui- 
même”  (Gréard,  p.  280).  His  solution  was  parliamentary  government,  not 
the  fiction  of  the  Second  Empire  but  a  reality,  as  outlined  in  one  of  his 
finest  essays,  the  cornerstone  of  his  system,  “Du  gouvernement  parlemen¬ 
taire”  ( Essais  de  politique  et  de  littérature).  This  meant  responsible  ministers, 
a  deliberative  assembly,  free  elections,  greater  local  authority,  and  underly¬ 
ing  the  whole  structure  as  its  necessary  foundation,  a  responsible  electorate 
enlightened  by  a  free  and  public-spirited  press  and  constantly  exercising  it¬ 
self  in  the  habits  of  self-government.  Probing  more  deeply,  Prévost-Paradol 
called  for  reform  in  the  political  behavior  of  his  compatriots,  in  the  esprit 
français  as  applied  to  government.  “L’esprit  chimérique  ...  à  la  fois  l’hon¬ 
neur  et  le  fléau  de  notre  pays”  ( EPL ,  p.  186),  the  taste  for  utopias  and  ab¬ 
stract  principles,  for  constitutional  preambles  “prescrivant  sous  peine  de 

7  These  are  all  recurrent  motifs.  See  Quelques  Pages  d'histoire  contemporaine, 
Première  série,  Letters  II  and  XXV  on  liberty  of  press;  Etudes  sur  les  moralistes 
français,  “La  Boétie”;  Essais  de  politique  et  de  littérature,  “De  la  presse  en  Angleterre 
et  en  France,”  “Sur  la  procédure  criminelle  en  Angleterre  et  aux  Etats-Unis”; 
Nouveaux  Essais  de  politique  et  de  littérature,  “De  la  liberté  des  cultes  en  France,” 
“Deux  élections  au  corps  législatif.” 

8  Etudes  sur  les  moralistes  français,  Sixième  édition  (Paris:  Hachette,  1885),  “La 
Boétie,”  p.  63.  (To  be  referred  to  as  EM  F). 
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mort  l’horreur  du  vice  et  l’amour  de  la  vertu”  (Ibid.,  p.  162);  the  preference 
for  “vérités  de  raison”  (so-called)  over  “vérités  d’expérience”  in  govern¬ 
ment  (Ibid.,  p.  210),  springing  from  a  deeper  defect,  “une  foi  naïve  dans  le 
pouvoir  de  la  raison  sur  les  hommes”  (Ibid.,  p.  184);  the  misplaced  sense  of 
purity,  “cette  inclination  à  s’épurer  sans  cesse  et  à  se  diviser  à  l’infini,  qui 
a  été  jusqu’ici  la  faiblesse  de  la  démocratie  française”  (QPHC,  II,  89);  the 
tendency  to  regard  every  government  as  provisional — from  all  these  and 
from  other  weaknesses,  Prévost-Paradol  begged  his  fellow  Frenchmen  to 
seek  deliverance,  that  they  might  then  turn  to  the  slow,  patient,  practical 
exercise  of  self-government  and  the  step-by-step  achievement  of  lasting 
victories.9 

How  strange  that  this  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Second  Empire,  this  prod- 
der  and  awakener  of  the  public  conscience,  should  also  have  been  a  man  of 
uncertain  victory  over  himself,  subject  to  moods  of  pathological  depression 
foreshadowing  his  suicide,  a  man  who  once  called  his  true  native  land  “l’in¬ 
différence”  (Gréard,  p.  31).  This  paradox,  not  the  least  interesting  theme 
of  his  work  in  itself,  can  only  be  touched  upon  here.  In  his  private  life  he 
was  elegant  and  a  trifle  dilettantish,  haughty,  passionate,  often  morbid, 
weary,  and  unstable;  in  his  literary  work,  and  above  all  in  his  political 
work,  he  was  courageous  and  firm,  dedicated  to  responsible  action  in  the 
cause  of  justice  and  filled  with  the  admirable  sense  of  what  he  called  “la 
grande  adventure  de  la  vie”  (Letter  to  Taine,  June  20,  1849,  Gréard,  p. 
156).  Where  other  intelligent  men  avoid  politics  as  the  breeding  ground  of 
charlatanism  or  the  most  unreal  of  all  fantasy  lands,  Prévost-Paradol  found 
in  it  a  means  of  aspiring  to  live  outside  himself,  a  guarantee  of  purpose  and 
sanity.  It  was  in  writing  of  politics  that  he  found  indirect  fulfillment  of  his 
deep  need  for  the  life  of  direct  political  action,  a  life  which  was  until  his 
last  years  denied  to  him.  This  sense  of  action,  of  “l’influence  sur  les  affaires 
humaines”  and  “la  lutte  de  l’intelligence  aux  prises  avec  les  difficultés  et 
avec  les  hommes”  (EMF,  “Vauvenargues,”  p.  220),  becomes  heightened  in 
his  work  into  the  sense  of  gloire,  a  theme  that  links  him  to  some  of  the 
noblest  of  French  moralists,  especially  to  Vauvenargues,  and  adds  a  further 
moral  and  literary  dimension  to  his  political  essays. 

The  Second  Empire,  to  turn  finally  to  a  few  remarks  on  Prévost-Paradol’s 
method  and  form,  assumes  in  his  essays  a  tragi-comic  personality  of  its 
own,  made  up  of  many  unforgettable  touches:  for  example,  the  marquis- 
sénateur  who  objected  to  his  newly  decreed  right  to  advise  the  government, 
until  he  was  reassured  that  the  government  was  in  no  way  obliged  to  follow 


9  Thls  cntlclsm  of  the  “génie  national  s’appliquant  aux  fondations  politiques 
one  of  the  sharpest  ever  penned  by  a  Frenchman,  is  concentrated  mostly  in  tl 
Essais  de  politique  et  de  littérature,  “Nos  constitutions  depuis  1789”  (esp  pp  P 
et  sq.),  “Sur  la  révolution  française,”  and  “Lamennais.” 
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his  advice  ( QPHC ,  I,  161-163)  ;  the  mayor  of  Donazac  who  accepted  votes 
in  his  pocket  with  the  intention  of  transferring  them  to  the  ballot-box  in 
the  next  room,  or  the  mayor  of  Montazel  whose  ballot-box  spent  the  night 
in  his  linen  closet  ( NEPL ,  “Deux  élections  au  corps  législatif,”  pp.  120- 
121)  ;  or  Maximilian  sending  for  “une  cargaison  de  oui  et  non”  from  France 
in  order  to  hold  a  plebiscite  in  Mexico  {QPHC,  II,  239).  The  form  of  laugh¬ 
ter  in  which  Prévost-Paradol  was  especially  gifted,  however,  is  irony.  Less 
philosophic  than  Voltaire’s,  less  subtle  than  Renan’s,  less  ferocious  than 
Swift’s,  and  without  either  Swift’s  misanthropy  or  his  poetic  imagination, 
the  irony  of  this  unhappy  Frenchman  derives  its  power  from  something 
akin  to  the  English  genius  for  understatement,  from  its  uncanny  dryness 
and  restraint,  all  the  more  devastating,  as  Scherer  rightly  observed,  because 
of  its  “mesure.”10  Whether  reducing  some  solemn  fraud,  some  pretentious 
theory,  to  simple,  familiar  terms  that  cry  out  absurdity,  or  gravely  appear¬ 
ing  to  defend  what  is  obviously  absurd  to  begin  with,  he  aimed  to  “laisser 
dans  la  plaie,  au  cœur  même  de  l’adversaire,  un  fer  qui  ne  peut  plus  en  être 
arraché”  (Gréard,  pp.  68-69).  Yet  what  is  most  compelling  about  his  irony 
is  that  it  is  not  purely  negative  but  springs,  like  his  major  themes,  from  a 
man  of  conscience  and  represents  a  very  positive  moral  energy,  which  Scherer 
has  defined  as  “la  protestation  de  l’esprit  qui  croit  au  droit  et  qui  se  sent 
dominé  par  la  force.”11  This  irony,  as  Prévost-Paradol  himself  tells  us,  was 
born  from  his  perception  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  promises  made  by 
the  Second  Empire  and  its  acts;  it  was  “la  dernière  dignité  du  faible  et  de 
l’opprimé,”  “le  sourire  d’un  honnête  homme,”  “la  seule  voix  laissée  à  la 
conscience  publique”  {NEPL,  “Sur  la  poésie  et  sur  l’ironie,”  pp.  324-327). 
There  have  been  few  nobler  forms  of  ironic  laughter  than  this  awareness  of 
the  distance  that  separates  the  free  political  society  men  have  it  in  their 
power  to  build,  from  the  wretched  reality  they  are  all  too  often  content  to 
accept. 

In  the  form  of  his  essays,  except  for  his  renewal  of  the  dialogue  and  the 
lettre  à  V éditeur  as  ingenious  devices  to  thwart  the  censor,  Prévost-Paradol 
showed  little  inventiveness,  adhering  to  the  conventional  pattern  of  the 
nineteenth-century  French  periodical  essay  with  its  orderly,  logical,  not  too 
imaginative  development  of  ideas  which  often  take  as  their  point  of  depar¬ 
ture  some  recently  published  book.  What  gives  his  essays  distinction  is 
rather  his  prose,  which  is  so  sober  and  lucid  and  witty  at  its  best  that  one 
might  almost  overlook  its  underlying  fervor  and  restrained  eloquence.  It 
has  the  vigor  that  comes  from  calling  things  by  their  names.  Though  un¬ 
questionably  a  minor  artist,  Prévost-Paradol  had  the  true  artist’s  sensitive- 

10  Etudes  sur  la  littérature  contemporaine,  Vol.  I  (Paris:  Calmann  Lévy,  1891) 
p.  267. 

"Ibid.,  p.  268. 
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ness  to  the  abuse  of  language.  “Politics  and  the  French  language,”  we 
might  call  this  part  of  his  message,  and  we  should  find  it  more  than  evei 
relevant  to  our  own  age,  which  has  surpassed  his  in  gobbledygook.  Like 
George  Orwell,  he  constantly  relates  dishonesty  in  action  to  dishonesty  in 
language.  Whatever  the  form  of  verbal  self-deception  or  of  style  pompier,  he 
exposes  and  ridicules  it  without  mercy:  deceitful  euphemisms  (“  ‘J’ai  eu  une 
difficulté  avec  un  tel/  se  dit  volontiers  pour:  ‘Je  lui  ai  brûlé  la  cervelle’  ”); 
the  gibberish  of  diplomatie  documents;  the  ever-expanding  diction  of  the 
bureaucrats  with  their  “libertés  octroyées,”  “saisies  administratives,”  and 
“autorisations  préalables”  (he  wonders  how  the  miracle  at  Lourdes  occurred 
without  an  “autorisation  préalable”);  the  sterile  phrases  of  preambles  and 
first  articles  of  constitutions;  the  swollen  utopian  rhetoric  of  Lamennais  and 
the  socialists,  with  their  “régénérations  prochaines  et  universelles,”  their 
“améliorations  complètes  et  définitives,”  their  “bouleversements,”  “dé¬ 
luges,”  and  “créations  nouvelles.”12  How  sharp  and  firm,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  instrument  of  his  own  prose  at  its  best!  “Nos  libérateurs  de  peuples,” 
he  wrote  of  the  French  campaign  in  Italy,  “(j’entends  ceux  qui  font  pro¬ 
fession  de  libéralisme  hors  de  nos  frontières)”  .  .  .  ( QPHC ,  I,  197);  “. .  .  un 
gouvernement  paternel  c’est  l’éternelle  enfance  des  citoyens”  (Ibid., 
p.  247);  “Il  y  a,  par  exemple,  trois  ou  quatre  membres  de  l’Institut  qui  ne 
sont  pas  décorés,  et  ils  sont  si  loin  d’être  les  moins  éminents,  que  si  on  les 
approche,  on  rougit  presque  de  ne  pas  être  décoré  soi-même,  parce  qu’on 
a  l’air  ainsi  d’être  leur  égal”  (. EPL ,  p.  48);  “C’est  au  contraire  un  axiome 
aujourd’hui  parmi  les  hommes  éclairés,  que  l’étendue  des  droits  laissés  aux 
minorités  pour  agir  sur  l’opinion  et  pour  devenir  majorités  à  leur  tour  est 
la  mesure  la  plus  exacte  de  la  civilisation  politique  d’un  peuple”  (Ibid., 

p.  182). 

Prévost-Paradol,  to  conclude,  has  lost  some  of  his  brilliance.  His  political 
program  was  not  without  flaws,  among  them  his  vagueness  on  the  question 
of  the  precise  form  of  government,  whether  monarchy  or  republic,  France 
should  have,  and  his  relative  neglect  of  economic  problems.  Like  many 
other  Liberal  planners  of  the  ship  of  state  in  the  nineteenth  century,  he 
was  not  too  concerned  with  the  fate  of  the  passengers  in  steerage.  The 
real  strength  of  his  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  in  his  sense  of  political 
realities,  his  tireless  challenge  to  the  French  people  to  achieve  what  was 
possible,  namely,  representative  government,  based  on  reforms  he  dared 
think  called  only  for  “un  peu  de  bon  sens  et  de  courage”  (EPL,  p.  69). 
Limited  in  power  of  theorizing  and  perhaps  in  originality,  he  possessed  in 

12  For  the  various  aspects  of  Prévost-Paradol ’s  linguistic  criticism,  see  Quelques 
Pages  d'histoire  contemporaine,  Première  série,  Letters  XVII  (“Un  rêve  de  malade,” 
“Un  Faux  Moniteur”)  and  XXI  (“Une  leçon  de  littérature,”  etc.)  ;  Essais  de  politique 
et  de  littérature,  “Lamennais”;  Nouveaux  Essais  .  .  .,  “Tacite  et  M.  Dubois-Guchan.” 
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abundance  that  most  rare  virtue,  common  sense.  His  style,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  often  colorless  and,  as  Taine  pointed  out  to  him,  savors  of 
the  “classroom.”13  Like  many  another  French  writer,  including  the  great 
critic  himself,  he  was  to  some  extent  the  victim  of  la  rhétorique.  But  when 
he  threw  away  the  “flowers,”  as  Taine  called  them,  and  found  a  style 

more  worthy  of  a  pamphleteer,”14  when,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  got 
the  upper  hand  over  “le  vieil  homme  académique  et  pompeux”  (Gréard, 
PP*  277—278),  he  produced  a  brand  of  dry,  quiet,  incisive  irony,  cumula¬ 
tive  in  effect,  which  has  a  touch  of  genius  in  it.  No  less  admirable  is  his 
sober  eloquence.  There  seems,  in  short,  little  to  alter  in  Scherer’s  judgment 
of  him  in  1861-1862  as  the  first  political  writer  of  his  day,  the  peer,  in  his 
field  of  the  political  essay,  of  Renan  in  philosophy  and  history  and  Sainte- 
Beuve  in  literary  criticism.18  The  truths  he  defended  are  of  the  kind  that 
are  so  elementary  in  character  that  they  need  constant  reiteration:  they 
are  “vérités  bonnes  en  tout  temps  et  utiles  à  redire”  ( QPHC ,  II,  vi). 
There  is  little  danger  that  they  will  lose  their  relevance  either  for  the  French 
people  or  for  the  rest  of  us.  Wherever  peoples  are  struggling  toward  political 
maturity  and  self-government;  wherever  thought  is  suppressed  and  men 
are  cheated  of  their  vote;  wherever  administrative  machinery  grows  top- 
heavy  and  the  individual  mind  risks  sinking  under  its  weight;  wherever, 
in  short,  force  is  substituted  for  rational  persuasion,  Prévost-Paradol’s 
work  will  have  meaning.  This  is  certainly  no  small  measure  of  the  gloire 
he  sought,  that  gloire  he  once  so  beautifully  defined  as  “une  place  que 
nous  occupons  dans  l’imagination  de  nos  semblables”  ( EMF ,  p.  261). 
His  own  place  is  high  among  the  not  too  numerous  breed  of  fine  political 
3ssayists. 

Fordham  University 

13  Life  and  Letters  of  H.  Taine,  1828-1852,  Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  R. 
L.  Devonshire  (N.  Y.  :  E.  P.  Dutton;  Westminster:  Archibald  Constable,  1902), 
Letter  to  Prévost-Paradol,  May  1,  1849,  p.  64. 

14  Ibid.  Taine’s  advice  to  his  friend  in  these  critical  years  undoubtedly  helped 
lim  to  form  a  mature  journalistic  style  of  high  literary  quality. 

16  Etudes  sur  la  littérature  contemporaine,  I,  263. 


Rousseau’s  Confessions:  Notes  on  the  Style 

by  Francis  J.  Carmody 


Q  A  GIVEN  AUTHOR’S  style  we  tend  to  say,  rather  imprecisely, 
that  it  is  effective,  weak,  classical,  graphic,  satirical,  or  merely  good  or  bad. 
Such  qualifications  involve  judgments  too  often  based  on  preferred  or 
familiar  norms.  A  more  proper  stylistics  would  emulate  the  objectivity  of 
aesthetics  or  of  harmony — the  beauty  of  painting  and  music  is  enhanced 
by  intimate  knowledge  of  their  structure,  and,  more  important,  such 
knowledge  permits  appreciation  of  new  and  unfamiliar  expression.1 

There  is  no  uniform  practice  in  stylistic  analysis.  Theoretically,  it  might 
be  useful  to  describe  Rousseau’s  style  by  an  exhaustive  study  of  his  lexicon, 
his  syntax  and  his  favorite  constructions.  Stylistics  might  also  include  an 
“aesthetics  of  prose  writing,”  and  consider  the  act  of  creation  and  the 
emotion,  that  of  the  author,  that  contained  in  his  work,  or  that  provoked 
in  the  reader.2  With  far  greater  economy,  the  style  of  the  Confessions 
might  be  defined,  within  the  framework  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  a 
few  appropriate  comparisons. 

Choice  of  comparisons  through  which  to  describe  the  style  of  a  given 
work  must  be  motivated  by  relative  pertinence.  In  my  estimation,  the 
most  fruitful  ones  for  study  of  the  first  books  of  the  Confessions  appear  in 
Fénelon  and  Stendhal,  the  former  for  the  precise  rhetorical  method,  the 
latter  for  the  kind  of  narrative  and  anecdote,  and  for  the  relationship 
between  the  author  and  the  action  he  portrays.  Stendhal,  furthermore,  took 
a  special  interest  in  the  style  of  a  number  of  eighteenth-century  writers,  and 
analysed  it  according  to  the  powerful  method  of  the  short  essay  that  he 
inserted  in  his  Journal  for  1812. 3  His  project  was  to  determine  a  “pure” 

1  Interest  in  stylistics  has  grown  rapidly.  It  was  a  basic  topic  at  the  eighth  “Con- 
gresso  Internazionale  Studi  Romanzi”  at  Florence,  April  3-8,  1956.  The  major  papers 
were  published  in  Cultura  Neolatina  XVI,  fasc.  1,  Modena,  1956.  Charles  Bruneau 
called  for  a  terminology  more  modern  and  practical  than  the  old  one  of  “metalepsis,” 
etc.,  and  more  precise  than  “tone”  or  “color;”  he  cited  Paul  Valéry’s  important 
statement  ( Variété  III,  Paris,  1936,  p.  45)  regarding  the  need  for  a  new  rhetoric. 
Leo  Spitzer  spoke  of  the  emotional  content  of  slogans,  neologisms,  etc.,  that  is  the 
Ciceronian  figures  of  language  and  of  thought. 

2  Analysis  according  to  emotional  content  and  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  creation 
was  important  about  1917  in  the  theories  and  practice  of  poetic  cubism  (Apollinaire, 
Reverdy,  Cendrars,  etc.)  ;  for  a  discussion  see  my  “L’Esthétique  de  l’Esprit  Nouveau,” 
Le  Flâneur  des  Deux  Rives  7-8  (Sept.-Dec.,  1955),  pp.  11-20. 

3 Œuvres  complètes:  Journal,  vol.  4  (Paris,  1934),  pp.  224-245. 
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style  and,  by  imitating  it,  rid  his  own  of  its  excessive  traits.  Hence  he  ad¬ 
mired  Montesquieu,  but  deplored  Voltaire’s  insincerity  and  trickery,  and 
Rousseau’s  falsification  of  reality.4  At  the  same  time,  if  one  reads  between 
the  lines,  it  is  evident  that  Stendhal  was  more  attracted  to  Rousseau  than 
he  would  have  us  believe. 

According  to  Stendhal,  the  aim  of  stylistic  analysis  is  to  allow  an  answer 
to  the  question:  how  do  I  know  that  the  text  I  am  reading  is  by  Rousseau? 
One  knows  the  fact  by  the  color,  or  tone,  or,  in  rationalistic  terms,  the 
“vernis”  or  thin  layer  of  personality  that  the  author  imposes  on  reality. 
Stendhal’s  thought  deserves  further  elaboration.  Since  the  “vernis”  depends 
entirely  on  the  printed  word  and  its  context,6  it  may  be  analysed,  the  more 
effectively  that  the  layer  has  some  thickness.  Presumably  in  the  work  of 
Montesquieu  the  “vernis”  is  very  thin;  in  the  work  of  Fénelon,  it  creates 
the  tone  of  coolness  and  sweetness  to  which  Stendhal  refers;  in  the  work 
of  Voltaire  it  betrays  “le  méchant  homme,”  and  in  that  of  Rousseau  a  cult 
of  emotion.  Indeed,  Stendhal  may  have  borrowed  the  word  and  the  concept 
from  a  statement  in  the  Confessions,  where  Rousseau  mentions  his  desire 
“d’apprendre  à  écrire  avec  élégance,  et  d’imiter  le  beau  coloris”  of  Voltaire. 

By  way  of  establishing  a  strong  contrast  to  the  Confessions,  we  might 
examine  the  rhetorical  devices  of  Voltaire,  which  Stendhal  calls  “énigmes,” 
and  which  rise  from  a  calculated  scorn  of  logical  transitions  of  thought.6 
Le  Mondain  shows  Voltaire  in  his  most  wicked  mood:  “Regrettera  qui  veut 
le  bon  vieux  temps”  parodies  a  nostalgie  theme  by  a  well  known  cliche, 
and  mocks  by  the  irony  of  an  equivocal  adjective;  “Tout  honnete  homme  a 
de  tels  sentiments”  stabs  directly,  at  all  who  disagree,  by  imposing  a 
judgment;  “Le  superflu,  chose  très  nécessaire”  juxtaposes  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive  terms;  “Qui  n’a  rien  n’a  nul  partage  à  faire”  misrepresents  the 
enemy’s  intentions  by  a  truism;  “Ne  gratta  point  le  triste  gosier  d’Eve” 
arrests  attention  by  the  non-poetic  image.  These  are  the  “énigmes”  of  a 
logic  that  destroys  logic  by  inverted  references  and  systematic  exploitation 
of  the  non  sequitur. 

4  Stendhal  discusses  Rousseau’s  style,  with  respect  to  this  point,  using  examples 
from  La  Nouvelle  Héloïse :  when  Saint-Preux  speaks  of  his  own  feelings,  the  reader 
accepts  them  as  such,  but  when  Rousseau  interposes  his  interpretation  as  fact,  the 
reader  may  well  disagree.  Jean-Paul  Sartre  developed  this  concept  (“interference 
by  the  author”)  in  his  essay  “François  Mauriac  et  la  liberté,”  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran¬ 
çaise,  Feb.,  1939,  pp.  212-232. 

6  Another  conceptual  interpretation  of  “context,”  as  the  color  peculiar  to  a  given 
period,  with  reference  to  its  customs  and  psychological  patterns,  seems  to  me  less 
pertinent  for  analysis  of  Rousseau  than  for  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  or  the  later 
romantics,  who  worked  more  or  less  along  known  and  limited  lines. 

6  One  should  note  the  more  recent  tendency  to  exploit  irrational  thought  and 
consider  the  “lapsus”  as  the  positive  quality  of  the  masterpiece.  Louis  Aragon  de¬ 
veloped  this  topic  in  his  Traite  du  style  (Paris,  1928). 
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Comparisons  between  the  Confessions  and  Télémaque,  on  the  other  hand, 
suggest  a  useful  method.  According  to  Stendhal,  Fénelon’s  style  is  “frais  et 
doux.”  In  the  episode  of  Calypso,  for  instance,  frequent  use  of  these  and 
comparable  words  creates  such  a  tone  :  pur,  clair,  consolation,  bonheur,  soli¬ 
tude,  grâce.  The  same  terms  appear  in  descriptions  of  nature:  un  doux 
murmure,  une  délicieuse  fraîcheur.  The  context  adds  voluptuousness  to 
words  otherwise  neutral:  le  chant  des  oiseaux,  le  bruit  des  ruisseaux.  Fénelon 
creates  an  operatic  stage  setting;  his  “simplicité  rustique”  corresponds  to 
the  elegance  of  the  Départ  pour  Cythère  and  the  gardens  of  Versailles,  with 
their  rocailles,  coquilles,  fontaines,  bosquets,  all,  as  the  author  says,  “à 
souhait  pour  le  plaisir  des  yeux.”  Even  the  repast  served  to  Télémaque, 
“simple  mais  exquis,”  is  composed  of  wild  birds  decorously  shot  with 
arrows  and  washed  down  with  nectar  drunk  from  golden  cups  to  the  sound 
of  Olympian  music.  Fénelon  composed  calmly  and  smoothly,  his  prose 
flows  gracefully  to  properly  restful  pauses,  his  style  depends  on  a  limited 
and  consistent  rhetoric. 

The  operatic  tone  of  Télémaque  also  appears  in  the  basic  structural  device 
of  alternance  between  terror  and  calm.  The  terror  observes  classical 
propriety;  the  passing  threats,  seen  through  an  allegorical  veil,  constitute 
the  basis  of  a  course  on  ancient  mythology;  the  characterization  is  weak. 
Many  didactic  passages  stand  apart  and  require  another  approach.  When 
we  find  Télémaque  facing  “les  écueils  les  plus  terribles,”  we  do  not  tremble, 
for  we  know  that  virtue  surmounts  every  vicissitude.  There  is  a  lesson  to 
learn;  hence  we  leave  stylistics  and  enter  into  a  theory  of  education  for 
future  kings. 

The  tone  of  Télémaque  corresponds  to  several  aspects  of  the  style  of  the 
Confessions,  but  the  latter  are  too  diverse  to  allow  such  simple  analysis. 
In  his  first  books,  Rousseau  maintains  relative  stability  until  the  episode 
of  the  Archimandrite  (p.  207). 7  At  this  point  there  is  a  change,  the  text 
becomes  more  dense,  the  subject  matter  is  different,  and  memories  of 
youth  yield  to  rationalizations  on  social  problems.  Of  Book  V  (1732-38) 
Rousseau  says  that,  owing  to  circumstance,  his  recollections  were  vague. 
A  long  passage  on  the  effect  of  nature  (pp.  232-233)  illustrates  the  new 
manner. 

In  the  first  books,  one  must  distinguish  between  several  distinct  styles: 
presentation  of  fundamental  or  critical  memories,  on  a  spontaneous  level 
but  marked  with  touches  of  irony  and  good  humor;  presentation  of  retro¬ 
spective  meditations  and  moralizations,  which  create  contrasts  with  the 
misfortunes  of  the  mature  man  and,  in  fact,  determine  the  choice  of  anec¬ 
dote;  and  well  composed”  pages,  representing  Rousseau’s  desire  to  imitate 

7  All  references  to  the  Confessions  follow  the  edition  of  the  Classiques  Carnier 
vol.  1. 
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Voltaire’s  “beau  colons.”  The  Confessions,  like  Télémaque,  illustrate  sev¬ 
eral  didactic  themes,  on  education,  on  the  project  “de  tout  dire,”  and  on  a 
theory  of  the  role  of  memory  (the  sound  of  bells  recalling  a  luncheon,  p.  85). 
There  is  also  a  determinable  technique  of  transitions. 

The  basic  structure  of  the  successive  major  units  reflects  Rousseau’s 
project:  he  recalls  an  anecdote  in  its  chronological  place,  and  explains  its 
significance.  The  first  anecdote  of  real  consistency  is  that  of  the  theft  of  the 
apples  (p.  47):  here  we  find  humor  and  playful  irony:  “le  verger  en  jardin 
des  Hespérides” — “le  précieux  fruit” — “le  dragon  ne  dormait  pas.”  The 
author  of  the  Emile  interposes  himself  at  moments:  “Que  d’inventions  ne 
mis-je  point  en  usage  pour  la  tirer!”;  and,  by  way  of  transition,  he  pokes  a 
bit  of  fun  at  the  romantic  soul:  “Lecteur  pitoyable,  partagez  mon  afflic¬ 
tion.”  Finally,  the  pertinence  of  this  anecdote  is  demonstrated  by  a  retro¬ 
spective  glance:  “Bientôt,  à  force  d’essuyer  de  mauvais  traitements,  j’y 
devins  moins  sensible.”  The  pattern  is  a  standard  one.  Rousseau  introduces 
another  episode,  of  the  theft  of  seven  pounds,  rather  too  deliberately:  “Je 
ne  me  souviens  pas  d’avoir  pris  de  ma  vie  un  liard  à  personne,  hors  une  seule 
fois”  (p.  53).  The  new  story  contains  bits  of  conversation  and  a  rapid 
recital  of  events.  It  ends  with  the  foreseen  apology,  that  the  act  represents 
“une  espèce  de  délire,”  a  basic  trait  of  the  author’s  character. 

For  the  most  part,  Rousseau  leaves  each  episode  without  thinking 
clearly  of  the  next.  The  chronological  framework  leads  the  reader  to  accept 
a  lack  of  transition  except  when  the  author  calls  his  attention  to  it  by  the 
retour-aux-moutons :  “Mais  c’est  assez  de  réflexions  pour  un  voyageur;  il  est 
temps  de  reprendre  ma  route”  (p.  77).  Lack  of  proper  transition  brings  us 
to  one  of  the  limits  of  stylistic  analysis,  for  we  may  either  blame  it  as  a 
weakness,  or  praise  its  spontaneity. 

The  dominant  stylistic  character  of  Rousseau’s  anecdotes  is  their  narra¬ 
tive  tone,  the  recital  of  adventures  by  direct  statement  of  action.  The 
longest  unit  of  novelistic  narrative  deals  with  Rousseau’s  sojourn  at  Turin, 
his  stay  with  Mme.  Basile  (p.  99),  with  the  Comtesse  de  Vercellis  (p.  109), 
and  especially  with  the  Comte  de  Gouvon  (p.  125).  The  text  progresses 
by  a  series  of  situations  very  similar  to  Le  Rouge  et  le  noir:  a  model  for  M. 
et  Mme.  de  Rénal,  another  for  the  servant-secretary  of  M.  de  La  Mole,  a 
Mathilde,  and  a  good  deal  of  inner  rationalization.  In  these  pages,  Rousseau 
shows  concern  for  the  social  problems  dear  to  the  realistic  novelists  and  to 
Stendhal:  “J’ai  remarqué  depuis  que  cette  manière  sèche  d’interroger  les 
gens  pour  les  connaître  est  un  tic  assez  commun  chez  les  femmes  qui  se 
piquent  d’esprit”  (p.  110).  In  this  narrative  style,  the  element  of  action  is 
emphasized  by  constant  use  of  strong  verbs  of  motion:  “Sa  femme  lui 
saute  au  cou,  lui  prend  les  mains,  lui  fait  mille  caresses  qu’il  reçoit  sans  les 
lui  rendre”  (p.  106).  Instantaneous  scenes  assume  graphie  quality:  “Je 
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saisis  une  main  ...  et  j’y  appliquai  deux  baisers  brûlants,  au  second 
desquels  je  sentis  cette  charmante  main  se  presser  un  peu  contre  mes 
lèvres”  (p.  103).  The  author  intrudes  himself  when,  in  a  Saint-Preux  mood, 
he  turns  to  moralizing:  “II  n’y  a  point  de  jouissances  pareilles  à  celles  que 
peut  donner  une  honnête  femme  qu’on  aime”.  This  manner  does  not  lend 
itself  to  extensive  analysis.  It  is  effective  precisely  in  that  it  does  not  ar¬ 
rest  attention  by  attitudes,  meditations  or  theories.  Rousseau,  when  off 
his  guard,  is  a  master  of  standard  novelistic  narrative. 

The  Turin  episode  explains  indirectly  the  relative  absence  from  the 
Confessions  of  a  romantic  tone:  the  core  of  the  text  is  of  narrative  nature. 
One  might  nonetheless  look  for  romantic  color  in  certain  passages  such  as 
long  walks  in  the  countryside  and  attendant  reflexions  on  the  beauty  of 
nature.  Perhaps,  recalling  a  youth  in  which  such  thoughts  were  not  con¬ 
sciously  formulated,  Rousseau  remained  faithful  to  his  chronological 
project.  This  or  that  solitary  walk,  with  random  reflexions  on  Mme.  de 
Warens,  is  dominated,  without  systematic  contrasts,  by  a  happy  feeling: 
“Le  son  des  cloches,  qui  m’a  toujours  singulièrement  affecté,  le  chant  des 
oiseaux,  la  beauté  du  jour,  la  douceur  du  paysage,  les  maisons  éparses  et 
champêtres  dans  lesquelles  je  plaçais  en  idée  notre  commune  demeure  ...” 
(p.  145).  Such  passages  differ  from  the  manner  of  La  Nouvelle  Héloïse 
and  of  Lamartine,  for  the  sentimental  associations  are  weak  or  absent. 
Nature,  for  Rousseau,  is  at  this  time  primarily  a  function  of  general  rather 
than  egoistic  living.  Imagination  dominates  formal  description,  and  the 
voluptuousness  is  more  human  than  in  Télémaque,  in  a  less  formal  setting: 
“Dans  les  maisons  j ’imaginais  des  festins  rustiques;  dans  les  prés,  de  folâtres 
jeux;  le  long  des  eaux,  les  bains,  des  promenades,  la  pêche;  sur  les  arbres, 
des  fruits  délicieux;  sous  leur  ombre,  de  voluptueux  tête-à-tête;  sur  les 
montagnes,  des  cuves  de  lait  et  de  crème,  une  oisiveté  charmante,  la  paix, 
la  simplicité,  le  plaisir  d’aller  sans  savoir  où”  (p.  78).  This  passage  defines 
Rousseau’s  concept  of  “extase”  and  of  “rêverie.” 

The  romantic  aspect  proper  of  the  Confessions  usually  crystalizes  about 
each  narrative  episode  in  the  form  of  meditations,  apologies,  effusions  and 
regrets.  In  calmer  moods,  Rousseau  attenuates  his  thoughts  by  numerous 
reticences,  negations  or  fine  distinctions  such  as  “pas  à  la  vérité” — “si  peu 
excitées” — “de  voix  fort  douce”  (p.  16).  We  have  already  noted  his  tendency 
to  mock  his  own  excesses:  “Dirait-on  que  moi,  vieux  radoteur  rongé  de 
soucis  et  de  peines,  je  me  surprends  quelquefois  à  pleurer  comme  un  enfant 
en  marmottant  ces  petits  airs”  (p.  17).  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  romanticism 
distant  in  time  that  he  finds  a  bit  foolish:  “Nous  nous  écrivions  des  lettres 
d’un  pathétique  à  faire  fendre  les  rochers”  (p.  42)— “O  vous,  lecteurs 
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curieux  de  la  grande  histoire  des  noyers  de  la  terrasse,  écoutez-en  l’horrible 
tragédie”  (p.  31). 

Another  romantic  strain  in  the  Confessions  may  be  defined  as  Rousseau’s 
occasional  tendency  to  become  Saint-Preux:  “Que  ne  puis-je  entourer  d’un 
balustre  d’or  cette  heureuse  place”  (p.  66).  The  style  here  consists  of 
several  clearly  defined  elements:  the  emphasis  of  the  interjection  and  the 
longing,  the  judgment  implicit  in  the  word  “heureux,”  and  the  idyllic 
dreams  of  the  “balustre  d’or.”  The  abstractions  tend  to  appear  in  pairs  or 
triads:  “Les  sentiments  tendres,  affectueux,  paisibles” — “son  caractère 
aimant  et  doux,  .  .  .  son  humeur  gaie,  ouverte  et  fraîche”  (p.  68) — “une 
âme  sensible,  affectueuse,  aimante” — “un  mélange  de  douceur,  de  tendresse 
et  de  tristesse”  (p.  160) — “ce  cœur  à  la  fois  si  fier  et  si  tendre”  (p.  18). 
Rousseau  says  of  himself  that  he  has  “un  caractère  timide  et  docile  dans  la 
vie  ordinaire,  mais  ardent,  fier,  indomptable  dans  les  passions”  (p.  27).  The 
rhetorical  figure  of  reduplication  for  emphasis  or  for  clarity  is  an  ancient 
one;  exactly  as  in  Télémaque ,  it  creates  a  film  of  color.  Being  today  two 
centuries  older,  this  figure  has  become  an  insufferable  cliché.  Rousseau 
made  of  it,  for  a  long  period,  a  basic  linguistic  device;  his  progress  beyond 
Fénelon  lies  in  having  brought  unhappiness  from  the  allegorical  side-wings 
right  onto  the  stage,  for  the  vague  terrors  of  Télémaque  have  become 
invective,  and  Rousseau  speaks  of  the  “labyrinthe  obscur  et  fangeux”  of 
his  Confessions  (p.  25),  or  of  “l’indignation,  la  rage,  le  désespoir”  (p.  28) 
that  he  feels. 

Rousseau  expresses  his  inner  feelings  according  to  the  vocabulary  of  a 
system  of  the  passions  comparable  to  that  of  Plutarch.  Inner  analysis 
thereupon  creates  a  style,  or  exploits  a  known  procedure  of  style.  Examples 
of  it  are  particularly  numerous  at  the  beginning  of  Book  I.  Indeed  one 
notes  a  sudden  relaxation  of  tension  as  Rousseau  tells  his  first  anecdote 
(p.  26),  and  the  story  of  the  aqueduct  (p.  31)  brings  to  an  end  the  systematic 
retrospective  auto-analysis.  At  this  point,  Rousseau  forgets  his  project 
and  launches  into  story  telling. 

The  abstract  terms  that  refer  to  the  “passions”  constitute  Rousseau’s 
outlook  on  types  of  feeling  and  their  origins.  He  groups  the  nouns  or  verbs 
according  to  their  relative  intensity:  “Ce  goût  irrité  par  la  contrainte  devint 
passion,  bientôt  fureur”  (p.  54)— “Un  rien  me  distrait,  me  change,  m’at¬ 
tache,  enfin  me  passionne”  (p.  55).  Hundreds  of  propositions  illustrate  this 
method:  “Ce  châtiment  a  décidé  de  mes  goûts,  de  mes  désirs,  de  mes  pas¬ 
sions”  (p.  22)  intends  a  broad  classification  of  aspects  of  feeling;  “l’attrait 
de  douceur  et  de  simplicité  qui  va  au  cœur”  (p.  29)  illustrates  the  point  of 
impact  of  the  external  influence.  More  exactly,  Rousseau  analyses  his 
feelings  into  component  parts,  each  more  or  less  distinct:  “J’ai  des  passions 
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très  ardentes,  ...  je  ne  connais  plus  ni  ménagement,  ni  respect,  ni  crainte, 
ni  bienséance;  je  suis  cynique,  effronté,  violent,  intrépide,  il  n’y  a  ni  honte 
ui  m’arrête,  ni  danger  qui  m’effraye”  (p.  50). 

Regarding  the  last  mentioned  devices,  we  might  make  extensive  com¬ 
parisons  with  other  of  Rousseau’s  works.  In  the  first  two  Rêveries  d’un 
'promeneur  solitaire ,  begun  in  1772,  all  the  moral  aspects  of  living  are 
accentuated  by  a  far  richer  vocabulary  of  abstractions:  “la  douceur  de 
converser  avec  mon  âme” — “corriger  le  mal” — “contemplations  char¬ 
mantes” — “l’étrange  état  où  je  suis” — “une  patience  à  l’épreuve  des  mépris 
des  hommes” — “les  affections  de  mon  cœur” — “les  mouvements  de  mon 
âme.”  The  rationalistic  basis  of  the  classification  has  been  broken  down, 
the  complex  expressions  come  pêle-mêle  to  emphasize  a  romantic  dualism 
of  contrasts.  In  the  fifth  promenade  appears  the  highly  integrated  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Ile  de  Saint-Pierre,  where  the  author’s  most  effective  means  are 
devoted  to  the  unified  topic  of  meditation  in  a  natural  setting. 

Much  that  suggests  the  cliché  is  in  fact  the  result  of  standard  figures  of 
rhetoric.  The  rhetorical  question,  for  example,  seems  today  forced  and 
trite:  “Comment  subsister  si  jeune  hors  de  mon  pays?”  (p.  72).  One  of  the 
greatest  figures,  metaphor,  is  however  practically  absent  in  these  first 
books.  Rousseau’s  closest  approximation  of  the  metaphor  appears  with 
various  parenthetical  and  apologetic  phrases  such  as  “pour  ainsi  dire,“  “si 
je  puis  parler  ainsi,”  or  “comme  on  dit.”  Images  constructed  with  nouns 
joined  by  de  are  essentially  non-existent,  and  examples  in  the  Confessions 
belong  to  a  common  routine  of  known  idioms  of  the  type  “le  sein  de  l’église” 
(p.  73)  or,  more  imaginatively,  “les  fumées  de  l’ambition”  (p.  80). 

Rousseau,  in  his  most  calculated  vein,  at  those  moment  at  which  he 
tried  to  write  well,  fell  full  into  the  rhetorical  style  of  well  constructed 
paragraphs  in  symmetrical  periods,  “l’écriture  artiste”  of  his  day.  Similar 
fine  construction  resulted  from  Flaubert’s  reaction  against  his  own  poor 
style.  A  basic  device  for  fine  composition  is  the  repetition  of  given  morpho¬ 
logical  forms  of  the  verb.  Book  II,  having  opened  (p.  61)  with  a  double 
proposition  (“Autant .  .  .,  autant .  .  .”),  moves  through  a  series  of  infini¬ 
tives  toward  the  verb:  “Encore  enfant,  quitter  mon  pays  .  .  .;  laisser  un 
apprentissage  à  moitié  fait .  .  .;  me  livrer  aux  horreurs  de  la  misère  .  .  .; 
m’exposer  à  toutes  les  tentations  .  .  .;  chercher  au  loin  les  maux  .  .  .: 
c’était  là  ce  que  j’allais  faire.”  The  subsequent  imperfects  lead  to  the  first 
anecdote:  “Libre  et  maître  de  moi-même  .  .  .,  je  n’avais  .  .  .  J’entrais  .  .  .; 
j  allais  ...  ;  une  société  charmante  me  suffisait  ...  ;  ma  modération  m’ins¬ 
crivait  dans  une  sphère  étroite  .  .  .;  un  seul  château  bornait  mon  am¬ 
bition.  .  .  .” 

The  reader  will  prefer  one  or  another  of  Rousseau’s  moods  to  the  rest. 
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I  find  the  simple  narrative  most  pleasing,  an  exposition  with  a  minimum 
of  tangential  thoughts,  affectations  and  rationalizations;  here,  if  you  like, 
is  Ptousseau  the  realist,  as  in  later  parts  of  the  Confessions  he  is  the  chronicler 
of  hi3  time  in  giving  intimate  life  to  a  host  of  historic  persons.  Thus  the 
visible  may  be  more  effective  than  the  rational  or  the  sentimental  espe¬ 
cially  if,  as  in  the  text  here  discussed,  it  tends  to  reveal  inner  moral  atti¬ 
tudes  both  of  the  author  and  of  his  close  acquaintances. 

University  of  California 


Giraudoux,  romancier  inclassable 

par  Niort  on  M.  Celler 

A 

/  \_U  FUR  ET  A  MESURE  QUE  l’on  approfondit  les  recherches  sur 
l’auteur  de  Siegfried,  il  devient  de  plus  en  plus  évident  qu’une  grande  con¬ 
fusion  existe  parmi  les  critiques  quand  il  s’agit  de  préciser  les  influences, 
hormis  celles  de  certains  aspects  de  sa  vie,  qui  ont  pu  agir  sur  sa  formation 
littéraire.  On  trouve  citées,  sinon  des  influences,  du  moins  des  ressemblances 
qui  s’étendent  de  la  période  du  Moyen-Age  jusqu’aux  contemporains.  Nous 
examinerons  ici  ces  divers  jugements,  et  nous  essaierons  d’en  dégager  les 
éléments  possibles  de  la  formation  littéraire  de  Giraudoux. 

1.  Le  Moyen-Age.  Jean  Prévost,  André  Beaunier  et  Gérard  de  Catalogne 
s’accordent  pour  apparenter  Giraudoux  au  Moyen-Age.1  M.  Beaunier,  par 
exemple,  trouve  révélatrice  cette  phrase  de  Jacques  l’Egoïste:  “J’avais  pour 
le  monde  entier  la  tendresse  et  l’indulgence  qu’inspirent  les  allégories.” 
( L’Ecole  des  Indifférents,  p.  42)  ;  et  après  avoir  défini  une  allégorie  comme 
“une  image  d’idées,”  continue:  “Considérer  le  monde  comme  une  allégorie 
est  à  la  fois  une  opinion  philosophique  et  une  habitude  mentale  qui  auj  our- 
d’hui  semblent  bizarres,  mais  que  toute  une  époque  française  avait  adoptées, 
le  Moyen-Age.”2  Pour  lui,  donc,  Giraudoux  serait  moyenâgeux  et  par  son 
esprit  et  par  sa  façon  imagée  d’écrire.  Nous  pouvons  constater,  en  effet, 
comment  l’auteur  tend  à  orienter  les  caractères  vers  un  type,  un  symbole 
(Jacques,  fils  de  l’héroine  Edmée,  dans  Choix  des  élues,  qui  incarne  le  con¬ 
cept  du  petit  garçon  naïf;  le  caractère  de  contradiction  représenté  par 
Geneviève  dans  Siegfried  et  le  Limousin-,  Fontranges,  type  du  vieux  gentil¬ 
homme  amateur  de  chasse  dans  Eglantine) .  La  réalisation  du  prototype 
arrive  à  son  point  culminant  avec — le  cornichon  qu’Edmée  choisit  pour  son 
mari,  “.  .  .  celui  qui,  par  son  architecture,  sa  sculpture,  ses  reliefs,  re¬ 
vendiquait  le  titre  de  cornichon  du  chef  de  famille”  ( Choix  des  élues,  p. 
22).  Ajoutons  à  ce  fait  les  trois  courts  morceaux  dans  Provinciales  qu’il 
nomme  Allégories  et  les  titres  mêmes  des  trois  parties  de  L’Ecole  des 
Indifférents  ( Jacqties  l’Egoïste,  Don  Manuel  le  Paresseux,  Bernard,  le  faible 
Bernard ),  et  nous  nous  apercevons  de  plus  en  plus  qu’il  se  plaît  à  créer  des 
représentations  allégoriques  d’un  trait  ou  d’une  idée. 

1  J.  Prévost,  “L’Esprit  de  Jean  Giraudoux,”  N.R.F.,  XLI  (1  juil.  1933),  37-52; 
A.  Beaunier,  “Le  singulier  talent  de  M.  Giraudoux,”  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  VIII, 
sér.  7  (1  mars  1922),  215-226;  G.  de  Catalogne,  Les  Compagnons  du  Spirituel  (Mont¬ 
réal,  1945),  pp.  207-221. 

2  A.  Beaunier,  p.  219. 
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Si  cette  coexistence  de  l’idée  et  de  l’interprétation  symbolique  des  choses 
ît  des  êtres  présente  une  ressemblance  entre  Giraudoux  et  le  Moyen-Age, 
ious  ne  croyons  pas  pouvoir  la  continuer  plus  loin.  D’abord,  il  ne  partage 
nullement  les  mêmes  buts — chez  lui  le  manque  d’action  l’éloigne  des  nar¬ 
rations  d’événements  historiques;  écrire  pour  lui  est  un  passe-temps,  il 
est  libre  de  toute  flatterie;  il  n’est  dominé  par  aucune  préoccupation  re¬ 
ligieuse.  En  outre,  l’image  giralducienne  n’existe  pas  seulement  pour  en¬ 
joliver  une  phrase  ou  une  idée;  la  fusion  de  la  perception  ou  concept  abs¬ 
trait  avec  l’analogie  ou  interprétation  se  fait  immédiatement  et  auto¬ 
matiquement  chez  Giraudoux.  Comme  l’écrit  M.  de  Catalogne:  La 
perception  et  la  pensée  se  confondent  pour  presenter  un  tout  homogène. 


2.  La  Renaissance.  Trois  écrivains  font  mention  aussi  d’une  ressemblance 
qu’aurait  Giraudoux  avec  la  Renaissance.  “Giraudoux  a  l’ampleur  de  vision 
de  ces  créateurs  de  la  Renaissance  qui  pouvaient  prendre  tout  ce  que  le 
monde  et  la  vie  leur  offraient,  sans  qu’une  conscience  d’époque  leur  im¬ 
posât  une  vision  plus  particulière.”4  Il  n’est  pas  douteux,  du  moins  en  ce 
qui  concerne  les  intérêts  extrêmement  varies  dont  il  fait  preuve  dans  ses 
œuvres  et  les  libertés  qu’il  se  permet  en  manière  d  écrire  et  en  composition 
romanesque,  que  Giraudoux  possède  cette  ampleur  et  .  cette  indépendance 
d’esprit. 

C’est  une  dualité  d’esprit  autre  que  celle  du  Moyen-Age  que  lui  prête 
M.  Maurice  Valency:  “What  our  author  reflects  most  accurately,  histori¬ 
cally  speaking,  is  this  profound  duality  of  the  Renaissance,  its  idealism 
and  its  skepticism,  its  opulence  of  fancy  and  its  constant  awareness  of  the 
immediacy  of  contemporary  life.”5  Ceux  qui  connaissent  ses  romans  re¬ 
connaîtront  comme  giralducienne  une  “opulence  de  fantaisie”;  et  elle  est 
doublée  d’une  “conscience  constante  de  la  proximité  de  la  vie  contempo¬ 
raine”  si  ce  n’est  que  par  la  fréquence  avec  laquelle  l’auteur  emploie  comme 
termes  comparants  dans  ses  images  des  objets  modernes  d’usage  quotidien. 

Un  des  critiques  essaie  même  de  définir  l’esprit  de  Giraudoux  par  1  im¬ 
pression  que  lui  donne  un  célèbre  tableau  de  Botticelli,  Primavera .«  Il  est 
exact  que  les  romans  sont  illuminés  de  cet  esprit  de  fraîcheur  et  de  jeunesse 
qui  est  si  caractéristique  de  Jean  Giraudoux,  et  de  plus  le  thème  du  prin¬ 
temps  se  retrouve  souvent,  soit  dans  des  descriptions  de  la  saison  dans 
divers  coins  du  monde,  soit  personnifié  par  son  genre  de  personnage  préféré 
—la  jeune  fille.  Cependant,  tout  en  reconnaissant  des  traits  que  Giraudoux 


3  Catalogne,  p.  214.  .  ioacu  „  oii  919 

4  R.-M.  Albérès,  La  Révolte  des  écrivains  d’aujourd’hui  (Pans,  1949),  p. 

6  M.  Valency,  “Playwright  Who  Kept  His  Rendezvous,”  Theater  Arts,  XXXI 


(aTi19Rousseaux,  “Jean  Giraudoux  ou  l’éternel  printemps,”  dans  Portraits  lit 
téraires  choisis  (Genève,  1947),  pp.  79-129. 
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pourrait  avoir  en  commun  avec  cette  époque,  nous  ne  pouvons  démontrer 
que  la  communauté  fût  le  résultat  d’une  influence  directe  de  celle-ci. 

3.  Littérature  et  éducation  classiques.  Le  long  contact  de  Giraudoux  écolier 
et  normalien  avec  une  littérature  et  une  éducation  françaises  classiques 
durent  obligatoirement  agir  sur  sa  formation  intellectuelle.7  S’il  s’intéressa 
suffisamment  à  la  période  classique  pour  traiter  dans  ses  écrits  deux  des 
auteurs  les  plus  importants  (une  excellente  étude  sur  Racine,  incorporée 
dans  Littérature,  et  cinq  conférences  publiées  sous  le  titre  Les  Cinq  Tenta¬ 
tions  de  La  Fontaine)  ;  s’il  acquit  un  goût  pour  la  précision  et  la  valeur  des 
mots,  pour  une  composition  qui  néglige  l’action  en  faveur  du  développe¬ 
ment  d’états  d’âme;  s’il  choisit  comme  sujets  et  titres  d’un  grand  nombre 
d’ouvrages  des  personnages  ou  des  événements  antiques  ( Elpénor ,  di¬ 
vertissement  en  marge  de  l ’Odyssée,  et  surtout  ses  pièces,  Amphitryon  88, 
Judith,  Electre,  La  Guerre  de  Troie  n’aura  pas  lieu,  Sodome  et  Gomorrhe)-, 
et  si  les  allusions  mythologiques  et  bibliques  fourmillent  dans  toute  l’œuvre, 
ce  sont  autant  de  preuves  d’une  solide  culture  classique. 

En  revanche  l’influence  fut  aussi  forte  dans  la  direction  opposée.  Nous 
pouvons  signaler,  de  la  part  d’un  esprit  trop  fantaisiste  pour  s’y  soumettre, 
sa  défiance  envers  la  raison,  une  des  bases  de  la  pensée  de  l’époque  classique. 
Le  fait  qu’il  avoua  dans  une  interview  accordée  à  M.  Frédéric  Lefèvre: 
“Je  n’apprécie  à  aucun  degré  la  littérature  réaliste”3,  ne  le  classe  pas  auto¬ 
matiquement  comme  “classique.”  Son  désir  de  précision  de  langage  et  de 
sens  ne  fut  jamais  accompagné  de  soumission  à  la  logique,  à  l’ordre,  aux 
règles.  Ne  criera-t-il  pas  du  haut  de  la  Colonne  de  Juillet:  “.  .  .  rien  n’est 
vrai  de  ce  que  vous  acceptez  pour  tel,  la  logique  seule  est  absurde  .  .  .”?9 
De  plus,  l’aisance  et  la  spontanéité  de  sa  “préciosité”  firent  défaut  à  celle 
du  “grand  siècle.”  On  a  beaucoup  écrit  sur  ce  côté  “précieux”  de  l’œuvre, 
mais  quoi  qu’on  en  dise,  sa  manière  naturelle,  sans  affectation  aucune,  le 
place  au-dessus  de  toute  comparaison  immédiate  avec  le  genre  “salons 
littéraires”  d’il  y  a  trois  cents  ans.  Il  serait  impossible,  cependant,  de  nier 
toute  ressemblance  avec  ce  dernier,  et  l’on  distingue  dans  son  emploi  d’un 
vocabulaire  très  étendu,  épuré  et  choisi  le  même  raffinement  de  langage  et 
ce  qui  a  été  nommé  la  “pudeur”  dans  l’expression.  M.  de  Messières  fait 
aussi  cette  observation  pénétrante,  que,  au  lieu  d’emprunter  un  thème 
connu  “pour  mieux  se  consacrer  à  la  perfection  de  la  forme  et  à  la  vérité 
des  caractères,”  comme  faisaient  les  classiques  français,  “Giraudoux  au 
fond  s  intéresse  peu  aux  caractères;  je  dirai  même  qu’il  se  méfie  des  carac- 

7  Voir  surtout  à  ce  sujet:  Ruth  E.  McDonald,  “L’Esprit  de  Giraudoux  et  la  tra¬ 
dition  classique,”  Amérique  française,  VII,  2  (1948),  8-13. 

8  F.  Lefèvre,  Une  heure  avec  .  .  .,  1ère  série  (Paris,  1924),  p.  151. 

Soliloque  sur  la  Colonne  de  Juillet,”  Nouvelles  littéraires ,  17  août  1929,  p.  4. 
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tères  dans  la  mesure  où,  pour  être  eux-mêmes,  ils  pourraient  limiter  sa 
liberté;  car  c’est  elle  qu’il  va  affirmer  en  transformant  en  jeux  ces  vieilles 
histoires  solennelles  ou  tragiques.”10  Nous  pouvons  ajouter  aussi  que,  bien 
qu’il  ait  traité  souvent  des  sujets  de  l’antiquité,  les  anachronismes  n’y 
manquent  pas  et  ses  œuvres  gardent  dans  le  fond  l’empreinte  de  l’actualité. 

4.  Influences  de  l’Allemagne  et  de  la  France.  Si  l’on  excepte  les  Etats-Unis, 
que  Giraudoux  connaissait  assez  bien  mais  qui  ne  lui  servirent  dans  les 
romans  que  de  lieu  d’action  pour  ses  personnages  (un  tableau  dans  L’Ecole 
des  Indifférents,  une  partie  de  Suzanne  et  le  Pacifique  et  des  Aventures  de 
Jérôme  Bardini,  tout  Choix  des  élues),  les  influences  nationales  importantes 
qui  le  marquèrent  se  limitent  à  l’Allemagne  et  la  France. 

Nous  pouvons  deviner  l’attrait  que  l’Allemagne  eut  pour  Giraudoux, 
ne  serait-ce  que  par  les  études  avancées  qu’il  fit  dans  la  langue  et  la  littéra¬ 
ture.  Nous  nous  souviendrons  qu’il  prépara  l’agrégation  d’allemand.  Sa 
connaissance  du  pays  et  du  peuple  s’élargit  au  cours  de  séjours,  et  nous  la 
voyons  dans  ses  Siegfried.  Le  “problème”  allemand  d’après  1918  le  pré¬ 
occupera  d’abord  dans  son  roman  Siegfried  et  le  Limousin  de  1922,  où  il 
introduira  en  même  temps  la  possibilité  de  conciliation  franco-allemande. 
Cet  intérêt  politique  et  psychologique  réapparaîtra  dans  son  œuvre  pendant 
plus  de  dix  ans — en  1928,  avec  Siegfried,  remaniement  théâtral  du  thème 
romanesque,  suivi  enfin  en  1930  et  1934  par  Fugues  sur  Siegfried  et  une 
alternative  Fin  de  Siegfried.  Tirée  d’un  ouvrage  de  Friedrich  de  la  Motte- 
Fou  qué,  nouvelle  source  d’inspiration  allemande,  fut  sa  pièce  Ondine. 

Mais  l’action  de  l’Allemagne  ne  s’arrêta  pas  à  la  suggestion  de  thèmes; 
ses  études  littéraires  auraient  dirigé  aussi  sa  formation  intellectuelle.  Nous 
ne  nous  étonnons  pas  d’apprendre  que  celui  qui  se  révolta  contre  la  raison 
et  la  logique  montra  une  préférence  pour  le  romantisme  allemand,  école  de 
l’intuition  et  de  l’univers  personnel.  Certains  critiques  vont  jusqu’à  lier  le 
nom  de  Giraudoux  à  celui  d’auteurs  allemands  définis,  entre  autres  Hoff¬ 
mann,  Jean-Paul  Richter,  Heine.11  Excessivement  longues,  certaines  phrases 
qui  marquent  ses  pages  pourraient  être  imputées  aussi  à  l’empreinte  de 
l’allemand  (une  phrase  d’une  page,  par  exemple,  dans  La  France  sentimen¬ 
tale,  p.  89-90;  de  deux  pages  entières  dans  Suzanne  et  le  Pacifique,  p.  30-32, 
et  Adorable  Clio,  p.  109-111,  etc.).  Peut-être  n’est-ce  qu’une  syntaxe 
recherchée  par  un  écrivain  malicieux? 

Si  étendue  que  soit  l’action  de  l’Allemagne,  de  sa  langue  et  de  sa  littéra- 

10  R.  de  Messières,  “Le  Rôle  de  l’ironie  dans  l’œuvre  de  Giraudoux,”  RR,  XXIX 
(déc.  1938),  379-380. 

11  Ed.  Jaloux,  L’Esprit  des  livres,  1ère  sér.  (Paris,  1923),  pp.  125,  201-202;  L.  Lesage, 
“Jean  Giraudoux,  Hoffmann  et  Le  dernier  rêve  d’Edmond  About,”  RLC,  XCIII  (jan. 
1950),  pp.  103-107;  M.  Bourdet,  Jean  Giraudoux  (Paris,  1928),  pp.  51-52. 
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ture  sur  Jean  Giraudoux,  il  reste  essentiellement  et  par-dessus  tout  français. 
On  sait,  par  exemple,  la  part  que  réserva  l’auteur  de  Suzanne  et  le  Pacifique 
à  la  province  française  (surtout  à  son  Limousin  natal)  aussi  bien  qu’à 
Paris.  Ils  servirent  comme  fond  à  double  aspect — impressions  de  la  nature 
ou  de  la  ville  d’une  part,  et  de  l’autre  descriptions  de  la  vie  ou  de  la  société 
dans  ces  milieux.  La  vie  politique  française  à  laquelle  Giraudoux  fut  lié, 
les  multiples  allusions  à  la  littérature  du  pays,  d’innombrables  éléments  de 
la  culture  française  remplissent  ses  œuvres.  D’autres  traits  français  typiques 
de  son  esprit  sont  signalés  par  des  critiques:  “Il  a,  comme  ses  compatriotes, 
le  goût  du  détail,  du  précis,  et  le  besoin  de  rejoindre,  aussitôt  qu’il  l’a 
isolé,  ce  particulier  dans  le  général,  ...  il  analyse  enfin  ou  il  s’analyse  .  .  .”12; 
“.  .  .  son  génie  où  s’exprime  un  aspect  essentiel  du  génie  de  la  France: 
l’exaltation  de  la  grâce  de  vivre,  l’art  de  transformer  l’épreuve  de  la  vie  en 
plaisir  .  .  .”13  M.  Georges  Lemaître  conclut  à  propos  de  cette  multitude  de 
points  de  vue,  de  sentiments,  d’allusions,  de  mœurs  si  purement  français: 
“This  is  undoubtedly  why  he  has  gained  comparatively  little  recognition 
abroad.”14  Par  ses  qualités  intellectuelles  ainsi  que  par  le  fond  de  ses  œuvres, 
Giraudoux  nous  laisse  voir  une  formation  de  romancier  qu’il  doit,  pour  la 
plus  grande  partie,  à  la  France. 

5.  Difficulté  de  classer  exactement  Giraudoux  dans  des  écoles  littéraires  ou 
artistiques.  Le  nom  de  Giraudoux  a  été  associé  également  par  divers  écri¬ 
vains  à  plusieurs  écoles  littéraires  ou  artistiques,  chacun  découvrant  dans 
son  œuvre  une  ou  plusieurs  qualités  précises  qui  caractérisent  un  mouve¬ 
ment.  Ainsi,  deux  critiques  lui  attribuent  un  “impressionisme”  littéraire 
qui  “est  composé  de  fragments  indépendants  et  de  petits  détails  dont  chacun 
a  sa  valeur,  son  intensité  et  sa  vie  propre.”16  On  ne  peut  nier  que  la  com¬ 
position  chez  Giraudoux  se  ramene  à  une  succession  de  tableaux  non  plus 
que  l’importance  qu’il  attache  aux  détails.  Cependant,  cela  suffit-il  pour  le 
ranger  parmi  les  impressionistes?  Si  sa  forme  rappelle  quelques  traits  de 
1  impressionisme,  sa  conception  du  monde,  selon  C.-E.  Magny,  l’oppose  à 
cette  école.  “C’est  le  caractère  indirect  de  sa  vision,  dit-elle,  qui  toujours 
commence  par  la  réalité  essentielle,  jamais  par  l’apparence  sensible,  qu’on 

12  Gonzague  Truc,  “M.  Jean  Giraudoux  et  le  modernisme  littéraire,”  La  Grande 
Revue ,  CX  (fév.  1923),  p.  557. 

13  J.  Amrouche,  “L’Inquiétude  de  Giraudoux,”  L’Arche,  II  (mars  1944),  126. 

14  G.  Lemaître,  Four  French  Novelists  (New  York,  1938),  p.  289.  Nous  sommes  du 
même  avis  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  romans,  difficilement  appréciables  pour  un  lecteur 
étranger.  A  notre  connaissance  cependant,  quatre  des  pièces,  Amphitryon  38,  La 
Folle  de  Chaillot,  Ondine  et  La  Guerre  de  Troie  n’aura  pas  lieu,  reçurent  aux  Etats- 
Unis  un  excellent  accueil  sur  la  scène. 

16  G.  de  Catalogne,  op.  cit. ,  p.  218;  Lucien  Dubech  est  le  second,  dans  Les  Chefs 
de  file  de  la  jeune  génération  (Paris,  1925),  p.  158. 
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a  pu  prendre  parfois  pour  de  l’impressionnisme  .  .  .  alors  qu’elle  est  tout 
l’opposé.”16  Ces  deux  citations  contradictoires  illustrent  la  divergence 
d’opinion  sur  l’héritage  littéraire  de  Giraudoux. 

Cette  divergence  est  accentuée  par  l’opinion  d’Albert  Thibaudet,  qui 
place  Giraudoux  dans  la  lignée  symboliste.  “Le  symbolisme  n’a  rien  produit 
en  matière  de  roman! ...  Il  nous  revient  aujourd’hui:  c’est  le  roman  de  M. 
Giraudoux.”17  L’esprit  alerte  et  curieux  du  jeune  Jean  Giraudoux,  dont 
l’adolescence  coïncidait  avec  les  dernières  années  du  XIXème  siècle,  aurait 
été  imprégné  du  nouveau  courant  poétique,  et  ce  serait  en  effet  à  ce  dernier 
que  nous  pourrions  le  plus  facilement  rattacher  certains  traits  essentiels 
giralduciens.  Comparons  la  réaction  symboliste  contre  les  prétentions  scien¬ 
tifiques  des  naturalistes  et  celle  déjà  mentionnée  de  l’auteur  contre  la 
littérature  réaliste.  Réaction,  d’ailleurs,  que  Giraudoux  a  exprimée  à 
plusieurs  reprises.  “J’ai  libéré  la  poésie,  écrit-il,  beau  colibri  étouffé  par 
ces  abominables  Zola  et  autres,  adeptes  du  réel.”18  M.  Thibaudet  parle 
aussi  de  1’  “art  du  discontinu”  développé  par  le  symbolisme19  et  développé 
également  par  Giraudoux.  N’oublions  pas  non  plus  son  improvisation  bien 
connue  et  sa  spontanéité,  éléments  primordiaux  du  credo  symboliste. 
“C’est  cette  part  importante  d’improvisation  qui  donne  de  la  vie  à  une 
œuvre,  et  qui  donne  surtout  de  la  poésie,”  constate-t-il.20  Pensons  au  mot 
même  de  symbolisme  et  aux  tentatives  de  ses  adhérents  de  traduire  en 
images,  en  symboles,  les  affinités  existant,  mais  invisibles  sous  leur  forme 
concrète,  entre  les  objets  de  l’univers,  et  nous  nous  rappellerons  la  con¬ 
ception  imagée  du  monde  que  possédait  notre  auteur.  Souvenons-nous  enfin 
de  ce  que  Giraudoux  fait  dire  à  Suzanne  à  propos  de  Claudel,  Mallarmé 
et  Rimbaud:  “.  .  .je  sentais  que  c’était  sur  ces  trois  réseaux  neufs  qu’il 
fallait  brancher  ma  pauvre  tête-ampoule  .  .  .”  ( Suzanne  et  le  Pacifique,  p. 
136-137).  Il  semble  que  l’essence  poétique  réside  dans  ces  trois  représen¬ 
tants  de  la  littérature  symboliste. 

Dans  sa  thèse  sur  la  métaphore,  Hedwig  Konrad  souligne  une  “erreur” 
dans  la  théorie  symboliste  qui  nous  suggère  une  différence  fondamentale 
avec  Giraudoux.  “Si  le  mot  évoque  dans  l’œuvre  esthétique  diverses  repré¬ 
sentations  sentimentales  de  l’objet,  il  suscite  ces  représentations  en  partant 
de  l’objet  uniquement  et  il  n’est  pas  possible,  comme  l’ont  voulu  Mallarmé 
et  d’autres  symbolistes,  de  créer  des  représentations  sans  faire  apparaître 
en  même  temps  les  objets  concrets.”21  C’est  simplement  le  but  dans  l’emploi 

16  C.-E.  Magny,  Précieux  Giraudoux  (Paris,  1945),  p.  72. 

17  A.  Thibaudet,  Réflexions  sur  le  roman  (Paris,  1938),  p.  84. 

18  “Soliloque”,  loc.  cit. 

19  A.  Thibaudet,  p.  83. 

20  F.  Lefèvre,  p.  117. 

21  H.  Konrad,  Etude  sur  la  métaphore  (Paris,  1939),  p.  69. 
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des  images  que  nous  voudrions  signaler  ici.  Mallarmé  donnait  l’exemple  de 
l’emploi  de  métaphores  pour  créer  des  nuances  fugitives  et  rendre  mobile 
et  flou  son  univers  poétique;  si,  par  des  comparaisons,  Giraudoux  réussit  à 
mieux  traduire  le  vague,  l’insaisissable,  c’est  au  contraire  en  précisant  et  en 
nous  laissant  saisir  une  essence  de  l’objet  ressentie  par  le  poète. 

Les  critiques  qui  classent  Giraudoux  trop  catégoriquement  se  mépren¬ 
nent,  L’influence  “symboliste”,  au  sens  le  plus  large  du  mot,  est  surtout 
indéniable,  mais  la  complexité  de  l’auteur  de  Juliette  au  -pays  des  hommes 
s’étend  au-delà  des  limites  d’une  époque  littéraire,  quelle  qu’elle  soit,  et  la 
large  divergence  d’influences  et  de  ressemblances  alléguées  prouvent  l’im¬ 
possibilité  de  le  classer  dans  un  groupe  défini.  Ecrivain  original  que  quelques 
fils  relient  à  certains  mouvements,  mais  que  sa  personnalité  littéraire  et  son 
style  fortement  marqué  écartent  de  toute  classification,  Jean  Giraudoux 
nous  a  laissé  une  œuvre  très  justement  caractérisée  comme  “so  disconcert¬ 
ing  that  it  could  only  be  defined  by  an  adjective  derived  from  his  own 
name.”22 

Wabash  College 

22  G .  May,  “Jean  Giraudoux:  Diplomacy  and  Dramaturgy,”  YFS,  III,  no.  1 
(1950),  90. 


Paris-Boulder,  itinéraire  spirituel* 

par  Hélène  Compérot 

Je  REMERCIE  Monsieur  Hébert  de  m’avoir  fait  l’honneur  de  m’in¬ 
viter  à  prendre  la  parole  devant  vous.  C’est  certainement  un  plaisir  pour 
moi.  Sous  le  titre  que  j’ai  proposé  à  cet  entretien  ne  craignez  pas  que  je 
vous  fasse  le  récit  de  mon  voyage,  vous  raconte  des  anecdotes  et  vous  fasse 
des  confidences.  Il  y  a  pourtant  une  grande  excitation  à  se  trouver  à  cinq 
mille  milles  de  chez  soi.  Il  y  a  eu  la  mer,  il  y  a  eu  l’exaltante  magie  verticale 
qu’est  New- York,  il  y  a  eu  des  plaines  interminables  et,  surgies  au  dernier 
moment,  cette  barrière  des  Montagnes  Rocheuses.  Elles  étaient  mon  but. 
Je  réalise  intensément  ce  projet  quand  je  suis  aujourd’hui  parmi  vous  qui 
êtes  mes  collègues  dans  cette  partie  de  l’Amérique.  Ce  sol  m’accueille, 
nous  réunit,  nous  sommes  de  la  même  famille,  celle  des  universitaires.  Nous 
sommes  déjà  liés,  nous  partageons  deux  langues,  deux  cultures. 

Cependant,  et  c’est  là  mon  interrogation,  il  n’est  pas  sûr  que  nous  soyons 
sur  le  même  plan  de  réciprocité.  Quand,  vous,  professeurs  de  langue,  de 
civilisation,  de  littérature  française,  êtes  allés  ou  irez  en  France,  il  me 
semble  que  c’est  un  pèlerinage  aux  sources.  Pour  moi  il  en  est  autrement: 
aborder  l’Amérique,  la  visiter,  c’est  découvrir  un  “autre  monde.”  Témoin 
l’état  d’esprit  des  étudiants  français  boursiers  Fulbright  qui  voyagaient  sur 
le  même  bateau  que  moi;  à  force  d’avide  curiosité,  de  totale  disponibilité 
ils  avaient  l’esprit  comme  vidé  dans  l’attente  de  la  terre  promise,  au  point 
que  j’ai  presque  troublé  l’une  de  ces  étudiantes  en  lui  demandant:  “Et  vous, 
que  leur  apportez-vous?  qu’allez-vous  leur  donner? 

En  un  sens  l’homme  est  essentiellement  le  même  partout.  Depuis  long¬ 
temps  les  philosophes,  les  ethnologues,  les  anthropologues  en  discutent. 
Ainsi  une  des  plus  bouleversantes  expositions  qui  ait  eu  lieu  à  Paris  l’hiver 
dernier,  venant  du  Musée  d’Art  Moderne  de  New-York,  s’appelait  “La 
Grande  Famille  des  Hommes”;  elle  montrait  d’innombrables  visages 
d’hommes  (fixés  par  les  meilleurs  photographes  du  monde  entier)  de  couleur, 
de  conditions  différentes  et  pourtant  profondément  semblables  dans  les 
manifestations  de  leurs  instincts,  émotions,  passions,  de  la  naissance  à  la 
mort,  dans  le  rire  et  la  douleur,  l’amour,  le  travail,  la  solitude,  la  foule,  la 
guerre,  l’espérance. 

En  un  autre  sens,  les  hommes  sont  si  étrangers  les  uns  aux  autres.  D  où 

*  Paper  given  at  the  Fall,  1956,  meeting  of  the  Colorado-Wyoming  Chapter  of 
the  AATF. 
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viennent  les  différences?  Des  mœurs,  des  lois,  des  institutions,  des  religions. 
Celles-ci  ne  sont  que  des  signes.  Ce  qui  sépare  les  hommes  ce  sont  les  Idees  et 
plus  précisément  une  certaine  Idée  de  l’homme,  car  qui  dit  culture  dit 
définition,  philosophie,  de  l’homme. 

Sans  doute,  dans  les  périodes  de  paix  il  y  a  de  louables,  d’efficaces,  et 
parfois  de  charmantes  entreprises  de  rapprochement  entre  les  hommes  des 
pays  différents.  Vous  savez  que  des  villes  anglaises  sont  jumelées  à  des 
villes  françaises  pour  construire  le  monde  bilingue  de  demain.  Mais  la  récente 
nouvelle  du  jumelage  de  Royan-France  avec  Atlantic-City-Etats-Unis  fait 
ma  joie!  Le  maire  de  Royan  devient  maire  d’Atlantic-City,  il  a  ceint  son 
collègue  américain  de  l’écharpe  tricolore,  six  élèves  des  écoles  américaines 
iront  cet  été  sur  la  plage  de  l’autre  coté  de  l’Atlantique.  Alors  je  vous 
demande:  à  quand  le  jumelage  de  Boulder  avec  .  .  .  Chamonix?  Chambéry? 
Briançon?  celui  de  Denver  avec  .  .  .  Grenoble?  Dijon? 

Comme  on  ne  cesse  de  penser  les  uns  aux  autres,  l’an  dernier  j’envoyais 
de  mes  élèves  écouter  à  l’Ambassade  des  Etats-Unis  à  Paris  un  conférencier, 
un  jeune  professeur  de  vos  Universités,  faire  un  tableau  de  la  “Philosophie 
américaine  actuelle”;  d’autre  part  La  Table  Ronde  consacre  son  numéro 
d’octobre  à  un  tableau  de  la  civilisation  américaine  et  les  grands  noms  de 
Siegfried,  de  Maurois,  y  font  la  synthèse,  une  fois  de  plus  des  réponses  à: 
“Qu’est-ce  que  l’Amérique?” 

Et  puis  me  voilà  ici.  Cette  chance  que  j’ai,  je  voudrais  l’employer  à 
me  confronter  avec  vous,  pour  vous  dire  (et  ma  sincérité  sera  sans  doute  mon 
seul  mérite)  :  voilà  ce  que  j ’ai  dans  mes  bagages,  ce  que  j ’ai  emporté  et  qui 
m’accompagne  le  long  du  chemin.  Voilà  les  catégories  intellectuelles  et 
morales  qui  me  définissent  en  tant  que  Française.  Ces  catégories  sont-elles 
échangeables?  Tout  ce  qui  est  en  moi  résonne-t-il  en  vous?  Il  y  aura  peut- 
être  un  jour,  à  l’autre  bout  de  l’année  et  de  l’espace  une  causerie  qui  s’in¬ 
titulera  “Boulder-Paris”  et  lors  je  ferai  le  compte,  le  bilan,  de  ce  que 
vous  m’aurez  appris,  de  ce  que  je  rapporterai  dans  mes  bagages.  .  .  . 

Pour  l’instant  il  y  a  ce  fait  patent  que  je  suis  Française  et  que  j’ai  quitté 
la  France  pour  venir  ici.  Or  quitter  la  France,  sa  part  de  terre  et  de  ciel, 
c’est  la  découvrir  et  se  découvrir  plus  clairement  ...  et  il  est  bien  entendu, 
comme  le  dit  Anatole  France,  que  “Paris  est  le  plus  beau  lieu  du  monde 
puisqu’il  y  a  de  l’eau,  des  arbres,  des  livres  et  que  les  femmes  y  passent.” 
Mais  plus  révélateur  me  paraît  cet  admirable  passage  du  roman  de  J.-P. 
Sartre  Les  Chemins  de  la  liberté  où  Mathieu,  la  mort  dans  l’âme,  aperçoit 
dans  la  défaite  de  1940  la  réalité  de  son  pays:  “C’est  marrant,  pensa 
Mathieu,  il  regarde  dans  le  vide,  il  pense  ‘Je  suis  Français’  et  il  trouve  ça 
marrant  pour  la  première  fois  de  sa  vie.  La  France  nous  ne  l’avions  jamais 
vue,  nous  étions  dedans,  c’était  la  pression  de  l’air,  la  certitude  tranquille 
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que  le  monde  a  été  fait  pour  l’homme.  C’était  tellement  naturel  d’être 
Français,  c’était  le  moyen  le  plus  simple,  le  plus  économique  de  se  sentir 
universel.  Il  n’y  avait  rien  à  expliquer:  c’était  aux  autres,  aux  Allemands, 
aux  Anglais,  aux  Belges  d’expliquer  par  quelle  malchance  ou  par  quelle 
faute  ils  n’étaient  pas  tout  à  fait  des  hommes.” 

Et  voilà  ce  que,  dans  une  relative  sérénité,  je  découvre  moi-même  et  qui 
vient  en  premier  dans  mon  bagage  spirituel:  Le  sens  de  l’universel. 

C’est  Paul  Valéry  qui  a  dit:  “Tout  Français  se  sent  homme,  c’est  peut- 
être  par  là  qu’il  se  distingue  des  autres”.  Ce  n’est  pas  une  boutade.  Ce  sens 
implicite  de  l’universel  en  tout  homme  il  est  vrai  que  nous  l’avons. 

Nos  écrivains,  nos  penseurs,  nos  savants  anciens  et  modernes — les 
Montaigne,  Descartes,  Bossuet,  Modère,  Alain,  Jean  Rostand,  dont  nous 
sommes  vraiment  pétris — sont  allés  si  loin  dans  l’analyse  comprehensive 
de  l’homme,  si  profond  dans  la  découverte  intérieure  qu’il  semble  que  l’on 
ait  tout  dévoilé  de  l’homme  et  que  les  autres  découvertes  horizontales 
celles  des  voyageurs,  des  ethnographes,  n’aient  plus  grand  chose  à  nous 
apprendre,  sinon  du  pittoresque. 

Nous  pensons  qu’il  n’y  a  pas  d’humanité  la  ou  il  n  y  a  pas  un  logos, 
c’est-à-dire  un  discours,  la  raison  et  ses  normes.  Ce  sont  les  Grecs  qui  nous 
l’ont  appris.  Qu’il  n’y  a  pas  d’humanité  non  plus  où  il  n’y  a  pas  une  esthéti¬ 
que,  un  art  des  sensations,  des  goûts,  des  passions.  Qu’il  n’y  a  pas  d  hu¬ 
manité  enfin  où  il  n’y  a  pas  de  valeurs  morales,  comme  nous  l’apprend  aussi 
Aristote.  Lorsque  ces  trois  catégories  fondamentales  à  toute  définition  de 
l’homme  manquent  on  a  affaire  à  des  “barbares”  comme  disait  déjà  Eschyle 
dans  sa  tragédie  des  Perses  lorsqu’il  parlait  de  ceux  qui  n’étaient  pas 
Hellènes . 

Mais  entendons-nous  sur  ce  sens  de  l’universel  dans  l’homme:  il  s’agit 
d’une  exigence  normative  et  non  d’un  vague  cosmopolitisme  utopique. 
Montesquieu  dit  dans  ses  Pensées :  “Si  je  savais  quelque  chose  qui  me  fût 
utile  et  qui  fût  préjudiciable  à  ma  famille,  je  le  rejetterais  de  mon  esprit.  Si 
je  savais  quelque  chose  qui  fût  utile  à  ma  famille  et  qui  ne  le  fût  pas  à  ma 
patrie  je  chercherais  à  l’oublier.  Si  je  savais  quelque  chose  utile  à  ma  patrie 
et  qui  fût  préjudiciable  à  l’Europe  et  au  genre  humain,  je  le  regarderais 

comme  un  crime.”  ,  . 

Sans  doute  on  trouve  chez  certains  le  rêve,  toujours  repris,  toujours 

nécessaire  d’une  entente  internationale.  Un  Condorcet  par  exemple  rédi¬ 
geait  en  prison  en  1794,  traqué  par  la  Terreur,  son  ambitieuse  Esquisse  d’un 
tableau  historique  des  progrès  de  l’Esprit  humain :  “Les  peuples  sauront  qu  il 
doivent  chercher  la  sûreté  et  non  la  puissance.  Peu  à  peu  les  préjugés  com¬ 
merciaux  se  dissiperont,  un  faux  intérêt  mercantile  perdra  l’affreux  pouvoir 
d’ensanglanter  la  terre  et  de  ruiner  les  nations  sous  prétexte  de  les  enrichir. 
Comme  les  peuples  se  rapprocheront  enfin  dans  les  principes  de  la  politique 
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et  de  la  morale  .  .  .  toutes  les  causes  qui  produisent,  enveniment,  perpétu¬ 
ent  les  haines  nationales  s’évanouiront  peu  à  peu  ...” 

Pourtant  ce  n’est  pas  dans  ces  belles  prophéties  si  souvent  cruellement 
démenties  que  je  reconnais  le  message  français.  Je  lui  donne  un  sens  plus 
précis,  moins  pourvu  d’illusions  et  plus  exigeant.  Une  civilisation  est  faite 
pour  découvrir  à  l’individu  sa  propre  intériorité.  Il  s’agit  donc  de  savoir  des 
hommes  non  ce  qu’ils  ont,  ni  combien  ils  sont  mais  ce  qu’ils  sont,  c’est-à-dire 
ce  qu’ils  valent;  il  est  alors  plus  juste  de  dire  que  le  Français  me¬ 
sure  l’Homme  dans  l’individu,  il  le  pèse  avec  des  balances  universelles. 
Peser  ne  veut  pas  dire  juger,  blâmer  ou  pardonner  mais  évaluer.  Ce  que 
vaut  cet  homme-là  au  regard  des  normes  universelles.  On  se  souvient  volon¬ 
tiers  du  mythe  de  Platon  ou  la  vraie  Justice  sera  celle  qui  s’excercera  sur 
l’homme  tout  seul,  tout  nu,  avec  sa  seule  âme  et  les  juges  jugeront  aussi  avec 
leurs  seules  âmes  nues  sans  l’écran  des  conventions. 

Plus  quotidiennement  cela  explique  “en  partie”  ce  qui  déroute  souvent 
les  étrangers  chez  nous:  la  sévérité,  voire  la  férocité  de  nos  critiques,  dans 
les  journaux,  les  revues.  Ce  fameux  esprit  critique  qui  nous  déchire  nous- 
mêmes  à  pleines  dents  qui  va  parfois  jusqu’au  dénigrement  inqualifiable, 
est  le  signe  d’une  extrême  exigence  intime.  Gare  à  ceux  qui  se  contentent, 
gare  aux  ridicules,  aux  vulgaires,  gare  à  ceux  qui  déguisent  leur  vide  sous  les 
oripeaux  de  la  vanité,  du  conformisme!  Qu’ils  soient  remerciés,  les  chanson¬ 
niers,  les  humoristes,  ceux  qui  nous  font  rire  de  nos  misères  et  qui  nous 
empechent  de  nous  prendre  au  sérieux!  Oui,  nous  sommes  aisément  into¬ 
lérants  et  impitoyables,  mais  l’ironie  est  nécessaire;  si  elle  est  ferveur 
retombée,  déçue,  c’est  qu’elle  est  exigence  de  l’humain,  elle  est  la  rage  d’un 
souci  de  perfection  jamais  satisfaite.  Il  faut  tant  et  tant  pour  mériter  le  nom 
d’homme  .  .  .  rien  n’est  jamais  assez  bien. 

En  conclusion  de  ce  point  rappelons-nous  ensemble  ce  passage  de  Terre 
des  hommes  de  St.  Exupery,  où  Bark  fait  la  découverte  intérieure  de  sa 
liberté,  son  premier  geste  d’homme  libre  c’est  de  gaspiller  son  argent  en 
comblant  de  présents  extravagants  et  fastueux,  les  pauvres  gosses  des  rues 
d  Agadir:  Il  possédait,  puisqu’il  était  libre,  les  biens  essentiels,  le  droit  de 
se  faire  aimer,  de  gagner  son  pain  par  son  travail.  A  quoi  bon  cet  argent 
alors  qu  il  éprouvait,  comme  on  éprouve  une  faim  profonde,  le  besoin  d’être 
un  homme  parmi  les  hommes,  lié  aux  autres  hommes.  Et  comme  approchait 
l’heure  du  départ,  Bark  s’avançait  baigné  dans  cette  marée  d’enfants, 
cieusant  son  premier  sillage  dans  le  monde.  Il  rentrerait  demain  dans  la 
misere  des  siens,  mais  déjà  il  pesait  ici  de  son  vrai  poids.” 

C  est  cette  générosité  qui  fait  qu’il  devient  vraiment  homme  et  du  coup 
son  enracinement  parmi  les  hommes,  la  justification  de  son  existence. 

Ceci  m  amène  à  évoquer  la  seconde  valeur  qui  m’est  chère,  à  savoir  le 
refus  de  l’indifférence. 
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La  première  vertu  c’est  Voir,  pénétrer  du  regard  le  fond  des  êtres  et  des 
choses,  regard  qui  les  rend  non  seulement  vivants,  intéressants  mais  qui 
leur  confère  l’existence.  “J’ai  la  passion  de  comprendre  les  hommes,”  la 
formule  est  de  J.-P.  Sartre. 

Entendons-nous  bien:  cette  passion  n’est  pas  la  curiosité,  ni  la  bienveil¬ 
lance.  La  gentillesse,  les  bonnes  manières,  la  bonne  volonté,  ne  suffisent  pas, 
elles  peuvent  même  être  un  écran,  elles  peuvent  être  vides  et  superficielles. 
Ce  thème  de  la  communication  des  consciences,  ce  thème  de  l’Autre,  est 
favori  parmi  nos  philosophes  et  essayistes  contemporains.  Comment  se 
révèle  d’abord  l’Autre,  l’Etranger?— par  le  regard.  Or  il  y  a  de  multiples 
regards,  autant  que  de  conditions  humaines: 

Il  y  a  le  regard  qui  coule,  vide  de  pensée,  sur  les  choses  et  les  êtres.  Il  est 
la  négation  même  de  l’autre,  aussi  il  provoque  un  sentiment  affreux  de 
n’être  pas;  par  exemple  dans  une  foule,  dans  la  rue,  dans  un  train  personne 
ne  vous  regarde,  vous  n’êtes  pour  personne,  à  personne.  C’est  comme  si  je 
n’existais  pas,  comme  si  le  monde  n’existait  pas.  Univers  de  choses. 

Il  y  a  le  regard  abstrait,  celui  qui  s’adresse  au  personnage,  à  la  généralité: 
c’est  l’employé  de  bureau  que  je  regarde,  le  receveur  d’autobus,  le  profes¬ 
seur,  l’élève,  le  docteur,  le  député,  les  Français,  les  Américains.  C’est  une 
attitude  d’esprit  pragmatique  et  paresseuse  et  source. de  préjugés.  Lorsque 
le  personnage  sort  de  son  rôle,  ne  joue  plus  le  jeu  alors  il  y  a  surprise,  amuse¬ 
ment  ou  scandale.  “Se  faire  remarquer”  c’est  un  défi  ou  une  gêne. 

Seul  le  regard  qui  individualise  procure  l’existence.  On  commence  à  être 
quand  on  est  regardé  avec  passion.  Or  la  passion  a  deux  poles.  1  amour  et  la 
haine.  Regarder  ainsi  c’est  posséder  et  c’est  s’affirmer.  Lorsque  les  armées 
allemandes  en  1940  se  répandaient  dans  nos  villes,  certains  d’entre  nous 
avaient  une  tactique,  seule  arme  silencieuse  possible  alors:  qui  consistait  à 
ne  pas  les  voir;  nos  regards  passaient  à  travers  eux  comme  s’ils  avaient  été 
de  verre.  Ce  regard  mort,  négateur  leur  était  intolerable  au  point  qu  il  ar¬ 
rivait  que  ces  hommes  en  uniformes  se  plantassent  devant  nous  sur  les 
trottoirs  prêts  à  être  heurtés  pour  nous  forcer  à  les  voir.  C’est  le  thème 
qu’illustre  le  beau  récit  de  Vercors  dans  “Le  Silence  de  la  mer,”  l’officier 

parle  seul  devant  un  visage  baissé  et  muet. 

S’il  y  a  le  temps  du  mépris  et  de  la  colère  il  y  a  aussi  le  temps  de  l’amour. 
En  vérité  si  les  hommes  ne  révélaient  pas  leur  conscience  dans  de  véritables 
regards  ils  seraient  comme  disait  déjà  Descartes  “des  manteaux  ,et  des 
chapeaux,”  et  j’affirme  avec  lui  que  “les  passions  sont  toutes  bonnes”  (sans 
doute  c’est  l’usage  qu’on  en  fait  qui  les  recommande  ou  non  .  .  .) 

Pour  confirmer  cette  dialectique  du  regard  je  m’appuie  sur  certains  de  nos 

écrivains-pilotes,  ici  Albert  Camus  et  feaint  Exupéry.  . 

Chez  Albert  Camus  l’analyse  est  faite  pour  ainsi  dire  en  creux.  C  est 
l’histoire  de  ce  livre  étonnant  que  vous  avez  tous  lu,  L’Etranger ,  aussi  je  ne 
m’arrête  pas  sur  Meursault  qui  incarne  le  refus  métaphysique  du  monde 
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humain,  monde  où  rien  ne  le  concerne  “pourquoi  ma  vie,  pourquoi  mes 
actes,  pourquoi  le  monde,  pourquoi  le  temps,  lassitude  hantée  d’étonne¬ 
ment.”  Je  préfère  évoquer  un  moment  la  dernière  œuvre  de  Camus,  parue 
il  y  a  quelques  mois.  C’est  un  récit,  si  l’on  veut,  cela  s’appelle  La  Chute.  Cet 
homme  qui  fait  confidence  de  sa  vie  dans  un  bar  louche  d’Amsterdam, 
ancien  avocat,  fut  un  homme  incarnant  toutes  les  bonnes  vertus  des  bien- 
pensants,  il  jouait  à  être  “efficace,  intelligent,  vertueux,  civique,  indulgent, 
solidaire,  édifiant.”  Vertus  applaudies,  appréciées;  alors  le  monde  est  en 
ordre.  Il  dit  “J’étais  du  bon  côté,  cela,  suffisait  à  la  paix  de  ma  conscience. 
Le  sentiment  du  droit,  la  satisfaction  d’avoir  raison,  la  joie  de  s’estimer 
soi-même,  cher  Monsieur,  sont  des  ressorts  puissants  pour  nous  tenir  droit 
et  nous  faire  avancer.”  Il  raconte  avec  insistance  quel  modèle  d’homme  il 
fut,  “mon  accord  avec  la  vie  était  total.” 

Puis  un  jour,  ce  bel  édifice  complaisamment,  brillamment  construit, 
craque  et  s’effondre.  Qu’arrive-t-il?  Rien  et  tout.  Un  jour  se  glisse  en  lui 
l’insupportable  sentiment  du  néant  égoïste  de  son  existence  et  avec  lui  le 
sentiment  de  culpabilité. 

“J’étais  monté  sur  le  pont  des  Arts,  désert  à  cette  heure  pour  regarder  le 
fleuve.  Face  au  Vert  Galant  je  dominais  l’île.  Je  sentais  monter  en  moi  un 
vaste  sentiment  de  puissance  et  comme  d’achèvement  qui  dilatait  mon 
cœur.  Je  me  redressai  et  j ’allais  allumer  une  cigarette,  la  cigarette  de  la  satis¬ 
faction,  quand  au  même  moment  un  rire  éclate  derrière  moi,  surpris  je  fis 
une  brusque  volte-face:  il  n’y  avait  personne.  C’était  un  rire  qui  remettait 
les  choses  en  place  ...” 

Voilà  le  premier  avertissement;  il  y  aura  d’autres  rires  qui  lui  rendent 
l’âme  malheureuse.  A  partir  de  ce  soir-là  il  a  fallu  d’abord  qu’il  retrouve  la 
mémoire  car:  “Jusque-la  j’avais  toujours  été  aidé  par  un  étonnant  pouvoir 
d  oubli .  .  .  Au  fond  rien  ne  comptait.  Guerre,  suicide,  amour,  misère,  j’y 
prêtais  attention,  bien  sûr,  quand  les  circonstances  m’y  forçaient,  mais  d’une 
manière  courtoise  et  superficielle.  Parfois,  je  faisais  mine  de  me  passionner 
.  .  .  pourtant  je  n’y  participais  pas  .  .  .  Comment  vous  dire?  Ça  glissait.  Oui, 
tout  glissait  sur  moi.” 

Il  essaie  des  dérivatifs,  en  vain.  La  mémoire  implacable  lui  rappelle  que: 
“Cette  nuit-là,  en  novembre,  ...  je  regagnais  la  rive  gauche,  et  mon  domi¬ 
cile,  par  le  pont  Royal.  Il  était  une  heure  après  minuit,  une  petite  pluie 
tombait,  .  .  .  qui  dispersait  les  rares  passants  .  .  .  J’étais  heureux  de  cette 
marche,  .  .  .  Sur  le  pont,  je  passai  derrière  une  forme  penchée  sur  le  parapet, 
et  qui  semblait  regarder  le  fleuve.  De  plus  près,  je  distinguai  une  mince 
jeune  femme,  habillée  de  noir  .  .  .  Mais  je  poursuivis  ma  route,  après  une 
hésitation.  Au  bout  du  pont,  je  pris  les  quais  en  direction  de  Saint-Michel, 

.  .  .  J  avais  déjà  parcouru  une  cinquantaine  de  mètres  à  peu  près,  lorsque 
j  entendis  le  bruit,  qui,  malgré  la  distance,  me  parut  formidable  dans  le 
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silence  nocturne,  d’un  corps  qui  s’abat  sur  l’eau.  Je  m’arrêtai  net,  mais  sans 
me  retourner.  Presque  aussitôt,  j’entendis  un  cri  plusieurs  fois  répété,  .  .  . 
Le  silence  qui  suivit,  dans  la  nuit  soudain  figée,  me  parut  interminable  .  .  . 
J’ai  oublié  ce  que  j’ai  pensé  alors.  ‘Trop  tard,  trop  loin  .  .  .’  ou  quelque  chose 
de  ce  genre  .  .  .  Puis,  à  petits  pas,  sous  la  pluie,  je  m’éloignai .  .  .” 

Alors  commence  la  chute,  car  il  n’y  a  pas  de  pardon  pour  toute  faute 
contre  l’homme.  En  même  temps  se  fait  en  lui  la  révélation  de  la  vérité  qu’il 
avait  ou  ignorée  ou  refusée.  “Je  ne  savais  pas  que  la  liberté  n’est  pas  une 
récompense,  ni  une  décoration  qu’on  fête  dans  le  champagne.  Ni  d’ailleurs 
un  cadeau,  ...  Oh!  non,  c’est  une  corvée,  au  contraire,  et  une  course  de 
fond,  bien  solitaire,  bien  exténuante  .  .  .  Au  bout  de  toute  liberté,  il  y  a  une 
sentence;  voilà  pourquoi  la  liberté  est  trop  lourde  à  porter  surtout  lorsqu’on 
.  .  .  n’aime  personne.” 

La  fin  de  ce  réquisitoire  peut  paraître  amer:  l’avocat  est  poursuivi  du 
remords  de  n’avoir  point  secouru:  “  ‘O  jeune  fille,  jette-toi  encore  dans  l’eau 
pour  que  j’aie  une  seconde  fois  la  chance  de  nous  sauver  tous  les  deux!  .  .  . 
Supposez,  cher  maître,  qu’on  nous  prenne  au  mot?  Il  faudrait  s’exécuter. 
Brr  ...  !  l’eau  est  si  froide!  Mais  rassurons-nous!  il  est  trop  tard,  mainte¬ 
nant,  il  sera  toujours  trop  tard  ...” 

Le  point  de  départ  des  méditations  de  St.  Exupéry  est  certainement  tout 
aussi  aride,  mais  chez  lui  l’analyse  est  en  relief  et  débouche  sur  des  valeurs 
positives.  St.  Exupéry  c’est  l’anti-Valéry,  c’est  l’anti-M.  Teste,  il  refuse 
l’attitude  intellectuelle  qui  se  détache  pour  juger  et  abstraire.  Comme  nous 
aimons  ces  mots:  “le  métier  de  témoin  m’a  toujours  fait  horreur.  Que  suis-je 
si  je  ne  participe  pas?  J’ai  besoin  pour  être  de  participer  et  me  connaître  ce 
n’est  point  démontrer,  m’expliquer,  c’est  accéder  à  la  vision;  mais  pour  voir 
il  convient  d’abord  de  participer.  C’est  un  dur  apprentissage 

La  condition  humaine  concrète  est  un  nœud  de  relations  ;  il  dira  à  son  ami 
Daurat  “Il  n’est  qu’un  luxe  véritable,  c’est  celui  des  relations  humaines. 
Si  la  relation  appelle  la  présence,  pour  passer  de  la  première  à  la  seconde  il 
faut  une  violence,  un  coup  d’état,  qui  ne  peut  être  que  l’amour  qui  révèle  la 
qualité  secrète  d’un  paysage  ou  d’un  être.  Tout  le  récit  de  Citadelle  repose 
sur  une  philosophie  de  l’Echange.  Il  y  a  des  signes  secrets  qui  annoncent  que 
l’on  commence  à  participer  à  un  pays,  à  un  être:  on  apprend  à  l’aimer  dou¬ 
loureusement.  Comme  le  Petit  Prince  avec  sa  rose  et  son  ami  le  renard  :  “On 
ne  connaît  que  les  choses  que  l’on  apprivoise,  dit  le  renard.  Les  hommes 
n’ont  plus  le  temps  de  rien  connaître,  ils  achètent  des  choses  toutes  faites 
chez  le  marchand.  Mais  comme  il  n’existe  point  de  marchands  d  amis,  les 
hommes  n’ont  plus  d’amis.  Si  tu  veux  un  ami  apprivoise-moi— Que  faut-il 
faire?  dit  le  Petit  Prince — Il  faut  être  très  patient.  Tu  t'assoiras  d’abord  un 
peu  loin  de  moi.  Je  te  regarderai  du  coin  de  l’œil  et  tu  ne  diras  rien.  Mais 
chaque  jour  tu  pourras  t’asseoir  un  peu  plus  près.  Aussi  le  Petit  Prince  ap- 
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privoisa  le  renard.  Et  quand  l’heure  du  départ  fut  proche.  Ah!  dit  le  renard 
.  .  .  je  pleurerai”. 


Ce  qui  ne  cesse  de  m’apparaître  comme  essentiel,  chemin  faisant,  c’est  qu’il 
faut  refuser  les  vertus  qui  naissent  de  l’indifférence  à  soi  et  aux  autres.  Sans 
doute  il  est  agréable,  reposant,  de  rencontrer  des  êtres  humains  qui  ne  sont 
ni  aigris,  ni  envieux,  ni  égoïstes,  ni  malveillants,  ni  mesquins,  mais  ces 
vertus  ne  masquent  pas  le  “délaissement  originel”  auquel  aucun  homme 
n’échappe,  délaissement  qui  à  la  fois  rend  l’homme  si  fragile  et  lui  inspire 
des  constructions  orgueilleuses. 

En  chacun  de  nous  et  à  chaque  moment  de  l’Histoire  des  nations  et  des 
hommes  il  faut  se  remettre  en  question — démarche  que  Descartes  effectua 
sur  le  plan  des  idées.  Cette  reconquête  permanente  exige  une  révolution 
intérieure.  L’argument,  l’excuse,  en  faveur  de  l’assoupissement  c’est  lorsque 
le  donné  est  merveilleusement  riche,  d’une  abondance  et  d’une  perfection 
enivrantes. 


Mais  c’est  Heidegger  qui  a  dit  “Le  monde  apparaît  à  l’horizon  des  instru¬ 
ments  détraqués.”  Cette  vérité  est  ardue,  voire  scandaleuse!  mais  à  appro¬ 
fondir.  Cela  signifie  que  le  Bien  et  le  Mal  ne  sont  pas  définis  une  fois  pour 
toutes,  qu’il  n’est  pas  aisé  même  de  les  reconnaître,  qu’il  faut  faire  la  part 
du  mal  car  c’est  une  occasion  de  se  battre,  “et  se  battre  est  bien  de  chez 
nous”  comme  dit  Péguy.  Le  monde  n’est  jamais  parfait  et  on  n’est  jamais 
arrivé.  Tout  credo  qui  apparaît  comme  l’expresson  d’une  loi  naturelle  et 
divine  semblant  être  inscrite  dans  l’éternité  engendre  la  passivité,  le 
fatalisme. 

C’est-à-dire  que  toute  philosophie  positive,  même  idéaliste  est  fallacieuse 
car  elle  se  détourne  de  l’homme  pour  affirmer  la  chose;  elle  n’atteint  que  des 
concepts  abstraits  (le  bonheur,  la  paix  .  .  .)  Il  faut  admettre  que  les  valeurs 

ne  “sont”  pas,  qu’elles  “deviennent”  dans  la  mesure  où  les  hommes  les 
veulent  et  luttent  pour  elles. 

Cette  attitude  spirituelle,  qui  est  mon  troisième  et  dernier  point,  choisis¬ 
sons  de  l’appeler:  La  navigation  sans  étoiles. 

Vous  l’avez  reconnu,  cet  humanisme-là  n’est  pas  celui  de  la  génération 
d  avant-guerre  des  Valéry,  des  Romain  Rolland,  des  Jules  Romains,  des 
uhamel,  des  Roger  Martin  du  Gard,  et  même  des  Bernanos.  Sans  doute  ils 
ont  proteste,  refusé,  clamé,  mais  au  nom  d’une  sagesse  et  d’un  optimisme  de 
la  raison  qui  nous  paraissent  insuffisants.  La  conscience  de  l’homme  occi¬ 
dental  a  subi  depuis  environ  1930  un  choc  terrible.  Le  résultat  mérite 
etie  rappelé  car  on  a  dit,  injustement,  superficiellement  parfois,  que  la 
littérature  et  la  philosophie  nées  de  cette  période  étaient  pessimistes,  nihi- 
hstes,  dangereuses.  Or  elles  sont  les  héritières  de  Pascal,  Nietzsche,  de 
Kirkegaard  dont  la  grandeur  est  indéniable. 
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Sans  doute  elle  affirme  l’absence  de  sens  de  la  vie  mais  l’éperdu  courage 
qu’exige  cette  croyance  et  le  désir  d’élévation  remplacent  la  croyance  à  une 
haute  valeur  qui  existerait  en  soi,  dans  on  ne  sait  quel  ciel  intangible. 

Reconnaissons  l’utilité  d’une  littérature  de  la  colère  et  de  la  dérision  pour 
réveiller  les  consciences  et  balayer  les  idées  mortes.  Cet  humanisme-là  c’est 
celui  de  Sartre  et  de  Malraux.  Nous  devons  au  premier  une  prise  de  consci¬ 
ence  lucide  et  totale  de  notre  condition  d’homme.  Tout  ce  qu’on  invente 
pour  la  cacher  est  duperie,  cela  s’appelle  la  mauvaise  foi.  La  perfection 
humaine  n’est  pas  une  essence,  une  idée  à  priori;  elle  est  une  possibilité 
située  non  derrière  moi,  non  au-dessus  de  moi,  mais  en  moi.  L’homme  est  un 
projet  c’est-à-dire  un  pouvoir  de  création  inépuisable.  Sartre  explique  cela 
par  une  analogie  fort  éclairante:  celle  du  peintre  qui  fait  un  tableau;  il 
n’existe  d’avance  aucune  figure  de  ce  qui  doit  être,  s’il  vaut  quelque  chose 
ce  ne  sera  jamais  en  tant  que  conforme  à  un  certain  archétype  de  beauté 
mais  comme  expression  d’une  création  libre.  De  même  l’etre  moral  n  est  pas 
celui  qui  obéit  à  une  règle  extérieurement  imposée  mais  celui  qui  dessine  la 
figure  d’un  homme  nouveau,  authentique. 

Le  véritable  humaniste  n’est  pas  celui  qui  fait  un  acte  de  foi  dans  un  idéal 
humain  prétendu  immuable,  imposé  en  vérité  par  une  tradition  qui  n  est 
qu’un  accident  de  l’Histoire,  mais  celui  qui  fait  un.  acte  de  foi  dans  un 
homme  toujours  à  naître,  imprévisible. 

On  ne  saurait  contester  la  grandeur  de  cette  morale,  ni  l’intensité  tragique 
du  sentiment  qu’elle  donne  à  l’homme  de  sa  destinée.  La  liberté  de  l’homme 
est  absolue,  il  n’y  a  que  l’homme  qui  soit  condamné  à  etre  libre;  ce  qui  ne 
veut  pas  dire  qu’il  fait  ce  qu’il  veut  mais  qu’il  est  responsable  de  ce  qu’il  est. 
Chaucun  de  mes  actes  engage  et  définit  l’humanité  toute  entière. 

Il  n’en  reste  pas  moins  que  cette  liberté,  si  souvent,  se  dégrade;  les 
chemins  de  la  liberté  sont  glissants,  bordés  de  gouffres,  et  l’homme  n’y 
monte  que  de  chute  en  chute.  En  somme  Sartre  invite  l’homme  à  jouer  sa 
partie  sur  la  liberté  en  l’avertissant  que  ce  n’est  pas  une  partie  facile. 

Tout  comme  Sartre,  André  Malraux  refuse  ceux  qui  veulent  arranger  les 
choses,  embellir  le  destin.  Si  c’est  une  philosophie  tragique  que  nous  ren¬ 
controns  d’un  bout  à  l’œuvre  de  Malraux  c’est  aussi  une  philosophie  de  la 
vie,  de  l’action  et  c’est  pourquoi  il  semble  que  les  romans  de  Malraux  sont 
exaltants.  L’action  est  la  voie  pour  échapper  à  l’angoisse.  Tchen  dans  la 
Condition  Humaine  dit:  “On  trouve  toujours  l’épouvante  en  soi .  .  .  heureu¬ 
sement  on  peut  agir.” 

L’aventure  humaine  c’est  l’austère  domination  de  la  mort.  La  question 
est  nettement  posée  dans  la  Voie  Royale :  “Que  faire  d’une  âme  s’il  n  y  a  n. 
Dieu  ni  Christ? — de  l’héroïsme”,  et  encore:  “Le  plus  grand  mystère,  dit 
Walter  dans  les  Noyers  de  VAltenbourg,  ce  n’est  pas  que  nous  soyons  jetés 
au  hasard  entre  la  profusion  de  la  matière  et  celle  des  astres,  c’est  que  de 
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cette  prison  nous  tirions  de  nous-mêmes  des  images  assez  puissantes  pour 
nier  notre  néant.” 

J’achève  ce  périple,  en  vous  transmettant  un  message  de  Malraux  qui 
résume  brillamment  tout  ce  que  j’ai  essayé  de  vous  dire.  Dans  son  “Appel 
aux  Intellectuels”  qui  date  de  1948  il  dit:  “Nous  proclamons  d’abord  valeurs, 
non  pas  l’inconscient,  mais  la  conscience;  non  pas  l’abandon,  mais  la  volonté; 
non  pas  le  bourrage  de  crânes,  mais  la  vérité,  f  .  .  .  ]  Et  enfin,  la  liberté  de 
découverte.  Tout  cela,  non  pas:  ‘vers  quoi?’  car  nous  n’en  savons  rien, 
mais:  en  partant  d’où?’  comme  dans  les  sciences  contemporaines.  Que  nous 
le  voulions  ou  non,  ‘l’Européen  s’éclairera  au  flambeau  qu’il  porte,  même  si 
sa  main  brûle.’  ”  La  première  valeur  européenne  c’est  la  volonté  de 
conscience,  la  seconde  c’est  la  volonté  de  découverte;  la  force  occidentale 
c’est  l’acceptation  de  l’inconnu. 

University  of  Colorado 


Floors  and  Doors* 


by  Lurline  V.  Simpson 


I  wish  that  this  room  had  a  floor  ; 
I  don’t  care  so  much  for  a  door . 
But  this  floating  around 
Without  touching  the  grourid 
Is  getting  to  he  quite  a  bore. 


D  URING  the  FIRST  CENTURY  of  modem  language  teaching 
in  American  schools  this  ditty  would  have  been  an  appropriate  theme 
song.  Purpose  and  method,  scope  and  status  were  undefined  or  successively 
defined  and  redefined  in  relation  to  competition  or  opposition.  Stigma¬ 
tized  by  an  early  inferiority  complex,  withered  by  the  charge  of  soft  educa¬ 
tion  from  entrenched  classicists,  French  teachers  assumed  a  defensive 
attitude,  saying  in  effect  that  French  was  just  as  difficult  as  Latin,  or  it 
it  wasn’t  it  could  be  made  so,  and  taught  their  subject,  not  for  its  peculiar 
values,  but,  by  the  strictest  grammatical  analytical  procedures  of  their 


critics,  to  achieve  mental  discipline.  .. 

A  violent  reaction  introduced  the  so-called  !1  direct  method,  enshrining 
the  shibboleth  of  “no-Enghsh-in-the-classroom,”  and  limiting  “conversa¬ 
tion”  to  an  environmental  vocabulary  describing  the  acrobatics  of  agile 
teachers.  A  more  moderate  “fourfold  aim”  was  weighed  and  found  exces¬ 
sive  by  an  investigation  of  the  twenties,  and  replaced  by  the  “reading  o  o- 
jective,”  interpreted  in  its  most  extreme  form  as  “no-French-m-the-class- 
room  ”  Panic  resulting  from  loss  of  enrollment  culminated  in  the  ersatz 
of  “language  arts,”  with  an  unspoken  slogan  of  “no  foreign  language  in 
the  curriculum.”  This  defeatist  regime  was  routed  by  the  war,  uhose  effect 
in  recalling  American  education  to  the  fundamentals  of  language,  mathe¬ 
matics  an2  science  has  been  incalculable,  and  foreign  langage  became  a 
weapon  for  psychological  and  even  conventional  warfare.  Truly, 

floating  around  without  touching  the  ground. 

With  the  progress  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  Foreign  La  - 
guage  Program,  however,  we  finally  have  our  floors.  We  may  speak  vith 
the  authority  of  science,  reason  and  experience  concerning  the  values  o 
foreign  languages  and  their  realization.  It  is  now  time  to  open  doors  to 
seek  avenues  of  communication  and  application  of  the  data  being  supphe 
in  such  rich  profusion  by  the  MLA  office. 


*  Paper  given  at  the  twenty-ninth  Annual  Meeting 
D.  C.,  on  December  30,  1956. 


of  the  AATF,  in  Washington, 
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My  favorite  door  for  the  moment  is  FLOP,  conceived  as  a  counterpart 
of  FLES,  but  justifiable  as  an  educational  and  a  public  relations  activity. 
Foreign  Languages  for  Old  People,  portrayed  in  our  Cooperative  Language 
Center  Notebook  by  a  character  resembling  Whistler’s  father,  is  a  program 
for  any  student  beyond  high  school  age.  Speaking  soberly,  I  plead  for 
effective  instruction  in  foreign  languages  in  adult  education. 

Social  conditions  prompting  the  proposal  include  the  increase  in  the 
number  and  proportions  of  older  persons  in  the  population,  the  extended 
leisure  time  resulting  from  earlier  obligatory  retirement  and  greater  lon¬ 
gevity,  and  the  multiplicity  of  educational  media.  Public  relations  strategy 
is  suggested  by  the  consideration  that  all  parents,  all  voters  and  tax  payers, 
and  all  policy  makers  are  in  the  FLOP  category,  and  constitute  a  potent 
source  of  public  support  of  foreign  language  instruction  at  all  levels. 

Statistical  evidence  of  adult  demand  is  afforded  by  the  MLA:  the  num¬ 
ber  of  French  students  in  present  adult  classes  exceeds  those  in  high  school 
classes,  for  example.  This  growth  is  matched  by  registrations  in  commer¬ 
cial  agencies  in  the  United  States,  and  is  even  reflected  abroad.  Toynbee 
Hall,  a  social  settlement  in  London’s  East  Side,  whose  classes  have  been 
primarily  vocational  in  nature,  is  now  responding  to  demands  for  cultural 
subjects,  especially  foreign  languages. 

If  the  door  is  open,  if  the  demand  is  being  met,  why  defend  the  policy 
further?  This  question  leads  me  to  FLIP.  Flip  is  not  “foreign  languages  for 
illiterate  people,”  although  we  would  gladly  undertake  that,  also.  FLIP 
stands  for  Foreign  Language  Interest  Programs.  The  slogan  “FLIP  to 
FLOP  is  not  intended  to  be  flippant.  It  advocates  discovering  the  per¬ 
sonal  interests  which  have  motivated  adults  in  studying  foreign  languages, 
and  directing  instructing  consciously  toward  satisfying  these  needs.  An 
informal  survey  conducted  in  LINK  meetings  in  the  state  of  Washington 
yielded  some  material  which  illustrates  my  point.  Besides  the  usual  need 
for  credits  to  remove  deficiencies  or  to  pursue  advanced  study  in  some 
other  field,  purposes  which  could  be  satisfied  by  conventional  classes,  there 
were  the  following  case  histories:  a  man  was  preparing  for  expected  busi¬ 
ness  expansion;  a  student  of  musicology  needed  to  examine  material  in 
untranslated  French  works;  a  museum  docent  was  stimulated  to  read  fur¬ 
ther  on  Egyptology;  a  leader  of  a  “Great  Books”  discussion  group  sus¬ 
pected  that  he  was  missing  part  of  the  flavor  of  Rabelais  and  determined 
to  read  him  in  the  original;  the  president  of  an  orchid  society  wished  to 
read  catalogues;  a  leader  of  a  World  Affairs  Council  discussion  club  was 
moved  to  read  diplomatic  documents  and  commentary  in  French;  a  Seattle 
couple  undertook  to  entertain  French  sailors  arriving  almost  weekly  to 
man  naval  vessels  being  built  for  France  in  Bremerton,  and,  after  the  same 
guests  came  to  dinner  two  nights  in  succession  in  response  to  what  the 
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hosts  had  thought  was  only  a  polite  leave-taking,  they  decided  to  study 
conversational  French  of  greater  reliability;  a  Boeing  salesman  was  being 
prepared  by  his  company  to  represent  the  B  707  in  France  (and  he  was 
being  sent,  not  to  public  school  or  University  evening  classes,  but  to 
Berlitz,  thought  to  be  more  responsive  to  practical  realities.)  By  far  the 
greatest  number  professed  interest  aroused  by  travel,  and  were  preparing 
for  anticipated  trips  or  satisfying  a  lack  demonstrated  by  previous  tours. 
Less  specific  but  equally  valid  reasons  were  “fun,”  a  feeling  of  inferiority 
because  of  ignorance  of  foreign  language,  and  pressure  to  keep  up  with 
children  in  FLES  classes.  As  an  unearned  increment,  many  of  these  par¬ 
ents  are  overcoming  a  latent  hostility  remaining  from  earlier  unpleasant 
experiences  in  formal  analysis-translation  methods.  A  class  of  parents 
paralleling  a  FLES  class,  reportedly  organized  in  New  Hampshire,  is  a 

brilliant  application  of  this  principle. 

The  implication  of  the  FLIP  approach  is  obviously  to  develop  FLOP 
instruction  to  serve  known  needs.  The  musicologist  can  read  technical 
music  treatises  more  easily  and  more  profitably  than  he  can  decipher  Le 
Petit  Chaperon  Rouge.  Indication  that  some  such  adjustment  to  specific 
purpose  is  demanded  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  when  efficient  preparation  for 
business  activity  is  imperative,  candidates  are  sent  to  Berlitz. 

One  heartfelt  statement  by  a  senior  citizen  that  he  was  “tired  of  tired 
comedians”  suggests  another  door  to  the  adult  consumer— television.  Be¬ 
ginners’  classes  are  burgeoning  and  presumably  succeeding;  but  there  is  a 
largely  unexplored  path  to  public  service:  a  more  advanced  series  of  lessons 
for  those  who  have  some  facility  in  French  and  would  enjoy  maintaining 
or  increasing  it.  I  would  propose  the  following  outline  of  a  course  de¬ 
signed  to  insure  reliable  models,  efficient  participation,  continuity,  and  a 
proper  combination  of  direction  and  freedom.  _  . 

The  registrants  for  the  TV  course  would  receive  scripts  consisting  of 
paragraphs  on  a  series  of  topics  of  adult  interest.  The  passages  would  be 
followed  by  questions  and  answers.  The  TV  instructor  would  read  a  pas¬ 
sage  carefully  and  slowly  once  and  then  a  second  time  with  normal  intona¬ 
tion  and  speed.  He  would  ask  the  questions  of  a  select  live  audience  and  if 
necessary  correct  the  answers.  The  invisible  class  would  have  prepared  the 
replies  and  would  repeat  them  concurrently.  The  leader  and  his  class  would 
then  proceed  to  actual  free  conversation  on  the  topic,  to  which  the  audi¬ 
ence  would  be  listening.  At  the  close  of  each  session  the  audience  would 
be  instructed  to  pursue  the  same  topic  either  with  others  of  a  listening 
group  or  in  imagination.  The  advantages  of  this  method  would  be  the 
combination  of  a  correct  model  and  the  projection  into  free  conversation 
with  greater  probability  of  correctness  than  unprepared  oral  practice  would 
produce.  Students  would  be  encouraged  to  report  their  conversations  or 
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correction,  and  those  registered  for  credit  would  be  required  to  present 
themselves  in  person  to  qualified  examiners.  It  is  assumed  that  the  scripts 
would  be  written  in  accordance  with  accepted  pedagogical  tenets  such  as 
controlled  introduction  and  repetition  of  new  words  and  constructions. 

Adult  students  should  be  invited  to  use  language  laboratories,  where  a 
varied  selection  of  recordings  should  be  available  in  addition  to  standard 
instructional  tapes.  Audio-visual  departments  of  universities  and  adult 
education  centers  (including  libraries)  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted 
in  providing  rental  records.  There  is  evidence  that  they  are  appreciated. 
A  grandmother  who  replied  to  the  Washington  survey  reports  that  she 
listens  to  long-playing  records  of  French  classical  tragedies  while  ironing. 
She  also  listens  as  she  baby-sits  for  her  grandchild.  (An  engaging  specula¬ 
tion  suggests  itself  :  Will  the  baby  lisp  in  alexandrines  for  the  alexandrines 
will  come?  Here  also  is  a  ready-made  field  for  observation  for  “nocturnal 
learning”  devotees.) 

Non-language  laymen  are  knocking  at  our  doors  and  should  not  be 
denied.  It  was  the  amazed  realization  by  the  then  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Earl  McGrath,  that  Americans  on  foreign  missions  of  state  could 
never  talk  to  anyone  that  gave  most  of  the  initial  impetus  to  FLES.  While 
Dr.  William  R.  Parker’s  booklet  on  the  National  Interest  and  Foreign 
Languages  remains  the  best  treatment  of  the  subject,  it  has  been  supple¬ 
mented  from  other  professional  fields.  James  Bryant  Conant,  in  his  brief 
volume  The  Citadel  of  Learning  (Yale  University  Press,  1956)  pleads  for 
the  discovery,  subsidy  and  training  of  linguists  for  the  nation’s  service  on 
the  same  grounds  as  scientists — a  significant  reversal  of  the  neglect  of 
languages  in  the  “Harvard  Report.”  Scientists  themselves  need  to  make 
friends.  Some  Point  Four  physicians  were  thwarted  in  their  program  to 
innoculate  a  population  when  they  could  not  explain  their  purpose  to  sus¬ 
picious  residents,  and  had  to  rely  on  apathetic  interpreters. 

Our  doors  thus  far  have  opened  on  the  immediate  and  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  language  skills.  Without  succumbing  to  the  temptation  to  be  all 
things  to  all  men  and  to  depend  on  foreign  language  to  instill  all  civic  and 
social  virtues,  we  can  never-the-less  open  doors  to  a  citizen’s  function  in  a 
changing  and  puzzling  world.  It  is  a  world  in  which  physical  power  is  no 
longer  a  decisive  factor,  where  the  smallest  nation’s  “no”  is  sufficient  to 
halt  action  or  progress,  whether  good  or  evil.  It  is  a  world  in  which  condi¬ 
tions  of  survival  must  be  built  by  persuasion  based  on  confidence,  where 
maturity  is  measured  by  ability  to  live  harmoniously  in  altered  world 
enviionment,  where  barriers  are  not  physical  but  psychological;  where  the 
achievement  of  “at-homeness,”  of  status,  is  essential  to  world  health  as  it 
is  to  personal  health  in  local  commuinities.  The  psychological  obstacles  are 
the  absolutes  of  local  customs  and  prejudices.  Elimination  or  generaliza- 
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tion  of  these  absolutes  requires  perception  in  depth;  and  focus,  like  any 
concept  of  depth,  requires  at  least  two  points.  Foreign  language  study  is 
one  method  of  introducing  this  new  dimension.  It  can  contribute  to  break¬ 
ing  down  prejudices  among  adults  and  speed  such  influence  among  chil¬ 
dren.  Its  open  doors  can  be  instrumental  in  opening  minds  and  emotions 
to  other  mores.  For  Americans,  engaged  as  we  are  in  humanitarian  and 
comparatively  disinterested  programs  throughout  the  inhabited  globe,  it 
has  the  greatest  urgency;  for  we  must  be  able  to  explain  our  position  and 
purpose  and  so  counteract  suspicions.  Americans  must  dispel  the  unjust 
impression  of  arrogance  which  has  resulted  from  their  tendency  to  with¬ 
draw  from  contacts  when  communication  was  impossible.  Even  for  citizens 
who  will  be  little  involved  in  international  policies,  foreign  language  will 
enrich  their  pleasure  by  widening  their  horizons. 

In  these  public  services  foreign  language  teachers  must  be  carriers,  not 
barriers.  They  must  be  alert  to  devise  flexible,  unorthodox  courses  for  a 
new  public,  a  sympathetic,  receptive  public,  where  motivation  is  built  in 
and  where  instruction  can  be  accomplished  by  contagion,  not  attrition. 
The  floors  are  built,  the  doors  are  open,  the  ceilings  are  unlimited. 

A  little  boy  playing  soldier  was  giving  all  the  military  commands  he  had 
heard  or  could  remember.  Finally  he  ordered  peremptorily:  ‘  Forward. 
Halt!”  Saint  Antoine  was  convinced  in  his  mind  by  his  vision  but  arose 
to  repeat  the  old  senseless,  ritualistic  gestures.  If  we  accept  passively  the 
splendid  fundamentals  supplied  by  the  indefatigable  MLA  directors,  as¬ 
sume  an  impregnable  position  on  the  firm,  new  floor,  but  repeat  atavistic 
methods,  we  are  in  effect  saying  with  the  child,  “Forward.  Halt!”  Our 
public,  friendly  at  last,  stands  at  our  door  and  knocks.  Let  us  establish 
and  maintain  an  open  door  policy. 

University  of  Washington 


Tapes  Fly  the  Ocean 

by  Frances  Shutts 

D  0  YOU  LIKE  TO  TRY  new  and  useful  methods?  Are  you  ad¬ 
venturesome?  Would  you  like  to  vitalize  your  teaching  of  French?  My 
answer  was,  “yes”  for  these  were  the  reasons  that  caused  me  to  launch 
my  students  upon  a  tape  exchange  with  French  boys  and  girls. 

This  correspondence,  I  thought,  would  be  the  fulfillment  of  my  fondest 
desires.  It  would  teach  the  student  French,  first  hand  from  natives,  prov¬ 
ing  his  subject,  as  taught,  to  be  real  and  alive.  It  would  nourish  his  interest 
and  curiosity  in  foreign  peoples.  It  would  set  aflame  his  desire  to  promote 
international  understanding. 

All  these  were  the  reasons  that,  in  the  early  part  of  1955,  I  accepted  the 
offer  of  Educational  Screen  to  supply  the  name  of  a  French  school  to  any 
teacher  interested  in  a  tape  exchange.  After  waiting  several  months  until 
Educational  Screen  had  been  able  to  secure  the  name  of  its  first  French 
applicant,  I  received  a  card  from  the  managing  editor  of  the  magazine, 
June  Sark,  with  instructions  to  contact  Georges  Gérard,  teacher  at  a  boys’ 
lycée  in  France.  The  card  suggested  that  we  record  in  simple  English  with 
the  lycée  replying  in  French.  After  an  exchange  of  letters  with  Professeur 
Gérard,  I  presented  the  plan  to  my  second  year  French  class,  giving  the 
following  purposes  for  the  exchange:  first,  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
customs  and  living  habits  of  the  French  people;  second,  to  form  friend¬ 
ships  with  people  of  another  nation,  thus  helping  to  promote  international 
goodwill;  third,  to  improve  the  student’s  ability  in  his  use  of  the  French 
language. 

The  idea  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  A  chairman  and  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  by  the  class.  The  subject  chosen  was  Danville  High 
School — its  physical  features,  courses  of  study,  extra  curricular  activities, 
and  students’  daily  life.  Each  student  became  a  reporter.  He  was  given  a 
topic  upon  which  to  secure  information  and  prepare  a  series  of  questions 
and  answers.  The  sum  total  of  these  was  assembled  and  organized  into  a 
final  script  by  one  girl  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  class  to  act  as  inter¬ 
rogator  in  the  final  recording.  In  addition  to  the  fifteen  minute  tape  re¬ 
cording,  we  sent  a  typewritten  script,  photographs  of  the  class,  the  teacher, 
the  principal,  and  the  superintendent  plus  several  copies  of  the  school 
newspaper,  a  Danville  High  School  Student  Handbook,  and  a  picture  of 
the  house  constructed  by  boys  in  the  building  trades’  classes. 

In  his  reply,  Professeur  Gerard  wrote  that,  although  he  was  educated 
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in  England,  the  recording  was  a  real  revelation  to  him  of  an  American  high 
school  and  a  fascinating  subject  to  his  pupils.  “My  boys,”  he  stated,  “were 
passionnés  with  the  precious  voices  of  your  pupils.” 

In  November,  1955,  my  class  received  a  return  tape  from  the  lycée  with 
accompanying  photographs.  Enthusiastic  students  volunteered  to  cut 
stencils  of  the  French  script  so  that  each  might  hold  a  mimeographed 
copy  in  his  hand  while  listening  to  the  recording.  The  description  of  the 
lycée  along  with  comments  on  the  city  of  Troyes,  its  gothic  churches,  and 
mémoires  de  Jeanne  d’Arc  led  to  interesting  questions  and  a  stimulating 
discussion  in  which  striking  comparisons  were  made  between  American 
and  French  secondary  schools.  Monsieur  Gérard,  and  the  French  boys, 
who  were  in  their  fifth  year  of  English,  also  read,  from  their  textbook, 
several  English  passages  describing  an  American,  but  the  greatest  chal¬ 
lenge  came  with  the  climaxing  question,  “What,  then,  is  an  American?” 
This  really  kindled  the  imagination  of  the  most  brilliant  students  in  the 
class. 

In  December,  1955,  I  received  a  surprise  tape,  script,  photograph,  and 
letter  from  boys  and  girls,  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  from  their 
teacher  who  asked  for  a  return  tape.  The  teacher,  Pierre  Guérin,  wrote 
that  his  pupils  comprised  the  most  advanced  class  of  an  Ecole  Primaire. 
“After  graduation,”  he  explained,  “these  boys  and  girls,  instead  of  attend¬ 
ing  a  lycée,  will  go  directly  to  work  or  enter  a  trade  school.” 

After  hearing  the  voices  of  ces  élèves  primaires  I  couldn’t  refuse  to 
undertake  this  second  tape  exchange.  The  script  and  recording  was  made 
up  of  original  compositions,  selected  by  the  class  on  a  competitive  basis 
not  only  for  quality  of  writing  but  also  for  competency  in  oral  presenta¬ 
tion.  The  story  compositions,  of  bell-like  clearness,  described  incidents  that 
had  occurred  at  home  and  at  school  during  war  and  peace  times.  Also 
included  in  the  recording  was  a  song  the  words  and  music  of  which  were 
original. 

This  second  exchange  started  a  series  of  events  that  has  proceeded  at  a 
rapid  pace.  In  February,  1956,  my  French  class  received  two  bobines.  In 
one  the  boys  and  girls  described  the  construction  of  their  homes  and  the 
furnishings  of  their  rooms.  In  the  other,  they  pictured  life  during  the  ex¬ 
treme  cold  spell  in  France.  News  also  arrived  from  M.  Guérin,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Professeur  Gérard’s,  that  our  High  School  script  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  L’Educateur,  an  international  educational  magazine  published  m 
France.  A  copy  soon  arrived.  Many  interesting  French  pupil  and  teacher 

publications  followed. 

In  early  March,  we  received  two  urgent  requests,  one  for  a  bobine  to  be 
played  at  an  international  convention  of  eight  hundred  teachers  to  be  held 
at  Bordeaux,  France.  The  other  asked  for  all  possible  material  on  the 
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United  States  educational  policies  and  on  the  educational  system  of  the 
Danville  elementary  schools,  as  well  as  all  teacher  and  pupil  publications 
available.  Help  from  Superintendent  J.  McLean  Reed  and  Mrs.  Ingram, 
Administrative  Assistant  of  the  Danville  elementary  schools,  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  assembling  and  sending,  by  air,  of  this  material.  The  last  of 
March  we  were  asked  for  a  tape  describing  the  daily  lives  of  our  pupils, 
this  tape  to  be  broadcast  over  French  radio  and  consequently  to  be  in 
French. 

In  April  two  more  bobines  arrived  from  Monsieur  Guérin.  These  de¬ 
scribed  French  street  fairs,  Easter  and  spring  customs,  and  charmingly 
told  the  story  of  the  vagabond  cloud  which  ran  away  from  home,  finally 
dispersing  in  snow  flakes  over  the  city  of  New  York.  All  of  these  tapes 
were  textes  libres,  composed  and  related  by  the  pupil  authors  themselves. 
The  voices  revealed  the  speakers  to  be  of  both  sexes  and  of  various  ages, 
one  being  a  very  small  child,  probably  no  more  than  five  or  six  years  old. 

In  May,  1956,  my  class  sent  its  second  tape  to  the  lycée — length  fifteen 
minutes — subject,  “Danville  and  Its  Inhabitants.”  In  this  recording  we 
described  the  business,  intellectual,  cultural,  religious,  and  social  life  of 
Danville  citizens  concluding  with  a  paragraph  which  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “What,  then,  is  an  American?”  Questions  on  French  life,  raised  by 
my  pupils,  were  also  included  in  this  tape.  Principal  E.  D.  Milhon  and 
Superintendent  Reed  gave  concluding  remarks.  On  the  back  we  recorded 
music  from  the  Fall  Concert,  presented  by  the  Danville  High  School  Music 
Department,  and  two  songs  sung  by  our  French  class,  one  a  Breton  folk 
song  and  the  other,  the  Danville  High  School  cheer  song.  We  also  sent 
photographs  of  Danville,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  students  them¬ 
selves,  as  well  as  literature  pertaining  to  America — her  history  and  her 
great  leaders,  including  accounts  of  early  French  settlements  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  For  this  recording  the  class  was  divided  into  the  following 
eight  committees:  Script,  Typing,  Tape  Recording,  Publicity,  Photog- 
raphy,  Literature,  Music,  and  Business.  A  bobine,  entirely  in  French,  was 
recorded  for  the  lycée  by  two  of  my  best  students,  who  read  passages  from 
the  text  book  comparing  French  and  American  youth. 

With  the  opening  of  school  in  September,  1956,  we  received  the  second 
lycée  tape.  Highlight?  What  is  a  class  discussion?  How  often  is  it  held?  Is 
it  directed  by  a  teacher?  How  many  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  it?  This 
recording  gave  a  better  understanding  of  French  civilization  by  comparing 
French  and  American  homes  and  means  of  communication,  by  describing 
opportunities  for  sports-participation  and  for  cultural  growth,  and  by 
explaining  the  purpose  and  end  of  French  education.  It  revealed  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  church  to  the  F renchman,  not  only  as  a  revered  work  of 
art  and  a  symbol  of  spiritual  beauty,  but  also  as  a  place  for  quiet  medita¬ 
tion,  divine  assistance,  and  renewal  of  faith.  On  this  tape  we  became 
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acquainted  with  Professeur  Scheurer  who  had,  at  one  time,  attended 
Carlton  College  in  Northfield,  Minnesota,  and  with  his  pupils  whose  read¬ 
ings  and  comments  lent  added  interest  to  the  recording.  Also  received  were 
beautiful  photographs  of  the  lycée  and  of  the  cathedral,  illustrations  of 
La  Fontaine’s  Fables,  and  an  illustrated  booklet  describing  points  of  in¬ 
terest  in  Troyes. 

October  1st,  word  arrived  from  Monsieur  Guérin  that  the  bobine  on  the 
lives  of  our  four  pupils  was  to  be  broadcast  to  Western  Europe  over  a 
radio-television  hookup.  On  October  seventeenth,  Danville  High  School 
sent  its  first  year  textbook  to  Monsieur  Guérin  who  will  have  his  students 
record  some  of  the  conversational  skits. 

There  are  many  interesting  ideas  in  mind  for  future  tapes.  We  hope  to 
send  recordings  of  family  life,  student  council  meetings,  dramatic  club 
skits  and  classroom  activities,  thus  giving  additional  pictures  of  American 
life.  For  Monsieur  Guérin  and  his  pupils  we  will  prepare  more  bobines  on 
the  daily  lives  of  our  boys  and  girls.  The  latter  are  reserved  for  the  best 
students  in  the  class  although  M.  Guérin  has  suggested  that  even  weaker 
students  send  French  bobines  and  have  their  errors  corrected  in  return 
tapes.  This,  I  think,  an  excellent  idea. 

You  may  ask,  “Have  these  tapes  been  valuable  as  tools  of  learning?” 
Here  are  some  pupil  activities  resulting  from  their  use:  1)  Reading  and 
writing  French;  2)  Listening  to  the  tape  several  times  with  and  without 
script  until  comprehension  comes  through  the  ear;  3)  Hearing  and  imitat¬ 
ing  French  pronunciation,  intonation,  and  accent;  4)  Contacting  practical 
everyday  words  and  phrases  not  found  in  the  text;  5)  Using  these  expres¬ 
sions  in  questions  and  answers;  6)  Applying  them  in  oral  compositions, 
7)  Translating  French  into  English;  8)  Comparing  French  and  American 
customs  and  viewpoints;  9)  Becoming  aware  that  the  words  and  expres¬ 
sions  in  any  language  are  a  heritage  handed  down  to  a  people  as  a  result 
of  its  history  and  culture;  10)  Realizing  that  misunderstanding  between 
people  can  result  from  language  ignorance;  11)  Respecting  and  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  culture  of  another  people. 

What  has  been  the  pupil’s  reaction?  The  student,  hearing  the  voices  of 
native  French  boys  and  girls,  and  being  promised  the  opportunity  of  re¬ 
cording  on  future  tapes,  has  been  spurred  to  greater  effort.  He  wishes  to 
compete  favorably  with  his  new  found  friends.  He  desires  to  learn  more 
about  their  way  of  life  and  to  impart  to  them  the  ideals  for  which  America 
stands.  Group  and  individual  listening  greatly  aid  him  in  pronunciation, 
accent,  and  intonation  and  give  him  an  increased  understanding  of  an¬ 
other  civilization  on  another  continent.  French  has  truly  become,  to  him, 

a  vital  living  language. 

Danville  High  School 

Danville,  Illinois 


Opportunities  for  Professional  Improvement 
— An  Editorial 

by  Julian  Harris 

I  suspect  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  sack  cloth  and  ashes  among  foreign 
language  teachers  is  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  in  any  group  since  the  days  of  the 
Major  Prophets.  Modesty  is  of  course  a  virtue  and  confession  is  certainly  good  for 
the  soul,  but  perhaps  it  is  more  important  to  take  positive  steps  to  mend  our  ways 
than  to  continue  lamenting  about  our  shortcomings.  After  several  decades  of  pro¬ 
fessional  soul-searching— the  last  few  under  Klieg  lights — almost  everyone  is  willing 
to  admit  that  we  have  left  undone  some  of  the  things  we  ought  to  have  done  and  done 
some  of  the  things  we  ought  not  to  have  done;  but  surely  everyone  will  admit  that 
there  is  some  health  in  all  of  us.  As  the  FL  Program  of  the  ML  A  has  made  it  clear 
once  and  for  all  just  what  are  the  qualifications  of  a  good  FL  teacher  (FR,  XXIX 
[October  1955]  pp.  63-66),  everyone  can  see  for  himself  that  he  has  some  of  the  quali¬ 
fications  necessary  for  professional  competence  and  that  the  other  qualifications  are 
not  at  all  out  of  reach. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  AATF  last  December,  a 
delegate  suggested  that  the  French  Review  publish  a  list  of  “opportunities  for  pro¬ 
fessional  improvement  for  teachers  of  French.”  Pursuant  to  this  suggestion — and 
hoping  to  collect  enough  items  to  make  the  list  really  useful,  I  began  at  once  to  col¬ 
lect  relevant  data  and  to  jot  down  ideas.  I  soon  realized  that  the  opportunities  are 
endless!  Although  the  delegate  was  thinking  of  opportunities  for  foreign  study 
and  travel,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  such  homely  activities  as  reading,  think¬ 
ing,  listening  to  good  recordings,  experimentation  of  various  kinds,  discussion,  and 
the  like;  in  fact,  I  would  venture  to  assert  that  what  one  does  from  day  to  day  may 
have  more  bearing  upon  his  professional  competence  than  what  he  might  do  in  the 
course  of  a  summer  or  a  year  of  formal  study.  If  a  person  habitually  devotes  sub¬ 
stantially  all  his  free  time  to  worthless  movies,  sports-news  and  other  escape 
reading,  juvenile  (or  senile)  TV  or  radio  programs  and  the  like,  how  can  he  hope  to 
rise  above  the  intellectual  level  of  the  man  in  the  street?  Recreation  is  of  course 
necessary;  but  all  play  and  no  work  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.  Perhaps  the  first  step 
towards  professional  improvement  is  to  learn  not  to  waste  time  on  cheap  books, 
magazines,  movies,  and  other  anti-intellectual  activities  and  to  try  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  serious  reading  and  serious  study  at  home.  Opportunity  knocks  often 
(whatever  the  proverb  may  say) ,  but  it  is  easier  to  hear  her  delicate  rap  when  one 
is  in  a  session  of  sweet  silent  thought  than  when  the  TV  is  on  full  blast. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  many  opportunities  for  subsidized  graduate  study  both  here 
and  abroad — probably  more  than  one  would  think.  In  this  country  and  in  Canada, 
for  example,  practically  all  the  large  universities  have  fellowships,  scholarships,  and 
teaching  assistantships  which  pay  all  or  a  part  of  the  expense  of  graduate  study. 
Most  of  the  universities  are  extending  such  opportunities  in  the  hope  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  teachers  will  be  increased  in  time  for  the  expected  bulge  in  enrollments  which 
is  almost  upon  us.  Some  graduate  schools  are  actually  complaining  that  they  do  not 
have  enough  good  candidates  for  the  awards  presently  available.  As  for  awards  for 
foreign  study  and  travel,  the  number  is  already  large,  as  we  shall  see,  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  increased  in  the  future. 

No  serious  student  should  feel  that  he  has  no  chance  in  competition  for  such 
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awards.  It  is  true  that  in  the  past  those  who  had  the  highest  scholastic  records  auto¬ 
matically  won  the  best  fellowships;  but  with  the  increasing  number  of  awards,  the 
growing  demand  for  teachers,  and  indeed,  the  increasing  awareness  that  grades 
are  not  everything”  (not  that  they  are  not  still  a  very  good  indication  as  to  the 
seriousness  of  a  student),  it  is  likely  that  other  qualifications  will  be  taken  more 
and  more  into  consideration.  The  John  Hay  Whitney  Foundation  (Opportunity 
Fellowships,  630  Fifth  Avenue.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.),  for  example,  gives  preference 
to  candidates  who  have  not  had  full  ^opportunity  to  develop  their  talents  because 
of  artificial  barriers  such  as  race,  cultural  background,  or  regional  residence.  Even 
the  Fulbright  Fellowships  (see  below)  are  awarded  partly  on  the  basis  of  geograph¬ 
ical  distribution;  and  it  is  obvious  that  many  of  their  Fellows  are  scarcely  the 

“Junior  Phibete”  type.  . 

Henceforth,  therefore,  anyone  who  has  the  urge  to  improve  himself  profession¬ 
ally — especially  anyone  who  feels  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  take  full  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  for  further  study,  should  feel  free  to  submit  his  credential  to  authori¬ 
ties  who  make  such  appointments.  Almost  any  selection  committee  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  applicants  who  show  that  they  have  given  serious  thought  to  their  plans 
and  who  can  present  an  application  which  makes  sense. 

Teachers  or  prospective  teachers  interested  in  devoting  a  summer  or  a  year  to 
formal  study,  at  home  or  abroad,  should  begin  to  make  plans  and  to  get  information 
long  in  advance  of  the  date  at  which  they  wish  to  carry  out  the  project.  If  October 
15th  is  the  deadline  for  application  for  an  award,  a  candidate  who  wants  to  apply 
for  a  fellowship  in  France  for  the  year  1958-59  should  begin  to  think  about  it  not 
later  than  May  1957.  If  the  deadline  for  application  for  a  fellowship  in  an  American 
university  is  February  15th,  a  prospective  candidate  should  certainly  give  thought 
to  his  application  several  weeks  in  advance  of  that  date.  It  is  extremely  difficu  t  o 
get  together  the  necessary  information  and  supporting  documents,  or  even  to  make 
out  an  application  in  good  form  at  the  last  minute.  Everything  takes  time.  If  you 
want  a  professor  to  write  a  thoughtful  letter  in  support  of  your  application,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  you  had  better  not  hand  him  an  air-mail  envelope  and  ask  him  to  get  the 

letter  off  on  the  afternoon  plane. 

Finally,  no  matter  how  generous  the  award-and  some  of  them  are  scarcely  more 
than  tokens— a  candidate  should  put  aside  as  much  money  as  possible  against  t  e 
expenses  which  always  turn  up  in  the  course  of  a  prolonged  period  of  study  away 
from  home.  Incidentally,  to  use  another  cliché,  the  candidate  should  1 

what  he  gets  out  of  the  experience  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  what  he  himself 

^The  following  list  of  opportunities  for  study  travel,  or  residence 

means  exhausts  the  possibilities.-  Others  appear  from  time  to  time  in  our  NIB  Bui  e- 

-  In  this  connection,  we  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr,  Cornelius  R.  McL*ughlin 
of  the  US  Office  of  Education,  who  says,  m  part:  “It  is  normal  for  teac 
more  interested  in  the  opportunities  in  Western  Europe.  However  an  increasing 
i  nf  onnortunities  for  our  teachers  are  opening  in  other  parts  of  the  woild  and 
you  might  wish  to  publicize  them.  [  ...  1  The  American  teachers  of  French  who  am 

been  requested .  Unless  a  program  develops  soon  it  is  unlikely  t  at  any  opp 
will  be  available  through  this  Office  in  French  Canada. 
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tins.  Some  additional  awards  are  listed  in  PMLA  LXXI,  No.  4,  Part  2,  (September 
1956)  pp.  213-219.  The  compiler  of  the  PMLA  list  refers  the  reader  to  two  larger  list¬ 
ings:  Lovejoy — Jones  College  Scholarship  Guide  (Milton,  Mass.:  Theodore  S.  Jones, 
1956)  and  Scholarships ,  Fellowships  and  Loans  (Boston:  Bellman  Pub.  Co.). 

1.  Fulbright  Awards  for  Graduate  Students:  A  very  substantial  (but  indetermi¬ 
nate)  number  of  awards  for  holders  of  the  bachelor’s  degree  who  want  to  enroll  for 
courses  abroad  or  to  pursue  a  directed  program  of  study.  Deadline  for  applications 
for  1957  was  November  1,  1956.  For  detailed  information  and  application  forms  write 
to:  U.S.  Student  Department,  Institute  of  International  Education,  1  East  67th 
Street,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

2.  Fulbright  Postdoctoral  Awards:  A  considerable  number  of  awards  (about  45  in 
modern  languages  and  literatures  last  year)  for  teaching  or  postdoctoral  research  in 
twenty -three  countries.  For  information  write  to:  Conference  Board  of  Associated 
Research  Councils,  2101  Constitution  Avenue,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  The  deadline 
for  applications  for  1957  was  October  1,  1956. 

3.  French  Government  Bourses  (given  through  the  Direction  Générale  des  Rela¬ 
tions  Culturelles)  and  postes  d’assistant  and  postes  de  lecteur  (given  through  the  Office 
National  des  Universités  et  Ecoles  Françaises  and  the  Ministère  de  l’Education): 

(a)  30  bourses  for  study  at  universities  or  other  state  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing.  Stipend  30,000  francs  monthly  for  eight  months  and  tuition. 

(b)  40  postes  d’assistant  for  candidates  who  will  teach  English  in  French  secondary 
schools  or  teacher  training  institutions.  Stipends  vary  from  27,000  to  31,000  francs 
per  month.  If  assistants  live  in  the  school,  a  charge  of  5,500  to  9,300  francs  per  month 
is  made.  Most  assistants  are  assigned  to  schools  in  the  provinces.  Those  in  or  near 
university  towns  are  entitled  to  enroll  at  the  university,  tuition  being  waived  except 
for  minor  fees. 

A  few  postes  de  lecteur  in  French  universities  are  awarded  to  applicants  for  postes 
d’assistant  who  have  had  special  training  in  American  literature  and  who  have  had 
some  experience  in  college  teaching.  The  stipends  are  somewhat  higher  and  teaching 
loads  are  lighter. 

For  detailed  information  and  application  forms  write  to  the  U.S.  Student  Depart¬ 
ment,  Institute  of  International  Education,  1  East  67th  Street,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
The  deadline  for  applications  for  1957  was  February  1, 1957. 

4.  Rotary  Foundation  Fellowships  for  Advanced  (beyond  the  B.  A.)  Study. 

Rotary  International  has  a  vast  network  of  fellowships  which  are  intended  to  pro¬ 
mote  international  understanding.  As  teachers  of  French  are  ideal  candidates  for 
these  fellowships,  this  possibility  should  not  be  overlooked.  Information  about  the 
awards  may  be  had  from  local  Rotary  Club  headquarters  or  from  the  Rotary  Foun¬ 
dation,  1600  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

5.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  sponsorship: 

(a)  25  grants  for  a  Summer  Seminar  in  France  for  Teachers  of  French.  The  award 
includes  maintenance,  tuition,  and  local  travel  costs  in  France. 

(b)  4  teaching  positions  for  secondary  and  junior  college  teachers  of  French  to 
participate  in  an  interchange  of  positions  with  four  French  teachers  of  English. 

For  detailed  information  write  to:  Teacher  Exchange  Section,  Educational  Ex¬ 
change  and  Training  Branch,  Division  of  International  Education,  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Notes  and  Discussion 


T  he  Councils  of  Louis  XIV 

Life  at  the  French  court  during  the  first  years  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
often  appeared  to  be  little  more  than  an  endless  round  of  promenades,  hunting  expe¬ 
ditions,  balls,  plays,  concerts  and  card  games.  But  wherever  he  stayed,  at  Versailles, 
Paris,  Saint-Germain,  or  Marly,  Louis  XIV  took  the  cares  of  the  State  with  him.  The 
following  text,  taken  from  a  handwritten  document  in  the  Archives  Nationales  and 
inédit  so  far  as  I  know,  offers  an  intimate  picture  of  the  daily  activities.  From  this 
Extrait  d'une  lettre  du  3  juillet  1702  and  other  sources,  including  interviews  with  the 
highest  ministers  of  the  kingdom  and  deputies  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  Abbé 
de  Saint-Pierre  methodically  gathered  evidence  of  administrative  inefficiency  and 
incompetence.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  overcentralization  and  its  effects. 
His  position  as  Chapelain  to  the  Duchesse  d’Orléans  was  far  from  exacting  and  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  government,  a 
science  he  had  embraced  with  pioneering  zeal  in  1694.  As  a  result  of  his  detailed  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  councils  of  Louis  XIV  and  with  the  king’s  penchant  for  making 
decisions  independently  of  them,  the  Abbé  was  able  to  launch  in  1718  his  Polysynodie, 
an  attack  on  despotic  government  which  caused  his  expulsion  from  the  Academy  the 
same  year. 


Il  y  a  trois  conseils  où  le  Roi  est  présent.  Le  Conseil  des  ministres  se  tient^  ordinaire¬ 
ment  le  dimanche,  le  lundi,  le  mercredi,  et  le  jeudi  quand  on  n’est  point  a  Marly,  et 
presque  toujours  le  matin  depuis  dix  heures  et  un  quart  que  le  Roi  revient  de  la  messe, 
jusqu’à  une  heure  ou  environ  que  le  Roi  se  met  à  table.  A  ce  conseil  assiste  ordinairement 
Monseigneur,  et  toujours  M.  le  Chancelier,  M.  de  Beauvilliers,  M.  de  Torcy,  et  M.  de 
Chamillard,  ministres  des  finances  et  de  la  guerre.  M.  le  Duc  de  Bourgogne  n’en  est  point 
encore  ni  les  secrétaires  d’Etat  qui  ne  sont  point  encore  ministres. 

M  ’de  Torcy  secrétaire  d’Etat  du  departement  des  affaires  étrangères  y  rapporte  seul 
et  les  seules  affaires  étrangères.  Il  y  Ut  les  lettres  qu’il  a  fait  déchiffrer,  ensuite  il  dit  son 
avis  sur  ce  qu’il  croit  le  meilleur  à  faire  et  à  répondre.  Alors  si  l’affaire  est  peu  importante 
et  que  le  Roi  soit  de  l’avis  de  M.  de  Torcy,  il  dit  cela  me  paraît  bon,  si  bon,  si  non,  et  si 
l’affaire  est  très  importante,  il  demande  les  avis  seulement  par  consultation.  Monseigneur 
dit  le  sien  immédiatement  avant  le  Roi.  Le  Conseil  suivant  M.  de  Torcy  lit  les  lettres  qu  il 
écrit  pour  être  envoyées  dans  les  pays  étrangers,  ou  les  réponses  qu’il  fait  aux  ambassa¬ 
deurs  pour  savoir  si  ce  qu’il  écrit  est  précisément  conforme  à  la  délibération  du  dernier 

Conseil,  et  il  enregistre  ses  réponses  pour  y  avoir  recours. 

Les  ministres  n’ont  point  de  lettres  qui  les  fassent  ministres,  c  est  une  commission 
verbale  Les  pensions  ou  appointements  des  ministres  sont  de  vingt  mille  francs. 

Le  Conseil  des  finances  se  tient  le  mardi  et  le  samedi  matin  depuis  la  messe  jusques  au 
dîner  ce  qui  fait  environ  deux  heures  et  demie,  ou  deux  heures  trois  quarts  Les  affaires 
sont  les  difficultés  qui  se  trouvent  dans  l’exécution  des  Edits  pécuniaires,  les  traites  avec 
les  traitants,  les  articles  des  baux,  les  Edits  à  expliquer,  les  demeles  avec  les  traitants 
les  diverses  compagnies,  les  diverses  propositions  pour  lever  des  impôts  extraordinaires 
pendant  la  guerre  et  qui  sont  le  fondement  des  Edits  et  des  déclarations  pécuniaires,  les 

^TaZéaZlZTcoZieZ  Conseil  des  ministres-le  Roi  au  bout  d’une  longue  table  carrée 
dans  un  fauteuil. 
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Le  Conseil  des  dépêches  se  tient  le  lundi  matin  de  quinze  jours  en  quinze  jours  ordi¬ 
nairement,  et  alors  il  n’y  a  point  ce  jour-là  de  conseil  de  ministre,  quelquefois  de  mois  en 
mois,  quelquefois  le  Roi  le  donne  V après-midi,  un  jour  qu’il  prend  médecine  et  qu’il  ne 
sort  point.  M .  le  Duc  de  Bourgogne  y  entre  et  se  met  vis  à  vis  de  Monseigneur ,  mais  quand 
Monseigneur  n’y  est  point  il  se  met  à  la  place  de  Monseigneur.  Les  matières  qui  s’y  jugent 
sont  des  démêlés  entre  les  officiers  des  garnisons  pour  la  préséance,  et  pour  le  commande¬ 
ment  entre  les  officiers  de  guerre  et  ceux  de  robe,  entre  les  parlements  et  les  autres  chambres 
supérieures .  Dans  ce  conseil  le  Roi  compte  les  voix  et  décide  a  la  pluralité  quelquefois 
contre  son  propre  avis.  C’est  qu’il  s’agit  de  faire  justice  entre  pierre  et  jacques,  et  qu’il 
ne  se  regarde  là  que  comme  président  de  la  chambre. 

Le  Conseil  de  religion  ne  se  donne  guère  qu’une  fois  par  mois,  et  c’est  le  samedi  après 
le  dîner  du  Roi.  C’est  proprement  un  conseil  de  dépêches  extraordinaire,  où  les  quatre 
secrétaires  d’Etat  rapportent  ce  qu’il  y  a  dans  leur  département  qui  regarde  les  protestants 
ou  nouveaux  convertis,  pensions,  régies  des  biens  des  fugatifs,  démêlés  avec  les  évêques 
ou  ecclésiastiques. 

Tels  sont  les  conseils,  tel  est  le  travail  du  Roi  en  public,  mais  il  travaille  encore  en 
particulier  le  vendredi  matin  seul  avec  le  Père  de  la  Chaise  jésuite  son  confesseur  sur  des 
affaires  de  police  spirituelle  des  couvents,  sur  les  ecclésiastiques  qui  se  gouvernent  mal 
dans  les  mœurs,  ou  qui  sèment  des  opinions  contraires  à  la  Religion,  mais  ce  qui  fait  la 
plus  grande  partie  de  ce  travail,  c’est  la  distribution  des  évêchés,  des  abbayes  en  com¬ 
mande,  des  pensions  sur  les  bénéfices,  des  prieurés,  des  abbayes  régulières  d’hommes  et 
de  filles,  et  des  autres  petits  bénéfices  qui  sont  à  la  nomination  du  Roi,  et  cela  dure 
jusqu’au  dîner. 

Pour  le  travail  de  l’après-dîner  rarement  il  y  a  conseil  si  ce  n’est  les  jours  de  médecine, 
ou  pour  quelque  cas  extraordinaire.  Le  Roi  va  prendre  l’air  à  deux  heures  et  demie,  tantôt 
à  Trianon,  tantôt  à  Marly  à  voir  les  ouvriers,  le  plus  souvent  il  va  tirer  des  perdrix  ou 
des  faisans,  quelquefois  au  vol. 

Quand  il  est  à  Marly  ou  à  Fontainebleau  il  court  le  cerf,  et  il  court  présentement  en 
calèche.  Quelquefois  il  va  aux  toiles  pour  le  sanglier  à  Fontainebleau,  et  rentre  en  été  à 
sept  heures  et  demie  ou  à  peu  près.  En  hiver  à  cinq  heures,  il  change  d’habit,  et  vient 
ensuite  chez  Mme  de  Maintenon.  Là  il  travaille  pour  les  finances  et  pour  la  guerre  des 
terres  avec  M.  de  Chamillard  en  particulier,  savoir  le  dimanche  pour  les  finances,  le 
mercredi  et  le  samedi  pour  la  guerre.  Là  M.  de  Chamillard  lit  les  lettres  des  Généraux,  il 
prend  les  ordres  pour  y  répondre.  C’est  dans  ce  travail  que  le  Roi  décide  de  la  fortune  des 
gens  de  guerre  dans  les  promotions.  Là  se  font  les  officiers,  soit  généraux,  soit  subalternes. 
Là  le  Roi  décide  sur  les  projets  des  généraux,  campements,  gros  détachements,  sièges, 
batailles.  A  l’égard  des  finances  il  voit  ce  qu’il  y  a  d’argent  réel  au  trésor  royal,  ce  qui 
est  de  plus  pressé  à  payer,  il  voit  ce  qui  en  doit  venir  dans  un  mois,  et  ce  qu’il  en  faudra 
distribuer  à  chaque  armée,  et  à  la  marine.  Les  jours  de  travail  pour  le  secrétaire  d’état 
du  département  de  la  marine,  c’est  le  mardi  et  le  vendredi  au  soir  chez  Mme  de  Maintenon. 
Il  lit  les  lettres,  ou  l’extrait  des  lettres  de  divers  ports,  ou  des  commandants  de  diverses 
escadres.  Il  ordonne  des  constructions,  des  armements.  Il  décide  des  projets  dans  le  temps 
des  promotions.  Il  voit  combien  il  lui  faut  de  chefs  d’escadre,  de  capitaines,  de  lieute¬ 
nants,  et  décide  alors  presque  entièrement  sur  le  rapport  du  secrétaire  d’état,  des  pensions, 
des  gratifications ,  et  à  l’égard  des  offices  de  plume,  écrivains,  commissaires  particuliers , 
commissaires  ordonnateurs ,  intendants  de  marine,  commissaires  de  guerre,  comme  le  Roi 
ne  les  peut  connaître  que  par  le  ministre,  ils  sont  entièrement  les  maîtres  de  leur  avance¬ 
ment. 

Mme  de  Maintenon  est  présente  auprès  de  la  table  sur  laquelle  travaillent  les  secrétaires 
d’Etat.  Elle  a  un  ouvrage  de  tapisserie  à  la  main,  elle  écoute,  mais  elle  parle  rarement  sur 
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ce  qui  se  dit.  C’est  là  que  le  Roi  fait  les  projets  de  guerre,  il  donne  les  ordres  pour  l’exécu¬ 
tion  et  voilà  pourquoi  il  ne  peut  y  avoir  qu’un  grand  secret  dans  ses  projets. 

Mme  la  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne  est  dans  un  grand  cabinet  attenant,  où  elle  joue  avec 
les  dames.  M .  le  Duc  de  Berry  y  vient  souvent,  et  M.  le  Duc  de  Bourgogne  quand  il  est 
ici.  On  y  joue  divers  jeux,  berlan,  ombre,  dupe.  Le  Roi  y  entre  quelquefois  pour  se  délasser 
un  moment  du  travail,  quand  celui  avec  qui  il  travaille  a  fini,  ou  que  l’heure  s’avance, 
ou  bien  il  demeure  seul  avec  Mme  de  Maintenon  à  causer.  Elle  fait  un  petit  souper  en 
la  présence  du  Roi,  et  à  dix  heures  et  demie  quand  on  vient  avertir  le  Roi  que  son  souper 
est  servi,  il  sort  et  voilà  son  travail  de  roi  fini  pour  ce  jour-là.  Ainsi  il  donne  d’ordinaire 
au  moins  cinq  heures  par  jour  aux  affaires  du  gouvernement.1 

University  of  California  Merle  L.  Perkins 

Tardiness  of  the  French  Review 

I  regret  very  much  that  for  the  last  few  months  the  French  Review  has  been  appear¬ 
ing  behind  schedule.  I  should  like  to  report  to  our  readers  that  the  Waverly  Press,  our 
printer,  accepts  full  responsibility  for  the  continual  delay.  In  a  letter  dated  February 
13,  1957,  the  President  of  that  establishment  wrote,  in  part:  “The  French  Review 
meets  all  requirements.  Dr.  Watts,  Dr.  Roudiez  and  Dr.  Briggs  [the  only  members 
of  our  Association  who  deal  directly  with  our  printer]  all  are  on  time  with  their  phase 
of  the  operations  and  we  are  well  aware  of  the  importance  schedules  take  in  your 
scheme  of  things.  The  onus  for  lateness  falls  squarely  on  us.  .  .  .  Our  delinquency  in 
meeting  dates  has  been  caused  by  a  relatively  large  number  of  people  quitting  in 
1956,  principally  in  one  department,  that  of  hand  composition.  Hiring  replacements 
has  been  heartbreakingly  slow.  The  labor  market  is  tight  as  a  drum,  and  fully-trained 
compositors  are  virtually  impossible  to  get.  .  .  .  By  the  October  issue  we  expect  to  be 
much  better  situated.” 

J.  H. 

Forthcoming  Meetings 

The  ninth  annual  congress  of  the  Association  Internationale  des  Etudes  Fran¬ 
çaises,  founded  in  1949,  will  be  held  in  Paris  at  the  College  de  France  on  July  22,  23 
and  24,  1957.  The  three  topics  forming  the  respective  program  for  each  day  will  be: 
July  22,  La  poésie  de  la  Réforme  et  de  la  Contre-Réforme;  July  23,  La  poésie  d’inspi¬ 
ration  païenne  au  XIXe  siècle;  July  24,  Le  langage  populaire  dans  la  littérature 
française  depuis  la  Révolution.  Several  American  scholars  will  participate.  The 
papers  read  at  the  1956  congress  were  published  in  the  association’s  Cahier  no.  9, 
in  February.  The  Secretary-General  is  Pierre  Josserand,  Bibliothèque  Nationale, 
Paris. 

The  Fifth  International  Arthurian  Congress  will  be  held  at  the  University  of 
North  Wales,  Bangor,  August  12-19, 1957. 

The  1957  meeting  of  the  MLA  will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
September  9-11.  _ __ _ _ 

1  MS,  R,  825,  olim,  F  7.4490,  Archives  Nationales.  A  copy  of  the  “extrait”  at 
Neuchâtel,  MS,  7929,  a  collection  containing  a  mass  of  Saint-Pierre’s  notes,  adds  the 
information  that  the  letter  was  from  the  Abbé  de  Dangeau  (Louis  Courcillon).  The 
Abbé  de  Dangeau,  brother  to  Philippe  Courcillon  de  Dangeau  (author  of  well  known 
memoirs),  held  a  position  at  court  as  lecteur  du  roi. 
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New  Review  Features  St.  John  Perse 

The  works  of  St.  John  Perse,  including  selections  from  his  latest  works  published 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  were  featured  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Berkeley 
Review. 

This  new  literary  quarterly  is  dedicated  to  the  presentation  of  significant  new 
works  by  both  established  and  lesser-known  artists  and  writers  and  features,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  section  on  Perse,  contributions  by  John  Ciardi,  Horace  Gregory  and  René 
Girard. 

The  material  by  Perse  is  published  in  both  French  and  English,  and  in  addition 
to  the  selected  poetry  there  is  a  rare  personal  letter  from  him  discussing  his  literary 
techniques.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  only  such  statement  made  by  a  writer  who  is 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  foremost  contemporary  French  poet. 

Supporting  the  section  by  Perse  is  an  introductory  article  on  his  works  by  Arthur 
Knodel,  professor  of  French  at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  a  critical  essay 
by  René  Girard  of  Bryn  Mawr  and  a  study  of  the  symbolic  technique  of  Perse  by  one 
of  the  editors,  George  Huppert. 

The  Berkeley  Review  is  reported  to  be  published  by  a  group  of  young  California 
writers  and  artists  with  the  assistance  of  an  editorial  advisory  board  including  out¬ 
standing  literary  figures  both  here  and  abroad. 

Le  Congres  des  Villes  Jumelées 

[A  l’occasion  du  Congrès  constitutif  de  la  fédération  mondiale  des  villes  jumelées  qui 
doit  se  tenir  du  25  au  28  Avril  1957  à  Aix-les-Bains,  nous  croyons  intéresser  un  grand 
nombre  de  nos  lecteurs  en  publiant  cette  présentation  de  Denise  Poulain,  co-fonda¬ 
trice  du  Monde  Bilingue. — L.  S.  R.] 

Le  Monde  Bilingue  est  né  il  y  a  un  peu  plus  de  5  ans  dans  l’esprit  d’un  jeune 
Français,  Jean-Marie  Bressand,  qui,  au  cours  de  ses  luttes  dans  la  Résistance,  avait 
ressenti  presque  douloureusement  la  nécessité  vitale  pour  l’avenir  de  l’humanité,  de 
permettre  la  rencontre  de  tous  les  hommes  de  bonne  volonté,  par  delà  frontières  et 
gouvernants. 

En  1951,  lorsque  nous  l’avons  lancée,  sans  moyens  financiers,  sans  appui  officiel, 
aidés  seulement  d’une  petite  équipe  d’universitaires  parmi  lesquels  un  agrégé  de 
mathématiques,  J.-M.  Chevallier,  et  un  agrégé  d’anglais,  René  Denis,  l’entreprise 
paraissait  une  gageure. 

Si  aujourd’hui  le  mouvement  est  patronné  par  les  plus  hautes  autorités  morales  et 
politiques,  s’il  se  développe  dans  tous  les  pays  à  un  rythme  tel  qu’il  est  menacé 
d’éclatement,  si  la  “révolution”  qu’il  apporte  dans  le  domaine  pédagogique  aussi 
bien  que  dans  les  relations  sociales  et  touristiques  devient  un  fait  dont  les  gouverne¬ 
ments  ne  peuvent  plus  ne  pas  tenir  compte,  il  n’y  a  là  nul  miracle.  C’est  tout  simple¬ 
ment,  que  l’idée  de  J.-M.  Bressand  est  venue  à  son  heure,  appelée  par  l’état  présent 
du  monde. 

Cette  idée  est  simple:  pour  se  comprendre,  les  hommes  doivent  pouvoir  se  parler; 
dans  un  monde  qui  prend  chaque  jour  davantage  conscience  de  son  unité,  le  problème 
de  la  compréhension  ne  peut  plus  être  négligé.  La  solution  ne  parait  guère  pouvoir 
etre  apportée  par  une  langue  artificielle.  Tirons  donc  parti  de  la  situation  de  fait 
actuelle  et  généralisons  l’usage  des  deux  langues  d’audience  internationale  les  plus 
universellement  répandues,  1  anglais  et  le  français.  Demandons  à  tous  les  franco¬ 
phones  et  à  tous  les  anglophones  de  savoir  les  deux  langues,  à  tous  les  autres  d’ap¬ 
prendre  au  moins  l’une  des  deux. 
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Comme  toute  idée  nouvelle,  celle-ci  eut  bien  du  mal  à  s’affirmer  et,  depuis  4  ans, 
la  presse  s’est  fait  l’écho  des  polémiques  qu’elle  a  suscitées.  Mais  le  mouvement  se 
prouve  par  la  marche.  Plutôt  que  de  débattre  de  grands  principes  à  l’échelon  national 
ou  international,  le  Monde  Bilingue  a  cherché  à  les  appliquer  à  un  cadre  limité, 
concret,  à  l’échelle  de  l’homme,  le  cadre  communal.  C’est  ainsi  que  les  jumelages 
sont  nés. 

Qu’est-ce  qu’un  jumelage?  Voici  la  définition  qu’en  donne  le  Président  du  Syndicat 
d’initiative  de  Maisons -Laffitte,  près  de  Paris: 

Un  jumelage  consiste  essentiellement  en  un  engagement  réciproque  de  deux  villes 
sensiblement  de  même  importance  et  ayant  des  activités  comparables,  de  favoriser  dans 
toute  la  mesure  du  possible  les  échanges  culturels,  touristiques,  économiques  et  sociaux, 
sur  la  base  d’une  compréhension  faciltée  par  l’étude  des  langues  de  l’une  et  de  l’autre. 

Le  fait  que  Maisons-Laffitte  s’associe  dans  le  cadre  du  “bilinguisme”  à  Newmarket 
implique  donc  l’obligation  de  répandre  la  connaissance  de  la  langue  anglaise  à  Maisons- 
Laffitte,  et  de  la  langue  française  à  Newmarket. 

A  cette  fin,  un  assistant  britannique  sera  affecté  à  nos  écoles  et  des  cours  d’adultes  sont 
envisagés. 

Il  est  évident  que  les  deux  cités  ne  peuvent  trouver  dans  ce  jumelage,  œuvre  de  tous  les 
éléments  de  la  population,  que  des  avantages,  notamment  dans  le  domaine  éducatif,  par 
des  échanges  d’enfants. 

Ici  je  voudrais  ouvrir  une  parenthèse  pour  démonter  le  délicat  mécanisme  d’un 
jumelage  réussi. 

Si  tous  les  échanges  deviennent  alors  possible,  c’est  grâce  au  Comité  de  jumelage. 
Celui-ci  groupe  en  général,  autour  du  maire  et  des  conseillers  municipaux,  des  per¬ 
sonnes  privées,  connues  pour  leur  dévouement  à  l’intérêt  public,  et  largement  repré¬ 
sentatives  des  groupements  et  activités  locales. 

Le  Comité,  qui  entretient  un  bureau  permanent  dans  un  lieu  bien  connu  du  public 
(Hôtel  de  Ville  ou  Syndicat  d’initiative),  se  compose  généralement  de  quatre  grandes 
commissions,  identiques  dans  les  deux  villes  sœurs:  1)  Enseignement,  art  et  culture; 
2)  Activités  économiques,  professionnelles  et  syndicales;  3)  Echanges  sociaux, 
jeunesse  et  sports;  4)  Tourisme  et  information. 

Des  problèmes  autrement  très  compliqués,  comme  l’envoi  d’un  groupe  d’enfants  à 
l’étranger  et  leur  répartition  dans  des  familles  judicieusement  choisies,  l’organisation 
de  stages  pour  des  travailleurs  et  des  techniciens,  ou  même  le  lancement  sur  le  marché 
extérieur  d’un  produit  de  l’industrie  ou  de  l’artisanat  local,  trouvent  des  solutions 
simples  et  pratiques,  grâce  aux  deux  Comités  de  jumelage  qui,  en  contact  permanent 
l’un  avec  l’autre,  répercutent  offres  et  demandes  en  donnant  leur  caution:  véritable 
service  des  échanges  internationaux  mis  à  la  portée  du  simple  citoyen,  le  Comité  de 
Jumelage  est  appelé  dans  un  avenir  proche  à  devenir  un  service  municipal  au  même 
titre  que  celui  de  l’urbanisme  ou  de  l’état  civil. 

La  Commission  de  l’enseignement  est  un  rouage  essentiel  du  Comité  de  jumelage. 
Forte  des  conclusions  du  Congrès  organisé  en  1954  à  Ceylan  par  l’UNESCO  sur  les 
méthodes  d’acquisition  rapide  et  précoce  des  langues  vivantes,  aidée  par  le  “Monde 
bilingue”  et  les  autorités  académiques  locales,  elle  s’efforce  d’introduire,  dès  le  début 
de  la  scolarité,  un  enseignement  oral  et  récréatif  de  la  langue  auxiliaire,  tout  en  éveil- 
ant  chez  les  jeunes  enfants  le  sentiment  de  la  solidarité  internationale.  C’est  ainsi 
que  les  efforts  des  Commissions  de  l’enseignement  d’Arles  et  de  sa  ville  sœur  York 
en  Pennsylvanie  ont  abouti  à  un  échange  d’enseignants:  à  York,  quatre  institutrices 
lpartagent  leur  temps  entre  13  classes  de  10  “grade  schools”  où  elles  donnent  20 
minutes  de  français  trois  fois  par  semaine.  Pendant  ce  temps,  l’anglais  est  enseigné  à 
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Arles,  tous  les  jours  pendant  une  demi-heure  dans  quatre  classes  primaires,  par 
une  institutrice  et  une  assistante  américaines.  Sous  le  signe  de  la  culture  populaire, 
la  dynamique  municipalité  arlésienne  a  également  ouvert  pour  les  adultes  des  cours 
du  soir  qui  connaissent  une  grande  faveur. 

Quatre  ans  se  sont  à  peine  écoulés  depuis  le  premier  jumelage,  celui  de  Luchon, 
reine  des  Pyrénées,  avec  Harrogate,  la  plus  fleurie  des  stations  thermales  anglaises, 
qu’une  centaine  de  villes  anglaises,  canadiennes,  américaines  et  françaises  ont  suivi 
leur  exemple,  tandis  que  deux  cents  autres  candidates  sont  inscrites  sur  une  liste 
d’attente. 

De  toutes  parts,  des  villes  demandent  à  participer  à  ces  échanges.  Certaines  s’asso¬ 
cient  à  des  tandems  franco-britanniques  ou  franco-américains  déjà  constitués;  c’est 
ainsi  que  Baguio-City,  aux  Philippines,  s’est  “jumelée”  à  Luchon-Harrogate,  et 
que  Dimitrovgrad,  la  plus  jeune  ville  industrielle  de  Bulgarie,  a  manifesté  le  désir 
d’en  faire  autant. 

Le  “Monde  Bilingue”  sent  plus  impérieusement  que  jamais  la  nécessité  d’étendre 
au  monde  entier  ces  échanges  de  villes  à  villes. 

C’est  pourquoi  il  a  convoqué  à  Aix-les-Bains  (Savoie)  un  rassemblement  ouvert  à 
toutes  les  villes  du  monde.  Ce  faisant,  il  a  voulu  proclamer:  pas  de  frontières  à  l’amitié 
entre  les  peuples. 

En  attendant  cette  rencontre,  une  revue  destinée  aux  villes  qui  veulent  se  mieux 
connaître  à  travers  le  monde  va  paraître;  son  nom  est  à  lui  seul  un  programme: 
“Cités  Unies”. 


Denise  Poulain 


The  AATF 


NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST 

The  test  is  being  administered  the  week  of  April  1-6.  Teachers  have  been  notified 
that  the  best  papers  must  reach  the  Chapter  Chairman  or  Judge  by  April  15.  The 
best  papers  from  the  Chapters  must  reach  the  Regional  Representatives  by  April  25. 

This  year  there  will  be  no  special  categories  for  students  who  have  had  unusual 
advantages.  (Some  Chapters  and  Regions  have  announced  that  they  will  foster  this 
special  competition,  and  will  offer  prizes  for  students  who  would  otherwise  be  barred; 
but  papers  in  these  categories  are  not  acceptable  at  the  national  level.)  With  the 
growth  of  the  FLES  movement,  the  question  of  previous  training  becomes  inevitably 
much  more  thorny,  and  will  need  careful  reconsideration  before  next  year. 

This  year,  the  teachers  will  receive  blank  certificates  of  eligibility,  one  of  which  is 
to  be  properly  filled  out  and  attached  to  every  paper  sent  to  the  Chapter  Judge. 
The  Chapter  Judges  have  been  instructed  to  accept  NO  paper  which  does  not  bear  a 
certificate.  Teachers  will  also  receive  a  Statement  of  Ethics  to  aid  them  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  a  given  student  is  eligible  for  the  regular  competition. 

The  list  of  Chapter  Contest  Chairmen  published  in  the  January  and  February 
issues  of  the  French  Review  will  be  complete  with  the  addition  of  the  Arkansas  chair¬ 
man:  D.  Fred  Pasmore,  Arkansas  State  College,  State  College,  Arkansas. 

Your  chairman  wishes  to  tender  his  apologies  to  Miss  Monson,  whose  name  ap¬ 
peared  only  in  the  February  issue,  despite  the  fact  that  she  accepted  the  task  last 
October.  One  change  has  been  made  in  the  previously  published  list.  In  Virginia, 
Professor  E.  B.  Hamer,  Washington  &  Lee  U.,  Lexington,  Virginia,  will  replace 
Professor  E.  M.  Bowman  of  Randolph-Macon. 

Since  the  Regional  Representative  for  New  York  State,  Gordon  R.  Silber,  of 
Union  College,  is  on  sabbatical  leave,  his  work  in  the  Contest  will  be  performed 
by  Charles  J.  Beyer,  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  . 

In  the  May  issue  of  the  French  Review,  we  hope  to  publish  a  complete  list  of  the 
prizes  and  scholarships  at  all  levels  of  competition,  and  the  dates  for  the  1958 

The  advice  of  teachers  is  being  sought  before  this  date  is  established.  In  the 
package  of  examinations,  teachers  will  find  a  questionnaire  which  should  be  returned 
to  the  National  Chairman  immediately. 

Eastern  Michigan  College  J •  Henry  Owens  Chairman 

Ypsilanti,  Michigan  National  French  Contest 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

La  réunion  d’automne  a  eu  lieu  en  conjonction  avec  celle  de  la  “Modem  Language 
Association  of  Southern  California,”  à  Eagle  Rock  High  School,  Eagle  Rock,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  le  27  octobre  1956.  .  .  ,  . 

La  séance  a  été  ouverte  par  le  président,  M.  Ira  Dudley,  qui  a  souhaité  la  bien¬ 
venue  aux  membres  et  aux  amis  présents.  Le  procès-verbal  de  la  réunion  du  printemps 
a  été  lu  et  approuvé.  A  l’approbation  générale,  la  secrétaire-trésorière  du  chapitre >  a 
été  designée  pour  en  représenter  les  membres  à  la  réunion  nationale  les s  28  et  29 
décembre  à  Washington,  D.  C.  Une  somme  de  cinquante  dollars  lui  a  été  allouée 

P°  L^pré^dTnTa1 'ensuite  présenté  le  conférencier  du  jour,  le  professeur  John  C.  Lapp, 
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nouveau  directeur  de  la  section  française  à  U.C.L.A.  anciennement  à  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Sa  conférence,  qui  fut  très  appréciée,  avait  pour  sujet  “Les  Rapports  entre  Zola  et 
Cézanne.” 

Sœur  Eloise  Thérèse, 
Secretaire 

HELEN  DUNCAN  HONORED 

Miss  Helen  Duncan,  Associate  Professor  of  French  at  Temple  University,  and 
director  of  the  Temple  University — Sorbonne  summer  study  program,  received  a 
very  unusual  honor  when  she  was  in  France  last  summer:  two  stained  glass  windows 
in  Vimoutiers  were  dedicated  to  her  at  an  elaborate  unveiling  ceremony,  and  she 
was  presented  with  a  medal  and  a  diploma.  The  windows  bear  the  following  legend  : 
“Ces  vitraux  de  l’Annonciation  et  de  la  Visitation  ont  été  gracieusement  offerts 
par  le  Pilot  Club  de  Philadelphia  en  commémoration  des  services  si  dévoués  que 
Miss  M.  Helen  Duncan  a  rendus  à  la  ville  de  Vimoutiers  et  à  la  France.” 

H.  CARRINGTON  LANCASTER  MEMORIAL 

The  Maryland  Chapter  of  the  AATF  recently  presented  a  set  of  the  books  of  the 
late  Professor  H.  Carrington  Lancaster  to  the  Library  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  in  memory  of  Professor  Lancaster. 

AARON  SCHAFFER 

In  our  February  issue  we  had  the  pleasure  to  report  the  honor  bestowed  by  the 
French  Government  on  Professor  Schaffer,  chairman  of  the  Romance  Languages 
Department  at  the  University  of  Texas.  That  issue  had  hardly  reached  our  sub¬ 
scribers  when  we  were  saddened  to  hear  of  Dr.  Schaffer’s  sudden  death. 

On  this  occasion,  we  should  like  to  echo  the  feelings  expressed  in  the  obituary 
published  on  March  10  by  France-Amérique: 

Parmi  ses  nombreux  amis,  ses  collègues  et  ses  disciples,  le  Dr.  Schaffer  laissera  le 
souvenir  d  une  grande  érudition  et  d'une  bonté  jamais  en  défaut  ,■  sa  mémoire  demeurera 
vivante  a  l  Université  du  Texas  ou,  pendant  de  nombreuses  années,  il  avait  mis  au  service 
de  la  culture  française  toutes  ses  qualités  de  cœur  et  d’esprit. 

M.  Pierre  Pelen  a  exprimé  les  condoléances  des  autorités  françaises  au  Dr.  Wilson, 
président  de  l  Université,  ainsi  qu’a  Mme  Schaffer ,  épouse  du  professeur  disparu. 

Les  obsèques  du  Dr.  Schaffer  ont  eu  liu  à  Baltimore,  où  il  était  né. 

Hélène  Harvitt 
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T  exf  books 

Htjmphbeys,  H.  L.  and  Sanouillet,  M.  Rions  Ensemble.  Toronto:  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  1955.  Pp.  221.  $1.75. 

This  happy  little  volume  should  have  no  difficulty  whatever  finding  its  way  into 
the  classroom  and  should  very  soon  occupy  an  enviable  position  in  the  repertory  of 
French  readers.  Perhaps,  more  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  it  succeeds  in  com¬ 
bining  a  verbal  economy  with  a  laudably  judicious  selection  of  Gallic  wit  running 
the  gamut  from  the  farce  through  Voltaire  to  Tristan  Bernard.  Also,  are  included 
anecdotes  more  contemporary  and  international  in  appeal  such  as  the  one  to  do  with 
a  British  bomber  pilot  caught  in  a  flak  barrage  over  Switzerland  during  the  last  war. 

Rions  Ensemble  not  only  has  the  advantage  of  presenting  a  concise  composite  of 
the  patent  varieties  of  the  French  comic  tradition  to  the  first  year  student,  but 
from  a  purely  linguistic  standpoint  it  has  the  virtue  of  introducing  him  gradually  to 
a  practical  vocabulary  the  more  assimilable  because  of  its  humorous  context.  The 
disparate  character  of  these  tersely  couched  jests  (twenty-five  in  all)  makes  for  an 
equitable  distribution  of  vocables  of  both  literary  and  technical  connotation.  The 
student,  in  addition  to  this  painless  if  not  enjoyable  process  of  word  building,  will 
also  profit  from  the  exercises  based  on  the  stories  in  the  back  of  the  volume.  Un¬ 
fortunately  lacking  in  many  readers,  this  added  help  gives  the  student  a  chance  to 
manipulate  some  of  the  2500  odd  words  in  his  answers  to  questions,  short  essay  proj¬ 
ects,  and  translations  based  on  the  anecdotal  content. 

Nor  are  the  virtues  of  the  book  limited  to  merely  the  visual  contact  with  the 
language.  The  comfortable  and  intimate  conversational  style  of  the  stories  makes 
their  oral  reading  a  pleasure  and  the  extensive  use  of  dialogue  easily  allows,  at  the 
teacher’s  discretion,  for  a  simple  dramatization  of  the  proceedings. 

To  facilitate  the  aural-oral  use  of  the  book,  the  publishers  have  arranged  for  a 
recording  upon  long-play  records  of  the  entire  volume.  In  three  and  one  half  hours 
time  the  pupil  may  listen  to  a  clear  and  deliberate  rendition  of  each  piece. 

This  review  would  in  no  wise  be  complete  without  making  due  mention  of  Antje 
Linger’s  excellent  sketches  which  serve  to  epitomize  and  intensify  the  comic  element 
present  in  everyone  of  these  choice  twenty-five.  It  is,  indeed,  hard  to  conceive  of  a 
French  reader  that  fulfills  so  completely  the  perennial  dictum  of  esthetics:  “Dulce 
utile.” 

University  of  Kentucky  Calvin  Evans 

Thomas,  Adolphe  V.  Dictionnaire  des  difficultés  de  la  langue  française.  Paris:  La¬ 
rousse,  1956.  Pp.  xii  +  435.  Frs.  980.  (Also  available  at  the  French  Book  Guild, 
145  West  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  $2.95) 

Adolphe  V.  Thomas,  whose  title  is  Chef  correcteur  des  Dictionnaires  Larousse,  did 
not  set  out  to  write  an  exhaustive  work.  His  avowed  purpose  was  to  collect  the  most 
common  mistakes  in  spelling,  pronunciation,  gender,  syntax,  punctuation,  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  to  organize  them  under  logical  headings.  A  discussion  of  gai  luron,  for 
example,  can  be  found  both  under  LURON  and  PLÉONASMES. 

In  his  attempt  to  give  the  very  latest  usage,  Thomas  has  occasionally  taken 
passages  from  France-Soir  and  the  left  wing  newspaper  Ce  Soir,  both  questionable 
authorities  in  the  fine  points  of  grammar.  Most  of  the  time,  however,  the  exemplary 
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sentences  come  from  André  Thérive,  André  Gide  and  other  reliable  sources  of  good 

modern  French.  . 

Le  Dictionnaire  des  difficultés  de  la  langue  française  exposes  many  barbarisms  that 
have  been  creeping  into  the  language  but  which  have  not  yet  been  accepted  by  the 
Académie  or  the  Dictionnaires  Larousse.  Thomas  points  out  that  Se  baser  sur  should 
be  Se  fonder  sur,  that  Se  faire  une  entorse  should  be  Se  donner  une  entorse,  that  Lire 
sur  le  journal  should  be  Lire  dans  le  journal,  and  that  in  replying  to  Avez-vous  faim? 
the  adverb  beaucoup  (and  not  très )  should  be  used. 

A  typical  entry  is:  BOHÈME— BOHÉMIEN.  Un  bohème  ( avec  un  e  accent  grave ) 
est  celui  qui  pratique  la  vie  de  bohème,  qui  vit  au  jour  le  jour.  Un  bohémien  est  un 
vagabond,  un  mendiant.  Les  Bohémiens  ( avec  une  majuscule)  sont  les  habitants  de  la 
Bohême  ( avec  un  accent  circonflexe) . 

Thomas  gives  preference  to  homard  à  l’américaine,  pommes  de  terre  en  robe  de  cham¬ 
bre,  parler  comme  une  vache  espagnole  as  opposed  to  homard  a  l’armoricaine,  pommes 
de  terre  en  robe  des  champs  and  parler  comme  un  Basque  espagnol  which  he  considers 
too  pedantic. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  the  destinies  of  English  words  that  have  been  taken  over 
by  the  French.  “Skunks”  has  a  variety  of  spellings:  sconce,  scons,  skunce,  skungs, 
but  sconse  is  preferred.  “Select”  agrees  in  number  but  not  in  gender:  Des  sociétés 
selects.  “Sport”  on  the  other  hand  is  invariable  when  used  as  an  adjective:  Des 
vestes  sport.  “Nylon”  still  must  be  treated  as  a  noun:  Des  bas  de  Nylon  (never  Des 
bas  nylon). 

The  author  has  devoted  9  pages  to  a  discussion  of  the  past  participle.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  one  of  his  conclusions  is  that  Je  suis  allé  is  the  equivalent  of  J’ai  été.  He  has 
also  allowed  considerable  space  to  the  study  of  the  subjunctive,  of  agreement  and 
similar  matters.  However,  it  would  be  difficult  to  use  this  book  as  a  grammar.  It  is 
primarily  designed  as  a  reference  book  for  the  person  who  is  not  quite  sure  how  to 
pronounce  pays  or  how  to  hyphenate  the  word  dixième  or  whether  he  should  write 
la  gueule  d’un  saumon  or  la  bouche  d’un  saumon. 

University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara  College  Robert  Beachboard 


Rousseau,  Jean-Jacques.  The  Confessions.  Edited,  revised,  and  prefaced  by 
Lester  G.  Crocker.  New  York:  Pocket  Books,  1956.  Pp.  x  +  351  $.35. 

It  is  usually  with  regret  that  a  student  of  literature  finds  that  one  of  his  favorite 
works  has  been  abridged  and  that  many  of  the  fine  passages  have  been  deleted.  On 
reading  Les  Confessions  in  Professor  Lester  Crocker’s  translation,  however,  one  may 
find  that  this  great  work  is  even  more  fascinating  in  the  shorter  form.  Very  little  oJ 
the  essence  has  been  taken  out,  and  in  a  sense  the  real  character  of  Jean- Jacques 
appears  in  sharper  relief  after  some  of  the  eighteenth-century  verbosity  has  been 
removed.  (Dr.  Crocker  uses  the  device  of  summarizing  the  sections  he  left  out.) 

This  version  in  English  will  have  a  definite  value  in  courses  in  French  literature 
in  translation  and  in  courses  in  comparative  literature.  It  might  also  be  assigned  as 
outside  reading  in  a  class  which  has  not  progressed  far  enough  to  read  it  in 
the  original. 

Along  with  the  general  revival  in  interest  in  the  humanities  in  the  last  few  years, 
there  has  been  a  marked  demand  for  the  French  classics  in  translation.  This  is  a 
healthy  sign,  and  professors  of  French  should  welcome  this  new  edition  of  Les  Con¬ 
fessions  in  such  an  easily  accessible  form. 

University  of  Kentucky 


Hobart  Ryland 
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Fotitch,  Tantiana  and  Gotaas,  Mary.  Actualités  Françaises.  New  York:  The 
Odyssey  Press,  1956.  Pp.  ix  +  246.  $2.50. 

This  book  represents  an  effort  to  “present  an  authentic  picture  of  contemporary 
French  society  and  culture”  by  means  of  selections  primarily  from  publications  such 
as  Réalités,  France  Illustration,  Plaisir  de  France,  Le  Figaro,  and  Elle.  The  approxi¬ 
mately  100  full  pages  of  French  text  are  divided  into  eight  groups:  Randonnées 
Historiques,  Vie  Politique,  Produits  Industriels,  Progrès  Scientifique  et  Technique, 
Vie  Intellectuelle,  Fêtes  et  Traditions,  Vie  Sportive,  and  Vie  Quotidienne,  which  are 
subdivided  into  25  items.  Subject  matter  questionnaires  in  French,  and  English- 
French  compositions  follow  each  item. 

While  the  sources  include  some  of  the  most  popular  French  magazines,  the  editors’ 
choice  of  selections  does  not  always  seem  appropriate  for  intermediate  classes. 
Many  of  the  articles,  written  for  a  sophisticated  and  knowledgeable  French  public, 
use  highly  specialized  and  technical  vocabulary,  which  would  unnecessarily  bewilder 
and  discourage  the  American  student.  The  editors  have  attempted  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  by  furnishing  many  English  translations  within  the  text;  yet  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  describing  Conques  illustrates  the  type  of  writing  frequently  found  in 
this  book:  “Le  plein  cintre  ( semicircular  arch)  est  seul  employé  pour  les  arcs,  les 
surfaces  sont  strictement  unies,  les  arêtes  ( arrises )  vives,  sans  qu’aucun  ornement 
ne  cherche  à  atténuer  la  rigueur.  La  pierre,  grès  ( sandstone )  rouge  sombre  ou  calcaire 
{limestone)  jaune,  a  été  taillée  avec  le  plus  grand  soin,  les  joints  de  maçonnerie  sont 
étroits  et  réguliers,  l’appareillage  ( bonding )  parfait”  (p.  26).  Similar  passages  occur 
in  Naissance  d’un  parfum;  Les  Chapeaux;  J’ai  choisi  ma  voiture  au  Salon  de  l’auto, 
which  is  relieved  somewhat  by  a  bit  of  whimsy;  Suggestions  pour  le  réveillon,  etc. 

Other  items  present  an  over-abundance  of  proper  names,  historical  references, 
and  geographical  names,  which  would  be  largely  meaningless  to  American  students 
even  with  the  brief  explanatory  footnotes.  Typical  examples  are  found  in  La  Seine, 
première  dame  de  Paris;  La  Cité  des  Papes;  Une  Crise  ministérielle  en  temps  de  guerre 
(the  inadequate  and  sole  item  under  Vie  Politique),  which  cynically  discusses  the 
personalities  involved  in  a  ministerial  crisis  in  1940  (!);  La  Nouvelle  Ecole  de  Paris, 
which  discourses  on  modern  schools  of  art;  etc.  Although  places  are  identified  by 
départements,  not  a  single  map  is  given. 

Difficulties  of  language  are  not  always  sufficient  reason  in  themselves  for  criticizing 
a  text;  however,  in  my  opinion,  a  large  percentage  of  the  articles  in  Actualités  fran¬ 
çaises  are  so  trivial  with  regard  to  subject  matter  and  so  uninspired  with  regard  to 
literary  quality  that  they  do  not  merit  the  effort  and  time  necessary  for  explication 
des  textes.  Our  students  deserve  better  written  and  more  imaginative  fare  than  Le 
Sang  de  nos  vignes;  Roquefort,  Roi  des  fromages;  Une  Crise  ministérielle,  Visite  à 
la  Chartreuse;  Des  Grands  Antiquaires  au  marché  aux  puces;  Que  demande  l’hôtelier, 
and  especially  La  Seine,  première  dame  de  Paris.  In  this  last  item  the  writer  has 
mixed  disjointed  scraps  of  impressionist  gurglings  with  gleanings  from  encyclopedia 
and  guide  book,  and  has  served  the  poorly  seasoned  result  in  telegraphese,  as  follows: 
“Les  rois  construisent  le  Louvre.  La  façade  du  bord  de  l’eau  leur  plaît.  Le  Pont-Neuf 
est  le  plus  vieux  pont  de  Paris”  (p.  7). 

Competent  expository  writing  is  also  occasionally  encountered,  as  in  George  de 
Mire’s  two  articles  on  La  Cité  des  Papes  and  Conques  (in  spite  of  vocabulary  difficul¬ 
ties),  Naissance  d’un  disque  by  Gilles  Quéant,  Distribution  des  prix  by  Pierre  Gaxotte, 
Le  Collège  de  France  by  Marcel  Lasseaux,  U  juillet  by  Jacques  Kayser,  and  Le  Tour 
de  France  cycliste  from  Le  Figaro. 

Rutgers  University  Gerald  A.  Bertin 
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Wylie,  Laurence.  Village  in  the  Vaucluse.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University 

Press,  1957.  Pp.  339. 

Il  ne  faut  pas  dire  que  le  livre  de  Laurence  Wylie  se  lit  comme  un  roman  :  on  pour¬ 
rait  croire  qu’il  laisse  dans  la  bouche  ce  goût  de  rien,  pompeusement  baptisé  néant, 
cette  fadeur  commune  à  tant  d’œuvres  récentes.  La  vie  quotidienne  à  Peyrane  (Vau¬ 
cluse),  admirablement  illustrée,  est  plus  attachante  qu’un  roman  et  c’est  l’étude 
sociologique  la  plus  fouillée,  la  plus  exacte  qu’on  ait  jamais  écrite  sur  un  village  du 
Midi  de  la  France.  On  n’y  retrouve  aucun  des  stéréotypes  entre  lesquels  nos  écrivains 
régionalistes  se  contentent  de  choisir,  ni  Daudet,  bien  qu’il  y  ait,  à  Peyrane,  de  vieux 
moulins  à  vent,  ni  Pagnol,  bien  qu’on  y  donne  Marius,  ni  Giono,  ni  les  félibres.  On 
joue  aux  boules,  on  boit  le  pastis  mais  rien  ne  rappelle  ce  Midi  aux  dépens  duquel  les 
voyageurs  de  commerce  parisiens  gagnent  leur  brevet  “d’esprit.”  Observateur  de 
l’économie,  de  l’âme,  du  langage,  Wylie  a  bien  vu  l’austérité  de  ces  villageois  vau- 
clusiens  :  que  d’art  et  de  science  ne  dépense-t-il  pas  à  préciser  les  nuances  d’usage 
spécifiquement  provençales  d’un  terme  tel  que  sérieux ? 

Ce  n’est  pas  là  non  plus  la  Provence  “pittoresque”  dont  s’éprennent  un  instant 
les  touristes.  Huit  jours  à  Peyrane  et  l’on  cesse  de  voir  l’étrange  et  magnifique  rouge 
de  ses  falaises  d’ocre.  Serait-ce  donc  la  Provence  des  Provençaux?  Je  répondrai  que 
c’est  elle  et  parfois  mieux  encore.  Wylie  éclaire  ce  point  aveugle  qui  est  au  centre  de 
nous-mêmes;  il  détruit  cette  indifférence,  aux  problèmes  sociaux  par  exemple,  qui 
est  la  rançon  d’une  trop  parfaite  intimité. 

Devant  les  méthodes  de  la  sociologie  moderne  le  lecteur  se  demande  parfois  si  ce 
détachement  superbe  des  grandes  œuvres  d’une  civilisation  n’est  pas  un  peu  trop 
naturel,  s’il  se  distingue  vraiment  de  l’impuissance  à  les  goûter.  On  n’éprouve  jamais 
ce  malaise  en  lisant  Village  in  the  Vaucluse.  D’abord  parce  que  l’ouvrage  reste  ai¬ 
mablement  et  honnêtement  personnel.  Et  surtout  parce  que,  même  dans  un  de  ces 
villages  d’où  la  vie,  sous  l’effet  de  la  révolution  industrielle,  semble  se  retirer  chaque 
jour,  même  loin  de  Paris  et  de  tout  centre  intellectuel,  ces  méthodes  suspectes  aux 
littéraires,  ces  méthodes  impitoyables  qui  ne  nous  épargnent  ni  la  moindre  tare  ni  la 
pire  misère,  se  révèlent  capables  d’éclairer  ce  qu’il  y  a  d’éminemment  civilisé  dans  la 
vie  des  campagnes  françaises. 

Voilà  le  vrai  miracle,  pour  nous  tout  au  moins,  hommes  privés  de  foi  qui  deman¬ 
dons  des  miracles.  Wylie,  lui,  a  toujours  su  que  la  civilisation  c’est  le  concret.  Et  le 
concret  ce  n’est  ni  le  primarisme  sec  des  collectioneurs  de  “cultures”  ni  les  creuses 
rhapsodies  idéalistes  sur  la  “mission  éternelle  de  la  France”  etc.  Comment  révéler, 
sinon  au  seul  niveau  où  ces  qualités  trouvent  à  s’exercer,  la  dignité  des  habitants  de 
Peyrane,  leur  ironie  sceptique  et  ce  stoïcisme  dépourvu  d’amertume  qui  permet  de 
traverser  sans  grand  dommage  nos  époques  d’angoisse?  Mieux  que  celui  qui  embouche 
les  trompettes  épiques,  détournant  ses  yeux  des  vivants  dont  il  craint  un  pire  qu’il 
voudrait  bien  cacher,  Wylie  nous  fait  sentir,  sans  rhétorique  ni  mensonge,  que  cette 
terre  est  bien  celle  d’où  sortirent  jadis,  d’où  peuvent  sortir  demain,  un  Cervantès 
et  un  Montaigne. 

L’auteur  retrouve  partout,  à  Peyrane,  et  dès  la  petite  enfance,  certains  traits 
caractéristiques  de  toute  la  vie  intellectuelle  française.  Parler  de  “négativisme”  ou 
d’“individualisme”  ne  suffit  pas.  Tous  les  termes  impliquent  un  jugement  de  valeur, 
favorable  ou  défavorable.  Wylie  nous  montre  que  tout  est  lié.  Vouloir  trier  le  vrai  du 
faux,  le  bon  du  mauvais  c’est  se  prendre  pour  le  président  du  tribunal  suprême  et 
c’est  déjà  ne  plus  comprendre.  Wylie  ne  tombe  pas  dans  cette  erreur.  Loin  de  se 
contredire,  ici,  les  qualités  du  cœur  et  l’esprit  de  science,  pour  une  fois,  se  renforcent 
et  s’épaulent. 
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Tout  change,  même  en  France,  même  à  Peyrane.  Certains  Américains  voient  le 
Moyen  Age  dans  toute  économie  inférieure  à  la  leur.  Ils  jugeront  insignifiants  des 
chiffres  de  production  qui,  hier  encore,  lorsqu’ils  mesuraient  leurs  propres  records, 
leur  paraissaient  prodigieux,  ou  tout  au  moins  suffisants  pour  bouleverser  la  condi¬ 
tion  humaine.  Si  Wylie  voit  le  changement,  dans  Peyrane,  ce  qui  n’est  pas  toujours 
donné  à  ses  compatriotes,  il  voit  aussi  la  permanence,  ce  qui  n’est  pas  toujours  donné 
aux  Français.  Parce  que  les  petites  filles  de  Peyrane  s’appellent  Yvette,  Loulou,  ou 
même,  hélas,  Olga,  au  lieu  de  Marie  et  Françoise,  le  bourgeois  nourri  de  bonnes  lettres 
s’imagine  que  rien  ne  subsiste  du  passé.  A  lire  Wylie  après  tant  d’auteurs  contem¬ 
porains  on  se  demande,  au  contraire,  si  ce  n’est  pas  chez  les  Yvette  et  les  Loulou  de 
Peyrane  que  se  maintiennent  les  vertus  françaises,  plutôt  que  chez  les  rejetons 
de  la  bourgeoisie  des  villes,  si  traditionnels  et  charmants  que  soient  à  nouveau  leurs 
prénoms. 

Ce  livre  est  indispensable  aux  classes  de  civilisation  mais  il  se  lira  en  dehors  des 
universités.  L’auteur  n’adopte  ni  le  jargon  des  sociologues  ni  celui  de  l’éducateur 
pédant.  Et  il  n’imite  ni  la  fausse  ingénuité  des  enquêtes  du  New  Yorker  ni  l’irritante 
désinvolture  du  reportage  français.  C’est  peut-être  parce  qu’il  ne  recherche  aucun 
effet  que  ce  livre  est  plein  d’imprévu  et  de  poésie.  N’ayant  rien  à  cacher,  pressé  de 
tout  dire,  l’auteur  trouve  son  plaisir  dans  le  vrai.  Il  ne  fait  la  leçon  ni  à  ses  com¬ 
patriotes  ni  à  ses  amis  de  Peyrane.  Espérons  qu’on  traduira  en  français  Village  in  the 
Vaucluse.  Car  jamais  l’on  ne  voit  grimacer,  entre  les  lignes  de  ce  livre,  ces  quelques 
démons  familiers  qui  nous  assiègent  tous,  Américains  et  Français,  lorsque  nous  nous 
penchons  les  uns  sur  les  autres.  Laurence  Wylie,  lui,  ne  se  penche  pas;  il  regarde  à 
hauteur  d’homme  et  ce  sont  des  hommes  qu’il  découvre.  Il  ne  faut  donc  pas  s’étonner 
qu’il  comprenne  tant  de  choses. 

Bryn  Mawr  College  René  Girard 

Dondo,  Mathurin.  The  French  Faust:  Henri  de  Saint-Simon.  New  York:  The  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society,  1955.  Pp.  254. 

Manuel,  Frank  E.  The  New  World  of  Henri  Saint-Simon.  Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1956.  Pp.  433. 

The  art  of  the  biographer,  it  has  been  said,  sometimes  infringes  on  that  of  the 
novelist.  True,  the  biographer  deals  with  the  material  facts  of  an  existence:  dates  of 
birth  and  death,  and  other  temporal  milestones  of  a  life.  His  work  is  restricted  by  the 
need  to  reconstruct  the  pattern  of  actual  incidents  and  the  rhythm  of  events  beyond 
the  possibility  of  control  or  rearrangement.  Nonetheless,  the  biographer,  like  the 
novelist,  creates  his  protagonist  in  the  sense  that  he  interprets  the  facts  he  is  treat¬ 
ing,  invests  them  with  a  meaningful  unity,  and  explains  not  only  cause-effect  rela¬ 
tionships  but  also  seeks  out  the  driving  forces  that  motivated  the  personality  under 
consideration.  Moreover,  he  must  provide  the  means  by  which  the  historical  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  reader  can  grasp  the  vision  he  has  seen. 

Two  recent  biographies  of  Henri  de  Saint-Simon  illustrate  this  point  neatly.  Two 
scholars,  differing  in  age,  interest,  and  purpose,  have  undertaken  to  recount  his  life 
and  to  provide  a  perspective  on  the  events  of  his  existence.  Both  have  attempted  to 
make  readers  see  Saint-Simon  as  a  complex  and  often  contradictory  individual,  in 
other  words,  a  man. 

For  Mathurin  Dondo,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  University  of  California,  Saint- 
Simon  can  best  be  described  as  the  French  Faust  of  Georg  Brandes’  Main  Currents 
in  Nineteenth-Century  Literature,  a  “restless  genius  and  irresistible  craving  of  both 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  everything  in  the  universe.”  Professor  Dondo 
informally  sketches  the  various  aspects  of  an  erratic  career,  delineating  in  turn  the 
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rationalist,  the  mystic,  the  father  of  socialism  and  the  advocate  of  capitalism,  the 
madman  and  the  religious  prophet.  In  so  doing  he  discusses  phases  of  Saint-Simon  s 
life  deliberately  concealed  by  worshipful  disciples,  clears  up  some  details  of  a  murky 

career,  and  exposes  a  few  long-lived  legends. 

Unfortunately,  the  book  does  not  attempt  to  consider  Saint-Simon’s  writings  and 
thus  presents  only  a  partial  picture.  Written  without  much  pretense  to  literary  skill, 
Professor  Dondo’s  work  gives  the  impression  of  a  life  devoid  of  pattern,  even  an 
imposed  one,  as  hectic  and  incomprehensible  as  the  age  that  formed  its  background. 
The  focus  thus  falls  on  the  events  and  not  on  the  philosophy.  And  an  interest  in  the 
latter  is  the  only  conceivable  motivation  for  writing  a  full-length  biography  of 
Saint-Simon.  Without  any  consideration  of  his  ideas,  without  a  discussion  of  his 
relationship  to  Thierry  and  Comte,  no  biography  of  him  can  be  said  to  offer  more 
than  a  facile  line  sketch  of  a  subject  that  deserves  a  complete  portrait. 

Professor  Frank  E.  Manuel,  of  Brandeis  University,  has  faced  the  same  problems 
as  Professor  Dondo,  but  delineates  a  different  Saint-Simon.  His  work  is  primarily  a 
study  in  the  history  of  ideas  and,  hence,  considerable  space  is  given  to  analyzing 
such  works  as  the  Nouveau  Christianisme.  As  a  result,  Saint-Simon  becomes  a  crisis 
philosopher  living  in  a  revolutionary  era  who  spent  most  of  his  life  seeking  a  single 
principle  to  prove  the  unity  of  the  world  in  all  its  spiritual  and  material  manifesta¬ 
tions. 

Coherence  is  lent  to  the  philosopher’s  life  by  means  of  an  interpretation  according 
to  Freud.  “The  whole  Saint-Simonian  system  might  be  interpreted  as  an  expression 
of  the  philosopher’s  revolt  against  the  aristocratic  social  order — symbolized  by  the 
father — in  which  he  was  born  and  which  oppressed  him,  and  a  longing  for  the  utopia 
of  a  new  system  founded  upon  a  love  which  he  had  been  denied.”  Saint-Simon  moves 
under  the  pressure  of  emotional  tensions,  powerful  drives  that  kept  an  elderly  man 
on  the  verge  of  madness  from  toppling  into  insanity.  And  the  crucial  illness  of  1813 
is  explained  as  merely  the  reaching  of  the  climacteric,  after  which,  Professor  Manuel 
theorizes,  Saint-Simon  underwent  a  total  reorganization  of  personality. 

The  book  is  a  solid,  well-documented  biography,  perhaps  the  best  yet  on  Saint- 
Simon.  The  psychological  interpretation  of  the  philosopher  is  as  valid  as  any  other, 
since  dead  authors  display  a  remarkable  resistance  to  psychoanalysis.  To  be  sure, 
Professor  Manuel  has  difficulty  with  the  term  romanticism,  which  is  loosely  and 
generously  applied,  and  which  he  persists  in  stating  reached  the  “height  of  its  agony” 
in  1819-21.  The  style  of  the  book  is  formidably  academic,  bristling  with  impressive 
polysyllables,  yet  one  can  only  praise  the  author  for  having  completed  a  thorny  task 
with  honor.  He  has  brought  order  out  of  the  disorganized  and  repetitious  wanderings 
of  a  conversationalist  who  never  learned  to  write  ;  he  has  competently  analyzed  the 
works,  showing  Saint-Simon  to  be  the  father  of  positivism  and  one  of  the  precursors 
of  Marx.  And  for  all  the  concern  with  a  socio-philosophical  system  that  made  a  major 
impact  on  Europe,  Saint-Simon  nevertheless  remains  a  very  human  being  who 
dreamed  great  dreams  and  simultaneously  plotted  fraudulent  land  deals,  or  quibbled 
with  the  scientific  great  of  his  time. 

Syracuse  University  Albert  J.  George 

Werth,  Alexander.  France  1940-1955.  New  York:  Holt,  1956.  Pp.  742.  $6.00. 

In  his  introduction,  Werth  states  that  “the  main  theme  of  this  book  is  France’s 
place  in  the  world,  and  all  the  political  controversies  and  discussions  that  have, 
directly  or  indirectly,  been  connected  with  this  question.”  The  implications  of  the 
latter  part  of  this  definition  of  purpose  are  so  broad,  however,  that  one  would  scarcely 
be  mistaken  in  considering  this  volume  as  a  political  history  of  France  since  1940. 
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As  such,  it  is  a  sequel  to  the  author’s  widely  praised  books  on  France  in  the  1930’s, 
though  it  surpasses  them  in  scope  and  thoroughness.  If  in  writing  many  chapters  Mr. 
Werth  has  the  advantage  of  first-hand  knowledge  of  persons  and  events  drawn  from 
his  long  experience  as  Paris  correspondent  for  various  British  and  American  news¬ 
papers  and  weeklies,  his  book  is  even  more  the  product  of  systematic  research,  and 
is  not  to  be  classified  with  the  many  hastily  compiled  volumes  of  journalists’  impres¬ 
sions  and  reminiscences  (however  useful  some  of  these  may  be)  that  have  appeared 
in  recent  years. 

While  there  can  be  no  question  of  summarizing  such  a  comprehensive  work,  we 
may  at  least  note  those  sections  which  are  particularly  impressive,  either  for  the 
fresh  light  they  bring  to  bear  on  familiar  subjects,  or  for  the  skill  with  which  they 
explore  complex  problems.  Of  special  interest  in  Werth’s  excellent  account  of  “Vichy, 
Occupation,  and  Resistance”  is  his  reassessment  of  Laval,  who  has  frequently  been 
cast  as  the  arch-villain  by  both  leaders  of  the  Resistance  and  apologists  for  Vichy. 
While  Werth  certainly  does  not  lightly  dismiss  the  charges  against  him,  he  does 
make  Laval  seem  considerably  less  sinister  than  his  rival  for  power  at  Vichy,  Admiral 
Darlan.  In  discussing  the  rôles  of  the  principal  figures  in  the  postwar  government 
parties,  Werth  presents  a  harsh  but  well-documented  indictment  of  Bidault  and 
other  M.R.P.  leaders,  especially  for  their  part  in  the  Indo-Chinese  fiasco,  and  for 
their  unyielding  and  inept  approach  to  the  problems  of  North  Africa.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  makes  a  good  case  for  the  lonely  wisdom  of  Mendès-France  who,  after  his 
resignation  from  the  first  post-Liberation  government  (in  protest  against  its  failure 
to  take  effective  measures  to  check  inflation)  until  his  spectacular  premiership  in  a 
period  of  multiple  crises,  was  a  frequent  critic  of  short-sighted  colonial  and  financial 
policies.  Werth’s  analysis  of  wide-spread  French  reactions  to  German  rearmament 
and  the  E.D.C.  present  a  point  of  view  that  has  not,  in  general,  been  given  a  fair 
hearing  in  this  country.  (It  is,  for  example,  his  contention  that  French  “delaying 
tactics”  from  1950  to  1953  were  an  effective  contribution  to  preventing  the  Cold  War 
from  becoming  a  hot  one.)  While  venturing  no  rash  predictions,  the  author  sees 
France’s  future  as  dependent  upon  the  outcome  of  the  continuing  struggle  of  its 
intellectual  and  technical  élite  against  right-wing  extremists.  (These  groups  are 
perhaps  symbolized,  respectively,  by  the  antithetical  personalities  and  policies  of 
Mendès-France  and  Poujade.)  On  this  conflict  depends  in  turn  France’s  future  in 
North  Africa — and  without  North  Africa  the  nation’s  already  weakened  position  as  a 
world  power  would  be  decisively  shattered.  Obviously  many  readers  may  take  issue 
with  some  of  Werth’s  judgments,  for  he  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  sympathies 
and  antipathies  behind  a  façade  of  “objectivity.”  However,  his  views  surely  deserve 
thoughtful  consideration,  for  they  are  shared  by  many  informed  European  observers 
whom  the  American  reader  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

While  Werth’s  dominant  theme  is  France’s  world  position,  his  sketch  of  relevant 
background  leads  him  to  touch  upon  such  varied  subjects  as  the  social  consequences 
of  the  black  market,  the  evolution  of  living  standards,  the  social  composition  of 
political  parties,  and,  in  an  illuminating  appendix,  the  history  of  the  post-war  French 
press.  The  value  of  the  book  as  a  reference  work  is  enhanced  by  its  detailed  index 
and  usefully  classified  bibliography. 

Haverford  College  J-  W.  Smith 

Creative  Works 

Gary,  Romain.  Les  Racines  du  ciel.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1956.  Pp.  443.  Frs.  950. 

Le  prix  Goncourt  cette  année  couronne  l’œuvre  d’un  romancier  dont  l’originalité 
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est  incontestable.  Dès  son  premier  roman,  Education  européenne  (1945),  M.  Gary 
s’imposait  à  l’attention  du  public  et  gagnait  le  prix  des  Critiques;  Le  Grand  Vestiaire 
(1949),  son  troisième  roman,  confirmait  la  valeur  de  ce  jeune  romancier.  Né  en  1914, 
M.  Gary  a  vécu  une  vie  mouvementée,  en  premier  lieu  parce  qu’il  aime  l’aventure, 
en  second  parce  qu’il  a  participé  comme  aviateur  à  la  guerre. 

Les  Racines  du  ciel,  le  cinquième  et  le  meilleur  des  romans  de  M.  Gary,  est  situé 
en  Afrique  Equatoriale  Française  que  l’auteur,  comme  il  nous  le  dit,  connaît  si  bien. 
Le  décor  en  soi  plaît,  fascinant  l’imagination  du  lecteur  par  son  exotisme  même.  Le 
thème  du  livre  est  également  suggestif.  Dans  l’Afrique  équatoriale  se  meuvent  les 
grands  troupeaux  d’éléphants,  ces  représentants  d’une  faune  magnifique  en  voie  de 
disparition.  De  toutes  part  leur  domaine  se  rétrécit  devant  les  assauts  du  “progrès.” 
De  partout  viennent  les  chasseurs  d’éléphants,  à  la  recherche  de  l’ivoire  ou  simple¬ 
ment  de  l’aventure.  Le  “Safari”  est  une  distraction  mondaine.  Un  homme,  Français 
moyen,  ancien  prisonnier  de  guerre,  Morel,  prend  la  défense  des  éléphants.  Ce  qu’il 
en  résulte  comme  imbroglios  politiques,  internationaux,  administratifs,  le  récit  de 
M.  Gary  nous  l’apprendra. 

L’aventure  en  soi  est  passionante.  Que  la  “défense  de3  éléphants”  soit  symbolique, 
c’est  ce  dont  M.  Gary  nous  avertit  peut-être  avec  trop  d’insistance.  Le  lecteur  lui- 
même  ne  l’aurait-il  pas  compris?  Quant  à  la  technique  même  du  roman,  roman  d’aven¬ 
ture  s’il  en  fut  jamais,  elle  semble  inutilement  compliquée  par  l’utilisation  du  “flash- 
back”;  le  brouillage  de  la  chronologie  est  conçu  sans  doute  comme  un  moyen  de 
maintenir  autour  de  toute  l’aventure  de  Morel  l’atmosphère  de  mystère  qui  persiste 
jusqu’à  la  fin.  Bien  que,  dans  l’ensemble,  le  but  soit  atteint,  le  récit  en  souffre  quelque 
peu,  récit  où  se  sont  glissées  par  ailleurs  trop  de  répétitions.  Néanmoins,  et  malgré 
quelques  longueurs,  les  Racines  du  ciel  méritent  certainement — et  bien  davantage  que 
certains  de  leurs  prédécesseurs — le  prix  qui  leur  a  été  donné. 

New  York  University  Gebmaine  Brée 

Langevin,  André.  Le  Temps  des  hommes.  Montréal:  Le  Cercle  du  Livre  de  France, 
1956.  Pp.  233. 

C’est  en  1951  que,  pour  la  première  fois,  le  nom  d’André  Langevin  était  révélé  au 
public  canadien.  Auteur,  à  vingt-quatre  ans,  d’un  roman,  Evadé  de  la  nuit,  lequel  lui 
valut  le  Prix  du  Cercle  du  Livre  de  France,  il  publia,  deux  ans  plus  tard,  Poussière 
sur  la  ville.  Dès  sa  parution,  ce  dernier  roman  fut  considéré  comme  une  des  œuvres 
marquantes  du  roman  canadien  contemporain.  La  critique  canadienne  s’est  mise  à 
suivre  avec  le  plus  sympathique  intérêt  l’évolution  de  ce  jeune  romancier,  en  se  posant 
la  question  traditionnelle:  pourra-t-il  se  renouveler?  Un  troisième  roman,  Le  Temps 
des  hommes,  nous  permet  de  répondre  à  cette  question. 

Dans  les  immenses  forêts  enneigées  du  Québec  se  déroule  un  drame  qui  est  à  la 
mesure  de  ce  décor.  Un  prêtre  défroqué,  Dupas,  qui  par  honnêteté  envers  soi  a  préféré 
chercher  son  salut  parmi  les  hommes  plutôt  qu’au  sein  d’une  Eglise  dont  il  ne  peut 
suivre  les  prescriptions,  s’attache  à  Laurier.  Celui-ci  souffre  des  infidélités  de  sa 
femme,  Yolande,  qui  ne  se  cache  pas  de  sa  préférence  pour  “Gros  Louis.”  Ce  sera  au 
fond  des  bois,  où  une  équipe  d’hommes  s’est  rendue  pour  la  coupe  d’hiver,  que  le 
prêtre,  touché  sans  doute  par  la  délicate  situation  dans  laquelle  se  trouve  Laurier, 
lui  confiera  le  secret  de  sa  vie.  Mais  petit  à  petit,  Dupas  se  rend  compte  que  son 
confident  médite  la  mort  de  “Gros  Louis.”  Sa  vigilance  sera  trompée  et  Laurier 
abattra  de  plusieurs  coups  de  révolver  son  concurrent.  Lorsque  Laurier  s’enfuit  pour 
échapper  à  la  police,  Dupas  le  suivra  plus  loin  encore  dans  le  Nord.  Tout  le  dévoue¬ 
ment  en  disponibilité  de  cet  homme  de  Dieu  sera  mis  au  service  de  son  ami,  qu’il 
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s’évertuera  à  “sauver”  malgré  lui.  Cette  course  à  travers  un  pays  inhumain,  balayé 
par  un  terrible  blizzard,  se  terminera  par  la  mort  accidentelle  de  Laurier.  Ainsi  est 
perdue  la  dernière  chance  du  prêtre,  qui  cherchait  sa  rédemption  par  le  rachat  d’une 
âme  égarée. 

Il  est  indéniable  que  Langevin  a  une  fertile  imagination  et  que  ses  sujets,  qui 
semblent  s’insérer  tout  naturellement  dans  les  mœurs  et  la  nature  canadiennes,  sont 
des  sujets  de  romancier-né.  Toutefois,  cette  facilité  dans  l’invention  nous  semble 
avoir  été  desservie  par  la  hâte  qui,  visiblement,  a  présidé  à  l’élaboration  de  ce  roman. 
L’intrigue  en  est  compliquée  par  un  second  meurtre,  quelque  peu  invraisemblable 
celui-là,  qui  met  inutilement  en  relief  deux  comparses.  De  plus,  le  texte  est  si  chargé 
d’intention3  que  le  lecteur  peut  valablement  se  demander  si  l’auteur,  en  conférant  au 
dénouement  une  allure  presque  ironique,  ne  s’est  pas  dérobé  devant  le  problème  ar¬ 
tistique  qu’il  s’était  préalablement  posé. 

Ce  roman  nous  paraît  donc  ne  répondre  que  partiellement  à  la  question  que  nous 
avons  signalée  plus  haut.  Certes  Langevin  fait  preuve  d’une  puissance  de  renouvelle¬ 
ment  incontestable.  Ce  qui  manque  pourtant  à  cette  dernière  œuvre,  comme  aux 
précédentes,  est  le  fini,  la  maturation.  Nous  restons  sur  notre  soif,  avec  l’espoir  que 
sa  quatrième  œuvre  sera  celle  que  les  dons  de  M.  Langevin  nous  autorisent  à  attendre 
de  lui. 

University  of  British  Columbia  Gérard  Totjgas 

Massip,  Renée.  La  Petite  Anglaise.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1956.  Pp.  237.  Frs.  550. 
Perrin,  André.  Le  Père.  Paris:  Julliard,  1956.  Pp.  220.  Frs.  500. 

Bastide,  François-Régis.  Les  Adieux.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1956.  Pp.  313.  Frs.  750. 
Lanoux,  Armand.  Le  Commandant  Watrin.  Paris:  Julliard,  1956.  Pp.  327.  Frs.  780. 

Dans  son  deuxième  roman  Renée  Massip  se  sert  du  meme  procédé  technique  qui 
lui  avait  si  bien  réussi  avec  La  Régente — livre  qui  avait  fait  une  excellente  impression 
il  y  a  deux  ans.  Son  personnage  principal,  Julie  Gendre,  est  une  femme  qui  approche 
de  la  quarantaine  et  qui  fait  une  sorte  de  convalescence  morale;  sous  le  prétexte  d’un 
cauchemar  familier,  l’auteur  nous  présente  une  série  d’esquisses  de  la  vie  passée  de 
Julie  pour  nous  apprendre  comment  celle-ci  a  connu  et  perdu  l’homme  qu’elle  aimait 
(un  homme  beaucoup  plus  jeune  qu’elle).  Ces  esquisses  ne  forment  d’ailleurs  pas  une 
suite  continue  et  bien  des  aspects  de  sa  vie  restent  dans  l’ombre.  Quant  à  la  petite 
Anglaise  du  titre,  elle  est  beaucoup  plus  symbole  que  réalité:  Julie  est  excessivement 
jalouse  et  l’Anglaise,  jeune  et  fraîche,  représente  pour  elle  toutes  les  menaces  qui 
pèsent  sur  son  amour.  En  fin  de  compte,  ce  sont  ses  propres  jalousies,  craintes,  et 
sensibilités  qui  lui  font  perdre  son  amant.  Il  n’y  a  là,  psychologiquement  parlant, 
rien  de  très  neuf  et  le  récit,  tellement  frêle,  appellerait  la  main  d’un  maître.  Les  di¬ 
verses  parties  du  livre  présentent  un  intérêt  très  inégal  et  le  lecteur  s’ennuie  quelque- 

f01Le  Père  a  valu  à  André  Perrin  le  Prix  Renaudot.  C’est  un  récit  autobiographique 
qui  a  surtout,  il  nous  semble,  une  valeur  de  témoignage:  d’une  part  sur  ce  qu’a  pu 
être  la  vie  des  petits  ouvriers,  indépendants  d’esprit  et  mal  organisés,  au  début  du 
siècle  et  sans  doute,  sur  ce  qu’elle  est  aujourd’hui  encore;  d’autre  part  sur  la  cons¬ 
titution  ’psychologique  d’un  enfant  élevé  dans  ce  milieu  ouvrier  et  qui  est  devenu 
André  Perrin.  Le  livre  débute  malaisément:  l’auteur,  trop  consciencieux,  ne  nous 
fait  grâce  d’aucun  détail  généalogique  “cliniquement”  significatif  et  il  éprouve  le 
besoin  d’expliquer  et  de  préciser  bien  au  delà  de  ce  qui  est  nécessaire.  Les  premières 
pages  sont  significatives  à  cet  égard:  il  ne  voudrait  pas  qu’on  l’accuse  de  ne  pas  savoir 
son  Freud.  La  fin  de  l’ouvrage  est  bien  meilleure  mais,  du  point  de  vue  littéraire,  il  y 
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a  un  défaut  qui  ne  disparaît  jamais  complètement:  André  Perrin  s’est  appliqué,  il 
a  voulu  faire  “de  la  belle  ouvrage”  et  son  style  ^manque  de  personalité.  Il  nous  a 
donné  un  document  émouvant  mais  qui  risque  d’etre  vite  oublié. 

Le  côté  documentaire  du  roman  de  François-Régis  Bastide,  lauréat  du 
Prix  Femina,  amusera  certainement  un  grand  nombre  de  nos  collègues  (encore  un 
auteur  qui  nous  dit,  à  la  page  296:  “Je  ne  suis  pas  romancier”)  :  le  narrateur  est  un 
érudit  plongé  dans  l’histoire  des  religions  et  l’héroïne,  Chorahta  Bnchs,  est  une 
philologue,  fille  de  professeur,  qui  échoue  dans  une  sorte  d’école  Berlitz  de  troisième 
ordre  où  elle  préside  à  la  table  Scandinave;  on  y  trouvera  également  des  pages  sur  la 
Libération  décrites  d’un  point  de  vue  qui  ressemble  beaucoup  à  celui  de  Marcel  Aymé. 
Heureusement  pour  le  roman  pourtant,  ce  ne  sont  là  que  des  aspects  secondaires.  Le 
véritable  thème  du  livre  est  un  appel  à  la  vie— vie  que  ne  connaissent  ni  le  narrateur, 
ni  Choralita,  ni  l’extraordinaire  ami  de  celle-ci,  le  général  Kroutchinov,  alias  prince 
Alexis  Vassilievitch  Stellovski,  Russe  blanc  émigré  qui  préfère  l’escroquerie  sensa¬ 
tionnelle  à  la  routine  des  chauffeurs  de  taxi  et  qui,  après  avoir  été  l’hallucinante 
vedette  d’un  lupanar  de  province  finira  par  s’ouvrir  les  veines,  Socrate  d’occasion, 
dans  un  établissement  de  bains.  Choralita,  plus  que  les  autres,  cherche  désespéré¬ 
ment,  non  pas  un  sens  à  la  vie,  mais  une  participation  à  celle-ci  tout  en  la  refusant 
inconsciemment  (“le  pasteur  a  laissé  sa  brebis  sans  adieu  car  elle  ne  voulait  pas 
vivre”).  Suédoise  et  luthérienne  elle  se  précipite  dans  le  Catholicisme  mais  ne  sait 
y  trouver  que  le  Jansénisme;  à  la  fin  du  roman  elle  erre  à  travers  Paris,  d’église  en 
église,  et  trouve  une  espèce  de  bonheur  dans  un  évangélisme  d’origine  américaine.  Le 
narrateur,  horrifié,  s’enfuit  et  se  transforme  en  Scribe,  c’est  à  dire  en  Dieu,  pour  lui 
donner  la  seule  vie  q’elle  ne  puisse  refuser:  celle  d’un  personnage  de  roman.  C’est 
une  satire  de  la  condition  humaine,  en  même  temps  que  de  la  France,  conduite  par  un 
écrivain  de  talent. 

Dans  le  Commandant  Watrin  (Prix  Interallié)  Armand  Lanoux  commence  par  nous 
parler  de  la  mort  d’un  homme— soldat  condamné  à  mort  pour  “rébellion”  par  une 
cour  martiale  divisionnaire  en  mai  1940  dans  un  petit  village  du  bord  de  la  Moselle 
et  sur  la  tombe  de  qui  l’on  inscrira  “Mort  pour  la  France”  parce  que  “c’est  règle¬ 
mentaire.”  D’autres  morts  viendront  en  juin,  presque  aussi  difficiles  à  justifier,  avant 
la  reddition  du  bataillon  d’infanterie  que  commande  Watrin.  Puis,  en  captivité,  ce 
sera  le  spectacle  quotidien  de  la  charrette  sortant  du  camp  russe  tirée  par  des  prison¬ 
niers  et  portant  son  chargement,  “mou  comme  du  varech,”  d’hommes  morts  et  nus. 
Enfin,  la  mort  du  commandant  Watrin  lui-même,  au  cours  d’une  tentative  d’évasion, 
clot  le  roman.  Mais  c’est  la  première  mort,  celle  du  soldat,  qui  pèse  sur  tous  les  per¬ 
sonnages,  car  ils  s’en  sentent  responsables:  sur  Watrin  d’abord  mais  aussi  et  surtout 
sur  le  lieutenant  Soubeyrac,  le  porte-parole  de  l’auteur;  c’est  à  travers  celui-ci,  en 
effet,  que  le  lecteur  perce  petit  à  petit  la  carapace  militaire  du  commandant.  D’ail¬ 
leurs,  c’est  la  première  partie  du  livre  qui  est  la  meilleure,  celle  où  les  hommes  du 
bataillon  parviennent  au  sentiment  du  crime.  Quand  ils  quittent  le  village,  l’un 
d’eux  remarque:  “Mon  lieutenant,  on  part  comme  des  assassins.”  Plus  tard,  l’intérêt 
faiblit  un  peu.  Le  drame  intérieur  de  Watrin  est  troublant,  sans  doute,  et  l’une  de  ses 
dernières  exclamations — “Ne  cherchez  plus,  ne  cherchez  plus,  vous  me  déchirez” — 
ainsi  que  l’aveu  que  sa  vie  est  gâchée  et  qu’il  n’a  plus  de  raison  d’être  sur  la  terre,  le 
présentent  sous  un  jour  pathétique.  Cependant,  ce  que  l’auteur  en  tire  pour  nous, 
semble  moins  convaincant:  il  s’agit  en  somme  de  justifier  la  violence  et  la  mort  et 
s’il  rejette  l’idéal  militaire  de  Watrin  c’est  pour  glorifier  “le  guerrier  involontaire  qui 
doit  défendre  son  pays  attaqué”  (Soubeyrac  était  socialiste  et  pacifiste).  Le  problème 
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est  sans  doute  insoluble  et  proposer  une  justification  précise  revient  généralement  à 
s’aliéner  une  partie  du  public.  Malgré  cela,  malgré  aussi  certains  relents  naturalistes 
(Lanoux  a,  du  reste,  écrit  une  biographie  de  Zola),  le  livre  est  bon. 


L.  S.  R. 
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Pommier,  Jean.  Aspects  de  Racine.  Suivi  de  l’Histoire  littéraire  d’un  Couple  tragique. 

Paris:  Nizet,  1954.  Pp.  xxxviii  +  465. 

Un  livre  de  Jean  Pommier,  c’est  toujours,  pour  la  Critique,  un  événement  con¬ 
sidérable.  Depuis  plus  de  trente  ans  déjà,  le  savant  historien  de  la  littérature  fran¬ 
çaise  aborde  les  questions  les  plus  controversées  avec  une  fougue,  une  sûreté,  une 
rigueur,  qui  font  l’admiration  de  ses  lecteurs.  Qu’il  s’agisse  de  Diderot  ou  de  Renan, 
de  Musset  ou  de  Baudelaire,  de  Sainte-Beuve  ou  de  Flaubert,  de  Proust  ou  de  Valéry, 
ses  ouvrages  bousculent  les  erreurs  en  cours,  renouvellent  les  points  de  vue,  posent 
hardiment  des  points  d’interrogation  qui  fouettent  les  curiosités  et  suscitent  de 


fructueuses  recherches. 

Outre  ces  ouvrages  aisément  accessibles,  Jean  Pommier  faisait  paraître,  de  1943  à 
1953,  soit  dans  des  périodiques,  soit  dans  des  Mélanges,  un  certain  nombre  d’études 
se  rattachant  “de  façon  plus  ou  moins  directe  à  la  vie  et  à  l’œuvre  de  Jean  Racine.” 
Ce  sont  ces  études  qui,  après  avoir  été  revues  et  parfois  sensiblement  augmentées, 
ont  été  recueillies  ici  par  les  soins  de  l’auteur. 

Si  paradoxal  que  cela  puisse  paraître,  la  vie  de  Racine  reste  enveloppée  de  mystè¬ 
res.  Les  documents  valables  nous  font  cruellement  défaut:  d’où  ces  “silences,” 
troublants  et  inexpliqués.  Certes,  Louis  Racine  nous  a  laissé  de  célèbres  “Mémoires” 
sur  son  père;  mais  c’est  là  une  “Légende  Dorée”  sans  grand  intérêt  historique  ou 
littéraire.  Que  savons-nous  du  physique  de  Racine?— peu  de  chose,  si  nous  en  croyons 
Frantz  Calot,  car  son  iconographie  demeure  incertaine.  Connaissons-nous  mieux, 
d’ailleurs,  le  moi  du  poète?  Jean  Pommier  en  doute.  Racine  fut-il  violent  ou  cal¬ 
culateur? ’amoureux  prudent  ou  aveugle?  orgueilleux  avec  ses  égaux  et  souple  avec 
les  puissants  du  jour?  Fut-il  “le  tendre  élégiaque”  de  Sainte-Beuve  ou  le  féroce  ar¬ 
riviste”  de  Masson-Forestier?  .  .  .  D’autre  part,  aima-t-il  passionnément  le  théâtre? 
—Mais  alors,  objecte  Jean  Pommier,  si  la  création  dramatique  eût  été  pour  lui  “une 
exigence  vitale,  il  ne  l’aurait  pas  abandonnée  si  facilement  .  .  (p.  XIV).  Ainsi, 

malgré  les  travaux  d’érudits  éprouvés  notre  connaissance  de  Racine  fourmille  encore 

d’erreurs  et  de  contradictions.  .  ,  ,  ^  „  ,  D, .  ,  „ 

On  le  sait:  brusquement,  à  trente-huit  ans,  Racine  quitta  le  théâtre.  Or,  de  Phèdre 
à  Esther  il  s’écoule  douze  années.  On  croyait  avoir  énuméré  toutes  les  causes  de 
cette  retraite  et  de  ce  silence:  la  cabale  dirigée  contre  Phèdre,  le  mariage  du  poète, 
sa  nomination  comme  historiographe  du  Roi,  sa  conversion  morale,  puis  son  rappro¬ 
chement  avec  Port-Royal  .  .  .  Néanmoins,  Jean  Pommier  souligne  une  autre  cause, 
car  elle  lui  paraît  capitale:  l’évolution  du  théâtre  vers  l’Opéra,  lequel  avait  conquis 
la  faveur  publique  et  dont  la  vogue  était  partie  de  la  Cour  où  régnait  alors  Mme  de 
Montespan.  En  1677,  Saint-Evremond  dénonce  le  danger  de  cette  nouvelle  mo  e. 
Racine  hii-même  avait  pressenti  le  péril:  aussi  voulut-il  y  parer  en  adaptant  certains 
caractères  de  l’Opéra  dans  Iphigénie,  puis  dans  Phèdre,  et  surtout  dans  Esther  et 
Athalie  En  même  temps,  pour  désarmer  Nicole  qui  condamnait  le  théâtre  absolument, 
il  rêva  d’une  “épuration”  de  la  tragédie:  avec  Phèdre,  sur  le  modèle  de  la  tragédie 
grecque,  et  sans  sortir  du  profane;  avec  Esther  et  Athalie,  par  1  imitation  technique 

de  l’Opéra,  mais  dans  le  genre  sacré. 
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On  ne  s’étonnera  pas  de  trouver,  sous  la  plume  de  l’éditeur  du  Port-Royal  de  Sainte- 
Beuve  (Cours  de  Lausanne)  et  de  l’auteur  de  la  Jeunesse  cléricale  de  Renan,  une 
analyse  brillante  et  subtile  des  sentiments  religieux  de  Racine  vieillissant.  Avant 
tout  dit  Jean  Pommier,  il  faut  chercher  dans  “l’amitié  sérieuse”  du  Poète  pour  une 
grande  dame,  la  Comtesse  de  Gramont,  “le  secret  des  dernières  années  du  courtisan 
et  du  chrétien  .  .  (p.  90).  On  conçoit  les  inquiétudes  de  Mme  de  Maintenon  qui, 

après  avoir  triomphé  du  “couple  quiétiste”  Fénelon-Mme  Guyon,  retrouvait  devant 
elle  un  “couple  janséniste”:  Racine-Mme  de  Gramont.  Insensiblement,  Racine  et  la 
Comtesse  revenaient  en  effet  à  Port-Royal,  d’où  ils  étaient  sortis  autrefois  1  un  et 
l’autre  ... 

Plus  originales  encore  sont  les  pages  sur  Phèdre.  Jean  Pommier  nous  donne  d  une 
part  de  précieux  conseils  sur  la  compréhension  des  grandes  œuvres  de  1  esprit,  et  il 
nous  montre  d’autre  part  ce  que  Racine  a  emprunté  aux  Anciens:  à  Euripide,  à 
Sénèque,  à  Ovide,  à  Virgile  .  .  .;  et  aussi  aux  Modernes:  à  Gilbert,  à  Bidar  aussi, 
“qui  offrait  le  cadre,  acte  par  acte,  et  les  groupements  de  personnages”  (p.  185). 
Mais  à  ce  “Corps  de  la  tragédie,”  il  fallait  une  âme.  Quelle  âme?  antique  ou  moderne? 
païenne  ou  janséniste?  Racine,  dans  sa  Préface,  a  fort  insisté  sur  les  notions  chré¬ 
tiennes  de  faute  et  de  crime.  Et  pourtant,  quelle  maîtrise  de  soi,  quel  art  de  la  dissimu¬ 
lation  ne  trouvons-nous  pas  chez  Phèdre!  Est-ce  pour  cela  qu’on  a  pu  dire  qu’il  lui 
manquait  la  Grâce?  Jugement  discutable,  puisque  cette  Grâce  l’éclaire  au  dénoû- 
ment  .  .  .  Bref,  selon  Jean  Pommier,  Phèdre,  plus  encore  que  la  tragédie  de  la 
jalousie,  est  essentiellement  “la  tragédie  de  l’expiation”  (p.  220). 

Pour  Jean  Pommier,  enfin,  poésie  et  langage  forment  un  tout  indissoluble.  Il  nous 
rappelle  fort  opportunément  le  conseil  de  Baudelaire,  d’après  lequel,  pour  découvrir 
“l’âme  d’un  poète,”  il  est  indispensable  d’étudier  “non  seulement  la  présence  ou  l’ab¬ 
sence,  mais  la  fréquence  relative  des  termes.”  C’est  ce  qu’a  voulu  faire  J.  G.  Cahen 
dans  sa  thèse  sur  Le  Vocabulaire  de  Racine  (Droz,  1946).  Ouvrage  incomplet,  sans 
doute,  mais  aux  aperçus  ingénieux,  et  qui  répondait  aux  vœux  formulés  dès  1928  par 
Léo  Spitzer,  tout  en  ouvrant  la  voie  aux  recherches  récentes  de  W.  T.  Bandy.  On  ne 
saurait  trop  recommander  la  lecture  de  cette  quatrième  partie  d ’Aspects  .  .  .  (pp. 
239-309)  :  on  y  trouvera  maintes  observations  pénétrantes  sur  la  polyvalence  des  mots, 
sur  les  “qualités  sensibles — et  parfois  même  familières — de  la  langue  racinienne, 
laquelle  fut  trop  longtemps  “estompée,”  sinon  éteinte,  par  la  critique  universitaire. 
Et  Jean  Pommier  de  conclure  avec  raison:  “Si  elle  ne  mettait  en  œuvre  que  des  abs¬ 
tractions,  à  l’aide  d’un  vocabulaire  exsangue  .  .  .,  jamais  l’élégance  de  Racine 
n’aurait  atteint  cette  puissance  qui  dispose  de  nous  tout  entiers”  (p.  279). 

Tant  de  science  méthodique  de  la  part  de  l’auteur  d ’Aspects  de  Racine  nous  fait 
penser  irrésistiblement  à  Joseph  Bédier  et  à  Gustave  Lanson,  à  Paul  Hazard  et  à 
Daniel  Mornet:  comme  eux,  Jean  Pommier  met  une  conscience  rigoureuse — et  quelque 
peu  janséniste — au  service  de  l’Histoire  littéraire.  Mais  plus  audacieux  que  ses 
Maîtres,  il  ose  s’aventurer  (comme  Paul  Valéry,  son  illustre  devancier  au  Collège  de 
France)  dans  les  chemins  mystérieux  de  la  Création  poétique.  .  .  . 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  Gaston  Gille 

Escholieb,  Raymond.  Matisse,  ce  vivant.  Paris:  Fayard,  1956.  58  illustrations  (black 
and  white  drawings)  in  the  text.  Paper-bound  volume;  reproduction  in  color 
odalisque  on  the  cover.  Pp.  286.  Frs.  1200. 

As  early  as  1937,  Raymond  Escholier  had  published  what  he  himself  calls  a  sketch 
entitled:  Henri  Matisse.  The  same  author  now  gives  us  a  complete  monograph  in 
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which  he  retraces  Henri  Matisse’s  life,  analyses  his  work,  and  follows  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  his  aesthetics. 

The  book  that  came  out  of  the  press  in  September,  1956,  bears  this  title:  Matisse, 
ce  vivant.  The  title  is  underscored  by  this  inscription  in  Matisse’s  own  words:  “I 
want  to  be  remembered  as  a  living  man.” 

Prepared  under  the  guidance  of  Matisse  himself,  the  book  was  to  appear  at  a  much 
earlier  date  ;  its  publication  was  postponed  due  to  material  difficulties.  After  Matisse’s 
death  on  November  3,  1954,  some  of  the  painter’s  heretofore  unpublished  notes  be¬ 
came  available  and  have  been  printed  in  this  work. 

We  first  witness  the  belated  birth  of  Matisse’s  artistic  career;  we  see  the  painter 
forsaking  the  study  of  law,  overcoming  his  father’s  opposition,  reaching  at  last  Paris 
where  he  found  a  master,  Gustave  Moreau,  as  well  as  other  Masters  at  the  Louvre 
Museum. 

Obstinate,  endowed  with  tremendous  will-power,  Matisse  was  not  discouraged 
when  he  failed  to  be  admitted  to  the  École  des  Beaux-Arts.  Neither  did  he  become  self- 
satisfied  when,  at  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  in  1896,  he  was  granted  an  associateship 
by  the  Société  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts.  He  refused  to  walk  along  the  trodden  paths 
and  preferred  to  seek  for  his  own  means  of  expression.  He  found  it  the  hard  way. 
Around  1900,  unable  to  make  a  living,  Matisse  was  about  to  give  up  painting.  In  1906, 
he  became  the  head  of  the  famous  Académie  Matisse  which  was  to  be  the  cradle  of  the 
cosmopolitan  School  of  Paris.  In  1908,  he  published  in  the  Grande  Revue  the  essentials 
of  his  theory.  That  manifesto  was  hailed  as  the  accepted  doctrine  of  modern  artists 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Matisse  readily  admitted  that  he  was  open  to  any  influence.  He  absorbed  the 
results  of  experiments  undertaken  by  Sisley,  Pissarro,  Claude  Monet,  Signac,  but  he 
never  really  was  an  impressionistic  painter.  To  him,  analysis  of  light  never  became 
anything  more  than  a  means  to  an  end. 

Matisse  likewise  allowed  himself  to  be  permeated  by  the  different  atmospheres  of 
the  countries  he  visited  or  where  he  lived  :  Corsica,  Collioure,  Morocco,  Nice,  Oceania, 
the  United  States,  Vence  and  Cimiez.  He  was  fascinated,  however,  by  the  French 


Mediterranean  coast;  he  owes  to  it  his  rich  color  schemes. 

Matisse  particularly  admired  Cézanne,  but  his  own  discoveries  may  be  summed  up 
in  these  words:  l’organisation  des  sensations,  grâce  au  volume  coloré  (p.  96). 

It  is  illuminating  to  read  the  judgments  of  contemporary  writers  on  Matisse. 
Jules  Romains  dedicated  a  study  to  him;  André  Gide  sees  his  works  as  demonstrations 
of  theorems,  while  Apollinaire  acclaims  them  as  an  expression  of  art  raisonnable 
(p.  78).  Conversely,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Matisse,  refusing  to  “illustrate” 
books,  gladly  “decorated”  “les  Amours”  by  Ronsard,  the  Fleurs  du  Mal,  by  Baude¬ 
laire  Mallarmé ’s  poems,  etc.  Matisse’s  idea  is  that  a  painter  must  not  try  to  add 
anything  to  a  poem,  complete  and  perfect  in  itself  ;  he  must  find  a  “plastic  equivalent 

Matisse’s  artistic  career  climaxed  in  his  last  monumental  undertaking,  the  Cha¬ 
pelle  du  Rosaire  at  Vence.  Matisse  himself  presented  it  in  a  few  inspiring  pages.  My 
main  objective,”  he  said,  “was  to  balance  a  surface  of  light  and  color  against  a  solid 

wall,  with  a  black  design  on  a  white  background.” 

“This  chapel  is,  for  me,  the  outcome  of  a  whole  life  of  work,  and  the  blossoming 

out  of  an  enormous,  sincere,  and  difficult  effort.”  .  .  -p. 

Raymond  Escholier’s  book  should  find  its  place  in  the  library  of  every  Art  De¬ 
partment.  It  will  be  invaluable  also  for  the  study  of  interrelations  between  literature 
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and  the  arts.  Students  of  letters,  humanists,  and  aestheticians  will  delight  in  reading 
long  excerpts  from  Matisse’s  “classical”  prose. 

The  volume  is  equipped  with  an  index,  but  a  bibliography  of  works  cited  would  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  this  authoritative,  complete  and  searching  tribute  to  one  of  the 
most  significant  figures  in  modern  art. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley  Marie-Louise  Dufrenoy 

Albérès,  R.  M.  Bilan  littéraire  du  XXe  siècle.  Paris:  Aubier,  1956.  Frs.  780. 

No  one  watches  the  barometer  of  present  day  French  writing  with  such  rapt  atten¬ 
tion  as  R.  M.  Albérès.  No  one  else  reports  with  such  excitement  and  enthusiasm  its 
slightest  fluctuation.  Since  1945,  in  a  series  of  critical  volumes,  he  has  been  plotting 
for  our  benefit  which  way  the  literary  wind  blows.  He  has  a  very  sharp  eye,  fine  intui¬ 
tion,  and  a  flair  for  dramatic  presentation. 

Albérès’  latest  communiqué  is  the  present  Bilan  littéraire  du  XXe  siècle.  It  brings 
us  up  to  date,  and  corrects  or  modifies  previous  reports  which  no  longer  seem  quite 
accurate.  Patterns  and  designs  in  the  contemporary  flux  look  different  as  the  years 
go  by.  Thus,  in  1949  it  seemed  to  M.  Albérès  that  the  “promethean”  literature  of  our 
day  was  utterly  different  from  that  of  the  1920’s  and  30’s.  In  Ecrivains  d'aujourd’hui, 
one  will  remember,  he  drew  Giraudoux  ultimately  into  the  picture — the  “anti-pro- 
methean” — to  dramatize  the  differences  separating  the  postwar  writers  from  their 
seniors.  Now  Albérès  views  the  whole  century  as  a  period  of  steady  growth,  and  the 
years  1945  to  1956  a  time  “où  rien  de  bien  nouveau  n’est  apparu.”  We  cannot  disa¬ 
gree.  Surely  there  is  Gide  behind  the  present  cult  of  sincerity — and  Malraux, 
Giraudoux,  and  Valéry  behind  our  metaphysical  anguish.  Surely,  too,  the  twenti¬ 
eth  century  realizes  the  aspirations  of  Symbolism  better  than  the  1880’s  and  90 ’s. 
But  we  cannot  disagree  either  with  the  earlier  contention.  The  lucidity  of  Camus  is 
not  quite  the  same  thing  as  Gidean  sincerity;  Anouilh’s  grimace  is  not  Giraudoux’s 
proud  ironical  smile.  It  is  all  a  question  of  perspective.  Where  Albérès  once  saw  dif¬ 
ferences  he  now  sees  evolvement.  He  was  as  right  then  as  he  is  now.  His  only  fault 
is  over-emphasis  and  an  excessive  chronological  pinpointing.  The  assertions  he 
makes  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  are  not  really  invalidated  by  subsequent  self-con¬ 
tradiction,  for  their  value  is  of  necessity  more  tentative  and  suggestive  than  ab¬ 
solute  or  final. 

We  must  keep  this  in  mind  as  we  observe  the  ingenious  distinctions  proposed  in 
the  latest  report.  It  would  be  regrettable  to  take  Albérès  too  literally  when  he  speaks 
as  if  the  nineteenth-century  novel  were  wholly  reassuring  and  twentieth-century 
fiction  exclusively  disquieting.  Or  that  prior  to  the  twentieth  century  the  novel  dealt 
only  with  “un  cas  particulier  qui  se  referme  sur  lui-même  après  la  conclusion.” 

In  other  words,  this  book  is  not  a  manual  of  literature  but  an  essay.  Present  day 
writing  may  be  as  unpredictable  as  the  weather  ;  but,  if  nobody  can  do  anything  about 
either,  the  one,  as  M.  Albérès’  book  proves,  can  be  as  popular  a  subject  of  conversa¬ 
tion  as  the  other.  There  is  here  abundant  food  for  discussion  and  reflexion — not  only 
in  the  picture  Albérès  gives  of  twentieth-century  French  literature,  but  also  in  the 
appended  remarks  on  the  teaching  of  literature  in  the  schools,  on  the  composition  of 
the  reading  public,  etc.  M.  Albérès  refers  to  himself  as  one  of  the  “lecteurs  intermédi¬ 
aires.”  This  is  too  much  modesty  for  the  author  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  monographs 
and  essays,  a  monumental  thèse  de  doctorat  at  the  Sorbonne.  As  prophet  and  apologist 
of  contemporary  literature,  René  Albérès  occupies  already  the  office  he  calls  for  in 
the  final  pages  of  this  book— that  of  Mr.  Public  Relations. 

Pennsylvania  State  University 


Laurent  LeSage 


BOOK  BEVIEWS 
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Autret,  Jean.  L’Influence  de  Ruskin  sur  la  vie,  les  idées  et  l’œuvre  de  Marcel  Proust. 

Geneva:  Droz;  Lille:  Giard,  1955.  Pp.  179. 

Whether  or  not  Proust’s  discovery  of  Ruskin  was  “la  plus  importante  de  ses  décou¬ 
vertes,”  responsible  for  that  “miracle  de  régénération”  which  transformed  a  sickly 
dilettante  into  a  major  novelist,  it  was  unquestionably  a  rich  source  of  inspiration. 
As  such  it  has  been  the  explicit  subject  of  more  than  a  dozen  critical  and  scholarly 
articles,  as  well  as  a  published  thesis.  These  are  duly  listed  in  M.  Autret’s  bibli¬ 
ography  but  not  otherwise  mentioned,  even  when  his  study  traverses  ground  they 
have  already  covered.  However,  he  has  his  own  contributions  to  make,  and  they  are 
painstaking  albeit  pedestrian.  He  has  not  only  compared  Proust’s  French  translations 
of  The  Bible  of  Amiens  and  Sesame  and  Lilies  with  their  English  originals;  he  has  also 
collated  periodical  versions  with  final  texts  ;  and  thus  he  is  able  to  show  Proust  cor¬ 
recting  mistakes  and  filling  in  omissions.  Though  the  two  books  are  still  not  perfect, 
Proust  emerges  from  M.  Autret’s  parallel  passages  as  a  more  accomplished  translator 
than  one  would  have  gathered  from  reading— say— his  correspondence  with  Marie 
Nordlinger.  A  similarly  detailed  scrutiny  of  his  introductory  essays  underlines  both 
his  debt  to  earlier  French  Ruskinians,  notably  Robert  de  la  Sizeranne,  and  his  own 
growth  toward  independence  of  thought. 

But  it  is  on  the  iconographical  side  that  M.  Autret  makes  his  most  interesting  con¬ 
tribution.  Scanning  the  monumental  edition  of  Ruskin  by  E.  T.  Cook  and  Alexander 
Wedderburn,  he  has  come  across  certain  plates  reproducing  some  of  the  paintings 
that  figure  prominently  in  A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu.  He  convincingly  demon¬ 
strates  that  Ruskin’s  interpretations  helped  to  crystallize  Swann’s  obsession  with 
Botticelli’s  Zipporah  or  with  Giotto’s  frescoes  at  Padua.  Other  identifications  may 
seem  rather  more  problematic.  Elstir,  as  Proust  warned,  is  a  composite  figure;  but  it 
has  never  been  doubted  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  French  impressionistic  school. 
Now  on  behalf  of  Ruskinian  influence,  M.  Autret  suggests  Turner  as  a  prototype. 
Curiously  enough,  he  does  not  consider  the  suggestion  that  Ruskin  himself  may  have 
been  a  model  for  Bergotte.  Yet  if  Proust  quotes  a  line  from  the  Bible  which  Ruskin 
has  Dreviously  quoted,  M.  Autret  is  ready  to  regard  the  Englishman  as  an  intercessor; 
and  he  seems  to  assume  that  Proust  could  hardly  allude  to  Venetian  painters  without 
having  first  consulted  Ruskin  about  them.  He  would  even  have  us  believe  that 
Proust’s  descriptions  of  Notre-Dame  de  Paris  and  the  Sainte-Chapelle  depend  less 
on  first-hand  perceptions  than  on  the  pages  of  Viollet-le-Duc  and  Emile  Male. 

M  Autret  tends  to  minimize  the  temperamental  and  ideological  differences  that 
make  the  conjunction  between  Proust  and  Ruskin  one  of  the  surprises  of  cultural 
history  Indeed  he  links  them  both  to  Carlyle  through  “la  conception  selon  laquelle 
l’artiste  est  un  homme  de  génie”-*  conception  which  Proust  could  surely  have  found 
more  readily,  and  more  congenially,  in  Flaubert  or  Baudelaire.  Doubt less  Proust 
found  strong  moral  support  in  Ruskin  for  his  prophet-like  overview  of  the  artist  s 
role  and  textual  warrant  for  such  specific  opinions  as  those  he  expresses  about  pho¬ 
tography.  But  Ruskin  was  not  a  systematic  thinker;  Proust  s  was  ultimately  the  more 
penetrating  mind;  and  M.  Autret’s  attempts  to  prove  discipleship  rest  upon  the 
vaguest  commonplaces  of  esthetic  theory.  If  external  stimulus  were  needed  to  ac 
count  for  Proust’s  concern  with  l’habitude,  it  would  have  been  closer  aUujnd  in 
Bergson’s  psychology  than  in  the  garbled  passage  from  Mimera  Pulvens  cited  as 
Modern  Painters-on  page  89  (half  of  this  misquotation  actually  consists  of  an  un- 
.  ,  ,  «notation  from  Wordsworth).  The  present  monograph  originated  as  a 

SSîMSi  ^  the  University  of  Chicago.  Though  it  is  attractive, y  prmted 
»d  amply  illustrated,  it  has  not  quite  transcended  the  ex.genctes  - 


Harvard  University 


Our  Contributors 


Most  of  our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  acquainted  with  the  professional  activities  of 
Francia  J.  Carmody,  L.  Clark  Keating,  and  Lurline  V.  Simpson;  all  three  have  had 
articles  previously  published  in  the  French  Review. 

Victor  Brombert  is  Assistant  Professor  of  French  at  Yale.  He  was  awarded  a 
Fulb right  fellowsihp  in  1950  and  a  Guggenheim  in  1954.  He  has  published  a  study  on 
T.  S.  Eliot  (The  Criticism  of  T.  S.  Eliot,  Yale  U.  P.,  1949)  and  more  recently  a  book 
on  Stendhal  ( Stendhal  et  la  voie  oblique,  Presses  Universitaires,  1954).  He  has  published 
a  number  of  aritcles  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Europe,  mostly  on  19th  and  20th  century 
literature,  and  is  now  preparing  a  book  on  the  novel  of  ideas  in  France. 

Morton  M.  Celler  received  his  BA  in  1940  and  MS  in  Ed.  in  1948  from  CCNY; 
he  was  also  awarded  a  Diplôme  de  Littérature  Contemporaine  in  1950  from  the 
Ecole  de  Perfectionnement  des  Professeurs  de  Français  à  l’Etranger  at  the  Sorbonne. 
Other  graduate  work  was  done  at  Columbia  U.  and  the  U.  of  Mexico.  He  received  a 
D.  U.  P.  in  1952.  He  has  contributed  to  MLN ,  and  his  doctoral  dissertation  is  to  be 
published  in  Paris  later  this  year.  Dr.  Celler  is  Associate  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages  at  Wabash  College. 

Richard  M.  Chadbourne  received  his  AB  from  Brown  in  1943,  his  MA  from  Yale  in 
1947  and  a  Ph.D.,  also  from  Yale,  in  1950.  Before  coming  to  Fordham  in  1950,  he 
taught  at  Brown  and  Yale.  In  September  1957  he  will  go  to  the  U.  of  Colorado  as 
Associate  Professor.  Dr.  Chadbourne  has  published  articles  on  Renan,  Sainte-Beuve, 
and  Chateaubriand.  His  manuscript  “Ernest  Renan  and  the  Art  of  the  Essay”  won 
the  MLA-Crofts-Cornell  award  for  1956. 

Hélène  Compérot,  Agrégée  de  l’Université,  teaches  at  the  Lycee  Fénelon  in  Paris. 
She  is  presently  a  Visiting  Lecturer  at  the  U.  of  Colorado. 

Frances  Shutts  is  a  native  of  Danville,  Illinois,  and  a  graduate  of  the  U.  of  Illinois. 
She  has  studied  at  the  Sorbonne  and  at  Middlebury — one  summer  in  the  Spanish 
School,  the  other  in  the  French  School.  In  addition  to  French  and  Spanish,  she  has 
taught  American  Literature  at  Danville  High  School. 
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Pedagogical  material  available  at  the 
Bureau 

Please  consult  the  latest  list  in  the 
French  Review  of  January.  The  next  com¬ 
plete  list  will  appear  in  the  May  issue. 
Please  note  also  that  the  Bureau  will  be 
closed  most  of  the  Summer:  send  in  your 
orders  before  June  15. 

New:  Three  10"  recordings,  L.P.,  of  Le 
Français  Elémentaire,  1er  Livret 
(Mauger  and  Gougenheim),  “Encyclo¬ 
pédie  Sonore”,  Paris:  approximate 
price,  $18.00. 

We  also  expect  to  have  a  few  titles  of 
the  large  and  excellent  recordings  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  “Encyclopédie  Sonore”: 
Visages  de  Descartes,  Bossuet,  Hugo, 
La  Fontaine;  Tartarin  de  Tarascon 
etc.  Write  for  further  details. 
New:  We  have  some  new  titles  of  film¬ 
strips.  Write  for  free  latest  list. 

New:  In  our  collection  of  artistic  water- 
coloured  post-cards  we  have  a  new 
folder:  Paris  Pittoresque,  $2.00 
New:  Among  our  Elementary  School 
offerings  we  now  have:  Book  for  French 
IV  (prepared  by  the  F.L.  Program  of 
the  M.L.A.),  $2.50.  The  accompanying 
record  may  be  had  from  the  M.L.A., 
6  Washington  Square  North,  New 
York  3. 

Recent  additions  to  audio-visual  aids  for 
use  in  the  Elementary  School 

— Beginning  French  in  Grade  Three, 
record  for  the  M.L.A.  Teacher’s  Guide, 
12"  L.P.  disk  (order  number  F3a), 
$5.00  FLES  Department,  MLA,  6 


Washington  Square  North,  New  York 
3. 

— Drawings  to  accompany  French  Guide, 
20  copies  of  each  picture  to  a  packet; 
subjects:  Eiffel  Tower,  Outdoor  rest¬ 
aurant,  typical  street,  stores,  school¬ 
room,  bedroom,  park,  customs  inspec¬ 
tion:  eighty  cents  per  packet,  The 
Educational  Publishing  Corporation, 
Darien,  Conn. 

— Petites  Conversations,  Julian  Harris 
and  Hélène  Monod-Cassidy:  12"  L.P. 
record  of  the  lessons,  songs  and  stories 
in  the  book:  $4.50,  The  University  of 
Wisconsin  Press,  430  Sterling  Ct., 
Madison  6,  Wise. 

— Leçons  Préliminaires,  Frédéric  Ernst 
and  Sylvia  Levy:  two  12"  L.P.  records, 
transcription  of  dialogues,  exercises 
and  review  from  the  text:  $9.80  list 
price,  subject  to  25%  discount,  plus 
$.74  Fed.  excise  tax,  Henry  Holt,  383 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17. 

— French  for  the  Younger  Set,  Zelda  S. 
Klapper  and  Deborah  Johnson,  record 
album  for  the  3-8  year  age  group,  8 
complete  songs,  stories  and  activities, 
Fun  in  Language  Series  UA  101  :  $5.95, 
University  Associated,  Children’s  Ed¬ 
ucational  Records,  154  11th  Ave.,  New 
York  11. 

—French  Children’s  Songs  sung  by 
Paulette  Rollin  and  chorus:  $4.00,  the 
French  Book  Guild,  145  West  57th  St., 
New  York  19. 

— Fun  with  French,  one  10"  record  and 
illustrated  booklet:  $2.95,  Zodiac 
Recording  Co.,  Inc.,  501  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  22. 
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• — Timex  Magnetic  Disc  Recorder  for  re¬ 
cording  children’s  or  teacher’s  voices, 
an  inexpensive  machine,  using  erasable 
paper  discs,  about  $26.00,  Stern’s  42nd 
St.,  New  York. 

— Twenty-two  French  children's  Songs, 
with  French  and  English  texts,  two 
10"  L.P.  Folkways  Records,  117  West 
46,  New  York  36:  $8.50;  also  available 
at  the  N.I.B. 

(Information  supplied  by 
Frances  Patterson,  Dayton,  O.) 

Resources  for  Foreign  Language  Teaching 

A  ten  page  brochure  listing  useful 
references  on  foreign  languages  in  the 
Elementary  School,  and  prepared  by 
Marjorie  C.  Johnston,  specialist  for 
Foreign  Languages  in  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
can  be  had  from  the  Office  of  Education, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Lantern  Slides 

The  Franco-American  Audio-Visual 
Distribution  Center,  Box  352,  Gambier, 
O.  offers  for  sale  its  first  series  of  lantern 
slides:  the  French  Lycée,  a  French  kin- 
dergarden,  Drawings  from  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  to  Picasso  .  .  .  etc.  Write  di¬ 
rectly  to  FADC  fqr  complete  description 
and  prices. 

La  Fayette 

In  Paris,  La  Fayette  week,  June  28- 
July  4  (with  participation  of  mayors  of 
42  towns  in  the  United  States  named 
after  La  Fayette). 

La  Fayette  Exhibition:  Hôtel  de 
Soubise,  Paris:  June  3rd  to  September. 

New  Napoleons 

Now  going  into  the  French  life- 
stream:  new  10.000  franc  notes  ($28.50), 
properly  golden  in  the  best  tradition  of 
Napoleons,  appropriately  bearing,  on 
front  and  back,  a  three-quarter  view  of 


Bonaparte.  Sharing  the  front  with  the 
mighty  Little  Corporal  is  the  Arch  of 
Triumph  and  sharing  the  reverse  side  is 
the  Dome  of  the  Invalides.  Its  size  is 
close  to  the  functional  size  of  paper 
currency  in  the  United  States. 

(From  F  rance -Actuelle) 

Holiday  Magazine) 

Holiday  Magazine  has  announced  for 
April  a  special  number  devoted  to 
France. 

Alliance  Française 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation 
of  the  Alliance  Française  will  be  held  in 
New  York  on  Saturday  April  27  (22  E  60). 

French  Press  and  Information 

Upon  request,  the  French  Press  and 
Information  Services  of  the  French 
Embassy  972,  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  21, 
will  send  you  well  documented  brochures 
dealing  with  the  Algerian  problems. 

P ernes  (Vaucluse),  France) 

If  you  want  to  live  and  study  in  a 
16th  century  mansion  in  Provence,  write 
to  Mme  d’Anselme  (a  former  Wellesley 
instructor),  Pernes,  Vaucluse,  France. 

Association  Internationale  des  Etudes 
Françaises 

Its  9th  annual  meeting  at  the  Collège 
de  France,  22  and  23  July  1957,  will  dis¬ 
cuss:  1.  La  poésie  de  la  Réforme  et  de  la 
Contre-Réforme;  2.  Le  poésie  d’inspira¬ 
tion  paienne  au  XIXe  siècle.  Member¬ 
ship  dues:  1.000  francs;  treasurer:  M. 
Jean  Frappier  (Sorbonne),  20  rue  Albert 
de  Mun,  Saint-Maur-des-Fossés  (Seine). 
U.  S.  members  on  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Association  :  Francis  Carmody, 
V-P.,  (Berkeley),  Gilbert  Chinard 
(Princeton),  Jean  Hytier  (Columbia). 


First  Year  in  French:  A  Cultural  and  Practical  Text 

Joseph  Palmeri,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 

"Grammar  is  presented  clearly  and  in  simple  language.  The  selections 
from  French  writers  are  a  highly  desirable  feature.” — A.  L.  Kurth, 
University  of  Florida 


Functional  French 

Wilmarth  H.  Starr,  Alfred  G.  Pellegrino, 
and  Henri  A.  Casavant,  University  of  Maine 

"I  like  the  useful,  sensible  vocabulary  and  the  real-life  exercises. 
The  material  is  excellent  and  well  presented.  Vera  L.  Peacock, 
Southern  Illinois  University 


Premières  Lectures  Culturelles 


Lectures  Littéraires  Graduées 


Arsène  Croteau,  The  University  of  Connecticut 
Arthur  M.  Selvi,  Teachers  College  of  Connecticut 


"Both  of  these  'Lectures’  are  delightful.  The  selections  are  well- 
chosen  the  illustrations  are  charming,  and  the  exercises  and  questions 
are  all  in  French.” — Eldon  McMullen,  Wisconsin  State  College 


"Fills  a 
writers.” 


Écrivains  Français  d’ Aujourd’hui 

Compiled  and  edited  by 
Edouard  J.  Bourbousson,  Oregon  State  College 

long-felt  need  for  a  good  collection  of  contemporary 
_r  T.  LeVois,  State  University  of  Iowa 


_  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  New_Yorli_ 
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SEVEN  SHORT  FRENCH  PLAYS 

Edited  by  REUBEN  Y.  ELLISON  and  STOWELL  C.  GODING 

The  plays  in  this  new  book — Spring  1957 — are:  Turnbull’s  Les  Meurtres 
chez  la  Coiffeur,  Célières’  Les  Yeux  de  l’Amour  and  Le  Portrait,  Denoeu’s 
Molière  et  ses  Amis,  Courteline’s  Le  Petit  Malade,  Mirbeau’s  Scrupules, 
and  Mérimée’s  Fortunato.  The  first  four  of  these  were  written  for  students 
by  teachers  who  have  long  used  the  dramatic  method  for  language  in¬ 
struction.  The  three  other  plays  are  by  well-known  French  authors. 

The  book  is  in  two  parts.  Part  I  contains  the  complete  texts  of  the 
seven  plays,  together  with  notes  and  exercises,  and  is  designed  for  those 
who  wish  only  to  read  and  study  the  plays.  Part  II  provides  detailed 
instructions  for  producing  the  plays — directions  based  on  the  editors’  long 
experience  in  staging  these  and  other  French  plays.  $2.50 


LECTURES  CLASSIQUES  ET  MODERNES 

Edited  by  MARIE-LOUISE  MICHAUD  HALL  and  CHARLES  RÉGIS  MICHAUD 

The  fifty  selections  in  this  anthology  are  taken  from  the  best  works  of 
outstanding  writers,  past  and  present.  The  varied  content  includes  narra¬ 
tive,  the  essay,  informative  prose,  drama,  and  poetry,  grouped  chronologi¬ 
cally  under  these  headings:  Le  Moyen  Age,  La  Renaissance,  Le  Classicisme, 
Le  Siècle  des  Lumières,  Le  Dix-Neuvième  Siècle,  and  Le  Vingtième 
Siècle.  For  each  category  there  is  an  excellent  introduction,  and  for  each 
author  a  brief  “headnote.”  Difficult  words  and  idioms  are  defined  in 
footnotes.  327  pages,  $2.50 


ACTUALITÉS  FRANÇAISES 

Edited  by  TATIANA  FOTITCH  and  MARY  C.  GOTAAS 

This  book  of  twenty-three  selections  from  contemporary  periodicals  and 
other  sources  presents  an  authentic,  vivid  picture  of  French  life  in  its 
varied  aspects.  The  broad  scope  of  the  text  is  indicated  by  the  following 
categories  under  which  the  reading  units  are  grouped:  Randonnés  His¬ 
toriques,  Vie  Politique,  Produits  Industriels,  Progrès  Scientifique  et 
Technique,  Vie  Intellectuelle,  Fêtes  et  Traditions,  Vie  Sportive,  Vie 
Quotidienne. 

Extensive  footnotes,  abundant  exercises,  excellent  illustrations.  2^6 
pages,  $2.50 


THE  ODYSSEY  PRESS,  INC. 

55  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  3 
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YOU’RE  IN  FRANCE  THE  MINUTE  YOU 

On  a  great  French  Line  ship,  you're  bound  to  have  a 
wonderful  voyage,  sparkling  as  French  champagne,  pre¬ 
lude  to  a  delightful  summer  in  Europe! 

On  every  deck,  French  Line  ships  offer  you  a  gay  holi¬ 
day  en  route  to  Europe:  brilliant  entertainment  .  .  . 
fabulous  cuisine  by  master  French  chefs  .  .  .  elegant  and 
airy  staterooms  ...  cheerful  and  spirited  service. 

When  you  travel  choose  a  great  French  Line  ship: 

•  the  luxurious  51,840-ton  Liberté 

•  the  celebrated  Ile  de  France 

•  the  more  informal  Flandre 

Remember,  French  Line  costs  no  more.  Consult  your 
authorized  French  Line  travel  agent. 


STEP  ABOARD 


clreneh  JÙ/ie 


610  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  IN  THE  VAUCLUSE 

By  LAURENCE  WYLIE 

Here  is  an  account  of  life  in  a  French  village  that  is  as  delightful  and  amusing 

.,  •  nr.nnra.to  and  obiective.  Mr.  Wylie  and  his  family  spent  a  year  m  this 

aS  \l  hill  town  learning  to  love  and  understand  the  people  and  their  customs— 

^  ^  threw  money  in  the  street  when  Michel  was  baptized;  why 

why  the  Gleizers  tnrew  num  y  .  ,  haok  whv  the  Communist 

and  their  habits  and  customs  are  set  in  the  framework  of  their  culture. 

-He  writes  of  them  as  understanding  as  if  he  had  been  born 
among  Stem . . .  a  warm  and  exciting  book."-RAMori  GUTHR.il.  N.  Y.  Herald  Triune 

«I  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  his  data  and  the  wisdom  of  hs 

presented.'  Tread  It  with  pleasure.”-HKNn.  Frtru. 

With  25  photographs  b,  the  author.  $ 5.50  through  poor  boot, elle,,  or  ho  a, 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  79  Garden  Street,  Coatbridge  38,  Mo«o<ho,.tt. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTREAL 

French  Summer  School 
July  2ncl-August  14th,  1957 

In  the  picturesque  setting  of  the  Canadian  Metropolis,  the  French 
University  of  Montreal  offers  unequalled  opportunities  to  Americans 
wishing  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  French  and  wrork  for  University 
credits  during  the  summer  months. 

COURSES  OFFERED  IN  THREE  SECTIONS 
ELEMENTARY— INTERMEDIATE— POSTGRADUATE 

All  the  courses  are  given  by  prominent  French-Speaking  professors 
and  specialists  in  the  field  of  French  Language,  Literature  and  Culture. 

EXCURSIONS  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 
The  official  Calendar  and  other  information  may  be  obtained  from: 

J.  A.  Houpert,  Director ,  French  Summer  School 
University  of  Montreal,  C.  P.  6128  Montreal,  Canada 


ASSUMPTION  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SESSION  •  CO-EDUCATIONAL 
July  1  — August  13,  1957 

FRENCH 

Geography  History 

Language  (all  levels)  Literature 

Complete  program  of  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  French 

AURAL-ORAL  METHOD  USED  IN  TEACHING  OF  FRENCH 
SEPARATE  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 
For  further  information  write: 

DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSION 
ASSUMPTION  COLLEGE 

500  Salisbury  Street  Worcester  9,  Mass. 
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MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE 


ECOLE  FRANÇAISE 


Direction: 

Vincent  Guilloton  Claude  L.  Bourcier 

Smith  Middlebury 


du  28  juin 
au 

15  août  1957 


Jean-Pierre  Richard,  “Visiting  Professor,”  Institut  français  du  Royaume-Uni,  auteur  de: 
Littérature  et  sensation.  Poésie  et  profondeur 


Maurice  Coindreau 
Princeton 


Andrée  Bruel 

Wellesley 


Marc  Denkinger 
Michigan 


René  Guief 
Smith 


Pierre  Delattre 
Colorado 


Madame  Moussu 
Paris 


Fernand  Marty 
Middlebury 


Pierre  Thomas 
Agnes  Scott 


Demandez  le  prospectus  1 957  à  l’adresse  suivante: 

The  LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS  Office 
MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE  •  MIDDLEBURY  31  •  VERMONT 


Perfect  Your  FRENCH 

...  in  this  natural  French  setting 
at  McGill  University  French  Summer  School 

Montreal — -June  2  7  to  August  9,  1957 

Elementary,  intermediate,  advanced  courses  plus  intensive  training  in  spoken 
French  for  French  Teachers,  Graduate  and  College  Students,  High  School 
seniora,  and  Business  people. 

Long-established  (1904),  residential,  co-educational  school  with  high  standards. 
French  spoken  at  all  times. 

Luxurious  residence  in  French  House.  All  social  activities,  music,  dramatics, 
movies. 

Fee  (board,  residence  and  tuition)  $295 
Write  today  for  (Canadian)  (Tuition  only,  $135.) 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

SSSSSS,***  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Montre*!*  Canada 
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TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

invites  you  to  join  its 

Seventh  Annual 

SUMMER  PROGRAM 
in 

PARIS 

based  on  the  French  Language 
and  Civilization  courses  of  the 

SORBONNE 

under  the  guidance  of 
PROFESSOR  M.  HELEN  DUNCAN 

The  total  cost  of 

$495 

plus  $15  registration  fee 

covers: 

THE  SORBONNE — Temple  University  will 
give  4  semester  hours  of  credit  to  enrollees 
who  meet  the  academic  requirements  in  one 
of  the  two  courses  offered  by  the  Sorbonne; 
TRAVEL  by  air,  special  flights  to  Europe  be¬ 
tween  June  22  and  July  11,  from  Europe  be¬ 
tween  Aug.  16  and  Sept.  2  and  (at  an  addi¬ 
tional  cost  of  $15— $20  each  way)  by  student 
ships,  minimum  rate  staterooms; 

ACCOMMODATIONS— July  12  through 
Aug.  16,  in  approved  college  residence  halls, 
with  double  occupancy; 

THE  PROGRAM — the  Temple  University 
faculty  will  hold  conferences,  advise  and 
assist  in  academic  work,  and  direct  a  com¬ 
prehensive  series  of  lecture  tours  in  Paris 
and  to  Versailles,  Malmaison,  St.  Germain, 
St.  Denis,  Fontainebleau  and  Barbizon;  tick¬ 
ets  to  the  Comédie  Française  and  to  the 
Opéra  will  be  supplied. 

STUDY  ABROAD  INC. 

250  West  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
wUl  make  all  technical  arrangements. 

LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 

For  complete  information  and  application  blank 
write  to  the 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 


LANGUAGE 


0 


Two  Complete  Vocabularies 
in  One  Volume 

FRENCH-ENGLISH 

and  English-French 

The  fifth  revised  edition  of  the  definitive 
guide  to  the  French  language,  reset  and 
brought  up-to-date.  Thousands  of  new  words 
added.  French  entries  include  the  words  used 
in  ordinary,  present-day  speech,  modern 
writings,  and  obsolete  words  and  phrases 
used  in  classical  writings. 

Compiled  from  outstanding  authorities  in 
both  languages.  Includes  idiomatic  expres¬ 
sions,  proverbs,  and  recent  scientific,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  military  terms. 


Plain  $5.00 


Thumb-indexed  $5.75 


Best  value  and  quality  for  students,  writers, 
teachers,  professional  men  and  women. 

153  East  24th  St. 

N.  Y.  10 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 


Ready  April  1957 

Who’s  Who  in  France 

(France  et  Union  Française) 

1957-1958 

All  of  France  and  the 
French  possessions. 

12,000  biographies,  2000  pp. 

cioth  $25.00 

STECHERT-HAFNER,  Inc. 

Founded  in  New  York  1872 

The  World’s  Leading  International  Booksellers 

31  East  10th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Our  85th  Anniversary — 1872-1957 
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Western  Reserve  University 

ECOLE  FRANÇAISE 

du  17  juin  au  27  juillet  1957 

Visiting  Professor:  Alain  Hus,  Docteur  ès  lettres 
Chargé  de  cours  à  l’Université  de  Lille 
Maison  française  Diplômes  supérieurs 

Ecole  d’application  Activités  sociales 

FLES  WORKSHOP 
S’adresser  à  : 

Miss  Ruth  Mulhauser  French  &  Spanish  School 
Western  Reserve  University  Cleveland  6,  Ohio 


THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  INSTITUTE 


SUMMER  SESSION 

June  17— July  20,  1957 

A  stimulating  approach  to  the  study  of  French,  German  and  Spanish 
through  the  establishment  of  three  RESIDENCE  HOUSES. 

Casa  Hispanica  Deutsches  Haus  Maison  Française 

on  campus — with  all  conversation  carried  on  in  the  foreign  language  selected. 

MORNING:  Elementary,  intermediate  AFTERNOON:  sections  of 
courses;  courses  in  phonetics,  culture  practical  conversation, 
and  civilization,  stylistics,  advanced  and  EVENING  :  Plays,  films,  round- 
graduate  courses  in  literature,  including  table  discussions  on  current 
contemporary  literature.  events,  music,  folk-dancing. 

A  few  scholarships  will  be  available. 

For  complete  information  write  to 

Dean  of  the  Summer  Session,  732  Johnston  Hall 


UNIVERSITY  of  MINNESOTA 


M  l  N  N 

-V*  •;•••  ,  ■■  :V 


M  INN 
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COLBY  COLLEGE 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  LANGUAGES 

French«German»Russian.  Spanish 

Intensive  courses  at  the  college  level 
Six  semester  hours  of  transfer  credit 
Small  classes,  individual  instruction 
Experienced  native  or  bilingual  faculty 
Friendly  instructor-student  relations 
Grouping  in  dormitories  by  languages 
Use  of  records,  phonographs,  recorders 
Period  courses  in  French  literature 
Supplementary  readings  to  meet 
Requirements  for  advanced  degrees 

For  Catalog,  address 
Prof.  John  F.  McCoy,  Director 
Waterville,  Maine 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
OTTAWA 

OTTAWA,  ONTARIO 

The  Bilingual  University  of  Canada 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  1957 
July  1  st- August  6th 

Parallel  courses  in  English  and  French 
General  B.A.  and  Honours  BA.  Degrees 
Graduate  studies 

leading  to  MA.  and  Ph.D.  Degrees 
are  offered  by 

The  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Philosophy 
The  School  of  Psychology  and  Education 
The  Institute  of  Physical  Education 
Open  to  Clergy,  Religious  and 
Lay -Students 

A  Summer  School  Calendar 
on  request. 


La  Maison  Française 

Mills  College  1957  Summer  Session 
JUNE  24  to  AUGUST  2 
For  Men  &  Women 

Graduate  &  Undergraduate  Studies  in 
French  Language  &  Literature 

Small,  Informal  Classes — Beginning  & 
Advanced  Courses — Daily  Living  in  a 
French  Atmosphere — Special  Workshop 
in  Teaching  of  French — Classes  for 
Children 

Faculty:  Dr.  Leonard  Messier,  Chair¬ 
man;  Dorothy  Messier, 
Henri  Monjauze,  Doris  Hen- 

REID 

Concerts,  Lectures,  Films,  Social  Affairs 
—  Vacation  Sports  —  Picturesque  138 
acre  campus 

Write  : 

Office  of  the  Summer  Session, 

Mills  College, 

Oakland  13,  California 


University  of  Michigan 

Foreign  Language  Programs 
Summer  1957 

• 

Special  Courses  for  Teachers  of  French  <fe  Span¬ 
ish  (.6  weeks'*:  Conversation — Applied  Linguis¬ 
tics — Composition — Laboratory 


Institute  in  Teaching  Languages  in  Elementary 
School  (.6  weeks'*  :  Demonstration  Classes — Prac¬ 
tice  Teaching — Development  of  Materials— 
French,  German  A  Spanish 


Workshop  in  Sp>oken  Language  Training  (2 
weeks):  Intensive,  practical  Aural-Oral  methods 
—Language  Laboratory 


Advanced  <fc  Graduate  courses  in  Literature  and 
Linguistics  (8  weeks) 


FRENCH— SPANISH  HOUSE 
FOR  WOMEN 
Native  Speakers  in  residence 
CERCLE  FRANÇAIS— SOCIEDAD 
HISPAXICA— LECTURES— FILMS 

• 

Registration:  for  six  &  eight  week  courses,  June 
20-22 

for  two- week  Workshop,  2-3  August 
For  complete  information  write  to: 
Director  of  Summer  Session 
3510  Administration  Bldg. 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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The  Six-Weeks’ 


Twenty-Second  Season  1957 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  FRENCH 


for  secondary  school  students  and  college  under¬ 
graduates  who  wish  to  make  up  credits  or  enrich 
their  background  in  French,  learning  to  speak 
fluently,  and  to  read  and  write  easily. 

Students  live  in  complete  French  atmosphere 
at — 

Northampton  School  for  Girls 

Especially  to  be  recommended  to  the  girl  who 
wishes  to  advance  a  class  in  secondary  school  or 
who  has  been  accepted  at  college,  but  does  not 
speak  French  easily.  Music,  art,  play  production, 
recreational  and  athletic  program  all  carried  on 
in  French. 

Science,  mathematics,  history,  and  languages, 
each  equivalent  to  one  year’s  work.  Effective 
remedial  reading. 

For  the  1957  catalogue  address  the  Principals 
DOROTHY  M.  BEMENT,  SARAH  B.  WHITAKER 
Northampton  School  for  Girls,  Box  F,  Northampton,  Mass. 


LAVAL  UNIVERSITY 


THE  OLDEST  FRENCH  UNIVERSITY 
ON  THE  CONTINENT 
invites  you  to  its 

FRENCH  SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN  QUEBEC 


Elementary,  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses. 

Complete  program  of  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  M.A.  degree  in 
French,  in  four  or  five  summer  sessions. 

Doctorate  credits  also  obtainable  during  the  summer  session. 

Visiting  professors  from  Europe,  United  States  and  Canada. 

1957  SUMMER  SESSION:  July  1— August  10 

For  further  information  and  copies  of  the  catalogue  write  to 
Secrétariat  des  Cours  d’été,  Université  Laval,  Québec,  Canada 


With  the  exception  of  the  elementary  program,  the  above  courses  are  also  offered  during  the 
regular  academic  year,  and  in  addition  a  full  course  of  studies  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree. 
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Here  it  is!  Just  Released ! 

Another  interesting  and  enlight¬ 
ening  film  for  the  use  of  students 
of  the  French  language: 

“VISAGES  de  la  VILLE  LUMIERE” 

Film  #  4  of  the 

ACCENT  AIGU 

CONVERSATIONAL  FILM  SERIES 

•  FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING 
SALES  and  RENTALS 
Write  to 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO. 

1385  WESTWOOD  BLVD. 

LOS  ANGELES  24,  CALIF. 


FILM  CLASSICS 

.  .  .  for  classroom  use 

.  .  .  for  entertainment 

Dirty  Hands — Jean  Paul  Sartre’s  provoca¬ 
tive  melodrama,  “Les  Mains  Sales,” 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  intrigue  in 
party  factions  of  a  mythical  country. 

Trois  Télégrammes — spirited  comedy  of  an 
eager  Paris  messenger  boy  who  loses 
three  telegrams.  In  finding  them,  he 
creates  endless  confusion.  80  min. 

Symphonie  Pastorale — André  Gide’s  moving 
drama  about  a  blind  girl.  105  min. 

Sylvie  et  le  Fantôme — fantasy-comedy,  full 
of  sparkling  humor  and  ghosts.  With 
Jacques  Tati,  Odette  Joyeux.  85  min. 

La  Nuit  est  mon  royaume — outstanding 
drama  stressing  faith  and  charity. 
Documents  French  rehabilitation.  With 
famed  actor  Jean  Gabin.  109  min. 

Write  for  catalog 

Trans-World  Films,  Inc. 

53  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Rm.  530,  Dept.  FR-5 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 


LANTERN  SLIDES  — 

France,  Mountains  and  Rivers 

1A— 25  COLOR  SLIDES*  $6.25:  Vosges, 
Jura,  Alps,  Pyrenees,  central  plateau; 
mountains,  valleys,  towns,  villages, 
people. 

IB— 35  COLOR  SLIDES*  $8.75:  Seine. 
Rhone,  Loire,  Garonne,  Rhine  ;  rivers 
and  tributaries,  valleys,  towns,  villages, 
people. 

The  French  Lycée  (photographed  in  Paris  Lycées) 

2A — 23  COLOR  SLIDES*  $5.75:  students 
arriving  at  school  ;  lycée  buildings: 
classes  in  literature,  chemistry,  geo¬ 
graphy,  mathematics. 

2B — 17  COLOR  SLIDES*  $4.25:  after  school; 
going  home  along  the  Seine  ;  visit  to  the 
Science  museum;  home  work  in  the 
evening. 

A  French  Kindergarten 

3A— 27  COLOR  SLIDES*  $6.75:  children 
going  to  school  ;  educational  games;  out¬ 
door  classes  ;  lessons  in  drawing,  paint¬ 
ing,  writing. 


1957  — FIRST  SERIES 

3B— 26  COLOR  SLIDES*  $6.60:  physical 
education;  recess;  hygiene;  medical 
care  ;  lunch  and  nap  ;  leaving  school; 
back  home. 

Fifty  of  the  Most  Precious  Manuscripts  in  the 

Bibliothèque  Nationale 

4A— 23  COLOR  SLIDES*  $5.75:  mss.  from 
the  second  century  through  the  thir¬ 
teenth. 

4B— 27  COLOR  SLIDES*  $6.75:  mss.  from 
the  fourteenth  century  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth. 

French  Drawings  from  Toulouse-Lautrec  to  Picasso 

From  the  1954  exhibition,  Paris  Musée  D’Art 

Moderne 

6A— 33  COLOR  SLIDES*  $8.25:  Bonnard, 
La  Fresnaye,  Maillol  Marquet,  Matisse, 
Modigliani,  Seurat,  Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Suzanne  Valadon,  Vuillard. 

B— 33  COLOR  SLIDES*  $8.25:  Braque,  Cha¬ 
gall,  Delaunay,  Derain,  Despiau,  Dufy, 
Dunoyer  de  Segonzac,  Gonzalez,  Juan 
Gris,  Laurens,  Léger,  Metzinger,  Picasso, 
Villon. 


*  All  slides  are  2x2  (K-35m)  in  cardboard  mounts 

LAMBERT  FOUNDATION  AND  FRANCO-AMERICAN  AUDIO-VISUAL 

DISTRIBUTION  CENTER 

BOX  352  GAMBIER,  OHIO 


(A  list  of  the  next  series  to  be  released  will  appear  in  the  May  issue  of  the  French  Review) 
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FILMS 

from 

FRANCE 

NOW 

AVAILABLE 

in 

16mm 


BRANDON  FILMS,  Inc. 
Film  Center,  Inc. 
Western  Cinema  Guild 


WHY  not  enrich  and  supplement  your  teaching  through  effective  use  of 
16mm  Sound  Films?  Teachers  of  French  everywhere  are  finding  that  the  new 
low-cost  BRANDON  RENTAL  PLAN  enables  even  small-budget  groups  to  in¬ 
clude  FRENCH  FILM  CLASSICS  as  a  special  feature  of  the  curriculum  .  .  . 
Here  is  a  partial  list  of  films  now  available  in  16mm.  For  complete  listing, 
send  for  the  free  catalog  of  BRANDON  INTERNATIONAL  FILM  CLASSICS. 

LES  AMANTS  DE  VERONE  (Lovers  of  Verona).  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  present- 
day  Verona  and  Venioe,  in  a  lovely  sensuous  script  (Jacques  Prévert)  directed  by 
André  Cayatte  and  played  by  Anouk  Aimée,  Serge  Reggiani,  Pierre  Brasseur, 
Martine  Carol,  Marcel  Dalio.  90  Min.  Rental  $32.50  classroom  use. 

LA  BELLE  ET  LA  BETE  (Beauty  and  the  Beast).  Modern  magic  of  décor  and 
direction  brings  folklore  up  to  date.  Jean  Cocteau  directed,  wrote  the  dialogue  and 
adapted  the  story  from  the  original  fairy-tale;  Jean  Marais  and  Josette  Day  are 
starred.  90  Min.  Rental  $45.00  classroom  use. 

L’ECOLE  BUISSONNIERE  (Passion  for  Life).  A  greatly-acclaimed,  warmly -loved 
film  of  a  teacher  with  humor  and  faith  who  creatively  guides  a  whole  community. 
Written  and  directed  by  Jean-Paul  Le  Chanois;  based  on  a  true  story  from  Provence 
following  World  War  I.  With  Bernard  Blier,  Juliette  Faber,  Delmont,  25  children 
and  villagers  of  Salezes  in  Provence.  85  Min.  Rental  $32.50  classroom  use. 

MONSIEUR  VINCENT.  Winner  of  nine  awards,  including  the  three  highest  inter¬ 
national  prizes,  this  magnificent  work  of  film  art  is  also  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
stories  ever  screened:  the  life  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Directed  by  Maurice  Cloche 
and  starring  Pierre  Fresnay.  112  Min.  Rental  $45.00  classroom  use. 


Book  films  now  from: 

Dept.  FR,  200  W.  57th  St,  N.  Y.  19,  N.  Y. 
Dept.  FR  64JW.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  1,  III. 
Dept.  FR,  381  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 
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FILM  CLASSICS 

□ 

CLASSIQUES 


LAROUSSE 


Cette  célèbre  collection  récemment  rajeunie  par  une  nouvelle  présenta¬ 
tion  compte  plus  de  230  volumes  d’oeuvres  ou  d  extraits  des  meilleurs 
écrivains  français.  Elle  fait  place  aux  auteurs  contemporains  dont 
les  textes,  tout  comme  ceux  de  Corneille,  Racine,  Hugo,  etc.,  sont 
accompagnés  de  notices  biographiques,  bibliographiques  et  d  analyses 
critiques  rédigées  par  d’éminents  spécialistes. 


parmi  les  derniers  titres  parus: 

BARRÉS  (M)  :  La  Colline  inspirée  (extraits)  ;  CLAUDEL  (P)  :  Le 
Soulier  de  satin;  DUHAMEL  (G):  Chronique  des  Pasquier  (ex¬ 
traits)^  vol.;  MALRAUX  (A)  :  La  Condition  humaine  (extraits)  ; 
MONTHERLANT  (H.  de)  :  Les  Bestiaires  (extraits)  ’  BBOUS 
(M)  •  Du  côté  de  chez  Swann  (extraits)  ;  ROLLAND  (R)  .  Jean  Chris- 
tophe  (extraite) -2  vol.;  ROMAINS  (J):  Les  Hommes  de  bonne 
volonté  (extraits) — 2  vol. 


Renseignements,  catalogue  détaillé  et  vente  exclusive  chez 

APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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55  Days,  All-expense  $735 

•  Study  at  the  University  of  Gren¬ 
oble  in  the  French  Alps  next  sum¬ 
mer  . . .  live  with  French  families  . . . 
local  excursions  and  opportunity 
for  extended  travel  through  France 
and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

•  The  extremely  low  cost  of  $735  in¬ 
cludes  round-trip  ocean  transporta¬ 
tion  and  all  expenses  for  33  days  in 
Europe,  with  optional  extension 
trips  through  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  England,  Belgium  and 
Austria. 

•  University  credit  through  both 
the  University  of  Grenoble  and  Wil¬ 
lamette  University,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Other  trips  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  Mexico, 
South  America,  Around  the  World  and 
the  Orient. 

“America’s  Foremost  Organization 
for  Educational  Travel ” 

*  _  _ _  STUDENTS  INTERNATIONAL 

Êt  H  ÜPIf  Æ&  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 

«3  m  gir  M&k  545  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17 

II  |  ÆjÜL  MU  2-6544 

Realia  Exhibit 
of  AATF 

For  display  in 

High  Schools ,  Colleges, 
and  at  Teachers  Meetings 

Contains  illustrated 
books,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  coins,  pictures, 
etc.  purchased  in  France 
this  past  summer. 

ONLY  COST 

Transportation  charges  one  way 
Maximum  charges  $5.00 

Now  accepting  dates  for 
1957-1958 

Address  inquiries  to 

Dr.  Minnie  M.  Miller 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

AATF  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

The  AATF  makes  available  to  all  its  members  the  services  of  its  own 
Placement  Bureau.  This  is  a  non-profit  arrangement,  no  commissions 
being  charged  either  to  candidates  placed  or  to  their  employers.  All 
fees  are  used  to  carry  out  and  improve  the  activities  of  the  Bureau. 

Registration  Fee  $4.00  Annual  Renewal  $3.00 

Fee  for  reinstatement  $4.00 

For  further  information,  write  : 

Professor  Raymond  P.  Poggenburg,  Jr. 

Carleton  College  Northfield,  Minnesota 
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from 

reaction 

to 

revolution 

GEORGE  R.  HAVENS’ 

THE  AGE  OF  IDEAS 

eighteenth- 

century 

France 

This  book  is  about  ideas — ideas  of  freedom — their  expression,  their 
development,  their  shattering  impact  upon  a  society  tyrannized  by  the 
state  and  dominated  by  a  royal  dictator — the  fascinating  story  of 
18th-century  France.  The  author  writes  of  these  ideas  and  the  men 
who  fathered  them  and  created  an  invigorating  climate  of  democratic 
opinion  and  a  body  of  profound,  brilliantly  expressed  thought  that 
still  stands  as  a  guide  to  freedom. 

The  men  include  :  Pierre  Bayle,  who  hid  his  explosive  thought  in  a 
cloak  of  scholarly  trappings  ;  Fénelon,  the  kindly,  self-effacing  cleric 
who  challenged  his  monarch  ;  Fontenelle,  the  prober  of  human  motives 
and  the  popularizer  of  science  ;  Montesquieu,  the  philosopher  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government  whose  writings  form  the  very  foundation  of  our 
own  constitution;  Voltaire,  the  caustic,  clear-thinking  philosopher 
whose  work  stirred  hostility  to  the  conventional  in  many  fields  ;  Rous¬ 
seau,  the  exponent  of  popular  sovereignty  and  romanticism  ;  Diderot, 
the  disseminator,  who  collected  and  spread,  through  his  Encyclopedia, 
the  potent  new  ideas  ;  and  Beaumarchais,  whose  play  The  Marriage 
of  Figaro  was  described  as  the  “Revolution  already  in  action.” 

In  THE  AGE  OF  IDEAS  we  see  these  vivid  personalities  as  their 
contemporaries  did.  We  learn  of  their  backgrounds,  of  the  forces 
that  influenced  them,  and  of  their  ideas  and  how  they  reflected  and 
influenced  the  age. 

A  work  of  enlightened  scholarship — easy  in  style,  factually  accu¬ 
rate,  and  fascinating  to  read.  educational  edition  $4.50 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY  —  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17 
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Ready  Now 


two  new  Dry  den  texts 

First -Year  French \  Revised 

EDMOND  MÉRAS  and  MARIO  PEI 

The  Revised  Edition  of  the  complete,  integrated  conversational  grammar 
and  reader  by  Méras  and  Pei  has  been  shortened  to  be  more  easily  usable 
in  the  3-hour-a-week  course.  This  outstanding  text  also  offers  new  readings, 
each  an  adaptation  of  a  well-known  work  of  literature,  and  a  new,  systematic 
introduction  to  pronunciation,  by  Professor  Dora  Bashour,  that  employs 
international  phonetic  symbols.  A  phonetic  transcription  of  each  entry  has 
been  added  to  the  French-English  vocabulary.  478  pp.  $3.90  list 


Pour  Les  Bavards 

ANDRE  CÉLIÈRES  and  SOLOMON  LIPP 

The  authors  of  Pour  Les  Bavards  have  employed  the  psychological  principle 
of  association  of  ideas  to  help  the  student  to  talk  in  French,  whether  in  an 
intermediate  conversation-composition  class  or  in  oral  practice  in  the  second- 
year  course.  The  30  graded  teaching — and  teachable — units  in  this  light¬ 
hearted  but  thorough  text  lead  the  student  from  the  use  of  short,  simple 
sentences  to  the  use  of  more  developed  constructions  and  additional  ex¬ 
pressions  of  his  own  in  sentences  built  around  the  subject-matter  of  the 
causeries.  256  pp.  Illustrated.  $2.90  list. 
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FRANCE  DE  NOS  JOURS 

by  Charles  Carlut,  The  Ohio  State  University 
and  Germaine  Brée,  New  York  University 

A  basic  reader  for  intermediate  courses,  this  book  features  excerpts 
from  the  work  of  some  of  the  major  modern  French  writers.  Divided 
into  two  parts — the  economic,  social,  and  political  life  of  France, 
and  the  intellectual  and  artistic  life  of  France — this  text  enables  the 
student  to  gain  some  understanding  of  contemporary  French  thought 
and  cultural  patterns  through  her  important  literature. 

April  19s 7  282  pages  $5.50 


INTERMEDIATE  READINGS  IN 
FRENCH  PROSE,  Alternate  Edition 

by  Alfred  M.  Galpin, 

and  E.  E.  Milligan,  University  of  Wisconsin 

A  companion  volume  to  the  original  edition,  this  text  consists 
of  French  prose  selections  divided  into  categories,  typical  of 
French  life  and  thought:  La  Condition  Humaine,  L’Esprit  Gaulois, 
Crises,  Horizons,  Le  Coeur  A  Ses  Raisons,  and  La  Conquête  de  la 
Nature.  Various  literary  periods  are  represented,  with  emphasis  on 
the  modern.  The  book  features  Questionnaires  and  Expressions  for  Study 
in  French  with  each  passage  and  an  authors’  glossary  and  introduc¬ 
tion  to  each  selection  in  English. 

Published  May  1977 


BEGINNING  READINGS  IN  FRENCH 

by  E.  E.  Milligan 

Graded  according  to  approximate  difficulty,  the  readings  in  this 
beginning  text  represent  some  of  the  great  names  in  French  writing 
such  as  Molière,  Voltaire,  Balzac,  Mérimée,  Maurois,  and  Saint- 
Exupéry.  Introductions  and  full  notes  are  included  to  provide  the 
necessary  background  essential  to  a  full  and  easy  comprehension  of 
the  material. 

19JS  926  pages  $9.00 

60  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  11.  N.  Y. 
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Rions  ensemble 

par  H.  L.  HUMPHREYS  et  M.  SANOUILLET 

Une  série  complète  de  lectures,  annotées  avec  exercices  et  vocabulair< 
spécialement  préparées  pour  usage  scolaire  dans  tous  les  cours  élé 
mentaires  de  français. 

228  pages  Illustrations  par  Antje  Lingner 

$1.75 — moins  remise  habituelle  pour  commandes  groupées 

Un  vocabulaire  adapté  à  la  Xllème  année 

Toutes  les  histoires  de  Rions  ensemble  ont  été  spécialement  écrites  pour  les 
besoins  de  la  classe.  Ses  vingt-cinq  histoires  sont  racontées  en  français 
élémentaire.  Tout  étudiant  ayant  une  connaissance  de  base  de  la  grammaire 
française  pourra  les  lire  avec  plaisir.  Le  vocabulaire  total  comprend  moins 
de  2,000  mots,  dont  presque  700  sont  analogues  dans  les  deux  langues. 

Une  humour  qui  amusera  foute  la  classe 

Toutes  les  histoires  de  Rions  ensemble  sont  pleines  d’esprit;  elles  charmeronl 
le  sens  de  l’humour  de  tous  les  lecteurs  nord-américains — jeunes  et  vieux, 

Une  adaptation  facile  à  la  lecture  à  haute  voix 

Toutes  les  histoires  de  Rions  ensemble  conviennent  à  une  mise-en-scene  simple, 
ou  à  la  lecture  dialoguée  par  les  élèves. 

Une  série  complète  de  disques  microsillons  (Long-Play  33-1/3  r.p.m.j 

Toutes  les  histoires  de  Rions  ensemble  sont  disponibles  sous  forme  d’un 
album  complet  de  disques  Hallmark  (“Long-Play”).  Les  narrateurs  sont 

membres  du  Département  de  Français  de  University  College,  University  oi 
Toronto. 


Heads  of  French  Departments  may  secure  examination  copies  of 
Rions  ensemble  by  writing  to  the  Publications  Department,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  Press,  33  St.  George  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS 
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A  quick  approach 

to  the  reading  of  technical  French 


SCIENTIFIC  FRENCH 

A  Concise  Description  of  the  Structural  Elements 
of  Scientific  and  Technical  French 


By  William  N.  Locke,  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In  a  brief 
but  complete  compass  this  text  offers  a  rapid  and  direct  approach  to  the 
reading  of  scientific  French.  With  this  book  and  a  dictionary  as  his  tools, 
the  science  or  engineering  student  can  soon  cope  with  technical  articles  and 
books  in  his  field.  It  also  gives  him  a  running  start  on  learning  to  read 
literary  French.  The  author  presents  the  briefest  explanation  of  the  structural 
aspects  of  technical  French,  permitting  the  student  to  translate  papers  of 
normal  difficulty  accurately  and  completely  into  English. 

Note  these  special  features — 

•  Assumes  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  language 

•  Excludes  features  of  grammar  restricted  to  the  literary, 
poetic,  or  spoken  language 

•  Uses  reading  selections  and  sample  sentences  taken  from 
actual  scientific  books  and  journals 

•  Presents  the  grammar  of  scientific  French  used  today  in 
reports  on  current  research 

•  Explains  all  grammatical  terminology  as  it  is  introduced 
and  keeps  its  use  to  a  minimum 

1957  112  pages  $2.25 

Send  today  for  examination  copies. 
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As  DIFFERENT  as  two  novels  could  be — one  amusingly  light,  one 
dramatically  moving — BOTH  from  the  gifted  pen  of 


Francois  Mauriac 

NOBEL  PRIZE  WINNER 


E  DRÔLE 


edited  by 
Isabelle  H.  Clarke 


"Every  now  and  then  some  great  author,  as  if 
weary  of  the  adult  world,  takes  a  holiday  in  the 
land  of  childhood  and  enriches  it  with  a  master¬ 
piece.”  Such  a  gem  is  Le  Drôle,  the  story  of  an 
eleven-year-old  tyrant,  outmatched  and  outmaneu- 
vered  at  last  by  a  governess  who  succeeded  where 
all  her  predecessors  had  failed.  A  short  novel  for 
intermediate  classes. 

f  edited  by 

L.  Clark  Keating  and  James  O.  Swain 

ES  CHEMINS  DE  LA  MER 


"La  vie  de  la  plupart  des  hommes  est  un  chemin  mort  et  ne  mène  à 
rien.  Mais  d’autres  savent,  dès  l’enfance,  qu’ils  vont  vers  une  mer 
inconnue.  Déjà  l’amertume  du  vent  les  étonne,  déjà  le  goût  du  sel  est 
sur  leurs  lèvres — jusqu’à  ce  que,  la  dernière  dune  franchie,  cette  passion 
infinie  les  soufflette  de  sable  et  d’écume.  Il  leur  reste  de  s’y  abîmer  ou 
de  revenir  sur  leurs  pas.” 

In  this  novel  students  meet  one  of  Mauriac’s  finest  heroines.  The 
editors’  Introduction  discusses  the  French  novel  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  life  and  work  of  Mauriac.  Footnotes  and  full  vocabulary. 
For  the  intermediate  level  in  colleges. 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

SALES  OFFICES:  ENGLEWOOD,  N.  J.  CHICAGO  18  SAN  FRANCISCO  5 

ATLANTA  3  DALLAS  1  HOME  OFFICE:  BOSTON  16 
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Form  and  Content  in  Gide 

by  Germaine  Bree 

F 

JL  ROM  THE  VERY  OUTSET  of  his  career  as  a  writer  it  was  obvious 
that  André  Gide  was  drawn  to  the  novel  as  his  chosen  medium  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  literary  circles  in  which  he  moved,  so  sternly 
opposed  to  the  “trivialities”  of  story-telling.  The  Notebooks  of  André 
Walter  (1891),  his  first  work,  had  made  it  clear  that  the  young  author — 
concerned  essentially  with  the  conflicts  of  his  inner  life  and  the  ethical 
questions  they  raised — was  either  ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  the  current 
forms  of  the  novel:  the  naturalist  “experimental”  novel,  the  novel  of 
psychological  analysis,  etc.  Despite  its  immaturity,  André  Walter  already 
revealed  Gide’s  inclination  to  experiment  with  novel  techniques  and  indi¬ 
cated  the  forms  that  might  evolve  in  his  subtle  hands.  Mallarmé’s  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  realm  was  to  be  paramount,  Mallarmé  for  whom  all  form  is 
itself  Idea,  a  whole  to  which  all  parts  are  related,  where  all  parts  converge 
and  which  transmits  a  meaning  that  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  sum  of  all 
of  its  parts.  Very  early,  Gide  set  out  to  design  such  forms  for  the  novel, 
though  he  disguised  his  experiments  under  various  other  names:  soties  or 
treatises,  for  example. 

Gide’s  experimentation  with  the  novel  form  reached  its  climax  with  The 
Counterfeiters  (1926).  In  the  thirty-five  years  that  elapsed  between  André 
Walter  and  The  Counterfeiters,  a  large  body  of  fiction  discarded  many  of 
the  technical  devices  fashioned  by  nineteenth-century  authors  and  on 
which  the  most  widely-read  novels  rested.  I  need  only  mention  the  names 
of  Joyce,  Kafka,  Pirandello,  Proust,  Unamuno,  and  Virginia  Woolf  among 
others.  In  comparison  with  these  other  works,  Gide’s  hyper-controlled 
forms — récit,  sotie  and  roman  (all  novel  forms) — his  elegant  style  with  its 
peculiar  mannerisms,  his  use  of  many  of  the  traditional  components  of 
the  novel,  all  may  seem  rather  dull.  One  may  feel  that  Gide’s  works  lack 
imaginative  and  emotional  range;  that  his  characters  and  their  relation¬ 
ships  are  drastically  circumscribed;  that  the  overall  significance  of  the  tale 
is  thin,  the  form  contrived;  in  short  that  Gide  fails  to  engage  the  reader 
fully  in  his  fictional  world.  And  yet  to  the  bafflement  and  sometimes  anger 
of  the  critics  who  have  attacked  Gide’s  work  quite  vociferously— particu¬ 
larly  since  his  death — Gide’s  novels  seem  to  have  a  certain  literary  resili¬ 
ency:  they  refuse  to  be  done  away  with. 

This  phenomenon  deserves  some  attention.  It  may  well  be  that  these 
critics  are  on  the  wrong  track,  have  misunderstood  Gide’s  purpose  and, 
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in  particular,  have  not  considered  the  full  significance  of  the  forms  he  uses. 
For  the  traditional  components  of  the  novel  are  used  by  Gide  only  ob¬ 
liquely,  as  a  means  to  something  else,  not  as  an  end  in  themselves.  Essen¬ 
tially  each  of  Gide’s  tales,  whatever  its  form,  is  an  adventure  in  psycho¬ 
logical  awareness,  and  to  this  adventure  Gide  subordinates  all  other 
elements.  But  this  itself  is  only  one  of  its  facets.  Take,  for  example,  Michel 
in  The  Immoralist.  Much  has  been  said  about  his  latent  homosexuality,  a 
great  deal  too  much.  Yet  it  is  of  slight  importance  in  the  story.  The  em¬ 
phasis  lies  elsewhere.  Up  to  a  certain  stage  in  his  life  Michel  had  unques- 
tioningly  accepted  the  outer  formalism  of  life,  accepted  the  psychological, 
ethical  and  social  patterns  inherent  to  his  milieu.  The  forms  here,  for  all 
he  knew,  described  the  content  of  his  experience.  A  new  experience  of  life 
disturbs  this  assumption.  Michel  acquires  a  new  awareness  of  certain 
forces  within  him.  He  then  evolves  a  new  ethics  in  keeping  with  his  newly- 
acquired  experience.  For  a  time  form  and  content  seem  to  coincide  again. 
A  new,  dynamic  Michel  is  born.  But  soon  Michel  is  carried  further  and 
further  into  an  experience  that  goes  beyond  his  conscious  grasp  until  in 
one  last  lunge  reality  breaks  through  the  empty  shell  of  his  ethics  that 
has  now  become  mere  formula.  Michel  is  an  “immoralist”  essentially  be¬ 
cause,  until  the  bitter  end,  he  refuses  to  see  the  growing  divergence  be¬ 
tween  the  content  of  his  experience  and  the  intellectual  mould  which,  at 
one  point,  he  cast  in  order  to  account  for  it.  Alissa  in  Strait  is  the  Gate  and 
the  clergyman  in  The  Pastoral  Symphony  are  immoralists  in  just  the 
same  way. 

Gide’s  basic  theme,  however,  is  not  ethical  in  essence  though  the  human 
urge  to  codify  life,  to  pour  it  into  neat  intellectual  or  ethical  moulds  enters 
into  its  composition.  Nor  is  Gide  primarily  concerned  with  the  creation 
of  character,  though  one  of  the  end  results  of  his  novels  is  the  creation  of 
characters  as  distinctive  as  Michel,  Alissa  or  Lafcadio.  The  real  key  to 
his  enterprise  lies  elsewhere.  It  is  in  his  personal  view  of  the  basic  nature 
of  human  experience,  a  view  that  affects  his  own  experiments  as  an  artist. 
Gide  would  unhesitatingly  have  subscribed  to  James’  words  “experience 
is  never  limited  and  it  is  never  complete,”  but,  as  Gide  sees  it,  because  of 
our  very  nature,  we  can  become  conscious  of  our  experience  only  by  formu¬ 
lating,  therefore  by  limiting,  attempting  to  make  a  complete  and  coherent 
whole.  The  process  is  continuous,  inexhaustible  carried  on  at  all  levels. 
Gide  describes  it  humorously  in  his  second  sotie  (satire),  Prometheus  Ill- 
Pound.  There  we  see  man  at  grips  with  Zeus  on  the  one  hand,  with  Prome¬ 
theus  on  the  other.  Zeus  gratuitously,  unpredictably,  irrationally  distrib¬ 
utes  injury  or  blessings;  Prometheus  proposes  coherent  but  successive  and 
sometimes  contradictory  spiritual  attitudes  to  his  doubly  bewildered 
human  audience.  Gide  s  Prometheus — ever  ill-bound — is  always  ready  to 
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propose  some  form  that  satisfies  our  human  need  for  coherence,  logic,  com¬ 
pleteness.  But  in  Gide’s  view  life  will  always  break  through  any  limits, 
mocking  them  and  eventually  destroying  them;  and  everything  is  to  be 
done  over  again.  It  is  typical  of  Gide  that  what  fascinates  him  in  the 
process  is  not  its  frustrating  aspect,  but  its  tremendous  dynamic  value; 
its  bearing,  too,  upon  the  work  of  the  artist. 

So  far  as  the  novel  is  concerned  one  can  easily  see  some  of  the  immediate 
consequences  of  the  view.  It  explains  why  Gide — though  he  once  thought 
he  would  try — never  wrote  a  summa  like  Proust’s  vast  book;  why  he  has 
no  use  for  the  omniscient  novel,  forever  introducing  into  his  novel  a  variety 
of  relative  points  of  view,  intermediaries  between  the  reader,  the  fictional 
world  of  the  novel  and  Gide  himself.  It  explains  why  Gide’s  work,  like 
Joyce’s,  though  in  a  different  way,  rests  on  an  ambiguous  terrain  that 
lends  itself  to  many  diverse  forms  of  humor  and  mocks  the  deadly  esprit 
de  sérieux  that  deals  in  absolutes  or  systems,  so  tiresomely  anti-creative 
and  ponderous,  so  cheerfully  defeated  by  Gide’s  incongruous  Zeus. 

The  Gidian  character  is  always  seen  in  a  certain  perspective.  If  I  may 
be  forgiven  for  quoting  myself,  he  is  like  a  player  engaged  in  a  game  with 
many  other  players,  a  game  for  which  he  earnestly  equips  himself  and 
which  he  plays  according  to  given  rules,  the  rules  of  basket-ball  shall  we 
say,  and  he  remains  throughout — or  almost — unaware  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  really  engaged  in  a  game  of  football.  What  interests  Gide  is  the  player’s 
relationship  to  the  game.  Seen  from  within,  as  in  the  récit,  he  is  pathetic — 
almost  but  not  quite  tragic — and  latently  ridiculous.  Seen  from  outside  as 
in  the  sotie  he  is  ludicrous  and  yet  latently  pathetic.  The  two  perspectives 
are  integrated  in  The  Counterfeiters.  But  however  carefully  a  human  being 
plays  he  cannot  encompass  the  whole  span  of  the  game,  he  cannot  grasp 
all  its  rules  nor  see  in  its  entirety  the  pattern  formed.  For,  by  definition, 
he  is  inside,  not  outside  the  game.  So  for  that  matter  is  the  artist  whose 
vision  too,  however  vast,  is  just  as  relative. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  no  Gidian  character  can  reach  total  self  realiza¬ 
tion,  or  self -revelation  with  all  the  satisfaction  such  “epiphanies”  induce 
in  the  reader.  The  Gidian  character,  once  on  the  road  of  psychological 
awareness  can  only  follow  three  paths  though  in  a  multitude  of  ways:  he 
can  renounce  all  further  attempt  at  coming  to  terms  with  his  experience; 
he  can  formulate  a  coherent  evaluation  as  to  the  nature  of  his  experience 
and  stick  to  it;  or  he  can,  somewhat  like  a  Pirandello  character,  continually 
create  and  discard  successive  selves.  These  may  be  “counterfeit”  selves 
empty  forms.  But  if  they  evolve  in  relation  with  that  “never  limited  and 
never  complete”  stuff  of  experience  of  which  life  is  made  they  are  a  sign 
not  of  frustration  but  of  growth.  Character  and  artist  here  again  are  as 
one.  For  is  not  the  process  exactly  that  of  Gide  himself  as  he  moves  from 
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one  work  to  the  next,  “informing” — as  he  liked  to  say — the  experience 
that  he  is  to  work  upon?  Experience,  awareness,  formulation,  the  limits 
reached,  then  the  surge  of  life  going  beyond  them  and  the  whole  process  at 
work  again,  this  according  to  Gide  is  the  guarantee  that  the  artist  is  geared 
to  reality  itself.  That  is  also  why  no  doubt  Gide  likes  to  leave  both 
characters  and  his  work  in  suspense.  “Could  be  continued”  he  would  like 
to  write  at  the  end  of  The  Counterfeiters,  not  “The  End.” 

It  is  obvious  that  Gide’s  point  of  view  could  have  favored  the  writing 
of  any  number  of  novels  of  frustration  such  as  have  always  been  written 
and  have  flooded  the  market  since  the  all  too  massive  incursion  novelists 
have  made  in  the  domain  of  Freud.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  In  a  sense, 
for  Gide,  frustration  is  merely  the  lot  of  he  who  fails  to  accept  his  limits, 
or  having  assigned  limits  to  himself  fails  to  modify  them,  Michel  on  the 
one  hand,  Alissa  on  the  other.  But  these  are  fictional  figures  in  a  novel 
proposed  to  us  by  André  Gide.  Never  after  André  Walter  did  Gide  make 
that  basic  confusion  between  literature  and  “reality”  inherent  in  the 
“realist”  conception  of  the  novel  and  which  has  caused  so  much  havoc  in 
our  time.  That  experience  is  the  stuff  of  all  great  fiction,  Gide  was  the 
first  to  admit.  But  that  all  great  fiction  is  “informed”  by  the  artist  he 
never  forgot,  and  the  idea  delighted  him. 

All  Gide’s  fictional  novelists — moving  just  like  his  other  characters 
within  a  web  of  relationships — are  there  to  illustrate  this  fact.  Here, 
Gide  seems  to  say,  are  the  facts;  this  is  what  Julien  or  Edward,  or  the 
melancholy  author  in  Paludes  “makes  of  them.”  What  now  do  you  make 
of  them?  And  what  does  Gide  make  of  the  facts  of  his  own  experience? 
Why  a  novel  of  course.  How  much  better  than  to  make  a  human  tragedy 
out  of  them  as  Michel  or  Alissa  succeed  in  doing!  And  what  is  a  novel  if 
not  an  attempt  at  giving  a  coherent  form  to  some  segment  of  one’s  never 
limited,  never  complete  experience?  A  form  can  only  appear  in  relation  to 
some  point  of  view.  If  the  point  of  view,  for  Gide,  is  tentative,  the  form 
most  certainly  is  not.  We  can  only  grasp  the  sense  and  value  of  Gide’s 
work  if  we  forego  some  of  our  habits  as  novel-readers.  Once  we  have  read 
ourselves  into  Gide’s  novel  as  if  it  were  a  novel  by  Dickens  for  example, 
Gide  requires  us  to  step  right  out  of  it  again,  to  look  at  it  from  the  outside 
as  a  construction  of  the  author’s — which  after  all  it  is — standing  midway 
between  the  formless,  unlimited  material  of  an  experience  we  all  share  and 
the  author  whose  own  Promethean  idea  has,  momentarily,  “informed” 
the  material,  given  it  significance  by  giving  it  form. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  quote  James  again:  “The  only  general 
attribute  of  projected  romance  that  I  can  see,  the  only  one  that  fits  all  its 
cases,  is  the  fact  of  the  kind  of  experience  with  which  it  deals — experience 
liberated,  so  to  speak,  experience  disengaged,  disembroiled,  disencumbered 
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.  .  .  and  operating  in  a  medium  which  relieves  it ...  of  the  inconvenience 
of  a  related,  a  measurable  state!”  This  “medium”  can  be  created  in  many 
ways.  In  Gide’s  world  it  is  furnished  by  the  very  structure  of  the  work — 
essentially  intellectual  and  esthetic  in  nature.  There  is  no  attempt  here 
at  “imitation”,  but  rather  stylisation  or  even  abstraction. 

The  enjoyable  part  of  it  all  is  that  Gide  calls  upon  us,  though  quite 
subtly,  to  see  at  what  point  his  complete,  coherent  form  reaches  its  limits, 
at  what  point  life  reasserts  its  own  unlimited  richness.  In  other  words  when 
we  read  a  novel  by  Gide  we  start  with  a  few  recognizable  human  facts,  we 
follow  their  fictional  ordering  according  to  an  idea  they  suggested  to  Gide 
and  we  are  finally  brought  back  at  the  end  to  our  own  world  of  reality,  a 
reality — Gide  hopes — temporarily  elucidated,  “disembroiled”  at  least  in 
some  one  of  its  aspects.  Gide’s  works  thus  almost  always  follow  a  develop¬ 
ment  in  three  parts:  a  situation  moving  according  to  a  conscious  orienta¬ 
tion;  a  central  palier,  where  idea  and  reality  are  confronted  one  with  the 
other;  a  dénouement  in  which  reality  reasserts  itself  “defeating”  as  it  were 
the  idea  which  has  by  that  time  served  its  purpose,  or  rather,  Gide’s  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Counterfeiters,  in  all  its  aspects,  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
Gide’s  method.  Gide  sets  up  the  action  of  the  novel  so  that  it  corresponds 
with  his  view  of  what  constitutes  an  event,  of  how  an  event  is  brought 
about.  He  introduces  a  number  of  seemingly  unconnected  characters  all 
in  motion  within  an  extensive  web  of  relationships  going  back  into  the 
past  and  on  into  the  future,  “never  limited  never  complete.”  The  story 
has  neither  beginning  nor  end  but  the  novel  does.  Gide  is  setting  up  the 
complex  interplay  of  chance,  of  motivation,  of  criss-cross  movements  that 
will  bring  about  one  event,  the  death  of  the  school-boy  Boris.  No  charac¬ 
ter  foresees  the  event,  nor  does  the  reader.  It  is  reality  in  the  making  as 
Gide  sees  it,  invisible,  unpredictable  in  which  all  are  partly  responsible 
and  chance  plays  its  part.  Only  retrospectively  does  the  reader  see  the 
pattern.  The  form  of  the  novel  and  the  novelist’s  idea  of  reality  are  con¬ 
cretely  embodied  in  the  pattern.  One  can  argue  against  the  idea,  attack  it, 
but  there  it  is  to  be  taken  on  its  own  terms. 

From  another  point  of  view  the  novel  raises  the  very  problem  of  the 
organic  function  of  an  idea  in  the  transformation  of  reality  into  fiction. 
Edward  the  novelist  moves  within  the  framework  of  the  world  created  by 
Gide,  much  as  Gide  suggests  any  novelist  moves  within  a  certain  milieu, 
in  a  certain  place.  His  aim  as  novelist  is  to  “disengage,”  “disembroil” 
some  unifying  aspect  of  that  reality  and  hence  write  his  novel.  For  Edward, 
the  ordering  theme  is  that  of  counterfeit.  But  Gide  is  not  Edward  and  his 
novel,  unlike  Edward’s,  is  there  for  us  to  look  at.  We  see,  first,  the  familiar 
unfolding  in  three  parts.  In  a  rapidly  developing  sequence  of  events,  all 
the  characters,  all  the  motivations  are  seen  in  relation  to  the  organic 
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theme  of  counterfeit.  In  the  center  of  the  novel  a  counterfeit  coin  is  intro¬ 
duced,  examined,  found  to  be  disappointing  and  simultaneously  the  novel 
changes  its  course.  The  theme  of  counterfeit  has  reached  its  limits.  The 
third  part  is  no  longer  concerned  with  counterfeit  but  with  a  broader  en- 
globing  theme.  There  is  no  false  coin  unless  there  be  true  coin.  Gide  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  uncover  the  true  coin.  The  pattern  of  the  action  and  the  under¬ 
lying  organic  theme  of  Gide’s  (not  Edward’s)  novel  coincide  in  the  death 
of  Boris. 

The  form  is  there,  dynamic  and  revealing,  pleasing  by  its  very  dyna¬ 
mism  and  by  the  equilibrium  it  seeks  to  establish,  born  of  a  tension  be¬ 
tween  the  limited,  coherent  esthetic  form  in  its  relation  to  that  never 
limited,  never  complete  substance  from  which  it  sprang.  It  may  be  that 
Gide’s  overly  conscious  stylization  of  the  novel  form  reached  an  extreme 
limit  beyond  which  the  novel  cannot  go  or  even  that  it  does  not  favour 
the  full  development  of  the  genre.  But  once  perceived,  it  is  intellectually 
challenging,  a  source  of  pleasure  in  itself  as  Gide  meant  it  to  be.  “I  have 
ever  failed  to  see,”  writes  James,  “how  a  coherent  picture  of  anything  is 
produced  save  by  a  complex  of  fine  measurements.  .  .  .  The  cause  of  the 
deflexion  in  one  pronounced  sense  or  the  other  must  he  deep  however;  so 
that  for  the  most  part  we  recognize  the  character  of  our  interest  only  after 
the  particular  magic,  as  I  say,  has  thoroughly  operated — and  then  in 
truth  but  if  we  be  a  bit  critically  minded,  if  we  find  our  pleasure,  that  is, 
in  these  intimate  appreciations.”  To  no  one  better  than  to  Gide  does  this 
apply. 
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-A- HE  PRESENT  ARTICLE  DOES  NOT  propose  to  study  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  ideas  of  the  philosophes  were  instrumental  in  preparing 
the  French  Revolution  nor  to  raise  the  question  whether  men  like  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  and  Diderot  were  aware  of  and  would  have  welcomed  coming 
changes.1  However,  by  examining  briefly  the  reactions  of  their  surviving 
collaborators,  we  may  reach  some  significant  conclusions  as  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  heirs  to  the  legacy  of  the  Enlightenment  during  the 
following  generation. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  the  Abbé  Raynal,  author  of 
the  fiercely  anti-clerical  Histoire  philosophique  et  politique  des  établisse¬ 
ments  et  du  commerce  des  Européens  dans  les  deux  Indes ,  burned  by  the 
hangman  in  1781,  who  was  generally  regarded  as  the  senior  spokesman  of 
the  surviving  philosophes.  A  contemporary  of  Diderot  and  Rousseau,  he 
was  already  in  his  late  seventies  at  the  time,  and  it  was  to  him  perhaps 
more  than  to  any  other  member  of  the  older  generation  that  the  leaders  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  looked  for  guidance.  Contrary  to  their  expec¬ 
tations,  it  soon  became  clear  that  in  spite  of  all  his  turgid  rhetoric,  Raynal 
had  not  harbored  very  radical  designs,  and  earlier  than  most  of  his  friends 
he  became  alarmed  at  the  turn  which  history  was  taking.  When  the  poet 
André  Chénier,  then  still  sanguine  in  his  hopes,  upbraided  him  for  his 
stern  reprimands  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  May  1791,  Raynal  could 
point  out  that  if  he  had  inveighed  against  every  form  of  despotism,  he 
had  held  no  brief  for  a  dictatorship  of  the  people  either.  Nevertheless,  to 
the  new  generation,  Raynal ’s  apparent  sympathy  for  those  whom  he  had 
previously  denounced  as  oppressors  seemed  to  be  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
what  he  had  formerly  led  his  countrymen  to  expect  of  him. 

While  Raynal  was  allowed  to  live  out  his  few  remaining  years  far  from 
the  revolutionary  turmoil  of  Paris,  some  of  his  younger  fellow  philosophes 
took  a  more  active  share  in  the  events  around  them.  Voltaire’s  protégé 
and  rival  author  of  philosophic  novels,  Jean-François  Marmontel,  almost 
became  a  deputy  of  the  Third  Estate  in  1789,  but  his  refusal  to  vie  in 

1  For  a  detailed  study  of  these  problems  see  M.  Roustan,  Les  Philosophes  et 
la  société  française  au  XVIIIe  siècle  (Paris:  Hachette,  1911),  and  D.  Mornet,  Les 
Origines  intellectuelles  de  la  Révolution  française  (4th  Ed.,  Paris:  Colin,  1947). 
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subversive  demagoguery  with  such  men  as  the  Abbé  Sieyès  quickly  elimi¬ 
nated  him  as  a  candidate.  In  his  writings  Marmontel  had  avoided  the 
more  radical  affirmations  which  many  of  his  contemporaries  had  indulged 
in,  and  if  he  now  disavowed  any  responsibility  for  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution,  he  could  do  so  with  a  good  conscience  as  far  as  he  personally 
was  concerned.  His  own  political  views  had  always  been  moderate,  and 
when  he  belatedly  discovered  that  in  view  of  the  very  nature  of  the  ancien 
régime  attacks  on  the  altar  were  bound  to  have  repercussions  on  the 
throne,  the  intrinsically  unreligious  author  of  Bélisaire,  which  had  been 
condemned  by  the  Sorbonne  in  1767  for  its  preaching  of  religious  tolerance, 
began  pleading  these  same  views  in  the  defense  of  persecuted  religion.  He 
now  argued  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  suppressed  Catholic  cult  be¬ 
cause,  as  he  saw  it,  the  new  leaders  of  France  had  severed  religious  ties 
only  with  the  express  intention  of  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  common 
people  more  easily,  and  a  philosopher  could  respect  these  time-honored 
bonds  without  himself  holding  any  religious  beliefs. 

Marmontel’s  uncle  by  marriage,  the  Abbé  Morellet,  a  very  liberal  theo¬ 
logian,  collaborator  in  the  Encyclopédie,  and  translator  of  Beccaria ’s 
famous  humanitarian  treatise  on  criminal  law,  did  not  renounce  his  prin¬ 
ciples  at  the  approach  of  the  Revolution.  As  an  advocate  of  enlightened 
capitalism  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  summoning  the  States-General,  once 
the  Government’s  inability  to  secure  taxation  through  regular  channels 
had  rendered  this  inevitable,  and  he  favored  certain  concessions  to  the 
Third  Estate  that  the  ministry  was  at  first  reluctant  to  make.  As  time 
went  on,  however,  he  denounced  those  radicals  who  appeared  to  be  aiming 
at  the  abolition  of  private  property,  and  he  further  clashed  with  them  in 
his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  mobilize  the  Constituent  Assembly  against  the 
project  of  the  militant  atheist  Naigeon  to  abolish  religion  altogether  and 
make  the  clergy  an  object  of  contempt  and  ridicule.  At  first  he  fondly 
believed  that  men  like  Naigeon  were  deliberately  misinterpreting  the  spirit 
of  the  Assembly,  and  it  is  curious  to  read  in  his  Mémoires  of  his  rather 
naive  astonishment  at  realizing  that  they  were  merely  acting  as  its  mouth¬ 
piece.2  Morellet  always  continued — rightly  or  wrongly — to  distinguish 
explicitly  between  the  aims  of  the  Enlightenment  and  the  methods  used 
during  the  Revolution  to  put  some  of  these  aims  into  effect,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  philosophes  he  categorically  disclaimed  any  responsibility  for  the 
latter.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  men  like  him  and  Marmontel 
were  far  too  preoccupied  with  clearing  themselves  from  what  their  adver¬ 
saries  regarded  as  their  share  in  preparing  the  Revolution  and  were  too 
genuinely  terrified  by  the  circumstances  accompanying  it  to  see  either  that 

2  A.  Morellet,  Mémoires  inédits  sur  le  XVIIIe  siècle  et  sur  la  Révolution  (Paris: 
Ladvocat,  1821),  II,  27-28. 
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event  or  the  great  intellectual  ferment  of  which  it  was  undoubtedly  in  part 
the  outcome,  in  its  true  perspective.  Thus  they  were  on  the  defensive  from 
the  outset  and  not  in  a  position  to  affirm  boldly  the  positive  achievements 
of  the  Enlightenment  and  its  unique  role  in  furthering  the  noblest  aspira¬ 
tions  of  humanity  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Very  different  was  the  attitude  of  another  writer  of  this  period,  the  critic 
Jean -François  de  La  Harpe.  Unlike  those  mentioned  so  far,  this  bel-esprit 
and  admirer  of  Voltaire  not  only  greeted  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
enthusiastically,  but  even  wholeheartedly  endorsed,  and  eulogized  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  devoting  the  chair  at  the  Lycée,  where  he  lectured,  to 
revolutionary  propaganda  and  anti-religious  diatribes.  All  this,  however, 
was  of  no  avail,  and  during  his  incarceration  as  a  political  suspect  in  1794 
he  became  converted  to  Catholicism.  By  the  time  of  his  release,  a  few 
months  later,  he  had  so  completely  changed  his  views  as  to  become  the 
stalwart  champion  of  throne  and  altar:  Henceforth  no  invectives  were  too 
strong  to  be  hurled  at  those  whom  he  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  I  doubt  that  the  history  of  letters  offers  any  more  striking 
example  of  a  writer’s  change  of  heart.  La  Harpe  almost  certainly  became 
the  first  systematically  to  arraign  the  philosophes  as  instigators  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  it  is  in  his  writings3  that  we  have  to  seek  the 
origin  of  the  still  current  practice  of  italicizing  the  terms  philosophes  and 
philosophie  when  applied  to  the  French  thinkers  of  the  Enlightenment. 
However,  either  because  he  could  not  help  remembering  his  own  past  ties 
with  many  of  these  men  or  because  the  sensitive  critic  in  him  would  not 
permit  the  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  all  the  great  names  that  had 
adorned  French  letters  in  the  eighteenth  century,  he  proceeded  to  a  careful 
selection  of  those  who  might  be  considered  predominantly  constructive 
thinkers,  as  opposed  to  those  who  were,  in  his  view,  primarily  enemies  of 
religion  and  therefore  gravediggers  of  the  whole  moral,  social,  and  political 
order  which  constituted  the  ancien  régime.  By  his  treatment  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  in  which  he  set  a  pattern  for  later  Catholic  critics,  La  Harpe 
attempted  to  absolve  those  writers  whose  works  could,  with  some  effort, 
be  reconciled  with  the  teachings  of  religion.  Among  these,  Montesquieu 
was  probably  the  most  prominent,  and  the  critic  had  high  respect  for  his 
political  writings,  considering  it  as  quite  illegitimate  that  later  philosophes 
had  invoked  the  authority  of  the  Esprit  des  lois  when  attempting  to  justify 
their  own  subversive  ideas.  He  rejected  the  interpretation  of  Montesquieu 
as  a  purely  destructive  satirist  of  French  institutions  and  accurately 
pointed  out  that  the  protagonists  of  the  Revolution  had  made  short  shrift 
of  some  of  his  most  important  reservations.  While  La  Harpe  was  justified 

a  Above  all  :  Philosophie  du  dix-huitième  siècle,  ouvrage  posthume  de  J. -F.  de  La 
Harpe  (Paris:  Deterville,  1818). 
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in  stressing  the  far  greater  impact  of  Rousseau’s  theories  on  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  relative  obscurity  to  which  Montesquieu’s  ideas 
had  been  relegated  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  he  was  peculiarly  blind 
to  the  significance  of  the  older  writer’s  role  in  preparing  the  minds  of  the 
French  for  the  reception  of  the  more  radical  doctrines  of  his  successors. 

If  a  writer’s  attitude  towards  religion  was  La  Harpe ’s  criterion  in  decid¬ 
ing  whether  to  class  him  with  the  precursors  of  the  Revolution,  he  was 
anxious  to  avoid  swelling  their  ranks  unnecessarily,  and  his  reasons  for 
omitting  Buffon,  Condillac,  and  D’Alembert  from  his  indictment  are  in¬ 
teresting.  Although  he  had  to  concede  that  Buffon ’s  theory  of  the  Creation 
conflicted  with  religious  tenets,  he  stressed  the  unintentional  character  of 
this  conflict,  as  well  as  Buffon’s  later  submission  to  the  Church  and  his 
strong  personal  dislike  for  many  of  the  Encyclopedists  who  had  led  the 
fight  against  Christianity.  As  for  Condillac,  his  views  on  the  origin  of  men¬ 
tal  processes  were  indeed  apt  to  give  rise  to  reasonings  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  religion,  but  La  Harpe,  for  his  part,  refused  to  link  the  writer’s 
own  intentions  with  these  consequences,  the  more  so  as  he  had  paid  re¬ 
spectful  homage  to  religion  in  his  major  historical  work.  With  D’Alembert, 
the  critic  was  treading  on  even  more  delicate  ground  since  his  negative 
attitude  to  religion  was  generally  known  from  his  posthumously  published 
letters.  However,  in  view  of  the  high  reputation  enjoyed  by  that  author, 
he  conveniently  invoked  one  of  the  most  respected  canons  of  literary  criti¬ 
cism  by  distinguishing  between  private  views  and  works  destined  for  cir¬ 
culation,  on  which  alone  the  public  judgment  should  be  based. 

In  spite  of  his  avowed  aim  of  bringing  to  trial  all  those  writers  with 
whom,  from  the  point  of  view  of  orthodoxy,  no  compromise  was  possible, 
La  Harpe  treated  the  greatest  of  all  eighteenth-century  scoffers  at  religion, 
Voltaire,  with  strange  indulgence  on  the  whole.  He  did  include  him  among 
the  philosophes,  to  be  sure,  but  pronounced  no  detailed  indictment  against 
him,  as  he  did  against  Diderot  and  Rousseau.  The  reason  was  probably 
that  he  preferred  to  see  in  his  former  idol  and  patron  a  great  poet  and 
dramatist  who  in  ill-advised  moments  had  written  in  a  deplorably  destruc¬ 
tive  and  anti-Christian  vein,  rather  than  a  systematic  trail-blazer  of  the 
Revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  far  from  underestimating  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Encyclopédie  as  the  greatest  single  force  instrumental  in 
preparing  the  overthrow  of  the  ancien  régime,  and  he  denounced  eloquently 
the  tacit  permission  given  to  the  publishers  to  continue  printing  the  work 
despite  the  official  condemnation.  Strangely  enough,  though,  his  attacks 
on  Diderot,  whose  guiding  hand  he  apparently  failed  to  discern,  were  not 
usually  linked  to  those  on  the  Encyclopédie,  but  were  based  on  a  few  minor 
works  published  during  the  author’s  life  time,  as  well  as  on  some  others 
falsely  attributed  to  him.  In  view  of  this  ignorance  of  Diderot’s  true  part 
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in  the  history  of  the  Enlightenment,  the  violence  of  La  Harpe ’s  denuncia¬ 
tions  seems  quite  disproportionate,  and  it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that,  just  as  his  personal  relationship  with  Voltaire  rendered  his  attacks 
on  him  less  virulent,  the  reverse  was  true  in  the  case  of  Diderot,  who  many 
years  earlier  had  expressed  contempt  for  the  future  critic’s  youthful  liter¬ 
ary  efforts. 

Considering  the  genuine  influence  exerted  by  Rousseau,  La  Harpe’s 
indictment  of  him  is  much  more  to  the  point.  He  pictured  his  writings  as 
lying  at  the  root  of  all  the  abstract  speculations  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  singled  out  for  attack  the  Discours  sur  Vinêgalitê, 
reproving  the  author  for  depicting  inequality  not  as  the  expression  of  a 
divinely  instituted  order,  but  as  an  element  of  gratuitous  confusion  and  a 
result  of  the  depravity  of  civilized  society.  He  particularly  deplored  the 
fact  that  Rousseau’s  fiery  eloquence  and  literary  genius  had  rendered  his 
preachings  so  effective,  and  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  overstated  his 
case  when  he  described  them  as  combining  the  defiance  of  reason  and 
morals  in  private  fife  with  an  attack  on  society  as  a  whole,  in  this  way 
preparing  various  phases  of  the  Revolution. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  dispute  between  La  Harpe 
and  his  former  fellow  philosophes  was  the  relatively  ineffectual  way  in 
which  men  like  Marmontel  and  Morellet  championed  the  cause  of  their 
peers,  partly  because  they  themselves,  however  useful  they  may  have  been 
to  it  in  the  secondary  parts  they  had  had  to  play,  had  never  grasped  its 
full  significance.  None  of  the  major  thinkers  of  the  preceding  period  was 
alive  any  longer  to  speak  for  the  group,  and  while  its  ideas  were  but  feebly 
defended  by  the  surviving  collaborators,  they  were  boldly  attacked  by 
those  who,  in  good  faith  or  otherwise,  felt  that  the  philosophes  had  been 
on  the  wrong  track  and  that  henceforth  salvation  lay  in  returning  to  the 
Christian  and  monarchical  doctrines  of  the  ancien  régime.  It  may  well  have 
been  largely  owing  to  La  Harpe’s  criticism  that,  for  the  time  being,  undue 
stress  was  laid  on  Voltaire  as  a  littérateur,  as  an  upholder  and  continuer 
of  the  classical  tradition  in  poetry  and  the  theater,  rather  than  as  a  bold 
thinker  and  spokesman  of  rationalism.  He  may  also  have  been  responsible 
for  the  neglect  which  Diderot’s  work  suffered  for  at  least  a  generation,  and 
for  the  fact  that  Rousseau  as  a  man  and  writer  became  primarily  the  butt 
of  ferocious  attacks,  while  the  relatively  innocuous  works  of  Buffon  en¬ 
joyed  an  exaggerated  reputation  as  compared  to  those  of  his  greater  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  significance  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  La  Harpe  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  provided,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  powerful  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  writings  hostile  to  the  whole  concept  of  the  Enlightenment,  such 
as  Joseph  de  Maistre ’s  posthumously  published  Examen  de  la  philosophie 
de  Bacon  (1836),  Nisard’s  highly  conservative  Histoire  de  la  littérature 
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française  (1844-1861),  and  Damiron’s  now  almost  forgotten  Mémoires 
pour  servir  à  l’histoire  de  la  philosophie  au  XVI Ile  siècle  (1858-1864). 
These  works  were  highlights  of  a  campaign  resumed  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  which  culminated  in  the  publication  of  Paul  Bourget’s 
Disciple  on  the  centenary  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Thus  the  first  round  in  the  great  struggle  between  the  protagonists  of 
the  old  order  and  those  of  the  new  was  won  by  the  champions  of  reaction, 
but  they  were  not  to  have  the  last  word.  Among  the  factors  that  were  des¬ 
tined  to  bring  about  a  revaluation,  a  powerful  part  was  played  by  the 
gradual  publication,  throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  of  Diderot’s  most 
original  works,  which  served  to  raise  him  far  above  the  position  to  which 
he  had  been  relegated  by  detractors  unaware  of  his  real  significance,  who 
often  attributed  to  him  the  inferior  writings  of  others.  At  the  same  time, 
Rousseau,  in  spite  of  unequalled  acrimony  on  the  part  of  the  traditional¬ 
ists,  was  acclaimed  the  father  of  Romanticism  all  over  Europe,  and  as  the 
Third  Republic  emerged  from  the  repeated  failures  of  the  French  mon¬ 
archy  in  1830,  1848,  and  1870,  his  name,  by  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  be¬ 
came  linked  to  that  of  his  bitterest  enemy,  Voltaire,  as  a  prophet  and 
pioneer  of  all  the  civic  ideals  of  modern  humanity.  When  the  initial  work 
of  demolition  accomplished  by  the  French  Revolution  was  superseded  by 
the  more  positive  achievements  of  later  generations,  posterity  was  induced 
to  take  a  long  second  look  at  the  Enlightenment  and  to  revise  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  judgment  of  which  critics  like  La  Harpe  had  been  the  earliest 
spokesmen. 
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Meaningful  Choice  in  Sartre’s  Drama 

by  George  Ross  Ridge 

A  CCORDING  TO  THE  EXISTENTIALIST  philosophy  of  Sartre, 
man  can  become  a  free  agent  in  a  world  where  the  dichotomy  of  freedom- 
slavery  is  much  more  relevant  than  that  of  good-evil.  Man  must  be  free 
to  choose.  His  choices,  moreover,  are  meaningful  only  in  a  context  of 
reflection;  otherwise  they  are  gratuitous.  Sartre’s  heroes  must  not  be 
understood  as  men  of  action  at  the  expense  of  their  basic  function  as  men 
of  thought.  This  essay  will  discuss  the  different  steps  by  which  a  man  of 
reflection  can  become  a  man  of  meaningful  action  and  by  which  his  actions 
are  not  simply  gratuitous. 

The  word  “existentialist”  is  best  understood  in  connection  with  its 
antipode,  “essence”.  Sartre  maintains  that,  as  far  as  man  is  concerned, 
existence  preceded  essence.  In  other  words,  no  one  has  consciously  shaped 
man  to  fill  a  preconceived  role,  as  man,  for  example,  would  shape  a  tool. 
Man  must  thus  shape  himself.  But  not  until  man  becomes  aware  of  the 
profound  need  to  shape  himself,  i.e.,  to  direct  his  life  consciously  through 
meaningful  choice,  can  he  lift  himself  from  the  morass  of  nausea. 

What  is  this  feeling  of  nausea  that  pervades  man’s  being?  Why  does  it 
paralyze  him?  What  can  be  done  to  alleviate  the  agony  of  nausea? 

Perhaps  Hugo  Barine,  in  Les  Mains  sales,  most  clearly  illustrates  this 
feeling  of  nausea.  He  has  been  imprisoned,  he  has  suffered  from  the  deser¬ 
tion  of  his  friends  and  their  attempt  to  kill  him,  he  has  grieved  for  the 
defection  of  the  loved  one,  he  has  deeply  felt  his  own  impotence.  Thus  he 
has  experienced  the  absurdity  of  life— an  absurdity  born  of  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  one’s  own  pattern  as  it  is  woven  in  the  tapestry  of  things.  And  this 
pattern,  he  realizes,  does  not  make  sense  because  of  the  incongruity  be¬ 
tween  wish  and  fulfilment,  between  the  persona  and  the  self.  Nausea  and 
consciousness  of  the  absurdity  of  life,  then,  work  like  the  dog  chasing  its 
own  tail.  Nausea  is  bom  of  the  consciousness  of  absurdity,  and  m  turn  it 
produces  greater  absurdity  since  it  paralyzes  the  human  will.  It  prevents 
man  from  realizing  and  effecting  the  personality  change  which  alone  can 
make  of  him  a  man:  the  removal  of  the  persona. 

This  is  the  dilemma  in  which  Barine  finds  himself,  and  his  character 
develops  in  this  context.  Mains  sales  reveals  Barine  in  search  of  himself, 
Barine  in  the  process  of  becoming  a  man.  He  must  strip  the  persona  o 
delusion  from  self.  Now  Barine  wants  to  find  his  real  place  in  the  party 
bv  an  act  of  meaningful  choice,  he  wants  to  justify  himself  before  Jessica, 
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and  his  desires  demand  an  act  of  self-will  :  murder.  Barine  is  an  intellectual 
in  search  of  certainty.  But  he  has  failed,  and  he  consequently  suffers  from 
nausea,  or  acute  anguish.  He  is  uncertain  of  Olga’s  love,  he  is  uncertain 
whether  Hoederer’s  position  in  the  party  is  valid  or  not,  and  above  all  he 
is  uncertain  whether  his  delay  in  killing  Hoederer  is  due  to  cowardice  or 
to  mere  lack  of  opportunity.  He  is  the  victim  of  his  rationalizations.  Fi¬ 
nally,  once  Barine  has  killed  Hoederer,  he  cannot  be  certain  whether  he 
acted  freely  or  from  the  jealousy  which  he  felt  when  he  found  Jessica  in 
Hoederer’s  embrace.  It  is  only  in  the  last  scene,  as  the  Communist  gun¬ 
men  wait  to  assassinate  him,  that  Barine  frees  himself  of  nausea  by  con¬ 
sciously  choosing  a  course  of  action  for  a  meaningful  reason,  fully  cogni¬ 
zant  of  the  inevitable  consequence. 

Nausea,  then,  is  the  conscious  sense  of  the  absurd,  which  is,  in  turn,  the 
striking  incongruity  between  the  real  and  the  ideal  in  life.  The  only  way 
to  overcome  nausea,  as  Barine  discovered,  is  to  reconcile  these  polarities 
by  stripping  away  the  persona  and  finding  his  true  self.  Whether  Barine’s 
conscious  choice  of  death  rather  than  life  was  valid,  or  even  whether  Sartre 
meant  to  intimate  as  much,  is  unimportant.  The  meaningful  action  is 
thematically  better  exemplified  by  other  plays.  In  Les  Mains  sales  Sartre 
is  primarily  concerned  with  nausea  and  its  debilitating  effects  on  the  hu¬ 
man  personality.  “Absolue,  contingente,  absurde — trois  synonymes — ,” 
Troisfontaines  observes,  “l’existence  nous  écœure  quand  elle  se  manifeste 
à  nous  telle  qu  elle  est,  là,  sans  raison,  pour  rien.  .  .  ,”1  Barine  sought  and 
found  his  raison  d’être,  and  the  resolution  cured  him  of  nausea. 

But  man  caught  in  the  grip  of  nausea  can  react  differently.  He  can  act 
with  bad  faith,  or  self-delusion,  and  fail  to  confront  the  actual  situation. 

It  is  the  concept  of  bad  faith  ( mauvaise  foi)  which,  in  Existentialist  psy¬ 
choanalysis,”  Stern  writes,  “replaces  the  notions  of  imconscious,  censor¬ 
ship,  and  repression.”2  Garcin,  from  Huis  clos,  is  perhaps  the  most  notable 
prototype  of  bad  faith.  Interestingly  enough,  he  deludes  himself ,  not  others, 
through  his  mauvaise  foi. 

There  must  be  a  liar  for  there  to  be  a  lie.  In  other  words,  Sartre  implies 
that  the  truth  must  first  be  conscious  before  it  can  be  repressed  and  then 
either  distorted  or  ignored.  Garcin,  for  example,  knows  that  he  is  a  coward, 
but  he  admits  the  fact  only  when  cornered.  Hence  the  “unconscious”  does 
not  truly  exist  in  existentialist  topography.  The  search  for  self  lies  in  peel¬ 
ing  off  the  layers  of  covering  that  distort  or  conceal  the  truth.  Unwittingly 
Garcin  always  discloses  his  real  self  in  Huis  clos.  Not  only  is  there  not  an 
unconscious,  Sartre  implies;  but,  as  evidenced  by  Garcin,  it  is  impossible 

1  Roger  Troisfontaines,  Le  Choix  de  Sartre  (Paris:  Aubier,  1945),  p.  17. 

‘Alfred  Stern,  Sartre:  His  Philosophy  and  Psychoanalysis  (New  York-  Liberal 
Arts  Press,  1953),  p.  114. 
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for  the  persona  to  hide  the  man.  The  layers  of  covering  that  distort  truth 
for  Garcin  are  translucent  layers  for  Estelle  and  Inès. 

Garcin  first  reveals  himself  as  a  demanding,  sophisticated,  and  super¬ 
cilious  man.  But  every  word  and  action  discloses  his  putty-like  nature, 
and  he  winces  when  Estelle  laughs  at  him.  As  it  becomes  increasingly  ap¬ 
parent  that  they  are  indeed  in  hell,  Garcin  shudders  fearfully.  The  persona 
cracks  and  peels  for  everyone  but  Garcin.  To  preserve  the  mask,  Garcin 
dissembles;  he  relates  only  those  incidents  of  his  past  life  which  will  make 
him  seem  precisely  what  he  is  not:  a  hero.  Garcin ’s  decision  to  tell  Inès 
and  Estelle  how  he  had  mistreated  his  wife,  on  earth,  is  further  evidence 
of  his  cowardice.  But  Garcin  does  not  recognize  his  self-betrayal,  at  first, 
and  continues  to  betray  himself.  Indeed,  there  are  no  mirrors  in  the  salon 
because  no  one  can  look  at  himself  objectively;  each  dresses  the  different 
mannequins  of  his  own  personality  for  the  other  two.  When  Garcin  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  love  to  Estelle,  his  mask  splits  open,  and  he  shows  him¬ 
self  as  a  coward  who  wants  her  reassurance  and  confidence  rather  than  as 
a  man  who  is  hungry  for  her  body.  Even  in  making  love,  Garcin  is  guilty 
of  bad  faith,  for  he  ostensibly  turns  to  Estelle  as  man  to  woman  whereas 
in  actuality  he  is  an  emotional  cripple  searching  for  a  crutch.  Estelle  denies 
this  fact  even  to  herself  in  her  sexual  spasm,  and  she  is  also  guilty  of  the 
mauvaise  foi  which  increasingly  characterizes  the  trio.  Inès  then  castigates 
Garcin  : 

Garcin — Je  n’ai  pas  rêvé  cet  héroïsme.  Je  l’ai  choisi.  On  est  ce  qu’on  veut. 
Inès — Prouve-le.  Prouve  que  ce  n’était  pas  un  rêve.  Seuls  les  actes  décident  de 
ce  qu’on  a  voulu. 

Garcin — Je  suis  mort  trop  tôt.  On  ne  m’a  pas  laissé  le  temps  de  faire  mes 
actes. 

Inès— On  meurt  toujours  trop  tôt — ou  trop  tard.  Et  cependant  la  vie  est  là, 
terminée;  le  trait  est  tiré,  il  faut  faire  la  somme.  Tu  n’es  rien  d’autre  que  ta  vie. 

(Huis  clos,  Scène  V) 

Never  was  Sartre’s  existentialism  stated  more  succinctly,  nor  the  internal 
hell  of  bad  faith  more  clearly  implied.  Inès  knows  that  Garcin  is  a  coward, 
but  she  too  is  guilty  of  bad  faith  by  exclaiming,  from  her  homosexual  de¬ 
sire  for  Estelle:  “Tu  es  un  lâche  parce  que  je  le  veux!”  Inès  is  the  most 
candid  of  the  trio  in  her  objective  appraisal  of  their  individual  motives; 
but  she  cannot  see— for  she  refuses  to  see— the  horror  which  she,  a  sadistic 
lesbian  acting  in  bad  faith,  arouses  in  Garcin  and  Estelle.  All  have  acted 
with  bad  faith  in  the  past,  and  so  they  are  here.  They  will  continue  to  act 
with  bad  faith  in  the  future,  and  their  behavior  is  their  hell.  “L’enfer,  c’est 
les  autres.”  Or,  rephrased,  it  is  the  interrelationship  of  human  beings  who, 
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through  their  personae,  delude  themselves  but  not  one  another.  And  this 
hell  is  only  the  perpetuation  in  time  of  what  is  lived  each  day  when  a  man 
acts  with  mauvaise  foi.  Huis  clos  is  Sartre’s  testimony  to  the  hell  of  bad 
faith. 

Consciousness  is  a  key-word  in  Sartre’s  existentialism  no  less  than  in 
psychoanalysis.  Just  as  the  analyst  seeks  to  make  the  analysand  aware  of 
his  real  problems,  so  Sartre  stresses  the  importance  of  consciousness  both 
in  freeing  self  to  act  and  also  in  maintaining  this  freedom.  Consciousness  is 
identified  with  existence.3 

Lizzie,  in  La  Putain  respectueuse,  represents  the  individual  who  loses 
good  faith.  Lizzie,  a  prostitute,  is  a  pariah  in  her  society;  and  yet,  at  first, 
she  is  cast  as  morally  superior  to  her  protagonists,  Fred  and  the  Senator. 
She  is  in  touch  with  reality  whereas  they  are  not.  Fred  is  blinded  by  a 
momism  with  tones  of  ancestor  worship  and  the  Oedipus  complex.  The 
Senator  is  a  monomaniac  who  self-righteously  insists  that  he,  a  lineal  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  founding  fathers,  does  only  what  is  his  duty  to  preserve 
the  family  and,  by  extension,  the  entire  nation.  But  Lizzie  knows  what 
she  is — a  common  whore — and  does  not  act  with  the  mauvaise  foi,  or  self- 
delusion,  which  characterizes  the  others.  When  asked  to  give  false  testi¬ 
mony  about  the  Negro,  she  replies  with  emphatic  clarity: 

Fred,  levant  la  main — Saloperie!  (Il  se  contient.)  Tu  es  le  Diable:  avec  le 
Diable,  on  ne  peut  faire  que  le  Mal.  Il  a  releve  tes  jupes,  il  a  tiré  sur  un  sale 
nègre,  la  belle  affaire ;  ce  sont  des  gestes  qu’on  a  sans  y  penser,  ça  ne  compte 
pas.  Thomas  est  un  chef,  voilà  ce  qui  compte. 

Lizzie — Ça  se  peut.  Mais  le  nègre  n’a  rien  fait. 

(La  Putain  respectueuse,  Scène  II) 


The  Senator  deludes  her,  ironically,  by  appealing  to  her  sense  of  purity. 
Then  Lizzie  makes  the  moral  choice  proferred  her  with  pen  and  paper. 
She  signs  away  the  life  of  the  Negro,  who  is  innocent,  and  thereby  loses 
the  meaning  of  her  own  life.  She  loses  the  moral  integrity  which  she  main¬ 
tained,  even  as  a  prostitute,  in  the  past.  When  in  the  final  scene  she  sees 
Fred  shoot  the  Negro,  she  draws  a  revolver  in  momentary  outrage;  but 
since  the  persona  has  now  masked  her  real  self,  she  cannot  pull  the  trigger. 
She  is  paralyzed  by  Fred’s  persona  half  from  the  emotion  she  bears^him 
and  half  from  the  appeal  of  the  persona  itself.  Fantasy,  Sartre  implies,  is 
much  moie  comfortable  than  reality.  In  the  end  she  succumbs  to  his  em¬ 
brace  while  Fred  paints  her  future  as  his  mistress  in  the  small  Southern 

3  Ibid.,  p.  119. 
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town.  And  the  defeat  of  a  self-willed  and  honest  individual,  even  though  a 
prostitute,  is  complete.  Lizzie  was  once  personalized  and  individual;  per¬ 
haps  she  even  shared  “man’s  aspiration  to  be  God.”4  But  through  the  sin 
of  self-betrayal  she  thwarts  the  moral  purpose  of  choice — honesty — which 
had  been  alone  her  guide  in  life. 

There  is  a  stoic  element  in  Sartre.  Morts  sans  sépulture  and  Les  Mouches 
both  evidence,  like  stoicism,  that  the  quality  of  victory  and  defeat  lies 
with  the  individual  and  with  his  attitude  towards  moral  choice.  Of  course, 
existentialism  differs  radically  from  stoicism  by  its  emphasis  on  engage¬ 
ment.  Yet  it  would  be  ludicrous,  in  both  systems,  to  think  that  Lucie, 
Henri,  and  Sorbier  were  defeated  simply  because  they  were  executed. 

François,  Lucie,  Henri,  and  the  other  Maquis  are  the  victims  in  Morts 
sans  sépulture.  Each  is  manhandled,  Lucie  is  raped,  and  in  the  dénouement 
they  are  tricked  and  shot.  But  they  win  a  moral  victory  because  of  the 
attitude  they  maintain;  or,  rather,  their  victory  is  attenuated  because  of 
the  attitude  which  they  seem  to  maintain  but  actually  compromise.  Lucie 
coldly  surveys  the  men  who  rape  her;  Canoris  does  not  cry  out;  Sorbier 
realizes  that  he  has  transgressed  the  moral  code  when  he  does  cry  out  from 
pain.  Cognizant  of  his  weakness,  though,  Sorbier  commits  suicide  rather 
than  to  submit  to  torture  which  he  knows  will  ultimately  break  him — an 
old  stoic  solution  for  one  caught  in  an  impasse.  The  most  difficult  decision 
the  Maquis  make,  however,  lies  with  young  François.  They  feel  justified 
in  murdering  him  because,  young  and  weak,  he  will  break  under  torture. 
These  men  may  not  always  be  adamantine,  but  they  seem  to  be;  and  when 
the  occasion  for  decision  ultimately  arises,  they  manage  to  preserve  an 
iron  will.  Thus  nausea  is  not  a  theme,  for  it  is  akin  to  uncertainty  and 
bom  of  anguished  impotence.  These  men  are  certain,  and  they  have  a 
moral  purpose:  They  must  not  compromise  themselves  or  reveal  their 
leader.  Yet  Canoris,  the  self-deluder,  tempts  his  comrades  into  ultimate 
compromise.  He  speaks  as  a  raisonneur : 

Canoris,  à  Lucie. — Pourquoi  te  soucies-tu  de  ces  hommes.  Dans  six  mois 
ils  se  terreront  dans  une  cave  et  la  première  grenade  qu’on  jettera  sur  eux  par 
un  soupirail  mettra  le  point  final  à  toute  cette  histoire.  C’est  tout  le  reste  qui 
compte.  Le  monde  et  ce  que  tu  fais  dans  le  monde,  les  copains  et  ce  que  tu  fais 
pour  eux. 

(Morts  sans  sépulture,  Tableau  IV,  Scène  III) 

4  Cf.  Iris  Murdoch,  Sartre:  Romantic  Rationalist  (New  Haven,  Connecticut:  Yale 
U.  P.,  1953),  p.  44.  Chapter  V  is  an  interesting  elucidation  on  man,  the  god-like,  in 
his  existential  endeavor  to  become  increasingly  like  God  through  choice,  which  is, 
of  course,  inevitably  moral  choice. 
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They  have  no  presentiment  that  the  Vichy  police  will  not  keep  their  word, 
and  in  this  way  Sartre  keeps  their  choice  on  a  strictly  moral  level.  Do  the 
Maquis  have  the  right  to  save  their  lives  by  falsification?  In  so  doing,  they 
appear  to  surrender  to  the  Axis  will.  In  so  doing,  they  both  win  and  lose: 
They  win  their  lives;  they  lose  their  honor,  and  they  compromise  their 
moral  purpose.  Only  Lucie  seems  aware  of  the  compromise  which  will 
contaminate  them.  The  tragedy  of  the  play  does  not  consist  in  their  being 
executed,  but  rather  in  their  being  executed  after  their  compromise  with 
moral  principle  just  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  winning  a  clear  moral 
victory. 

Oreste  is  Sartre’s  prototype  of  the  hero.  Through  proper  choice  and 
moral  purpose  he  becomes  a  god.  Oreste  arrives  in  Argos  intending  to  kill 
Egisthe,  and  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  Jupiter  and  the  procrastination 
of  Electre,  he  does  not  rest  until  the  deed  is  accomplished.  The  drama 
shows  his  inner  development;  he  matures  as  a  cub  grows  into  a  bear. 
Oreste  says  to  the  Pédagogue: 

Mais  non:  je  ne  me  plains  pas.  Je  sais  que  c’est  une  chance  et  je  l’apprécie 
comme  il  convient.  (Un  temps)  Il  y  a  des  homes  qui  naissent  engagés:  ils 
n’ont  pas  le  choix,  on  les  a  jetés  sur  un  chemin,  au  bout  du  chemin  il  y  a  un 
acte  qui  les  attend,  leur  acte;  ils  vont,  et  leurs  pieds  nus  pressent  fortement  la 
terre  et  s’écorchent  aux  cailloux.  Ça  te  paraît  vulgaire,  à  toi,  la  joie  d’aller 
quelque  part ?  Et  il  y  en  a  d’autres,  des  silencieux,  qui  sentent  au  fond  de 
leur  cœur  le  poids  d’images  troubles  et  terrestres;  leur  vie  a  été  changée  parce 
que,  un  jour  de  leur  enfance,  à  cinq  ans,  à  sept  ans.  .  .  .  M ais  moi,  je  suis 
libre,  Dieu  merci.  Ah,  comme  je  suis  libre I  Et  quelle  superbe  absence  que 
mon  âme. 

(Les  Mouches,  Acte  I,  Scène  II) 

Electre  is  Oreste ’s  dramatic  foil  in  moral  choice  and  free  will.  Her  star 
descends  from  the  first  brief  moment  of  splendor;  her  weakness  becomes 
increasingly  apparent  as  the  play  unfolds.  Oreste  proceeds  in  his  resolution 
to  kill  Egisthe,  and  not  even  Electre ’s  hesitation  can  swerve  him  from 
his  goal  : 

Tu  es  donc  venu,  Oreste,  et  ta  décision  est  prise,  et  me  voilà,  comme  dans  mes 
songes,  au  seuil  d’un  acte  irréparable,  et  j’ai  peur — comme  en  songe.  O  moment 
tant  attendu  et  tant  redouté!  A  présent,  les  instincts  vont  s’enchaîner  comme  les 
rouages  d  une  mécanique,  et  nous  n’aurons  plus  de  répit  jusqu’à  ce  qu’ils 
soient  couchés  tous  les  deux  sur  le  dos.  .  .  .  Tout  ce  sang! 

(Les  Mouches,  Acte  II,  Tableau  I,  Scène  IV) 
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Oreste  asserts  his  will,  and  the  murder  is  inevitable.  But  Oreste  does  not 
shrink  from  the  consequences  of  which  he  has  always  been  fully  aware: 

Vous  me  regardez,  gens  d’ Argos,  vous  avez  compris  que  mon  crime  est  bien 
à  moi;  je  le  revendique  à  la  face  du  soleil,  il  est  ma  raison  de  vivre  et  mon 
orgueil,  vous  ne  pouvez  ni  me  châtier,  ni  me  plaindre,  et  c’est  pourquoi  je 
vous  fais  peur. 

(. Les  Mouches,  Acte  III,  Scène  VI) 

Oreste  assumes  full  responsibility.  Then  he  goes  further,  for  he  wants  to 
bear  the  burden  for  all  their  “guilt”: 

Vos  fautes  et  vos  remords,  vos  angoisses  nocturnes,  le  crime  d’Egisthe,  tout 
est  à  moi,  je  prends  tout  sur  moi.  Ne  craignez  plus  vos  morts,  ce  sont  mes 
morts.  Et  voyez :  vos  mouches  fidèles  vous  ont  quittés  pour  moi. 

(Ibid.) 

Oreste  is  a  scapegoat,  the  recurrent  Christ-figure,  in  assuming  the  burdens 
of  the  whole  city.  Sartre  introduces  the  mythic  element  in  order  to  say  that 
the  free  man  is  a  god  and  that,  moreover,  the  world  is  composed  only  of  gods 
and  beasts.  It  is  for  the  individual  to  decide  which  he  will  become. 

What,  then,  is  Sartre’s  message  on  freedom  and  the  will?  It  is  clear, 
first,  that  the  ordinary  condition  for  sensitive  man  is  nausea;  anguish  is 
the  realization  of  the  status  and  entails  the  desire  to  change.  Anguish  is 
also  bom  of  the  arrested  action,  whenever  a  man  on  the  path  of  becoming 
stops  short  of  full  moral  responsibility  for  his  choices.  One  must  act  with 
good  faith,  not  with  mauvaise  foi.  He  must  tear  away  the  persona  and 
reveal  his  true  face  to  himself  and  to  the  world.  Then  the  individual  is 
actually  free  to  make  choices  for  which  he  can  hold  himself  accountable: 
meaningful  choices,  not  mere  gratuitous  acts.  One  must  be  profoundly 
conscious  of  himself,  of  his  desires  and  aims,  of  the  world  as  it  is.  One 
must  reflect,  before  choosing,  in  order  to  assure  the  meaningful  choice  and 
to  avoid  the  gratuitous  act.  If  man  masters  himself,  he  deserves  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  God.  And  he  will,  Sartre  warns,  have  all  the  terrible  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  God.  He  will  be  responsible  for  his  actions,  and  he  will  mold  his  own 
destiny. 
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Order  and  Passion  in  Claudel  and  Dante 

by  Anthony  I.  Viscusi 

Ün  AN  AGE  OF  SPIRITUAL  APATHY,  of  negation,  of  disgust  for 
real  objects,  and  of  withdrawal  to  an  artificial  and  confining  existence, 
it  is  surprising,  although  encouraging,  to  encounter  a  spirit  of  affirmation, 
a  spirit  moved  by  a  passion  for  all  things,  both  visible  and  invisible.  If 
Claudel’s  contemporaries  see  around  them  only  images  of  chaos,  silence 
and  death,  he  sees  images  of  order,  activity  and  life;  if  they  take  refuge  in 
abstract  thought  and  its  gelid  schemes  or  retire  to  and  get  lost  in  the 
cavernous  depths  of  the  self,  he  looks  outward  and  engages  in  action  with 
ardent  passion.  For  Claudel  the  exterior  world  exists  and  has  value:  for 
our  progenitors  this  would  have  been  a  truism  unworthy  of  mention,  but 
in  our  time  it  seems  a  radical  statement  for  which  one  has  to  be  most 
apologetic. 

Works  of  art  result  from  exigencies  of  temperament.  Only  by  accepting 
this  proposition  as  axiomatic  can  we  explain  the  poetry  of  Claudel.  His 
work  is  an  act  of  affirmation  and  love,  being  the  expression  of  the  life  of  a 
believer.  His  intelligence,  once  illuminated  by  the  light  of  faith,  sees  with 
clarity  and  sureness  a  truth  that  is  univocal.  This  light  eliminates  all 
darkness  and  doubt  so  that  the  poet  can  exclaim:  “Le  monde  d’un  seul 
coup  illuminé  par  un  grand  coup  de  foudre  doré”  ( Cinq  Grandes  Odes). 
Of  course,  only  men  of  an  intense  and  ardent  nature  are  susceptible  of  the 
fire  of  divine  grace.  Faith  necessitates  a  predisposition  to  passionate  living, 
a  “jeune  cœur  comblé  de  désirs.”  The  apparent  intention  of  trying  to 
force  his  vision  of  the  world  upon  the  reader  stems  from  the  conviction 
that  he  has  been  chosen  by  God  and  that  therefore  he  knows  what  he  has 
to  say.  He  has  a  mission  to  explicate,  which  is  to  lead  humanity  back  to 
the  certitude  in  a  personal  God: 

Vous  m’avez  appelé  par  man  nom. 

Comme  quelqu’un  qui  le  connaît,  vous  m’avez  choisi  entre  tous  ceux 
de  mon  âge.  ( Cinq  Grandes  Odes ) 

And,  as  if  he  intended  to  repay  God  for  His  gift,  as  if  he  wished  to  express 
his  reconnaissance”,  Claudel  attempts  to  magnify  Him  by  praising  His 
creatures  and  by  comprehending  them  in  his  works  of  art. 

The  life  of  a  poet  illuminated  by  faith  is  also  replete  with  acts  of  creation, 
lhe  universe  is  reborn  as  the  poet  contemplates  it,  in  the  sense  that,  as 
the  poet  perceives  in  the  universe  a  divine  plan  and  as  he  discovers  and 
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understands  he  is  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  creation,  the  universe  ac¬ 
quires  then  an  additional  existence.  The  light  that  illumines  the  poet 
shines  at  the  same  time  upon  all  things,  and  reveals  their  innermost  essence 
and  their  relatedness  to  other  things.  As  he  names  the  entities  of  concrete 
reality,  the  poet  defines  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  hierarchy  of  beings; 
he  transfers  them  from  the  domain  of  the  sensible  to  the  domain  of  the 
intelligible;  that  is,  he  assigns  to  them  a  meaning  and,  ideally,  he  confers 
to  them  a  new  life: 

Ainsi  quand  tu  parles ,  <5  poète,  dans  une  énumération  délectable 

Proférant  de  chaque  chose  le  nom, 

Comme  un  père  tu  l’appelles  mystérieusement  dans  son  principe,  et 
selon  que  jadis 

Tu  participas  à  sa  création,  tu  coopères  à  son  existence! 

( Cinq  Grandes  Odes ) 

Poetic  creation  partakes  of  divine  creation  in  that  the  poet  realizes  the 
life  content  of  things  and  determines  their  place  and  activity  in  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  whole. 

To  know  something,  to  bring  to  light  its  fundamental  principle,  to  be 
aware  of  its  relationship  to  other  things,  is  to  give  it  birth.  In  his  Art 
poétique,  Claudel  connects  the  terms  of  “naissance”  and  “connaissance.” 
The  poet  believes  that  God  has  not  created  the  universe  once  for  all  but 
that  He  recreates  it  at  every  instant  of  eternity.  Not  an  initial  impulse, 
but  a  sustained  intervention  of  God  animates  the  universe.  All  the  beings 
in  the  universe  are  affected  by  this  repeated  creative  pulsation  and  oscillate 
according  to  their  own  particular  frequency,  each  oscillation  representing 
a  rebirth.  But  the  poet  also  believes  that  no  being  exists  in  a  self-sufficient 
isolation.  There  is  the  Cosmos  but  no  microcosmos.  Each  being  participates 
in  the  general  life  of  the  universe;  each  successive  “naissance”  is  a  “co- 
naissance.”  To  exist  is  to  feel  the  vibration  of  other  beings  and  to  propagate 
one’s  own.  To  use  a  scientific  analogy,  Claudel’s  universe  is  a  system  of 
charged  particles,  each  with  its  own  field  of  force  influencing  the  field  of 
force  of  contiguous  particles.  As  a  result,  each  particle  affects  the  position 
and  activity  of  all  the  particles  in  the  system.  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
each  particle  acts  on  and  reacts  to  all  the  other  particles  a  sort  of  unified, 
continuous  system  comes  into  being.  Man,  too,  participates  in  the  network 
of  forces  that  animate  the  universe.  But  to  the  exception  of  other  beings, 
although  he  cannot  escape  their  “compresence,”  man  is  free  to  regulate 
his  participation  in  the  fife  of  the  whole;  moreover,  he  is  aware  of  the 
rhythm  of  creation  and  is  conscious  of  the  forces  operating  around  him  or 
originating  from  him,  so  that  he  has  a  “connaissance”  of  his  “co-naissance.” 

The  preceding  considerations  are  strikingly  reminiscent  of  Dante.  An 
old  commonplace  has  it  that,  of  the  three  “cantiche”  of  The  Divine  Comedy, 
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Inferno  is  the  most  dramatic.  If  we  define  drama  as  conflict  then  the  com¬ 
monplace  misrepresents  Dante’s  intentions  and  falsifies  the  metaphysical 
principles  basic  to  his  vision  of  the  world.  Conflict  necessitates  opposing 
forces,  but  these  do  not  exist  in  any  of  the  “cantiche”  taken  separately. 
We  have  to  admit  that,  like  all  great  poetry,  Dante’s  poem  contemplates 
the  eternal  human  drama  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  desire  and  reality,  of  spirit 
and  flesh,  but  this  assertion  results  from  a  consideration  of  the  entire  poem 
and  not  from  one  of  its  parts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  assertion  is  valid 
only  in  retrospect,  in  the  sense  that  the  drama  has  been  enacted  prior  to 
Dante’s  contemplation  of  it;  there  is  and  there  can  be  no  conflict  in  Dante’s 
realms  of  being,  because  they  manifest  in  categorical  terms,  the  definitive 
judgment  of  a  just  God.  Conflict  exists  in  Dante,  the  pilgrim,  but  not  in 
the  worlds  he  visits;  there,  all  sort  of  conflict  has  been  resolved.  Moreover, 
absence  of  drama  characterizes  the  damned  ones,  in  that  they  have  not 
participated  in  the  earthly  drama  of  good  and  evil  ;  they  have  denied  them¬ 
selves  a  life  of  redeeming  struggle,  a  life  of  painful  ascent  towards  truth 
and  true  happiness;  in  short,  they  have  foregone  the  pilgrimage  that  Dante 
undertook.  And  if  we  have  drama  to  imply  free  activity,  then  Hell  is  again 
the  negation  of  drama.  It  is  symbolical  and  significant  that  Dante  should 
immobilize  his  sinners  in  rigid  gestures.  Having  suppressed  their  principle 
of  free  agency,  they  act  mechanically,  in  the  manner  of  automatons.  Sinners 
will  only  once  in  their  lifetime  and  that  is  when,  at  the  instigation  of  a 
temptation,  they  choose  to  walk  the  road  of  sin;  from  then  on  their  degen¬ 
erate  passion,  responding  to  temptations  that  have  become  habituated, 
dominates  them  and  makes  them  act  in  a  definite  pattern.  Being  confined 
to  one  possibility  in  life,  they  lack  Claudel’s  all-inclusive,  forever-unfolding 
passion  of  the  universe.  For  these  reasons  Dante  makes  Hell  static  and 
imbeds  sinners  in  the  earth  or  in  ice.  Even  in  the  circle  of  lust  the  sinful  ones 
do  not  move  of  themselves  but  are  being  carried  by  the  wind,  enchained  in  a 
rigid  embrace. 

Those  who  prefer  Inferno  to  Paradiso  point  out  that  sinners  stand  out 
individually  and  that  saints  are  not  well  delimited.  The  observation  is 
correct,  but  it  overlooks  the  reason  for  the  difference.  Sin  is  an  act  of  isola¬ 
tion  and  defiance;  it  is  a  refusal  to  participate  in  the  divine  order,  a  refusal 
to  follow  one’s  nature  and  to  move  with  the  rest  of  creation  towards  God. 
Sinners  assert  their  independence  and  self-sufficient  particularity,  hence 
they  have  to  have  precise  contours.  Saints,  instead,  by  not  setting  them¬ 
selves  up  as  separate  entities,  contribute  to  the  harmonious  working  of  the 
Cosmos.  Saints  are  all  alike  because  perfection  can  only  be  one  ;  sinners  are 
different  from  each  other  because  imperfections  are  many.  This  also  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  passage  from  one  circle  of  Hell  to  another  is  abrupt  and 
complete  and  why  continuity  marks  the  transition  from  a  sphere  of  Heaven 
to  the  upper  one. 
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To  the  ice  and  darkness  of  Hell  the  poet  counterposes  the  activity  and 
light  of  Heaven;  here  life  is  as  dynamic  as  it  is  in  Claudel’s  universe.  This 
dynamic  quality  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  agreement  of  particular  actions 
with  the  general  motion  of  the  whole,  as  when  the  blessed  dance  and  sing 
to  the  music  of  the  spheres.  They  all  sing  their  particular  melody  and  dance 
to  their  particular  rhythm;  but  the  various  melodies  form  a  harmonious 
composition  and  the  rhythms  a  eurhythmy,  just  as  in  Claudel’s  universe 
all  the  vibrations  produce  a  concord.  All  this  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Thomistic  doctrines  of  efficient  causality,  teleology,  and  the  universal  pene¬ 
tration  of  created  causation  by  divine  causation,  which  Dante  and  Claudel 
adopted,  and  which  explicitly  call  for  a  universe  in  which,  while  all  the 
parts  are  moved  by  one  primary  agency  and  energy,  yet  each  part  unfolds 
its  specific  energy  and  action. 

The  blessed  ones  aspire  to  God  at  the  same  time  that  they  participate  in 
His  essence,  love.  They  continue  to  desire  even  after  their  desire  has  been 
fulfilled.  They  have  a  “concreata  e  perpetüa  sete  del  deiforme  regno.” 
( Paradiso ,  Canto  II,  19-20)  If  one  may  appropriate  Char’s  definition  of 
poetry,  the  life  of  the  blessed  souls  “est  l’amour  réalisé  du  désir  demeuré 
désir.”  They  have  what  they  desire  and  desire  what  they  have,  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  precisely  what  they  have  that  repeatedly  enflâmes  their  desire. 
Something  analogous  can  be  said  of  their  determinate  will.  When  Piccarda 
confesses  to  Dante:  “E’n  la  sua  volontade  è  nostra  pace,”  {Paradiso, 
Canto  III,  85)  she  does  not  mean  that  the  spirits  of  Heaven  have  ceased 
to  will.  Theirs  is  a  peace  of  mind  that  does  not  result  from  a  blind  subjection 
to  God’s  will;  it  results  from  the  identity  of  human  will  and  divine  will. 
Moreover,  they  have  not  chosen  a  righteous  existence  once  for  all,  they 
continue  to  approve  of  their  choice  at  every  instant  of  eternity.  Like  Clau¬ 
del,  the  blessed  spirits  derive  happiness  from  their  realization  that  there  is 
an  order  in  the  universe  and  from  their  awareness  that  they  conform  to 
this  order: 

...  Le  cose  tutte  quante 

hanno  ordine  tra  loro,  e  questo  è  forma 

che  Vuniverso  a  Dio  fa  simigliante. 

{Paradiso,  Canto  I,  103-105) 

Li  nostri  affetti  che  solo  infiammati 
son  nel  piacer  de  lo  Spirito  Santo, 
letizian  del  suo  ordine  formati. 

{Paradiso,  Canto  III,  52-54) 

A  continually  replenished  desire,  a  continually  objectified  will,  an  almost 
sensual  apprehension  of  blessedness,  and  a  joyful  acceptance  of  one’s  role 
in  the  general  motion  of  entire  creation,  an  acceptance  coupled  to  knowl¬ 
edge,  defines  heavenly  life. 
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Both  Dante  and  Claudel  recognize  the  existence  of  design  amid  God’s 
inexhaustible  creation,  which  is  the  source  of  their  poetry.  Claudel,  though, 
seems  to  be  so  anxious  to  grasp  all  the  signs  of  the  revelation  that  come  to 
him  in  repeated  flashes  that  he  neglects  to  order  them  and  give  them  form, 
and  so  make  them  apprehensible  to  all: 

Mon  désir  est  d’etre  le  r assembleur  de  la  terre  de  Dieu!  Comme  Christophe 
Colomb  quand  il  mit  à  la  voile, 

Sa  pensée  n’était  pas  de  trouver  une  terre  nouvelle, 

Mais  dans  ce  cœur  plein  de  sagesse  la  passion  de  la  limite  et  de  la  sphère 
calculée  de  parfaire  l’éternel  horizon. 

{Cinq  Grandes  Odes ) 

Claudel  feels  that  the  poet’s  function  is  to  bring  things  together  and  show 
their  connection  to  God,  who  continually  recreates  them.  It  is  through 
God,  as  the  prime  and  common  cause,  that  things  acquire  order.  The  poet, 
in  moments  of  grace  is  so  conscious  of  the  immanence  of  God,  that  it  is 
useless  for  him  to  arrange  things  or  have  recourse  to  analysis  and  syn¬ 
thesis;  it  is  enough  for  him  to  present  them  in  the  original  living  state  he 
perceives  them.  The  whole  creation  is  penetrated  by  God,  that  is,  it  has  its 
own  proper  pre-established  order;  therefore  the  poet  would  be  falsifying  it 
by  creating  a  logical  or  artistic  one: 

0  rimeur  Florentin!  nous  ne  te  suivrons  point,  pas  après  pas,  dans 
ton  investigation, 

Descendant,  montant  jusqu’au  ciel,  descendant  jusque  dans  l’Enfer, 

Comme  celui  qui  assurant  un  pied  sur  le  sol  logique  avance  l’autre  en 
une  ferme  enjambée. 

Et  comme  quand  en  automne  on  marche  dans  des  flaques  de  petits 
oiseaux, 

Les  ombres  et  les  images  par  tourbillons  s’élèvent  sous  ton  pas  suscitateur! 

Rien  de  tout  cela!  toute  route  à  suivre  nous  ennuie!  toute  échelle  à  escalader! 

O  mon  âme!  le  poème  n’est  point  fait  de  ces  lettres  que  je  plante  comme 
des  clous,  mais  du  blanc  qui  reste  sur  le  papier. 

0  mon  âme,  il  ne  faut  concerter  aucun  plan!  6  mon  âme  sauvage,  il  faut 
nous  tenir  libres  et  prêts, 

Comme  les  immenses  bandes  fragiles  d’hirondelles  quand  sans  voix 
retentit  l’appel  automnal! 

{Cinq  Grandes  Odes ) 

The  thought  of  Claudel  is  not  channeled  by  logic;  it  jumps  from  one  image 
or  object  to  another.  It  is  the  reader’s  task  to  find  the  invisible  links  that 
the  white  paper  symbolizes. 

In  order  to  embrace  entire  creation  in  his  poems,  Claudel  attempts  to 
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grasp  individually  all  the  particular  things  he  encounters;  hence  enumera¬ 
tion  is  his  favorite  device.  Dante,  to  attain  the  same  end,  creates  poetic 
characters,  that  is,  imaginative  class  concepts  which,  in  spite  of  their 
universality,  retain  concreteness.  He  reduces  to  them  as  to  a  model  or  ideal 
portrait  all  of  their  members.  This  is  to  say  that,  if  both  poets  take  man’s 
experience  of  himself  and  of  the  world  as  the  basis  for  their  poetry,  Claudel 
seems  to  present  all  his  experiences,  while  Dante  groups  them  and  extracts 
from  them  their  essence  in  order  to  express  the  universal  of  which  Aristotle 
made  the  central  notion  of  his  A.rs  poetica.  Dante  does  not  transfer  to  his 
works  of  art  a  hypocrite,  a  traitor,  a  martyr;  he  creates  the  hypocrite,  the 
traitor,  the  martyr  who  does  not  resemble  any  actual  hypocrite,  traitor, 
martyr,  but  in  whom  every  hypocrite,  every  traitor,  every  martyr  can 
recognize  himself.  Dante  does  not  describe  various  experiences  of  hypocrisy, 
treachery,  martyrdom;  he  gives  a  synthetic  representation  of  them.  In 
the  words  of  Claudel,  “il  a  compris  que  dans  ce  monde  visible  nous  ne 
voyons  pas  des  êtres  complets,  mais,  selon  le  mot  de  l’apotre  Saint  Jacques, 
‘un  certain  commencement  de  la  créature,’  des  signes  passagers  dont  le  sens 
éternel  nous  échappe.  Il  a  essayé  de  donner  du  temps  au  milieu  duquel  il 
était  placé  une  histoire  complète,  traçant  la  figure  définitive  qu’il  forme 
depuis  les  origines  contingentes  jusqu’aux  résultats  incommutables  au  sein 
de  la  sagesse  de  Dieu.”  (. Introduction  à  un  poème  sur  Dante )  Again,  if 
Dante  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  particulars  scattered  in  the 
universe  and  combines  them  in  imaginative  types,  Claudel  contents  himself 
with  an  enumeration  of  them  and  thinks  that  by  finding  analogies  he  has 
unified  them. 

Claudel  advises:  “Réunis  mystérieusement,  poète,  ces  choses  qui  gémis¬ 
sent  d’être  séparées”  ( Ode  jubilaire  pour  le  600e  anniversaire  de  la  mort  de 
Dante).  But  if  Claudel  succeeds  by  sheer  emotional  intensity,  the  unity  he 
affirms  remaining  obscure  to  our  understanding,  Dante  succeeds  through 
the  cooperation  of  his  imagination  and  reason.  And  this  is  not  to  say  that 
the  unity  of  The  Divine  Comedy  is  merely  structural;  it  is  also  organic,  as 
evidenced  by  the  reduction  of  all  manifestations  of  being  to  love.  Dante 
defines  love  as  the  impulse  of  a  desire,  in  the  manner  of  Plato,  and  makes 
all  beings  move  towards  a  cause  or  principle  that  attracts  them  and  that 
corresponds  to  their  particular  desire: 

Ne  Vordine  ch’io  dico  sono  accline 
tutte  nature,  per  diverse  sorti, 
più  al  principio  loro  e  men  vicine; 
onde  si  muovono  a  diversi  porti 
per  lo  gran  mar  de  Vessere,  e  ciascuna 
con  istinto  a  lei  dato  che  la  porti. 
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Vero  è  che  come  forma  non  s’accorda 
moite  fïate  a  l’intenzion  de  l’arte, 
perch’ a  risponder  la  materia  è  sorda, 
cosi  da  questo  corso  si  diparte 
talor  la  creatura,  c’ha  podere 
di  piegar,  cosi  pinta,  in  altra  parte. 

(. Paradiso ,  Canto  I,  109-132) 

All  the  souls  in  the  worlds  of  Dante  have  directed  their  course  towards  and 
reached  a  harbor  that  promised  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  true  in  some 
cases,  and  false  in  others.  And  it  is  love,  in  all  its  forms,  that  impels  and 
controls  their  motion.  Hence  the  unity  that  belongs  to  the  world,  as  en¬ 
visaged  by  Dante,  is  more  akin  to  the  unity  of  an  organism  than  to  that 
of  a  mechanism  or  structure.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  power  to  activate  a 
machine,  but  love  is  necessary  to  move  an  organism.  It  should  be  added 
that  love,  which  for  Dante  is  the  condition  itself  of  life,  is  always  palpable 
and  objectified,  and,  as  such,  different  from  Claudel’s  pulsation,  a  state  of 
intensity  and  full  potentiality  which  somehow  never  actualizes  itself. 

Claudel  and  Dante  are  animated  by  high  hopes,  hopes  that  do  not  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  partaking  in  the  joys  and  griefs  of  life  and  from  admiring 
the  multifarious  and  rich  facets  of  the  universe,  from  singing  the  glory  of 
visible  creation.  Although  they  aspire  to  a  transcendent  realm,  they  fill 
their  poetry  with  the  life  of  this  world  and  a  strong  sentiment  of  worldly 
things,  as  if  to  suggest  that  they  wished  to  transplant  and  to  eternalize 
this  world  in  the  transcendent  one: 

Aucune  chose  n’est  trop  pour  rendre  gloire  à  Dieu. 

L  Enfer  même  qu’on  t’a  permis  de  regarder  comme  le  reste  est  une  louange. 

Un  peu  de  la  terre  de  Florence  à  mes  pieds,  je  l’ai  emporté  dans  les  deux. 

( Ode  jubilaire) 

The  pure  light  of  Dante’s  Heaven  continually  flashes  to  the  world  of  exist¬ 
ence  below,  and  what  these  flashes  reveal  is  something  that  could  enrich 
Heaven  itself.  For  Dante  Heaven  is  an  extension  of  this  world.  And  when 
m  the  Vita  Nuova,  he  frequently  explains  that  Heaven  is  imperfect  because 
of  the  absence  of  a  mortal  but  beautiful  creature  like  Beatrice,  he  means  it. 

e  is  not  indulging  in  a  mere  hyperbole  to  express  the  beauty,  perfection 
and  fullness  of  his  love.  And,  in  spite  of  the  assertions  of  certain  Dante 
scholars,  Beatrice  is  a  fleshy  and  earthly  being: 

Degli  occhi  suoi,  come  ch’ella  li  mova, 

escono  spirti  d’amore  inflammati 

che  feron  gli  occhi  a  qual  che  allor  la  guati. 
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Moreover,  no  man  can  look  at  her  lips  without  being  tempted  to  kiss  them. 
What  distinguishes  her  from  other  women  is  that  she  possesses  an  intuition 
of  divine  love  and  that  she  suggests  heavenly  blessedness.  Claudel  fully 
understands  this  and  makes  Beatrice  say:  “Si  d’abord  tu  ne  l’avais  vu 
dans  mes  yeux,  est-ce  que  tu  aurais  eu  tellement  besoin  du  Ciel?”  ( Ode 
jubilaire)  The  poet  perceives  in  exterior  reality,  in  the  eyes  of  Beatrice,  the 
mystery  of  his  soul  and  existence,  but  also  the  solution  of  the  mystery  and 
the  point  of  departure  for  a  journey  to  the  Love  that  animates  the  material 
world. 

Dante’s  and  Claudel’s  endless  peregrinations  through  the  realms  of 
existence  symbolize  their  search  for  truth  and  reflect  their  hope  of  receiving 
illumination  from  the  outside.  For  them  the  contemplation  of  earthly 
beauty  suggests  in  man’s  soul  and  explains  eternal  Beauty:  “Nulle  chose 
n’est  inutile  puisqu’elle  sert  à  expliquer  le  Paradis”  {Ode  jubilaire).  They 
contemplate  even  what  is  lowest  in  the  hierarchy  of  being,  because  God’s 
essence  is  present  everywhere  and  in  everything.  Even  what  is  most  igno¬ 
minious  facilitates  the  ascent  to  the  Supreme  Being  and  is  necessary  to  a 
full  comprehension  of  Him.  Every  point  of  arrival  represents  a  point  of 
departure  in  one’s  march  towards  the  Infinite.  It  is  essential  to  know  what 
is  simple  and  what  is  near  in  order  to  know  what,  is  complex  and  distant. 
They  consider  the  work  of  art  proper  to  the  execution  of  such  a  plan. 

The  poet  values  all  existence;  he  sees  and  captures  the  beautiful  and  the 
ugly,  the  sublime  and  the  base.  It  is  as  difficult  for  the  poet  to  shun  or  de¬ 
spise  any  kind  of  existence  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  Creator  to  select  or 
discard  things  : 

Ces  choses  que  Dieu  tout  de  meme  a  faites,  c'est  difficile  de  les  prendre 
en  mépris. 

C’est  difficile  pour  César  de  lâcher  le  monde  et  c’est  plus  difficile  encore 
pour  le  poète. 

{Ode  jubilaire) 

Let  us  allow  Benedetto  Croce  to  condemn  from  his  library  “il  peccaminoso 
Claudel,  Eschilo  da  boulevard,”  and  let  us  admit  that  it  is  no  great  contra¬ 
diction  and  paradox  that  great  souls,  like  Augustine,  Dante,  Donne,  Claudel, 
should  cling  vigorously  to  the  earth  even  in  their  rejection  or  avowed 
transcendence  of  it.  Not  only  is  this  the  manifestation  of  a  hidden  skepti¬ 
cism  about  the  revelation  of  an  otherworldly  existence,  it  is  also  and  mainly 
the  expression  of  their  passionateness.  As  they  all  seem  to  recognize,  the 
impulses  that  lead  to  God  are  the  same  as  those  that  lead  to  Satan.  It  is  not 
faith  that  makes  saints,  it  is  the  saint  that  makes  faith.  And  what  distin¬ 
guishes  the  saint  is  passion  for  plenitude  of  living.  That  they  are  reluctant 
to  reject  and  abandon  the  physical  world  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  all  four 
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of  them  look  forward  to  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  after  a  final  judgment, 
with  great  expectation  : 

Il  est  écrit  que  nous  ressusciterons  dans  nos  membres  et  dans  nos  yeux , 
dans  nos  entrailles  et  dans  nos  sens, 

Et  que  notre  âme  à  l’appel  de  Dieu  refera  ce  corps  qu’elle  lui  doit. 

{Ode  jubilaire) 

Claudel  frequently  alludes  to  and  places  himself  close  to  the  author  of 
The  Divine  Comedy,  probably  with  the  intent  of  measuring  himself  and 
ascertaining  to  what  extent  he  can  claim  to  be  Dante’s  successor,  that  is  the 
supreme  Catholic  poet  of  his  time.  Claudel  himself,  though,  admits  that 
his  poetry  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  Dante.  What  they  have  in 
common  is  their  acceptance  of  Christian  dogmas,  their  conception  of  the 
poet  as  a  mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  their  “catholicité,”  that  is, 
“la  passion  de  l’univers.”  But  in  spite  of  their  similar  natural  passionateness, 
they  are  different  in  temperament,  hence  the  difference  in  their  poetry. 
As  a  man  who  is  able  to  subdue  his  strong  passions,  Dante  is  intense  and 
vigorous  in  expression.  As  a  man  wTho  has  analyzed  and  comprehended 
them,  he  is  exact  in  his  interpreting.  And  as  a  man  who  is  interested  in  their 
essential  element  and  not  in  their  accessory  manifestations,  he  is  terse. 
Claudel,  instead,  is  prolix  in  the  expression  of  his  equally  strong  passions 
not  possessing  the  power  to  control  them  : 

O  mon  âme  impatiente,  pareille  à  l’aigle  sans  art!  comment  ferions-nous 
pour  ajuster  aucun  vers ?  à  l’aigle  qui  ne  sait  pas  faire  son  nid  même? 

Que  mon  vers  ne  soit  rien  d’esclave!  mais  tel  que  l’aigle  marin  qui  s’est 
jeté  sur  un  grand  poisson, 

Et  l’on  ne  voit  rien  qu’un  éclatant  tourbillon  d’ailes  et  l’éclaboussement 
de  l’écume! 

Mais  vous  ne  m’abandonnerez  point,  ô  Muses  modératrices. 

{Cinq  Grandes  Odes ) 

By  his  assertion,  Dante  has  Minerva,  Apollo,  and  all  the  Muses  assist 
him  in  the  composition  of  his  poem.  Claudel,  too,  appeals  to  certain  muses, 
but  they  are  minor  deities.  Claudel’s  “Muses  modératrices”  are  frail 
creatures  incapable  of  restraining  the  fury  of  a  “jeune  taureau.” 

Paris 


Art  and  Salvation  in  Rotrou’s  Le  Veritable 
Saint  Genest 

by  Robert  J.  Nelson 

O  F  LATE  MANY  ARE  BEGINNING  to  consider  Jean  Rotrou 
(1609-1650)  a  worthy  companion  for  the  great  three  of  seventeenth- 
century  French  dramatic  literature:  Corneille,  Molière,  Racine.1  He  is 
the  author  of  some  thirty  plays,  the  majority  tragicomedies,  the  preval- 
ing  form  of  the  tempestuous  period  in  which  he  wrote.  The  violence  and 
scope  of  his  conceptions  make  one  think  of  Elizabethan  revenge  tragedy 
and  his  Venceslas  (1647),  in  particular,  is  a  bloody  piece  in  the  best 
marlovian  tradition.  Murder,  lust,  treachery,  ambition  are  favorite 
themes  of  his  work,  and  since  they  are  often  expressed  in  an  elegant, 
“conceited”  style,  the  resulting  tension  of  form  and  content  has  led  some 
critics  to  describe  his  theater  as  baroque.  Certainly,  as  in  much  baroque 
art,  the  contradiction  between  appearance  and  reality  is  a  constant  prob¬ 
lem  confronting  his  characters.  Indeed,  this  contradiction  extends  to 
the  man  himself,  for  behind  the  appearance  of  the  bloody  plays  lay  the 
reality  of  the  deeply  religious  man.  It  is  not  surprising,  then  that  in  Le 
Véritable  Saint  Genest  (1645)2 3  the  subject  of  the  actor  who  becomes  con¬ 
verted  through  his  acting  should  prove  doubly  irresistible  to  him:  as  both 
practising  dramatist  and  practising  Catholic. 

A  play  about  Adrien,  the  trusted  officer  of  Maximin’s  retinue  who  was 
converted  while  carrying  out  a  persecution  against  the  Christians,  is  to  be 
presented  as  a  diversion  for  the  co-emperors,  Maximin  and  Dioclétien. 
During  the  scenes  which  occur  before  the  appearance  of  Genest,  Dio¬ 
clétien,  the  footsoldier  become  emperor,  provides  in  his  own  career  an 
ironic  parallel  with  that  of  the  actor  : 

Et  moi-même ,  enfin ,  moi ,  qui  de  naissance  obscure, 

Dois  mon  sceptre  à  moi-même  et  rien  à  la  nature, 

1  The  Revue  d’histoire  littéraire  de  la  France,  50e  année  (1950),  No.  4  contains  a 
symposium  on  Rotrou,  featuring  articles  by  such  outstanding  scholars  as  Raymond 

Lebègue  and  Jacques  Scherer. 

3  For  all  but  a  few  references  I  have  used  J ean  Rotrou’ s  11  Suint  Genest  and  Ven- 
ceslas”,  ed.  Thomas  Frederick  Crane  (Boston:  Ginn,  1907),  which  contains  a  com¬ 
prehensive  review  of  criticism  of  the  play  through  the  nineteenth  century  as  well  as 
a  partial  comparison  with  Spanish  and  Latin  sources.  For  a  more  recent  coverage, 
see  Jean  Rotrou:  “Le  Véritable  Saint  Genest ”,  ed.  R.  W.  Ladborough  (Cambridge 
University  Press,  1954). 
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N’ ai-je  pas  lieu  de  croire,  en  cet  illustre  rang, 

Le  mérite  dans  l’homme  et  non  pas  dans  le  rang, 

D’avoir  à  qui  l’accroît  fait  part  de  ma  puissance, 

Et  choisi  la  personne,  et  non  pas  la  naissance. 

(I.  iii-) 

From  lowly  footsoldier  to  emperor — even  as  Genest  will  pass  from  lowly 
actor  to  saint.  Of  course,  before  becoming  a  saint,  Genest  himself  syco- 
phantically  shares  the  worldly  values  of  the  Emperors.  The  Genest  who 
discusses  with  the  Emperor  the  virtues  of  various  plays  is  clearly  pagan, 
a  professional  actor  seeking  only  to  please,  a  Genest  for  whom  the  playing 
of  a  Christian  martyr  is  nothing  more  than  play.  Agreeing  to  present 
The  Martyrdom  of  Adrian”  for  which  he  has  already  gained  some  fame, 
the  actor  tells  the  court: 

Elle  sera  sans  peine 

Si  votre  nom,  Seigneur,  nous  est  libre  en  la  scène 
Et  la  mort  d’Adrien,  l’un  de  ces  obstinés, 

Par  vos  derniers  arrêts  naguère  condamnés 
Vous  sera  figuré  avec  un  art  extrême, 

Et  si  peu  différent  de  la  vérité  même 
Que  vous  nous  avoûrez  de  cette  liberté 
Ou  César  à  César  sera  représenté, 

Et  que  vous  douterez  si,  dans  Nicomédie, 

Vous  verrez  l’effet  même  ou  bien  la  comédie. 

(I.v.) 

Even  when  he  presents  the  play-within-a-play  “front  and  center,”  so  to 
speak,  Rotrou  never  lets  his  spectator  forget  the  contrasting  irony  of  the 
conversion  within  the  diversion.  The  peripheral  scenes  of  each  act  of  Le 
Véritable  Saint  Genest  revert  to  the  on-stage  spectators  or  else  to  the 
actors  of  the  “Martyrdom”  in  their  off-stage  roles;  the  inner  play  begins 
in  Act  II  only  after  a  long  series  of  scenes  backstage  where  we  see  Genest 
try  to  persuade  the  actress  Marcelle,  who  is  to  be  his  on-stage  wife,  to 
put  real  feeling  into  her  role;  and  still  in  II  just  before  Genest  goes  on¬ 
stage  he  has  a  premonition  about  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  he  is  to 
speak  only  in  derision;  at  the  end  of  III  the  spectators  hasten  backstage 
to  congratulate  him  on  the  force  of  his  performance;  Act  III  begins  with 
the  spectators  discussing  the  performance  and  ends  with  Genest  breaking 
out  of  character  in  order  to  complain  about  a  noisy  crowd  which  disturbs 
e  performance;  Act  IV  begins  with  the  announcement  that  the  dis¬ 
turbance  has  been  quelled  and  it  is  in  this  fourth  act  of  the  overall  play 
at  the  inner  play  comes  to  an  end  with  the  actor’s  conversion.  Finally 
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there  is  a  long  fifth  act  in  which  the  spotlight  falls  exclusively  on  the 
members  of  the  court.  The  entire  play  is  a  constant,  skillful  shifting  from 
one  plane  of  action  to  the  other,  from  one  scale  of  values  to  the  other. 

Details  of  language  enforce  this  structural  contrast  between  the 
worldly  court  and  the  otherworldly  subject  of  the  play  given  before  it. 
“En  cet  acte,”  Dioclétien  tells  Maximin  at  the  end  of  Act  Two,  “Genest 
à  mon  gré  se  surpasse.”  The  key  words  here  are  rich  in  double  meaning: 
acte  is  at  once  a  theatrical  and  religious  term  (for  example,  “Actes  des 
Apôtres”),  and  though  it  is  surely  only  the  profane  sense  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  intends,  the  spectator  of  Rotrou’s  play  cannot  fail  to  grasp  the 
irony  involved.  Again,  Genest  is  surely  surpassing  himself  on-stage  in  a 
double  sense:  both  as  actor  and  as  person,  for,  troubled  by  the  lines  he 
says  as  Adrien,  he  is  passing  beyond  his  old  self  into  a  newer  self.  And 
Rotrou  seems  to  underline  the  religious  sense  of  the  Emperor’s  words, 
when  Maximin  replies:  “Il  ne  se  peut  rien  feindre  avecque  plus  de  grâce.” 
“Grâce”  could  not  be  more  ironic  on  the  lips  of  this  persecutor  of  the 
Christian,  for  it  is  indeed  Christian  grace  which  is  enabling  the  actor  to 
surpass  himself  in  this  act. 

Naturally,  the  contradiction  between  appearance  and  reality  is  brought 
out  most  strongly  in  the  playing  of  the  “Martyrdom  of  Adrien.”  Genest 
reacts  to  this  role  in  a  way  that  the  other  actors  do  not.  Marcelle,  for 
example,  who  is  to  play  Genest’s  wife  Natalie,  cannot  understand 
Genest’s  exhortation  that  she  try  to  bring  greater  feeling  to  the  role  of 
the  Christian  wife.  Unlike  Diderot’s  unmoved  actor,  Marcelle  is  openly 
hostile  to  the  sentiments  of  Natalie,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  she  feels  in¬ 
capable  of  playing  the  role  well.  Little  more  than  a  coquette,  she  cannot 
in  her  simple  materialism  “rendre  touchante  une  femme  crédule  /  Qui 
mieux  qu’un  bel  époux  préfère  un  sot  trépas.”  When  Genest  appeals  to 
her  in  the  name  of  a  subtle  esthetic  of  acting-by-analogy  from  her  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  her  essentially  anti-paradoxical  spirit  prevents  her  from 
meeting  him  more  than  half-way  :  granted  that  she  might  even  have  been 
willing  to  have  suffered  death  for  a  cherished  object,  “Certes  je  n’aurais 
pas  au  milieu  des  supplices  /  Savouré  les  douleurs  comme  autant  de 
délices.”  When  Genest  persists  in  his  appeals,  Marcelle  warns  him 
against  running  the  risk  of  attributing  any  greatness  of  soul  to  the 
Christians;  she  shrewdly  observes  that  the  Christian  blood  which  the 
Emperor  has  made  flow  has  already  brought  them  too  much  honor.  In 
defending  the  pagan  and  worldly  values  of  her  masters,  the  actress 
states  one  side  of  the  debate  which  will  henceforth  trouble  the  acting  of 
Genest.3  The  other  side  is  heard  in  the  voice  of  the  angel  telling  Genest 

3 1  have  based  this  discussion  of  Marcelle  on  the  scene  from  Saint  Genest  recently 
authenticated  by  Jacques  Scherer  in  “Une  scène  inédite  de  ‘Saint  Genest’,”  RHL, 
50è  année  (1950),  No.  4,  395-403. 
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that  he  will  not  imitate  in  vain,  that  “ton  salut  ne  dépend  que  d’un  peu 
de  courage,  /  Et  Dieu  t’y  prêtera  la  main.” 

“The  Martyrdom  of  Adrien”  continues  the  debate:  the  Christian  side 
continues  to  be  heard  in  the  words  of  Adrien,  Natalie  and  their  mentor, 
the  aged  Anthime,  while  the  pagan  side  is  heard  in  the  on-stage  Maximin 
and  the  Roman  officer,  Flavie.  Nineteenth-century  critics  objected  both 
to  this  doubling  of  the  action  and  to  the  extreme  length  of  the  play- 
within-a-play  ;4  but  far  from  the  canons  of  the  well-made  play  and  imbued 
with  Pirandellian  notions  of  intertwined  actions,  we  can  appreciate  the 
great  skill  of  Rotrou’s  dramaturgy  in  this  connection.  By  reaching  back 
into  the  main  plot  for  the  source  of  his  secondary  plot,  Rotrou  not  only 
maintains  a  thread  between  the  two,  but  he  also  keeps  the  first  going  in 
forward  motion.  As  Genest  in  the  role  of  Adrien  listens  to  the  reproaches  of 
Flavie  and  the  impersonated  Maximin,  he  hears  the  charges  of  ingratitude 
and  disloyalty  which  the  off-stage  Maximin  would  surely  address  to  him 
should  he,  like  Adrien,  renounce  the  Roman  gods.  Genest’s  relationship  to 
the  Emperors  parallels  exactly  Adrien’s  before  his  conversion:  that  of  a 
trusted  servant  who  deals  with  the  Christians  only  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  Emperor’s  anti-Christian  policies.  The  play-within-a-play, 
constructed  as  a  flash-back,  thus  remains  present  and  moving,  and  logically 
continues  the  action  of  the  off-stage  events. 

The  intensity  with  which  he  listens  to  this  debate  accounts  for  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  force  of  Genest’s  acting:  “Dedans  cette  action,  (Genest)  passe  aux 
derniers  efforts  de  sa  profession.”  The  debate  ends  when  Genest  renounces 
the  profession  of  acting  for  a  profession  of  faith.  The  attentive  spectator 
catches  the  moment  of  conversion  even  before  Genest  explicitly  announces 
it:  at  that  moment  when  Genest-as- Adrien,  seemingly  still  in  character, 
turns  to  the  aged  Lentule  who  plays  Anthime,  and  addresses  his  fellow- 
player  by  his  off-stage  name: 

Ha!  Lentule!  en  l’ardeur  dont  mon  âme  est  pressée, 

Il  faut  lever  le  masque  et  t’ouvrir  ma  pensée: 

(IV.  v.) 

Filled  with  his  new  faith,  Genest  declares  it  openly: 

Adrien  a  parlé,  Genest  parle  à  son  tour. 

Ce  n  est  plus  Adrien,  c’est  Genest  qui  respire 

La  grace  du  bapteme  et  l’honneur  du  martyre ; .  .  . 

(IV.  v.) 

4  See,  for  example,  the  objections  of  Hippolyte  Parigot  cited  by  Crane,  “Introduc¬ 
tion,”  pp.  98-100. 
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There  is  no  longer  any  need  of  a  play-manuscript,  Genest  tells  his  discounte¬ 
nanced  fellow-players.  In  the  play  in  which  he  is  now  playing,  he  continues, 
an  angel  holds  the  script  and 

Ce  monde  périssable  et  sa  gloire  frivole 
Est  une  comédie  ou  j’ignorais  mon  rôle. 

J’ignorais  de  quel  feu  mon  cœur  devait  brûler ; 

Le  démon  me  dictait  quand  Dieu  voulait  parler ; 

Mais,  depuis  que  le  soin  d’un  esprit  angélique 
Me  conduit,  me  redresse  et  m’apprend  ma  réplique, 

J’ai  corrigé  mon  rôle,  et  le  démon  confus, 

M’en  voyant  mieux  instruit,  ne  me  suggère  plus. 

J’ai  pleuré  mes  péchés,  le  Ciel  a  vu  mes  larmes ; 

Dedans  cette  action  il  a  trouvé  des  charmes, 

M’a  départi  sa  grâce,  est  mon  approbateur 
Me  propose  des  prix,  et  m’a  fait  son  acteur. 

(IV.  vii.) 

The  professional  actor  uses  theater  language  in  order  to  explain  what  has 
happened  to  him:  life  is  a  stage,  God  and  the  Devil  rival  prompters,  the 
play’s  rewards  are  prizes,  etc.  By  dint  of  his  conversion,  Genest  restores 
much  of  the  original  meaning  to  this  figurative  language:  “dedans  cette 
action  ...  le  Ciel  .  .  .  m’a  fait  son  acteur.”  This  action  is  a  real  action, 
activity  and  not  pretense;  Genest  is  here  a  true  actor:  a  doer,  not  a  pre¬ 
tender.  But  the  effect  of  this  language  can  only  be  puzzling  to  the  ears  of 
the  unconverted  fellow-actors  and  spectators  of  the  court-play.  Realizing 
this,  Genest  must  underline  the  literal  sense  of  his  stage-language  in  order 
to  convince  his  hearers  that  his  conversion  has  been  a  real  one: 

Ce  n’est  plus  Adrien,  c’est  Genest  qui  s’exprime; 

Ce  jeu  n’est  plus  un  jeu,  mais  une  vérité 
Où  par  mon  action  je  suis  représenté, 

Où  moi-même,  l’objet  et  l’acteur  de  moi-même 
Purgé  de  mes  forfaits  par  l’eau  du  saint  baptême, 

Qu’une  céleste  main  m’a  daigné  conférer, 

Je  professe  une  loi  que  je  dois  déclarer. 

(IV.  vii.) 

The  “profession”  of  Genest  is  no  longer  esthetic,  but  religious.  The  dis¬ 
turbance  in  his  breast,  kindled  by  the  mysterious  voice  of  the  angel,  has 
come  to  an  end.  The  student  of  the  Renaissance  or  the  reader  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  discovers  in  the  language  of  the  converted  actor  familiar  themes.  As 
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with  Hamlet,  so  with  Genest:  a  play  has  confirmed  an  insight  into  reality; 
through  pretense  the  hero  has  found  a  basis  for  meaningful  action  where, 
before,  all  had  been  meaningless.  The  play  has  been  a  thing  with  which  to 
catch  a  conscience,  an  Hamletic  notion  particularly  apt  for  the  religious 
outcome  of  Genest’s  play.  “All  the  world’s  a  stage” — yet  Rotrou’s  actor 
invests  this  Shakespearean  notion  with  a  literalness  which  takes  him 
further  back  than  Shakespeare:  to  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy ,  to  the  notion  of 
life  as  a  great  play  of  which  God  is  the  author,  man  the  actor,  the  cosmos 
the  stage,  eternity  the  duration,  and  salvation  vs.  damnation  the  theme. 
The  mortal  phase  of  human  life  makes  up  but  one  act  of  this  larger  comedy, 
a  fact  which  explains  Rotrou’s  continuation  of  the  play  not  only  after 
Genest’s  conversion,  but  also  after  his  own  martyrdom.  A  century  ago, 
Sainte-Beuve  complained  that  Rotrou  missed  a  fitting  climax  to  his  play 
by  showing  the  other  actors  and  the  royal  spectators  apparently  unmoved 
by  Genest’s  conversion;  remembering  the  plethora  of  conversions  at  the 
end  of  Corneille’s  Polyeucte  (1640),  the  critic  would  have  Rotrou  convert 
everyone  else  in  his  play  as  well.6  Yet  Rotrou  would  have  only  sacrificed 
the  essential  irony  of  his  play:  that  the  others  should  be  unimpressed  by 
the  conversion  of  the  actor  gives  point  to  that  conversion.  Untouched  by 
the  gift  of  Divine  Grace,  the  actors  and  courtiers  remain  committed  to 
worldly  values. 

Through  his  own  conversion,  Genest  rejects  such  values  completely.  One 
implication  of  his  new-found  faith  is,  obviously,  that  he  must  no  longer 
play  Saints  in  derision.  But  more  drastically  still,  there  is  the  implication 
that  he  must  no  longer  play  at  all  —  be  it  even  in  praise  of  Saints.  The 
actor  must  give  up  the  theater  : 

Il  est  temps  maintenant  de  réjouir  les  anges, 

Il  est  temps  de  prétendre  à  des  prix  immortels, 

Il  est  temps  de  passer  du  théâtre  aux  autels. 

(IV.  vii.) 

The  worldly  theatre  is  a  fiction,  a  make-believe,  a  lie.  Though  perhaps 
not  sinful  in  themselves,  the  plays  of  that  theatre  distract  us  from  taking  a 
full  and  serious  part  in  the  infinitely  more  important  play  whose  rewards 
are  not  ephemeral  applause  and  mortal  happiness  but  eternal  salvation 
and  everlasting  glory.  The  esthetic  of  Le  Véritable  Saint  Genest  is  anti¬ 
esthetic.  According  to  the  insights  of  his  own  actor,  Rotrou  should  not 
have  dallied  with  Les  Sosies,  Amélie  or  any  of  his  earlier  plays.  For  these 
past  “sins”  the  playwright  can  be  forgiven,  naturally,  if  the  insights  of 
Saint  Genest  were  not  gained  until  the  moment  of  that  play’s  composition. 
Then,  however,  Rotrou  should  not  have  continued  to  write  such  worldly 

6  Port  Royal,  4  ed.  (Paris:  Hachette,  1878),  I,  169. 
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plays  as  Venceslas  (1647)  or  Cosroès  (1648).  Perhaps  even,  in  view  of  the 
“anti-esthetic”  of  Saint  Genest,  the  playwright  should  not  have  written 
Saint  Genest  itself.  This  paradox  reminds  modern  readers  of  Paul  Valéry ’s 
conviction  at  one  stage  of  his  poetic  development  that  the  artist  should 
not  create  works  of  art,  for  the  committment  to  paper  inevitably  involves 
esthetic  loss.  In  Rotrou’s  case,  however,  the  paradox  has  a  theological 
basis:  if  Le  Véritable  Saint  Genest  has  been  offered  only  to  please,  if,  like 
the  “Martyrdom  of  Adrien,”  it  is  a  mere  “divertissement,”  then  Rotrou 
should  also  heed  the  reproaches  Genest  addresses  to  himself  for  having 
“acted”  only  in  mockery  before  his  conversion. 

Yet,  the  view  of  the  theater  suggested  by  Rotrou’s  play  can  be  reconciled 
to  the  fact  of  the  play,  that  is,  to  Rotrou’s  having  written  it  at  all.  The 
solution  lies  in  the  inspiration  rather  than  in  the  form  of  the  play.  For  if 
the  form  of  Le  Véritable  Saint  Genest  is  that  of  French  Classical  Tragedy, 
its  inspiration  lies  in  the  religious  theatre  of  the  Middle  Ages,  specifically 
in  the  miracles  and  mystères:  the  dramatized  saints’  lives  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  A  noted  student  of  French  religious  drama  of  the 
seventeenth  century  has  written:  “Grâce  et  miracle  ne  sont  pas  synonymes. 
Le  miracle  est  l’âme  du  théâtre  médiéval:  c’est  la  forme  matérielle  de  la 
grâce  .  .  .  par  ses  miracles  Saint  Genest  est  un  mystère.”6  In  this  play  about 
the  actor  converted  while  acting,  Rotrou  implicitly  rejects  the  conception 
of  the  play  as  a  mere  diversion  and  returns  to  the  dying  conception  of  the 
play  as  a  ritual.  When  Genest  announces  that  “it  is  time  to  pass  from  the 
stage  to  the  altar,”  Rotrou  has  in  effect  converted  his  stage  into  an  altar. 
Like  his  medieval  predecessors  the  playwright  has  provided  an  occasion 
for  the  grace  of  God  to  work  its  ways  among  men’s  souls.  At  the  very  least, 
Rotrou’s  play  shall  be  the  celebration  of  the  twin  mysteries  of  Divine 
Grace  and  Human  Freedom;  at  the  most,  the  play  shall  be  the  instrument 
of  conversion  either  for  the  actors  or  the  spectators.  To  suggest,  however, 
that  the  play  is  only  a  play,  a  paradox  conceived  to  astound  and  amuse,  is 
sacrilegious.  It  implies  that  there  is  something  more  important  than  the 
miracle  of  the  ritual  play. 

We  can  appreciate  even  better  in  light  of  this  interpretation  the  sound 
(for  him)  doctrine  as  well  as  the  sound  dramaturgy  which  led  Rotrou  to 
refuse  to  follow  Corneille’s  Polyeucte  by  converting  everyone  in  sight  at  the 
end  of  the  action.  The  Emperors,  the  courtiers  and  the  other  actors  remain 
unconverted  as  an  illustration  of  the  orthodox  Catholic  doctrine  that 
“many  are  called,  but  not  all  agree  to  be  chosen.”  The  spectators  of  “The 
Martyrdom  of  Adrien”  mirror  the  spectators  of  Rotrou’s  own  play:  they 
are  divided  into  those  who  respond  to  the  miraculous  message  of  the  play 
and  those  who  do  not,  into  the  Genests  and  the  Maximins. 

6  Kosta  Loukovitch,  La  Tragédie  religieuse  classique  en  France  (Paris:  Droz,  1933), 
pp.  345-346. 
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Routrou’s  play  thus  presents  an  accurate  image  of  that  seventeenth 
century  world  in  which  the  secular  uses  of  the  theater  begin  to  overwhelm 
the  more  traditional  ritual  uses.  Saint  Genest  is  half-miracle,  half -diversion; 
half-ritual,  half-play.  Having  written  Saint  Genest,  Rotrou  continued  to 
write  not  miracle  plays,  as  the  “esthetic”  of  Saint  Genest  clearly  damanded 
of  him,  but  quite  simply:  plays.  He  heeded  not  Genest,  but  Maximin.  As  in 
the  Corneille  to  whom  he  is  often  compared  there  is  in  Rotrou  a  fissure  in 
reality:  between  the  ethical  and  the  esthetic,  between  the  real  and  the 
apparent.  In  rejecting  the  illusoriness  of  art  through  the  “lesson”  of  Genest, 
Rotrou  rejects  the  very  form  in  which  the  lesson  is  presented  to  us:  a  play, 
which  is  a  work  of  art.  Art  is  illusion  and  to  cultivate  the  illusory,  Genest 
teaches  us,  is  sinful.  Rotrou,  of  course,  seems  as  little  bothered  by  this 
contradiction  as  the  other  great  Catholic  dramatist,  Calderôn,  whose 
Segismundo  also  prepares  for  the  world  of  eternal  reality  by  action  in  the 
world  of  appearance: 

A  reinar,  fortuna,  vamos 
No  me  despiertes,  si  duermo. 

Y  si  es  verdad,  no  me  aduermas. 

Mas,  sea  verdad  6  sueno, 

Obrar  bien  es  lo  que  importa; 

Si  fuere  verdad,  por  serlo; 

Si  no,  por  ganar  amigos 
Para  cuando  despertemos. 

(III.  iv.)7 

For  in  the  marriage  of  art  and  morality  or  of  Human  Freedom  and  Divine 
Grace  forged  by  the  Catholic  apologists  of  the  Counter-Reformation,  the 
contradiction  between  appearance  and  reality  is  itself  illusory.  Their 
resolution  is  realized  or  made  real  in  a  miracle,  that  is,  in  an  inexplicable 
reality.  Yet,  in  Le  Véritable  Saint  Genest,  this  Catholic  synthesis  is  in  danger 
of  breaking  down  into  its  separate  components:  theater  and  church,  play 
and  ritual,  sweet  and  useful.  Rotrou  has  made  us  lick  the  sugar-coated  pill 
of  morality  and  has  left  us  only  to  savour  the  coating  or  swallow  the  pill. 
Yale  University 

7  Calderôn  de  la  Barca,  “La  Vida  es  sueno”  Teatro  selecto,  ed.  D.  Marcelino  Me¬ 
néndez  Pelayo  (Madrid:  Libreria  y  Casa  Editorial  Hernando  [S.A.],  1920),  I.  Ernst 
Curtius  has  traced  the  world-stage  metaphor  from  Plato  to  Hofmannsthal.  He  finds 
it  dominant  in  only  one  Renaissance  figure:  Calderôn.  Yet  the  dominant  conception 
of  Calderôn  s  most  famous  play  is  not  that  “life  is  a  stage”  but  that  “life  is  a  dream” 
a  difference  in  conception  with  the  significant  implications  I  have  drawn  above. 
See  European  Literature  and  the  Latin  Middle  Ages,  trans.  Willard  Trask  (New  York: 
Pantheon,  1953),  pp.  138-144. 


French  for  Travelers — Old  Style 

by  Edith  B.  Douds 

Into  MY  OUTSTRETCHED  HAND  there  fell  the  other  day  A 
Collection  of  Colloquial  Phrases  Necessary  to  Maintain  Conversation,  the 
Whole  so  Disposed  as  Considerably  to  Facilitate  the  Acquisition  of  a  Correct 
Pronunciation  of  the  French.  Never  before  have  I  had  a  chance  to  be  Obso¬ 
lete  and  Colloquial  en  même  temps,  for  this  little  treasure  is  dated  1839, 
and  presents  the  aspirations  and  the  certainties  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
with  a  poised  assurance  unknown  to  our  schizoid  generation.  And  if  we 
think  for  a  moment  that  we  are  capable  of  distinguishing  U  from  non-U  in 
our  modern  American  and  English  usage  let  us  pause  and  take  lessons  from 
A.  Bolmar,  compiler  of  our  slim  volume  and  a  real  pro  in  social  distinctions. 
To  him  all  is  clear.  In  their  ladiliness  and  their  gentlemanhood  polite 
society  is  One  society.  In  that  world  the  language  barrier  is  but  a  small 
hurdle  over  which  Bolmar  is  competent  and  eager  to  help  us.  Une  bonne 
écolière  devrait  toujours  faire  son  devoir  avant  de  se  divertir,  he  tells  us — A 
good  scholar  should  always  have  her  task  done  before  she  sets  out  enjoying 
in  any  way.  Je  vous  engage  à  continuer  à  vous  y  appliquer.  I  would  engage 
you  to  continue  to  apply  yourself  to  it,  for  the  French  is,  in  Europe,  the 
language  of  the  well-bred  people. 

Join  me  briefly,  then,  as  we  embark  for  Paris,  leaving  Philadelphia  and 
returning  to  Baltimore,  meeting  en  route  a  cultivated  Person  or  so  from 
Boston,  in  search,  as  we  are,  of  “matter  truly  useful  and  fit  for  polite 
company.”  We  are  smug  in  the  confidence  that 

the  greatest  Care  has  been  taken  that  the  sentences  should  be  free  from  a  single 
word  calculated  to  offend  the  most  scrupulous  Reader,  and  only  those  modes  of 
expression  are  used  which  are  received  among  persons  of  Education  in  both 
countries. 

But  before  we  start  out  let  us  meet  for  a  moment  those  who  have  gone 
this  way  before.  Our  little  manual  was  bought  by  a  sea  captain  from  Booth 
Bay  Harbor,  Maine,  for  his  daughter  who  was  well  along  in  music  and 
needlework,  and  ready  for  French  and  culture.  Captain  Dudley  probably 
took  it  to  sea  with  him.  We  know  he  read  Shakespeare  on  every  voyage, 
and  habitually  took  some  lighter  matter  to  peruse  between  sessions  with 
the  Bard.  And  we  know  that  he  would  not  have  given  the  book  to  young 
Caroline  before  he  had  carefully  scrutinized  it  himself.  Our  first  picture, 
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then,  is  of  the  Captain,  snug  in  his  cabin,  tackling  the  Two  Greatest  Obsta¬ 
cles  to  the  Proper  Pronunciation  of  the  French  Language  : 

First:  On  what  occasion  the  unaccented  e  should  be  entirely  mute 1  or  have 
the  sound  of  u  in  the  English  word  tub. 

Second:  In  what  case  the  last  consonant  of  a  word  should  be  joined  to  the 
vowel  beginning  the  following  word. 

I  can  imagine  that  at  this  point  the  Captain  began  to  long  again  for  The 
Tempest.  But  his  concern  as  a  Father  must  have  made  him  persevere  a 
bit  farther.  Reassurance  that  this  work  was  entirely  proper,  however,  was 
not  long  in  coming  forth.  D.  Caldwell,  Clerk  of  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  back  of  the  title  page,  vouchsafes  that  the  book  is  in 
conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  entitled  “An 
Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning”,  and  Anthony  Bolmar,  compiler 
of  the  collection,  asserts  in  the  Preface  that  whereas  several  collections  of 
dialogues  had  already  been  published  both  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
for  the  use  of  those  studying  the  French  language,  and  although  some  of 
them  were  not  without  merit  and  may  have  been  truly  useful  for  want  of 
better,  still  they  contained  improprieties  and  matter  not  fit  for  polite 
company.  But  the  author  is  confident  that  his  book  has  expunged  all  such 
matter  and  feels  sure  it  has  deserved,  and  will  receive,  a  flattering  reception, 
“the  knowledge  of  the  French  language  becoming  in  America,  as  it  is  and 
has  been  for  centuries  in  all  Europe,  an  essential  branch  both  of  a  scientific 
and  polite  education.” 

We  may  be  sure,  I  think,  that  Caroline  got  her  little  blue  book  when 
next  her  father  returned  home  and  that  by  diligent  perusal  of  it  she 
prepared  herself  well  for  her  grand  tour. 

Armed  with  Colloquial  Phrases  and  the  Spirit  of  1837,  and  remembering 
always  to  suppress  the  mute  e,  we  are  ready  for  the  adventure  in  inter¬ 
national  understanding.  The  conjugation  of  the  verb  is  an  exercise  in 
family  background 

Vous  avez  une  belle-sœur  You  have  a  sister-in-law 

Elles  ont  une  compagne  They  have  a  companion 

Negatively  conjugated,  the  verb  presents  a  picture  of  the  mighty  fallen: 

Vous  n’avez  pas  de  hardes  You  have  no  clothes 

Ils  n’ont  pas  d’épées  They  have  no  swords 

1  Several  of  our  best  orthoëpists  express  themselves  thus  on  that  subject:  “The 
proper  utterance  of  the  unaccented  e  characterizes,  in  part,  the  pronunciation  of 
the  gentleman,  as  a  vicious  one  marks  the  low-bred  and  ignorant”  [This  is  Bolmar’s 
footnote]. 
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I  detect  in  the  interrogative  conjugation  the  prying  curiosity  allowed  to 
the  French  and  the  Americans.  But  how  non-U  to  the  British! 


N’ avons-nous  pas  de  cuisinière?  Have  we  no  cook-maid? 

N’ avez-vous  pas  des  domestiques?  Have  you  no  servants? 

Fortunately  the  positive  attitude  of  polite  discours  now  reaffirms  itself  and 
we  are  assisted  in  formulating  such  observations  as  nous  sommes  tous 
chrétiens.  Qu’il  soit  humble  is  followed  in  short  order  by  humble  personal 
confessions:  J’étais  chauve,  je  suis  grasse  (!)  and  nous  n’avons  pas  été  sages. 
With  great  regret  I  tear  myself  away  from  the  verbs. 

The  modern  reader  is  often  puzzled  by  the  choice  of  “matter”  included 
in  this  manual  of  colloquial  phrases.  Why  should  one  need  to  say  “We  are 
in  a  very  perplexing  case,  yet  we  must  take  some  course”?  or  “How  old 
may  that  child  be?  She  is  in  her  bloom  ( Elle  est  dans  la  fleur  de  l’âge)”.  And 
how  rare  must  have  been  the  occasions  when  one  could  say,  “She  carries 
her  age  wrell;  she  is  just  entering  into  her  hundredth” — elle  entre  dans  sa 
centième  année. 

In  case  the  reader  of  this  little  piece  would  like  to  store  up  a  few  phrases 
against  future  need  here  are  some  which  may  come  in  handy  on  a  Gentle¬ 
man’s  tour,  or  a  Lady’s: 


Fi,  for  shame 

Be  easy 

Be  not  saucy 

I  am  quite  stung 

I  wear  my  trousers  neither  high 
nor  low  and  I  prefer  gilt  but¬ 
tons. 

What  wages  do  you  ask?  I  have 
always  had  a  hundred  dollars 
a  year  and  my  board. 

Could  you  occasionally  replace 
my  waiting  woman?  Have  you 
a  character? 

How  elegant  and  instructive  are 
the  works  of  Fénélon! 

What  a  deal  of  trouble  Papa  gives 
himself  for  us! 


Fi!  fi  done 
Soyez  tranquille 
Point  d’impertinence! 

Je  suis  piqué  au  dernier  point 
Je  veux  que  mon  pantalon  monte 
ni  trop  haut  ni  trop  bas  et  je 
préfère  des  boutons  dorés. 
Combien  demandez-vous  de  gages ? 
J’ai  toujours  gagné  cent  gourdes 
par  an  et  ma  nourriture. 
Pourriez-vous  remplacer  ma  femme 
de  chambre  en  cas  de  besoin? 
Avez-vous  un  certificat? 

Que  les  ouvrages  be  Fénélon  sont 
élégans  et  instructifs! 

Que  de  peines  papa  se  donne  pour 
nous! 


Bon  voyage,  then,  and  as  Mr.  Bolmar  so  correctly  says,  “When  you  shall 
have  performed  your  journey  will  you  not  give  me  an  account  of  it?” 
Albright  College 


The  Use  of  Modes  after  “croire”  and  “penser” 

by  Walter  Meiden 


JLHE  PROPER  MODE  TO  USE  after  the  verbs  croire  and  penser  is 
the  subject  of  some  confusion,  partly  because  French  usage  itself  is  not 
absolutely  crystallized,  partly  because  many  elementary  and  intermediate 
French  grammars  published  in  the  United  States  give  an  inaccurate  rule 
for  usage.  To  teachers  (but  not  to  elementary  students)  of  French,  one 
thing  is  clear:  Affirmative  forms  of  penser  and  croire  are  always  followed  by 
the  indicative,  never  by  the  subjunctive. 

Why  French  and  Spanish  should  use  the  indicative  rather  than  the 
subjunctive  after  affirmative  forms  of  verbs  of  believing  and  thinking  is  a 
matter  of  interesting  speculation.  To  the  English-speaking  person  who  has 
learned  that  the  subjunctive  in  the  romance  languages  represents  an  at¬ 
titude  toward  a  fact  rather  than  a  fact  or  that  the  subjunctive  is  the  mode 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  it  would  seem  quite  logical  to  use  a  subjunctive 
after  all  forms  of  croire  and  penser.  In  fact,  Italian  usually  does  use  the 
subjunctive  after  all  forms  of  credere  and  pensare.  Perhaps  to  the  French 
and  Spanish  mind,  believing  and  thinking  are  something  so  positive  that 
the  factual  indicative  rather  than  the  conjectural  subjunctive  is  in  order. 

What  mode  is  used  after  negative  and  interrogative  forms  of  croire  and 
penser  is  less  clear.  One  cannot  say  categorically  that  such  forms  are 
followed  by  the  subjunctive,  for  they  are  often  followed  by  the  indicative. 

Four  elementary  French  grammars  which  have  appeared  within  the 
past  two  years  and  many  older  ones,  in  discussing  the  topic,  state  merely 
that  the  subjunctive  is  required  after  negative  and  interrogative  forms  of 
verbs  of  thinking  and  believing.  A  number  of  review  grammars  repeat  this 
same  partial  truth.  Others  make  some  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the 
use  of  the  indicative  and  the  subjunctive  after  such  verbs.  Most  advanced 
grammars  which  treat  the  subject  try  to  approximate  present-day  usage, 
but  often  in  very  general  terms.  Grévisse,  in  his  excellent  Le  bon  usage, 
3d  edition,  pp.  755-56,  §999,  formulates  the  following  concept: 

Après  les  verbes  d'opinion  ou  de  perception,  on  met:  a)  l’indicatif  toutes  les 
fois  que  l’on  considère  la  réalité  du  fait  exprimé,  sans  tension  spèciale  des  ressorts 
de  l  âme  relativement  au  fait  subordonné ;  b )  le  subjonctif  lorsque  le  verbe  subor¬ 
donné  exprime  un  fait  simplement  envisagé  dans  l’esprit  avec  une  certaine 
tension  des  ressorts  de  l’âme.  Le  cas  se  rencontre  notamment  après  une  princi- 
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pale  négative,  interrogative  ou  conditionnelle,  ou  encore  quand  le  verbe  principal 
implique  la  négation,  le  doute,  l'incertitude. 

Armstrong,  in  his  Syntax  of  the  French  Verb,  p.  53,  gives  a  more  specific 
statement: 

Verbs  of  knowledge  or  certainty  employed  affirmatively  are  followed  by  the 
indicative,  because  from  the  standpoint  of  the  person  represented  by  the  subject 
of  the  verb,  the  noun  clause  asserts  a  reality.  When,  however,  the  clause  con¬ 
taining  the  verb  of  knowledge  or  certainty  is  negative,  interrogative,  or  a  clause 
of  condition,  doubt  is  frequently  thrown  on  the  reality  of  the  assertion  in  the 
noun  clause,  and  it  is  then  generally  put  in  the  subjunctive  in  literary  French, 
while  if  the  reality  of  the  assertion  is  still  evident,  the  indicative  is  generally 
retained.  Conversational  French  leans  strongly  to  the  use  of  the  indicative. 

The  last  time  I  was  in  France,  I  undertook  an  informal  study  of  this 
question  in  order  to  try  to  produce  a  short  statement  of  usage  which  might 
encompass  present  practice. 

On  the  one  hand,  I  tried  to  note  what  mode  Frenchmen,  in  their  spon¬ 
taneous  conversation,  used  after  negative  and  interrogative  forms  of 
croire  and  penser.  I  discovered  that  the  more  educated  the  person,  the  more 
likely  he  was  to  use  the  subjunctive,  but  that  he  also  often  used  the  indica¬ 
tive.  As  this  was  the  period  of  unrest  in  Algeria,  I  heard  several  Frenchmen 
say: 


Je  ne  crois  pas  que  la  France  perde  l'Algérie. 

Here  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  case  in  which  the  emotional  factor  plays 
an  important  role  and  in  which,  for  an  educated  Frenchman,  a  subjunctive 
rather  than  a  future  is  almost  mandatory  in  order  to  express  the  idea 
that  what  follows  in  the  dependent  clause  is  definitely  not  a  reality. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  handed  the  following  four  sentences  to  numerous 
Frenchmen,  asking  them  how  they  would  complete  them: 

1 .  Je  ne  crois  pas  qu’il  (être)  là  maintenant. 

2.  Croyez-vous  qu’il  (être)  là  maintenant? 

S.  Je  ne  crois  pas  qu’il  (être)  là  demain. 

4.  Croyez-vous  qu’il  (être)  là  demain? 

Statistical  results  of  this  inquiry  would  be  meaningless  unless  they  could 
be  accompanied  in  each  case  by  various  factors  which  influenced  replies, 
but  linguistic  tendencies  are  clear.  It  is  obvious  that  the  educated  French- 
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man  would  tend  to  say  what  he  thought  was  correct  in  these  sentences 
rather  than  what  he  would  normally  say  in  everyday  conversation.  I 
therefore  explained  that  we  were  interested  not  in  what  they  thought 
should  be  said  but  rather  in  what  they  would  ordinarily  say. 

In  the  first  sentence,  most  educated  Frenchmen  used  soit  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  adding,  however,  that  in  familiar  style  they  might  well  use  est.  This 
would  seem  to  reveal  that,  while  these  people  remembered  having  been 
taught  to  use  the  subjunctive  here,  actual  usage  was  fluctuating.  In  the 
second  sentence,  there  was  a  greater  tendency  to  use  est,  but  a  number  of 
Frenchmen  used  soit.  The  majority  of  Frenchmen,  even  those  who  were 
highly  educated,  used  sera  in  sentences  three  and  four.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  to  them  the  feeling  of  necessity  of  expressing  a  future  idea 
by  a  definite  tense  was  stronger  than  the  need  for  expressing  doubt  or 
uncertainty  by  a  subjunctive  mode. 

These  limited  experiments  do  not  encompass  many  of  the  problems  which 
might  arise  in  connection  with  all  aspects  of  verbs  of  believing  and  thinking, 
but  they  seem  wide  enough  to  suggest  the  following  tentative  rule  for 
mode  after  verbs  of  thinking  and  believing: 

1.  Affirmative  forms  of  croire  and  penser  are  always  followed  by  the 
indicative. 

2.  Negative  and  interrogative  forms  of  croire  and  penser  are  sometimes 
followed  by  the  subjunctive,  sometimes  by  the  indicative.  The  mode  used 
depends  partly  on  whether  the  speaker  is  using  formal  or  familiar  style, 
partly  on  his  cultural  level,  partly  on  the  degree  of  doubt  in  his  mind,  and 
partly  on  whether  the  statement  is  one  of  past,  present,  or  future  fact  or 
conjecture. 

The  second  rule  is  complicated  for  the  beginner,  and  if  an  elementary 
French  grammar  does  not  want  to  state  a  rule  of  that  type  in  its  entirety, 
would  it  not  be  best  at  least  to  modify  the  so  often  repeated  rule  “The 
subjunctive  is  used  after  negative  and  interrogative  verbs  of  believing  and 
thinking”  by  an  adverb  such  as  often? 

The  teaching  of  the  proper  mode  to  use  after  the  verbs  croire  and  penser 
is  a  problem  all  by  itself.  No  matter  how  thoroughly  the  various  other  uses 
of  the  subjunctive  are  taught  in  the  elementary  French  class,  the  American 
student,  in  writing  free  compositions  and  in  translating  into  French,  tends 
never  to  use  the  subjunctive  where  it  should  be  used  but  always  to  use  it 
incorrectly  after  affimative  forms  of  croire  and  penser.  Again  and  again 
one  finds  this  type  of  incorrect  sentence:  Je  crois  qu’il  soit  là.  Does  the 
student  use  the  subjunctive  incorrectly  in  such  a  sentence  because  we  have 
overemphasized  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  after  negative  and  interrogative 
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forms  of  the  verbs  croire  and  penser ,  or  does  he  do  so  rather  because  he 
feels,  from  his  concept  of  the  function  of  the  subjunctive  as  a  mode  of 
uncertainty,  that  the  doubt  inherent  in  the  verbs  croire  and  penser  is  best 
expressed  by  a  subjunctive  in  the  subordinate  clause?  I  feel  that  the  latter 
explanation  is  the  more  correct.  From  a  practical  point  of  view,  then,  there 
might  be  some  advantage  never  to  mention  the  possibility  of  using  the 
subjunctive  after  forms  of  croire  and  penser.  If  the  student  always  used  the 
indicative,  he  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  manner  of  speech  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  French-speaking  population. 

Ohio  State  University 


For  a  Unifying  Objective 


by  Walter  V.  Kaulfers 

T 

J_HERE  IS  A  DIFFERENCE  between  a  good  course  of  study  and  a 
course  of  study  with  good  things  in  it.  Without  a  unifying  objective  or  inte¬ 
grating  theme  a  curriculum  tends  to  resemble  a  railway  baggage  room  full 
of  handsome  luggage  and  old  egg  crates. 

Because  of  the  many  purposes  which  a  language  can  serve  and  the  many 
methods  and  activities  through  which  these  purposes  can  be  realized,  the 
need  for  organizing  courses  in  terms  of  units  contributive  to  a  central  unify¬ 
ing  goal  is  important.  Aiming  at  too  many  targets  simultaneously  often 
means  missing  the  mark  with  respect  to  any  one. 

Unfortunately,  a  satisfactory  unifying  objective  cannot  be  created  out 
of  any  of  the  linguistic  skills  per  se.  To  learn  to  read  one  has  to  read  some¬ 
thing.  To  learn  to  speak  one  has  to  say  something-,  and  to  learn  to  write  one 
has  to  communicate  something.  If  this  “something”  is  never  defined  in 
terms  of  a  unifying  aim,  the  content  of  what  is  read,  written,  or  spoken  is 
likely  to  become  so  shallow  as  to  yield  mere  busywork  of  tongue  and  brain. 
Surely  there  is  something  missing  in  a  course  in  conversation,  for  example, 
if  the  questions  and  answers  used  as  a  basis  for  practice  in  speaking  are  as 
scatterbrained  as  those  of  the  Mad  Flatter  in  Alice  in  Wonderland.  The 
missing  ingredient  in  such  cases  is  content  in  the  way  of  information  or 
ideas  contributive  to  the  realization  of  a  significant  purpose.  It  is  the  missing 
ingredient  also  in  elementary  textbooks  which  sound  as  if  they  had  been 
“written  at  the  age  of  eight  with  all  the  penetration  and  insight  of  a  man 
of  nine.” 

Except  in  courses  for  specialists  in  philology,  phonetics,  linguistics, 
lexicography,  or  semantics,  content  apart  from  vocabulary  or  grammar  as 
such  is  a  necessity.  Few  of  the  social  and  cultural  aims  can  be  achieved  in 
a  language  course  which  is  all  wrapping  and  no  meat.  Moreover,  after  the 
first  six  weeks,  when  the  novelty  of  the  language  itself  begins  to  wear  off, 
the  interest  of  young  students  can  usually  be  maintained  only  through  the 
appeal  of  the  content  or  activities  used  as  the  medium  for  developing  the 
language  skills. 

For  the  reasons  mentioned,  the  unifying  principle  for  instruction  in 
foreign  languages  is  to  be  sought  in  the  societal  objectives  that  the  courses 
can  most  appropriately  serve.  In  terms  of  a  unitary  conception,  ability  to 
understand,  speak,  read,  or  write  becomes  an  enabling  objective  subservient 
to  such  a  central  unifying  aim  as  the  development  of  effectiveness  in  human 
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relations.  Study  of  grammar,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  an  enabling 
activity  since  such  work  is  rarely  undertaken  as  an  end  in  itself. 

Obviously,  effectiveness  in  human  relations  is  not  the  only  goal  that  can 
serve  as  a  central  unifying  objective  in  foreign  language  teaching.  It  has 
the  advantage,  however,  of  facilitating  cooperation  with  teachers  of  other 
subjects  who  share  a  similar  orientation.  Moreover,  it  is  broad  enough  to 
embrace  many  other  purposes  as  tributary  aims.  The  teaching  of  literature, 
for  example,  is  not  concerned  solely  with  an  appreciation  of  belles  lettres  for 
their  own  sake.  Neither  is  it  directed  exclusively  to  the  worth}’  use  of 
leisure.  It  is  also  concerned  with  the  development  of  insight  into  the  lives 
and  problems  of  other  people.  Again,  ability  to  speak,  read,  or  write  a 
second  language  is  not  just  a  hobby.  It  is  more  often  a  means  for  communi¬ 
cating  with  people  whose  language  is  different  from  our  own.  Students  who 
are  interested  primarily  in  the  practical  uses  of  language  usually  have  this 
aim  in  mind.  This  is  especially  true  when  increased  effectiveness  in  human 
relations  through  command  of  a  second  language  gives  promise  of  financial 
gain. 

What  is  usually  forgotten  is  that  effectiveness  in  living  or  working  with 
people  requires  not  only  ability  to  talk  their  language,  but  also  an  under¬ 
standing  of  their  standards  of  values,  likes  and  dislikes,  customs,  problems, 
and  aspirations.  Although  the  study  of  syntax,  philology,  and  phonetics 
often  contributes  interesting  insights  into  the  ideology  underhung  a  foreign 
culture,  in  most  cases  understandings  of  the  kind  just  mentioned  are  ac¬ 
quired  in  school  only  through  the  medium  of  literature  or  area  study. 

However,  where  insights  essential  to  an  understanding  of  another  culture 
are  developed  primarily  through  reading  and  discussion  in  the  students’ 
native  language  rather  than  through  the  medium  of  the  foreign  tongue, 
unity  is  difficult  to  achieve.  The  result  is  usually  two  separate  courses  in 
one  :  a  culture  course  in  English  alternating  with  a  course  in  the  pronunci¬ 
ation,  vocabulary  and  syntax  of  the  foreign  language.  In  such  cases  four 
things  are  likely  to  happen,  each  of  which  tends  to  weaken  rather  than 
strengthen  the  program: 

1.  Area  study  conducted  exclusively  in  the  students’  native  tongue  helps 
to  prove  that  anything  important  about  a  foreign  culture — even  its  litera¬ 
ture — can  be  read  just  as  well  in  English. 

2.  Deprived  of  challenging  content  for  reading,  writing,  or  speaking,  work 
in  the  foreign  language  itself  is  in  constant  danger  of  becoming  sterile — a 
kind  of  treadmill  repetition  of  vocabulary  in  gabbily  dull  context  . 

3.  Conditioned  to  concentrate  only  on  the  way  things  are  said  and  rarely 
on  what  is  said,  many  students  develop  self-consciousness  in  communication 
to  the  point  where  language  consciousness  or  Sprachgefühl  becomes  im¬ 
possible.  Ability  to  communicate  in  a  second  language  presupposes  abun- 
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dant  practice  in  using  it  under  guidance  as  a  means  of  communication.  It  is 
not  achieved  by  spending  a  year  putting  a  high  grammatical  polish  on 
emptiness. 

4.  Time  devoted  to  reading,  writing,  or  discussion  in  English  about  a 
foreign  language  is  time  taken  away  from  practice  in  the  foreign  language 
itself.  Although  club  meetings  conducted  in  English,  literature  courses  in 
translation,  and  even  civilization  courses  in  English  have  a  place  as  separate 
offerings  for  certain  people,  time  for  adequate  practice  in  the  actual  use  of 
a  foreign  language  as  a  means  of  communication  is  not  available  when  any 
substantial  part  of  the  course  work  is  done  in  English.  In  such  cases  stu¬ 
dents  are  more  likely  to  find  themselves  taking  a  course  about  the  language 
than  a  course  in  the  language. 

A  well-organized  program  avoids  these  difficulties  by  adopting  a  unifying 
objective  or  integrating  theme  as  a  criterion  for  the  selection  of  appropriate 
content-media  for  practice  in  speaking,  reading,  or  writing.  Such  specialized 
work  in  pronunciation  or  grammar  as  may  be  needed  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
the  foreign  language  then  becomes  an  enabling  activity  rather  than  an  inde¬ 
pendent  body  of  content. 

Figuratively,  a  unified  program  resembles  a  wheel.  The  integrating  theme 
or  unifying  aim  is  the  hub.  Supporting  it  like  spokes  are  the  various  enabling 
objectives — reading,  writing,  and  speaking — and  such  enabling  activities 
as  the  study  of  grammar  and  syntax.  Like  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  the  content 
selected  in  terms  of  the  unifying  objective  imparts  form  and  function  to  the 
whole.  As  in  the  case  of  a  wheel  every  part  supports  and  reinforces  every 
other. 

What,  then,  would  a  course  organized  in  terms  of  a  unitary  concept  be 
like?  The  following  illustrations  from  an  actual  class  in  high  school  French 
may  help  clarify  the  concept  in  concrete  terms.  In  the  class  mentioned,  the 
unifying  objective  was  “developing  effective  human  relations  in  our  dealings 
with  the  French-speaking  people  of  the  world.”  In  the  service  of  this  aim 
the  students  and  teacher  chose  as  an  integrating  theme,  “Learning  to  know 
the  French-speaking  people  better  by  paying  an  imaginary  visit  to  France.” 

In  order  to  implement  the  conception,  readings  in  French,  audio-visual 
aids,  and  class  activities  were  selected  with  special  regard  for  their  bearing 
upon  the  topic.  For  example: 

Dialogues  charged  with  phrases  useful  in  travel  were  dramatized  in  class 
to  satisfy  the  desire  of  students  for  practical  language  work. 

Letters  written  in  close  imitation  of  models  in  French  were  sent  to  “pen 
pals”  abroad  to  secure  information  on  the  fife,  customs,  and  attitudes  of 
the  people. 

Visitors  with  a  fluent  command  of  French  were  interviewed  in  class 
through  questions  previously  composed  and  discussed  by  the  group. 
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Illustrated  diaries  of  the  trip  were  kept  in  French  summarizing  things 
seen  or  learned  en  route. 

Finally,  a  combination  true-false  and  multiple-choice  test  in  French 
entitled  “How  well  do  we  know  the  French  people?”  was  developed  by  the 
students  cooperatively  as  a  summary  of  the  year’s  work. 

To  facilitate  the  projects,  practice  in  pronunciation,  vocabulary  building, 
and  special  units  on  grammar  were  provided  as  enabling  activities  or  “facil¬ 
itation  exercises”  at  strategic  intervals.  Sooner  or  later  each  project  raised 
the  question,  “How  do  you  say  it  in  French?”  or  “What  does  it  mean  in 
English?”  Supporting  work  in  pronunciation,  grammar,  and  vocabulary 
were  introduced  whenever  the  students  raised  these  questions  in  response 
to  an  obvious  need. 

What  advantages  can  be  expected  from  a  unified  program  in  a  foreign 
language?  Clearly  there  is  no  virtue  in  unity  for  its  own  sake.  The  potential 
values  are  three: 

1.  Because  the  social-cultural  objectives  are  achieved  in  and  through  the 
content  used  as  the  medium  for  sharpening  skill  in  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking,  students  learn  the  language  by  using  it,  not  just  by  reciting  it. 
This  assures  a  course  in  the  foreign  language,  not  just  about  the  language. 
Since  time  needed  for  practice  in  speaking,  reading,  or  writing  is  not  di¬ 
verted  to  discussions  in  English  about  the  foreign  culture,  the  net  result  is 
greater  facility  in  the  actual  use  of  the  language  as  a  means  of  communi¬ 
cation. 

2.  Because  few  young  people  are  seriously  interested  in  the  purely  lin¬ 
guistic  aspects  of  another  language, the  effective  use  of  content  and  activities 
contributive  to  a  central  unifying  aim  helps  to  maintain  interest  in  the 
program.  This  is  important.  After  all,  it  is  not  enough  for  a  course  to  be  all 
one  could  ask  for,  if  nobody  asks  for  it. 

3.  By  serving  as  enabling  activities  contributive  to  a  common  objective, 
practice  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  as  well  as  specialized  work  in 
grammar,  is  given  an  immediate  purpose  and  application.  As  means  to 
specific  and  immediate  goals  no  activity  becomes  an  end  in  itself.  Instead, 
every  aspect  of  the  course  reinforces  every  other.  Hence  there  is  little  danger 
that  for  lack  of  a  guiding  purpose  beyond  the  language  itself  the  class  work 
will  unconsciously  degenerate  into  an  erudite  course  in  grammar  and  non¬ 
sense.  The  Renaissance  scholar  Juan  Luis  Vives  (1492-1540)  must  have 
had  this  danger  in  mind  when  he  wrote  “But  let  those  who  study  remember 
that  if  nothing  is  added  to  their  knowledge  ...  by  the  study  of  the  language, 
they  have  only  arrived  at  the  gates  of  knowledge  or  are  still  hovering  in  the 
entrance  hall.  No  language  is  in  itself  worth  the  trouble  of  learning  if 
nothing  is  sought  beyond  the  linguistic  aspect.” 

University  of  Illinois 


French  in  the  Elementary  School 

Teaching  Materials 

T 

J^HIS  LIST  of  practical  materials  for  classroom  use  in  elementary 
school  is  meant  to  serve  the  immediate  needs  of  French  teachers,  classroom 
teachers  and  administrators  desiring  to  initiate  French  study  below  the 
seventh  grade.  It  is  limited  to  items  which  are  readily  obtainable  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  or  easily  imported  by  the  agencies  listed  below. 
Brief  descriptions  and  prices  are  included.  Section  I  lists  some  background 
works  which  the  teacher  and  administrator  should  know.  In  Sections 
II-XV  the  appropriate  grades  are  suggested  whenever  possible  in  paren¬ 
theses  at  the  end  of  each  item,  and  for  each  item  the  source  is  indicated  by 
capital  letters  following  the  title.  Key  to  the  sources  appears  in  Section  XVI. 

The  original  list  (1955)  was  compiled  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Laura 
B.  Johnson,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Chairman,  Germaine  P.  Cressey,  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  and  Adeline  Strouse,  Public 
Schools,  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania,  with  editorial  assistance  from  Kenneth 
Mildenberger,  Assistant  Director  of  the  FL  Program,  MLA.  Additional 
copies  may  be  obtained  for  10^  by  writing  to  Professor  Armand  Bégué, 
Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  For  earlier  lists,  see  FR,  XXVIII 
(May  1955),  538-542,  and  XXIX  (May  1956),  484-485. 

I.  GENERAL  WORKS 

The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in  the  Elementary  School.  Theodore  Andersson, 
D.  C.  Heath  1953,  119  pp.  Twelve  chapters  dealing  with  all  phases  of  the  subject, 
some  sample  French  lessons  and  an  annotated  bibliography,  $1.25. 

Foreign  Languages  in  Elementary  Schools:  Some  Questions  and  Answers.  M.L.A. 
1954.  21  pp.  Answers  to  18  questions  by  a  panel  of  specialists.  $0.15. 

Status  of  Foreign  Language  Study  in  American  Elementary  Schools.  Kenneth  Mild¬ 
enberger,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  Two  reports  for  years  1954 
and  1955  with  statistical  tables.  Gratis. 

Foreign  Language  Programs  in  Elementary  Grades,  Educational  Research  Service, 
Circular  No.  6,  1955,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  $1.00. 

Some  Solutions  to  Problems  Related  to  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools,  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council,  525  W.  120th  St.  New  York  27, 
N.  Y.  $0.85. 

Resources  for  Foreign  Language  Teaching,  Circular  No.  495,  January  1957  Mar¬ 
jorie  C.  Johnston,  Office  of  Education,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  References  on  Foreign 
Language  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools.  Gratis. 

Foreign  Language  Periodical  Bibliography,  Sister  Mary  Grégoire,  O.P.,  Rosary 
College,  River  Forest,  Illinois.  $0.50. 
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Experiment  with  Teaching  Oral  French  in  Grade  III  of  the  Andover  Central  Ele¬ 
mentary  School,  1952-53.  James  H.  Grew,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  13  pp. 
Day  by  day  log  of  one  year’s  teaching.  Gratis. 


II.  SYLLABI  AND  GUIDES 

Beginning  French  in  Grade  Three — Teacher’s  Guide,  by  a  special  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  M.L.A.,  1955.  Explanations  about  procedure  and  very  full  materials  for 
teaching  conversational  French.  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Darien,  Conn.  $2.50. 
Drawings  to  accompany  text  $0.80  per  packet.  Record  to  accompany  text  should  be 
ordered  from  M.L.A.  $5.00  (3) 

French  in  Grade  Four — Sequel  to  preceding  text.  Educational  Publishing  Co., 
Darien,  Conn.  $2.50  (4) 

Course  of  Study,  Juvenile  French,  W.  W.  DuBreuil,  Cleveland  Public  Schools, 
Cleveland  14,  Ohio,  1949,  Part  I,  90  pp.;  Part  II.,  97  pp.  Part  I  contains  detailed 
instructions  for  grades  1-6,  and  much  material  for  classroom  use;  Part  II  includes 
13  short  plays  for  grades  2-6;  each  part  $1.50  (1-6,  2-6) 

Developing  Language  Skills  Through  the  Grades,  Hunter  Kellenberger,  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  committee  reports  of  the  1954  Northeast  Confer¬ 
ence  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages.  Detailed  suggestions  for  developing  a 
language  course  from  Grade  1  through  6.  $1.50  (1-6) 

Petites  Conversations,  Julian  Harris  &  Hélène  Monod-Cassidy,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Press,  1956.  A  two  year  course  for  children  aged  ten  to  twelve.  Pupil’s  book 
$1.50,  Teacher’s  Manual  $2.50,  Record  $4.50  (5,  6) 

Guide  for  the  Teaching  of  French  in  Elementary  School,  Germaine  P.  Cressey,  State 
Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  1955.  In  five  parts,  Grades  1-4  and  Music  Book¬ 
let  $0.25  apiece  or  five  for  $1.00  (1-4) 

Teacher’s  Guide  and  Course  of  Study  in  Elementary  French,  Barbara  E.  Caldwell, 
Brown  and  Nourse  Publishing  Co.,  100  Edgehill  Drive,  San  Carlos,  California  1956. 
$1.50 

Curriculum  Guide  for  the  Teaching  of  French  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  Middle- 
town  Public  Schools,  Middletown,  New  York,  1955.  43  pp.  Mimeographed  $1.25  (2-6) 
Guide  to  the  Teaching  of  French  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  Emilie  M.  White,  Clyde 
C.  McDuffie  et  al,  Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Supt.  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  classification  no.  D.  C.  18, 
6:F  88,  1954,  97  pp.  Directions  for  the  classroom  teacher  with  a  chapter  of  materials 
and  procedures  devoted  to  each  grade.  $0.55  (1-6) 

Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  French  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  Curriculum  Lab¬ 
oratory,  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  1517  S.  Theresa  Ave.,  St.  Louis  4,  Mo.,  1953,  116 
pp.  Conversations,  vocabulary,  songs,  games,  dances,  stories.  Gratis.  (K-8) 

French  Can  Enrich  Your  Elementary  School  Program,  Mabel  Collette  &  T.  R. 
Landry,  Bulletin  729,  State  Department  of  Education,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  1952,  24 
pp.  Answers  to  basic  questions  about  plan,  procedure  and  materials  for  teaching 
French  in  the  elementary  schools.  Gratis. 

French  for  Elementary  Grades,  Kathleen  D.  Thain,  617  W.  Alabama  Ave.,  Ruston, 
La.,  1954,  52  pp.  Materials  for  about  one  year.  $1.25 

French  for  Children,  A  Manual  for  Teachers  and  Parents,  Charles  W.  Colman, 
Boyd  G.  Carter,  and  Denise  Norden,  Johnsen  Publishing  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
1955,  61  pp.  Lessons  for  the  first  two  years  of  French  $1.25  (1-4) 
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III.  AUDIO  AIDS 

Beginning  French  in  Grade  Three,  M.L.A.,  1956. 12-inch  LP  record  on  which  native 
voices  speak  the  essential  French  in  the  MLA  guide  of  same  name  listed  in  II  above, 
pauses  for  repetition.  $5.00 

French  in  Grade  Four,  M.L.A.  Similar  to  record  listed  above.  $5.00 
Petites  Conversations,  Harris  &  Cassidy,  U.  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1956.  LP  Record 
to  accompany  text  listed  in  II  above.  $4.50. 

Ile  de  France  Records— FC  (4  folksongs)  First  band,  slow  instrumental,  second 
band,  normal  instrumental;  second  side,  slow  vocal,  second  band  normal  vocal. 
$.79  (each) 

Fun  With  French.  Z.  One  78  rpm  disk  with  a  picture  booklet;  a  few  phrases  and  the 
alphabet  are  spoken,  $2.95  (K-4) 

Prénoms,  Ro.  A  10-minute  tape  for  given  names,  spoken  in  English,  once,  in 
French,  twice.  Individual  sends  own  tape,  pays  reproduction  and  service  charge  of 
$0.50  (K-6) 

French  Children1  s  Songs  for  Teaching  French,  FR.  Two  10-inch  LP  records.  22 
songs  spoken  and  sung.  Text  in  French  &  English.  $8.50.  Also  available,  with 
printed  words  on  tape  from  Phonotapes,  Inc.,  248  W.  49th  St.,  New  York.  3J4  ips, 
$5.95  or  iy2  ips,  $9.00 

French  Folksongs  for  Children,  FR.  20  songs  $4.25 
Children’s  Game  Songs  of  French  Canada,  FR.  $4.25 
French  Folksongs,  FR.  $4.25 
French  Canadian  Folksongs,  FR.  $4.25 

Chants  de  Noël  du  Canada,  FR.  15  songs  sung  by  a  group  of  children.  Text  in  French 
and  English.  $4.25 

French  Children’s  Songs,  FBG.  32  popular  favorites.  $4.00 

Les  Petits  Chanteurs  à  la  Croix  de  Bois,  FBG.  Chansons  de  Noël.  $2.98 

IV.  FILMS 

French-Canadian  Children,  EBF.  11  minutes,  English  sound  track;  intimate  study 
of  winter  homelife  in  Province  of  Quebec.  (3-6) 

French  Influences  in  North  America,  Cor.  10  minutes,  English  sound  track;  ex¬ 
amples  in  architecture,  dress,  words,  customs;  traces  routes  of  Cartier,  Marquette, 
etc.  (5,  6) 

L’Entente  Cordiale,  IFB.  10  minutes,  French  sound  track;  conversations  in  a  small 
grocery  store.  (4-6) 

Quelle  Chance.  IFB.  10  minutes,  French  sound  track;  a  pair  of  hungry  children 
in  a  café. 

Une  Famille  Bretonne  EBF.  9  minutes,  French  or  English  sound  track;  family 
life  on  a  farm  in  Brittany;  children  at  home,  in  school,  at  market.  (5,  6) 

Sur  le  Pont  d’Avignon  IFB.  6  minutes,  French  sound  track;  color,  music,  marion¬ 
ettes,  pantomime  (K-3) 

Puppets  of  Paris,  Film  Classic  Exchange,  11  E.  Main  Street,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  20 
minutes.  Rental  $10.00 


v.  filmstrips  (3-6) 

The  following  items  are  all  published  by  Gessler  Publishing  Co.  in  black  and 
white 
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La  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant  $5.50  Les  Trois  Ours  $2.75 
Cendrillon  $5.50  Voici  la  Maison  $2.75 

Le  Chat  Botté  $5.50  Le  Gros  Navet  $2.75 

Le  Petit  Poucet  $5.50  Les  Nains  Magiques  $2.75 

In  color — Christmas  filmstrips;  $5.00  each; 

L’Arbre  de  Noël  La  Petite  Fille  aux  Allumettes 

Djamal  Au  Pas  du  Petit  Ane 

Ce  Diablotin  d ’Etoile 

See  French  Cultural  Services  for  titles  of  other  suitable  films  and  filmstrips. 

VI.  VERSE 

Les  Bêtes  que  j’aime — Album  du  Père  Castor,  Flammarion,  TB.  Easy  Rhymes 
about  animals,  illustrated  $0.90  (1-6) 

Comptines  et  Poésies  Choisies  pour  les  Enfants,  André  Bay,  Stock,  PL  or  SH,  1951, 
191  pp.  $1.75  (4-6) 

French  Poetry  for  Children,  A.  W.  Bain,  MP.  58  pp.  $0.75  (3-4) 

VII.  SONGS 

Chantons,  G.  1950  24  pp.  27  songs.  $0.35  (1-6) 

Chantons  Encore,  G.  1952  24  pp.  29  songs  $0.35  (1-6) 

Chants  de  France,  Th.  32  pp.  30  songs,  mostly  familiar  folksongs  $0.25 
Chants  de  France,  Tome  2.  Th  19  songs,  26  rounds  $0.25  (1-6) 

Chantons  un  Peu,  Ruth  M.  Coniston,  Od.  1929,  148  pp.  56  songs,  with  skits,  cos¬ 
tume  designs,  etc.  $2.00  (1-6) 

Chansons  de  France,  pour  les  petits  enfants,  J.  B.  Weckerlin,  Librairie  Plon,  SH 
All  the  well-known  French  children’s  songs.  $2.00  (1-6) 

Chantons,  Dansons;  Rondes  et  Chansons,  Van  de  Velde,  Maison  Marne,  SH  & 
LDF.  1936,  42  pp.  Illustrated  in  color  $2.95  (1-6) 

Comptines,  Rondes  et  Chansons,  LL  31  pp.  Good,  simple  songs  and  rounds  known 
by  every  young  French  child  $0.80 

Le  Grand  Livre  de  Chansons,  FBG.  $2.00  (1-6) 

Rimes  Enfantines  Mises  en  Musique,  FBG.  $5.00  (1-6) 

Chantons  Noël,  FBG.  21  easy  Christmas  songs,  beautifully  harmonized  $2.25  (1-6) 
Cantiques  de  Noël,  Th.  32  pp.  22  Christmas  songs  $0.25  (1-6) 

VIII.  DANCES 

Dix  Danses  Simples  des  Pays  de  France,  Père  Castor,  Flammarion,  LF.  Well- 
explained,  simple  dances  for  children,  with  pictures  clearly  illustrating  the  steps. 
$2.00  (1-6) 

Et  Maintenant  Dansons,  Arma,  G.  32  pp.  19  songs  and  accompanying  dances  illus¬ 
trated  and  fully  explained.  $1.50 

IX.  SONGS,  PLAYLETS  AND  PROGRAMS 

Refrains  des  Prés  et  des  Bois,  LL  21  songs,  beautifully  harmonized.  Excellent 
material  for  programs.  $2.00  (3-6) 

Mes  Premières  Chansons  et  Saynètes ,  H.  Dubus,  Bibliothèque  d’Education,  5  Place 
Paul  Painlevé,  Paris  V,  TB.  Excellent  suggestions  for  simple  programs,  charming 
plavlets  based  on  songs  including  a  Christmas  one.  $0.50  (3-6) 
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Bon  Voyage,  G.  Review  type  of  assembly  program,  giving  all  the  words,  skits, 

songs,  dances,  etc.  ,  .  ,  . 

L’Impromptu  de  l’Ane  et  du  Boeuf-Pour  Noël,  A.  Fels,  Editions  Billaudot,  14  rue 

de  l’Echiquier,  Paris  X-ième  TB.  Short,  simple  Christmas  play.  $0.35 
Guignol  à  l  ’Ecole,  G.  Plays  for  puppets  $1.50 

x.  GAMES 

Cocorico ,  G.  A  simple  game  of  matching  animals  and  other  objects  which  make  a 
noise;  each  set  of  48  cards  adequate  for  8  children.  $0.90  a  set.  (1-6) 

Jeu  des  Sept  Familles,  G.  Object  is  to  collect  in  one’s  hand  six  members  of  as  many 
families  as  possible;  each  set  of  42  cards  adequate  for  5-6  children.  $0.90  a  set  (3-6) 
Loto  des  Images.  BU.  Bingo  game  with  6  cards  in  color  $2.00  (4-6) 

Victoire,  G.  Lotto  game  showing  sketches  of  16  familiar  objects.  8  cards  and  di¬ 
rections.  $0.50 

XX.  EAST  READERS 

Totor  et  Tristan,  Spink  and  Millis,  Gi,  1938,  179  pp.  Cut-out  patterns  for  wooden 
soldiers,  house,  animals,  etc.  Simplest  possible  text,  colored  illustrations.  $2.20  (3) 
Les  Albums  de  l’Oncle  Max,  Frances  H.  Patterson,  FP.  3  simple  readers. 

Nos  Amis,  les  Animaux,  1954,  20  pp.;  Jeannot  Lapin,  1954,  20  pp.  Paul  et  Paulette, 
1955,  20  pp.  each  with  large  drawings  to  be  colored.  $0.50  each.  (3,  4) 

Mon  Livre,  Elizabeth  F.  Gessler,  G.  1956,  24  pp.  Collection  of  easy,  amusing,  and 
dramatic  dialogues,  games  in  verse,  songs,  playlets,  etc.  $1.00  or  $.50  in  lots  of  10  or 
more.  (3-6) 

Nos  Amis  Lili  et  Toto,  BU,  Livrets  one  and  two.  Gay  little  rhymes,  games,  rounds, 
etc.  $.60  apiece  (3-5) 

Mes  Premières  Leçons  de  Français,  revised.  F.  H.  Patterson,  H.  1954,  115  pp. 
Vocabulary  building  text  for  beginners,  generously  illustrated.  $1.25  (5,  6) 

Rire  et  Apprendre,  Wellek  and  Bass,  U,  1940,  126  pp.  Simple  sentences,  poems, 
songs,  games  and  playlets,  500  illustrations  $2.00  (5,  6) 

Paul  et  Marie  à  l  ’Ecole,  Wellek,  U.  1950.  207  pp.  Sequel  to  Rire  et  Apprendre.  A 
reader  and  grammar  based  on  every  day  experiences  of  children.  $2.50  (5,  6) 

Coquerico,  E.  Saxelby,  Gi,  1934,  160  pp.  Short  stories  about  birds  and  animals, 
black  and  white  drawings.  $2.00  (5,  6) 

Colette  et  ses  Frères,  Spink  and  Millis,  Gi,  1926,  182  pp.  Simple  stories  of  family 
life,  colored  illustrations  $2.20  (4-6) 

Adventures  de  la  Famille  Gautier,  Spink  and  Millis,  Gi,  1928,  sequel  to  preceding 
text.  $2.48  (5,  6) 

En  riant,  la  lecture  sans  larmes,  BU.  Three  little  books,  pronunciation,  drawings, 
stories,  writing,  poems,  etc.  First  readers  for  French  children.  $.50  apiece  (2,  3) 

La  Méthode  Rose.  BU.  Premier  et  Deuxième  Livret-Primers  for  teaching  French 
children  to  read.  $0.60  apiece  (2,  3) 

Nos  Belles  Images — Cours  Préparatoire,  BU.  Excellent  first  reader,  after  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  stories  have  been  studied  through  the  pictures.  Set  of  large  pictures  in  col¬ 
ors,  “Joyeuse  Enfance”,  listed  in  XII  and  illustrating  the  stories.  $.75  (4) 

The  following  readers  are  available  at  Ldf.,  L.F.  or  T.B. 

Les  Petits  Livres  d’or  (Little  Golden  Books  in  French)  $.50 — $.75  (over  100  titles) 
Les  Grands  Livres  d’or  $4.50 
Les  Albums  Rose  $1.00 
Les  Albums  Merveilleux  $.75 
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Albums  Babar 
Albums  Bécassine 


XII.  WALL  CHARTS,  DRAWINGS  AND  PICTURES 

Images  de  la  Vie,  TB.  Colored  wall  charts  in  series  of  4  each  with  such  titles  as 
La  Ferme,  La  Gare,  La  Chambre  des  Enfants;  each  picture  $0.75  each.  Series  $2.50 
or  $3.50  with  metal  rods  (1-6) 

Images  de  la  Vie,  TB.  20  colored  reproductions  of  wall  charts  listed  above  in  postal 
card  size,  full  set  $1.00  (1-6) 

Tableaux  de  Vocabulaire  et  de  Langage,  R.  Simon,  TB.  Six  wall  charts  entitled  The 
Farm,  The  Market,  The  Street,  The  Station,  The  Harbor  and  Work  in  the  Fields;  full 
series  $4.50.  (1-6) 

Chez  Nous,  J.  Arno  TB.  Four  wall  charts  in  color  entitled  The  Kitchen,  The  Living 
Room,  the  Garden,  The  Children’s  Room;  full  series  $2.50  (1-6) 

Drawings  to  accompany  M.L.A.  guides,  20  copies  of  each  picture  $0.80  per  packet, 
Educational  Publishing  Corporation,  Darien,  Conn. 

J oyeux  Enfance,  G.  64  colorful  pictures  11  by  16  showing  acts  in  the  life  of  a  child, 
getting  out  of  bed,  washing  his  face,  etc.  $7.00(K-4)  (Book  based  on  pictures  is  avail¬ 
able) — Notre  Premier  Livre  de  Vocabularie  G.  $1.25. 

Lantern  Slide  Series,  from  Franco-American  Distribution  Center,  Reproduced  by 
Lambert  Foundation,  Box  352,  Gambier,  Ohio. 

France — Mountains  and  Rivers,  1A.  25  color  slides,  Vosges,  Jura,  Alps,  Pyrenees, 
central  plateau;  mountains,  valleys,  towns,  villages,  people  $6.25 

LB  35  color  slides,  Seine,  Rhône,  Loire,  Garonne,  Rhine  rivers  and  tributaries,  val¬ 
leys,  towns,  villages,  people.  $8.75 

A  French  Kindergarten,  3A.  27  color  slides  children  going  to  school,  educational 
games,  outdoor  classes,  lessons  in  drawing,  painting,  writing.  $6.75 

3B.  26  color  slides  physical  education,  recess,  hygiene,  medical  care,  lunch 
and  nap,  leaving  school,  back  home.  $6.50 

XIII.  MAPS 

Mural  Map  of  France,  BU.  Strong  paper  51  by  39  inches.  $3.00,  Cloth  $7.50 
Jigsaw  Puzzle  Map  of  France,  BU.  12  by  12,  $4.00  (4r-6) 

Plastic  Map  of  France,  G.  $0.60  (4-6) 

Plastic  Map  of  Europe,  G.  $0.75  (5,  6) 

XIV.  MISCELLANEOUS  TEACHING  AIDS 

Bloc  Pédagogique,  FC.  A  new  kit  containing  word  games,  wall  charts,  filmstrips, 
sentence  games,  records  of  children’s  songs,  all  imported  from  France;  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  sets  available,  distributed  free  on  one  month  loan.  (3-6) 

French  Package  of  Children's  Books,  PL.  A  collection  of  8  imported  books  known 
and  loved  by  French  children.  $15.00 

Animated  Clock  Dial,  Ideal  School  Supply  Co.  8312-46  S.  Birkhoff  Ave.,  Chicago  20, 
Ill.,  15  by  15  inches  $2.00,  11  inches  $.50,  4  by  3  inches  $0.10  (3-6) 

Mon  premier  Larousse  en  Couleurs ,  LF  4000  words,  1700  pictures  and  drawings, 
large,  colorful  picture  dictionary  which  invites  one  to  explore  the  meanings  and  use 
of  words.  (5,  6) 

Les  Provinces  de  France  Illustrées ,  LF.  $2.25  (5,  6) 

Corbeille  de  Mots,  G,  Colored  illustrations.  Stimulating  suggestions  for  new  ways 
of  teaching  vocabulary.  $2.00  (5,  6) 
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French  Flag  Seals,  G.  100  seals  $.75  (1-6) 

La  Géographie  de  la  France,  G.  24  pages.  Creative  projects  $0.35  (5,  6) 

100  Jeux  Faciles  pour  les  Petits,  G.  32  pp.  Directions  for  games  to  be  played  in 
classroom  as  well  as  outdoors.  $0.50  (1-6) 

Folklore  of  Other  Lands,  Selvi,  Kahn,  Soule,  S.  F.  Vanni,  30  W.  12th  St.,  New  Y  ork 
11,  N.  Y.  Tales,  legends  in  English,  rhymes,  proverbs  and  songs  in  original  language. 
(French  and  other  languages)  $5.00 

XV.  BOOKS  FROM  FRENCH  CANADA 

Commençons.  Course  in  French  for  Grade  Three,  Eaton  and  MacGowan,  MacMillan 
Co.  of  Canada,  70  Bond  Street,  Toronto.  Excellent  suggestions  for  the  teacher. 
Includes  songs,  rhymes,  dialogues,  etc.  $1.60  (3) 

Jouons,  Books  I  and  II,  Eaton  and  MacGowan,  MacMillan  Co.  of  Canada,  /0  Bond 
Street,  Toronto,  1942, 185  pp.  Detailed  and  practical  suggestions  for  using  the  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  exercise  and  practice  book  listed  above.  There  is  also  a  Teacher’s  Manual. 
$1.60  (4,  5,  6) 

Books  Used  in  French  Canada  as  Preparation  for  Reading: 

Bébé,  Marie  et  Jean,  (Premier  Livre  Préparatoire)  Ga  $.50  (3,  4) 

Qu’il  fait  bon  chez  nous  (Second  Livre  Préparatoire)  $1.35 
Cherchons  la  Réponse  (Cahier  d’Exercices)  $.65 
Bientôt  Je  Lirai  (Workbook)  $0.65 
Viens  voir  $0.50 
Viens  travailler  $0.50 

Viens  te  promener  $0.55  Sais-tu  lire?  (Workbook)  $0.55 

(Last  three  books  used  as  preparation  for  reading  in  pre-primary  grades.  Simplest 
possible  text,  delightful  colored  illustrations)  Ga 
Readers: 

J’apprends  à  lire— Méthode  de  Lecture  Globale  Première  Année,  Deuxième  Année, 
Ga  $1.00  (3,  4) 

Series  of  readers,  with  workbooks  for  primary  grades  Ga  (4,  5,  6) 

1.  La  Porte  est  Ouverte  $1.40 
Workbook — Entrez,  petits  amis  $0.65 

2.  Histoires  et  Contes  Amusants  $1.70 
Workbook — Joyeuses  Adventures  $0.65 
Adaptation  of  “Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane”  Ga  (4,  5,  6) 

1.  On  S’ Amuse  $1.55 

2.  Des  Amis  Nouveaux  $1.65 

3.  Encore  des  Amis  $1.65 

4.  De  Surprise  en  Surprise  $1.80 

5.  Encore  des  Surprises  $1.80 

Avançons — Eaton  and  MacGowan,  MacMillan  Co.  of  Canada,  70  Bond  St.,  Toronto. 
(Reader  with  stories  including  Blanche  Neige,  Ali  Baba  and  anecdotes.  Sight 
reading  for  pleasure  $1.76  (6) 

Texts  Prepared  for  Catholic  Schools  of  Canada: 

Chez  Nous — Sœur  M.  Marguerite,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada.  Easy  reader. 

Pretty  colored  pictures  on  every  page.  Scenes  of  family  life  $.44  (3-5) 

Notre  Famille — Sœur  M.  Marguerite,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Toronto.  Sequel  to  preceding 
book.  Scenes  of  daily  life  in  a  Catholic  family  (3-5) 

Guide  du  Maltre-Teacher’s  Manual  $.20 
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XVI.  SOURCES  OP  MATERIALS 

French  Cultural  Services  972  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y.  Address  inquiries 
to  Miss  Ruth  Cornfield.  This  agency  publishes  a  list  of  materials  suited  to  French  in 
Elementary  Schools,  available  at  a  nominal  price.  The  list  includes  exhibits,  wall 
charts,  films,  filmstrips,  lantern  slides  and  records. 

National  Information  Bureau,  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French.  Ad¬ 
dress  inquiries  to  Armand  Bégué,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This  bureau 
makes  available  to  French  teachers  a  variety  of  realia  at  a  nominal  price.  List  of 
materials  $0.05 

French  Government  Tourist  Office,  French  Line,  French  National  Railroads,  all  at 
610  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Maps  of  Paris,  France  and  the  provinces,  illustrated 
pamphlets  and  colorful  posters  are  often  available  to  teachers  without  charge. 
Publishers: 

BU  Banks  Upshaw  &  Co.,  703  Browder  St.,  Dallas,  Texas 

Cor  Coronet  Films,  Coronet  Building,  1065  E.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FC  Miss  Ruth  Cornfield,  A.  V.  Dept.  French  Cultural  Services,  972  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

EBF  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  Wilmette,  Ill. 

FBG  French  Book  Guild,  145  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

FP  Frances  H.  Patterson,  18  Beverly  Place,  Dayton,  Ohio 

FR  Folkways  Record  &  Service  Corp.,  117  W.  46th  St.,  New  York  City  36,  N.  Y. 

G  Gessler  Publishing  Co.,  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Ga  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  82  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada 
Gi  Ginn  &  Co.,  Statler  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

H  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

IFB  International  Film  Bureau,  57  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Ldf  Librairie  de  France,  610  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

LF  Librairie  Française,  556  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LL  Librairie  Lipton,  New  York 

ML  A  Modern  Language  Association,  6  Washington  Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
MP  Martin  Press,  100  Greenwich  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Od  Odyssey  Press,  Inc.,  101  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

PL  Package  Library  of  Foreign  Children’s  Books,  69-41  Groton  St.,  Forest  Hills, 
N.  Y. 

Ro  Rosary  College,  River  Forest,  Ill. 

SH  Stechert-Hafner,  Inc.,  31  E.  10th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

TB  Mrs.  Tamara  Bieber,  146  Mohegan  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn. 

Th  Thrift  Press,  P.  O.  Box  85,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

U  Frederick  Ungar  Publishing  Co.,  105  E.  24th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Z  Zodiac  Recording  Co.,  501  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Wisconsin  Laura  B.  Johnson 


Notes  and  Discussion 

Letter  to  the  Editor 


Monsieur  le  Rédacteur, 

Quoique  ce  soit  bien  tard  je  crois  devoir  vous  renseigner  sur  l’Association  Indienne 
des  Professeurs  de  Français  ou  mieux  connue  sous  son  titre  anglais:  “The  Indian 
Association  of  Teachers  of  French.”  C’est  presqu’une  dette  morale  à  payer,  car 
vous  ne  soupçonnerez  peut-être  jamais  que  votre  “American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  French”  m’a  inspiré,  il  y  a  trois  ans,  de  faire  former  aux  Indes  une  Association 
pareille. 

En  1951  ou  1952,  je  ne  me  le  rapelle  pas  précisément,  un  exemplaire  de  votre 
célèbre  “review”  m’est  tombé  entre  les  mains.  A  part  les  articles  intéressants  et 
instructifs  qui  m’ont  plu  beaucoup,  c’est  l’existence  et  l’organisation  de  votre 
association  qui  m’ont  frappé  le  plus.  Tout  de  suite  j’ai  adressé  quelques  lettres  aux 
personnes  susceptibles  de  s’intéresser  à  un  projet  de  fonder  une  Association  Indienne 
des  Professeurs  de  Français.  Après  bien  des  difficultés  on  est  arrivé  à  fonder  cette 
association  in  1953  et  à  la  faire  enregistrer  en  1954.  Je  manquerai  à  mon  devoir  si  je 
ne  rappelle  pas  ici  le  soutien  moral  et  matériel  apporté  par  feu  M.  Claude  Journot, 
alors  conseiller  culturel  français  à  New  Delhi. 

L’Association  a  eu  le  privilège  précieux  d’organiser  son  premier  congrès  et  stage 
au  Fergusson  Collège  de  Poona  sous  les  auspices  de  l’Université  de  Poona.  Après 
avoir  tenu  un  simple  congrès  à  Bombay  en  1955  à  l’Alliance  Française,  l’Association 
a  été  très  fortunée  d’avoir  la  chance  d’organiser  en  octobre  1956  son  troisième  Con¬ 
grès  et  Stage  à  Pondichéry,  ancien  établissement  français  de  l’Inde,  mais  où  notre 
Gouvernement  a  aimablement  consenti  à  conserver  la  langue  et  la  culture  françaises. 

Je  ne  voudrais  pas  cependant  vous  importuner  en  vous  relatant  toutes  les  péri¬ 
péties  de  la  carrière  de  notre  Association.  Je  vous  ai  donné  ci-dessus  un  bref  historique 
de  l’Association  [...]. 

En  attendant  veuillez  agréer,  Monsieur  le  Rédacteur,  l’expression  de  mes  senti¬ 
ments  les  plus  distingués. 

62  Homji  Street  Y.  K.  Sohoni 

Bombay  1,  India  Secrétaire  Honoraire, 

Indian  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 

Arts  et  T raditions  Populaires 

La  Société  d’ethnographie  française,  dont  le  siège  social  est  au  Musée  National 
des  arts  et  traditions  populaires,  organisme  avec  lequel  elle  travaille  en  étroite 
liaison,  fait  paraître,  depuis  Janvier  1953,  la  revue  Arts  et  Traditions  Populaires. 

Cette  publication  trimestrielle,  éditée  par  les  Presses  Universitaires  de  France, 
bénéficie  d’une  subvention  du  Centre  National  de  la  Recherche  scientifique.  Chaque 
numéro  comprend  96  pages,  illustrées  de  clichés  au  trait  et  augmentées  d’un  carton 
de  simili-gravure  sur  papier  couché. 

Au  sommaire  figurent:  1)  des  articles  de  fond,  2)  des  matériaux  et  notes,  3)  des 
chroniques,  4)  des  comptes-rendus  d’ouvrages  récents,  5)  la  discographie,  c.à  d.  la 
présentation,  par  notices  détailées,  des  documents  phonographiques  récents,  relevant 
de  la  musique  et  du  chants  populaires,  6)  la  filmographie,  présentation  parallèle  des 
films  récents,  documentaires  de  la  vie  française  populaire,  7)  la  bibliographie  d’ac- 
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tualite,  presentee  selon  le  classement  méthodique,  adapté  aux  besoins  nationaux,  de 
la  Bibliographie  internationale  des  arts  et  traditions  populaires. 

Conçue  selon  une  formule  a  la  fob  si  variée  et  si  équilibrée,  cette  publication  est 
apte  à  retenir  l’attention  d’un  très  vaste  public.  Elle  n’entend  pas  s’adresser  unique¬ 
ment  aux  chercheurs  des  spécialités  directement  intéressées.  En  effet,  elle  sera,  égale¬ 
ment,  lue  et  étudiée  avec  profit  par  les  chercheurs  des  disciplines  connexes — anthropo- 
géographes,  linguistes,  historiens  des  civilisations,  etc. — ,  par  les  muséographes,  par 
les  membres  de  l’enseignement  et  les  responsables  de  l’organisation  de  loisirs  cul¬ 
turels,  par  les  sociétés  savantes  et  les  cercles  d’études  régionaux  et  locaux,  par  les 
groupes  folkloriques,  les  organisateurs  du  tourisme  régional,  les  animateurs  des 
fêtes  populaires  locales,  etc.  Finalement,  par  delà  ce  vaste  public  français,  cette 
revue,  dont  le  but  est  d’initier  à  de3  aspects  souvent  trop  peu  connus  de  la  vie  fran¬ 
çaise,  s’adresse,  tout  aussi  utilement,  à  l’étranger,  aux  professeurs  de  langue  fran¬ 
çaise  et  à  tous  les  amis  de  la  culture  française. 

En  bref,  Arts  et  Traditions  populaires,  organe  trimestriel  de  la  Société  d’eth¬ 
nographie  française,  sera  précieux  à  tous  ceux  qui,  œuvrant  dans  des  voies  diverses 
mais  convergentes,  sont  intéressés  par  une  meilleure  connaissance  du  peuple  français. 

Musée  National  des  Arts  et  Traditions  Geoeges  Hexri  Rivièee 

Populaires,  Paris 


Critical  Bibliography  of  the  New  Stylistics 

Professor  H.  Hatzfeld  (The  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington  (17) 
D.  C.)  and  Professor  Yves  Le  Hir  (Faculté  des  Lettres,  Grenoble,  France)  are  pre¬ 
paring  a  French  edition  of  the  earlier  English  and  Spanish  editions  of  the  Critical 
Bibliography  of  the  New  Stylistics.  The  new  edition  will  be  entirely  recast,  revised 
and  brought  up  to  date.  It  will  appear  in  1960. 

In  order  to  make  this  critical  bibliography  as  complete  as  possible  the  authors 
would  be  grateful: 

1)  For  the  indication  of  any  omissions  or  errors  found  in  the  previous  editions, 

2)  For  any  notice  or  reprint  of  recent  publications  of  stylistic  subjects  concerned 
with  Romance  literatures  since  1955. 

They  thank  all  the  prospective  friendly  helpers  for  their  cooperation. 

Helmet  Hatzfeld 
Yves  Le  Hie 

Festivals  in  France — 1957 

As  the  number  of  festivals  of  various  kinds — especially  musical  and  dramatic 
— offered  in  different  parts  of  France  is  increasing  every  year,  the  traveler  would  do 
well  to  plan  his  trip  in  such  a  way  a s  to  include  the  ones  which  are  most  likely  to 
appeal  to  him.  He  can  of  course  get  complete  information  at  the  Bureau  d’accueil 
du  Commissariat  général  au  Tourisme,  8,  avenue  de  l’Opéra  in  Paris  or  at  its  office 
in  Rockefeller  Center  in  New  York. 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of  what  will  be  available  : 

Mai  à  septembre:  Mulhouse,  Saison  musicale. 

Pr  juin  au  15  août:  Dijon,  Beaune,  “Les  Nuits  de  Bourgogne,”  représentations 
théâtrales  et  musicales. 

14  au  25  juin:  Strasbourg,  Festival  international  de  musique  (et  deux  représenta¬ 
tions  théâtrales). 

Mi-juin,  mi-septembre:  Chartres,  Vendredis  musicaux. 
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15  juin  au  6  juillet:  Lyons-Charbonnières,  Festival  (théâtre,  musique  et  danse). 

1er  au  15  juillet:  Divonne-les-Bains,  Festival  de  musique  de  chambre. 

1er  au  15  juillet:  Nantes-Rezé,  Festival  d’avant-garde. 

10  au  30  juillet:  Aix-en-Provence,  Festival  internationale  de  musique. 

15  au  25  juillet:  Avignon,  Festival  d’art  dramatique  (avec  la  Troupe  TNP  de 
Jean  Vilar). 

15  juillet  au  5  août:  Prades,  Festival  de  musique  (Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms). 

In  addition  there  will  be  “Spectacles  son  et  lumière”  not  only  at  Versailles  and 
in  the  Val  de  Loire,  as  in  the  past,  but  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  France. 
Thus  France  offers  the  traveler  something  interesting  and  instructive  daily  from 
dawn  to  midnight.  Wherever  he  may  be,  there  is  probably  something  planned  for  his 
pleasure — just  around  the  corner. 

J.  H. 

Another  New  Review 

The  first  issue  of  a  new  illustrated  quarterly,  Evergreen  Review ,  was  published  in 
February  of  1957.  The  new  review  is  edited  by  Barney  Rosset  and  Donald  Allen. 

The  first  issue  of  the  review  featured  Jean-Paul  Sartre’s  famous  article,  “After 
Budapest,”  in  the  first  translation  to  be  published  in  this  country.  In  this  article, 
characterized  by  Janet  Flanner  (Gênet)  in  the  New  Yorker  as  “an  amazingly  calm, 
quiet,  clear  document  ...  a  great  modern  corrective  pamphlet,”  Sartre  re-exam¬ 
ines  his  stand  toward  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  fateful  events  in  Hungary,  explain¬ 
ing  why  he  is  no  longer  pro-Soviet.  Sartre’s  article,  Genet  says,  was  the  major  single 
revolt  against  Communism  among  the  French  intellectual  left  following  the  Russian 
suppression  of  the  popular  uprising  in  Hungary. 

Other  contributions  in  the  first  issue  of  Evergreen  Review  include  a  short  story 
by  Samuel  Beckett,  author  of  Waiting  for  Godot  and  Malone  Dies,  and  a  study  on  the 
drug  Mescaline,  from  his  book  The  Miserable  Miracle,  by  Henri  Michaux. 

Lamartine  the  Emancipator 

It  is  highly  probable  that  no  deputy  attending  the  opening  session  of  the  Chambre 
des  Députés,  on  December  23,  1833,  had  any  inkling  that  among  the  new  members 
was  an  individual  who  would  become  an  ardent  opponent  of  slavery.  Alphonse  de 
Lamartine,  this  man  of  destiny,  was  a  political  neophyte  who  had  served  briefly 
but  successfully  in  the  Diplomatic  Corps  and  also  had  gained  renown  as  a  poet. 

This  beginner  sat  in  the  Chambre  almost  a  year  and  a  half  before  uttering  his  first 
appeal  for  the  complete  emancipation  of  all  slaves  in  the  French  colonies.1  His  speech 

1  See  Louis  Ulbach,  La  France  Parlementaire  (Paris:  Librairie  International, 
1864),  Vol.  I.  The  first  speech  given  by  Lamartine  was  entitled  “Sur  l’Orient  (4  janvier 
1834).”  In  France  Parlementaire,  Ulbach  presents  not  only  a  study  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Lamartine,  but  also  the  reprints  of  the  actual  speeches  and  articles  com¬ 
posed  while  Lamartine  was  a  Deputy.  In  our  discussion,  the  abbreviations  Fr.  Par. 
will  be  used  hereafter.  We  shall  be  concerned  with  the  five  speeches  found  in  the 
first  three  volumes  of  this  six  volumed  work.  They  are  as  follows:  Vol.  I,  “Sur  l’E¬ 
mancipation  des  esclaves  (22  avril  1835)”;  “Sur  les  Colonies  (25  mai  1836)”;  Vol.  II, 
“Sur  l’Emancipation  des  esclaves  (15  février  1838)”;  “Discours  sur  l’abolition  de 
l’esclavage  (10  février  1840)”;  Vol.  III,  “Sur  l’abolition  de  l’esclavage  (10 
1842).” 
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grew  out  of  a  discussion  of  the  large  budget  that  had  been  presented  by  the  Ministry 
of  the  Navy  for  the  maintenance  of  colonial  garrisons.  Fear  had  been  expressed  that 
the  abolition  of  salvery  in  the  British  colonies  (August  1,  1834)  might  encourage 
revolt  among  the  slaves  in  the  French  possessions.  Lamartine  took  this  opportunity 
to  launch  an  appeal  which  met  with  “vives  et  universelles  marques  d’adhésion  sur 
tous  les  bancs  (Fr.  Par.,  I,  155).”  The  Deputies  failed,  however,  to  enact  favorable 
legislation. 

Undaunted,  Lamartine  renewed  the  struggle  one  year  later,  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  results  of  emancipation  in  the  British  colonies.  During  the  discussion  of  the 
colonial  budget,  the  idea  had  been  advanced  that  emancipation  must  be  preceded 
by  a  preliminary  period  of  education.  Lamartine  took  issue  with  this  and  insisted 
upon  immediate  emancipation,  softened  by  the  payment  of  indemnities  to  slave 
holders.  He  asserted  that  not  only  would  the  slaves  and  colonists  profit  from  freedom, 
but  also  the  French  nation  would  benefit  from  such  a  reaffirmation  of  the  principle  of 
human  dignity. 

On  February  15,  1838,  Lamartine  made  his  third  emancipation  address.8  The  pro¬ 
posal  had  been  made  to  free  all  children  born  of  slaves  in  the  colonies.  Lamartine 
felt  it  necessary  to  support  this  inadequate  measure,  but  he  expressed  regret  that 
France  “au  lieu  de  balayer  cette  grande  iniquité  de  la  civilisation,  se  contente  .  .  . 
de  faire  à  l’esclavage  cette  immense  part  de  toute  une  génération  ...  de  ses  frères 
que  la  mort  seule  affranchira  (Fr.  Par.,  II,  43).” 

Lamartine  carried  the  fight  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Chambre  des  Députés.  On 
February  10, 1840,  he  addressed  a  banquet  given  for  the  representatives  of  American 
and  English  abolitionist  Societies.  Two  years  later,  he  spoke  at  a  banquet  given  in 
Paris  for  the  cause  of  emancipation.  Never  did  he  slacken  his  efforts  until  the  cause 
was  won.  Finally,  on  March  4,  1848,  the  Provisional  Government,  which  had  come 
into  power  after  the  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe,  decreed  the  abolition  of  slavery 
with  the  payment  of  indemnities. 

In  the  bitter  struggle  to  secure  freedom  for  the  slaves,  Lamartine  revealed  great 
eloquence,  wisdom  and  leadership.  What  a  pity  that  this  inspired  Emancipator  and 
lover  of  mankind,  who  once  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  success,  was  destined  to 
spend  his  last  years  in  adversity  and  oblivion!2 3 

North  Carolina  College  at  Durham  John  H.  Morrow 


2  See  Louis  Barthou,  Lamartine,  Orateur  (Paris:  Librairie  Hachette,  1916),  p.  73. 
Lamartine  did  not  speak  on  any  matter  from  June  11,  1836  to  March  2,  1837.  This 
silence,  in  the  opinion  of  Barthou,  “est  fait  de  circonscription.  Lamartine  ne  reste  pas 
étranger  aux  événements  de  la  politique,  mais  l’attention  même  qu’il  leur  prête  lui 
conseille  un  abstention  provisoire.” 

3  For  estimate  of  eloquence,  see  Guizot,  Mémoires  pour  servir  à  l’histoire  de  mon 
temps,  VII  (Paris:  Michel  Levy  Frères,  1865),  31;  also  Pierre  Quentin-Bauchart, 
Lamartine:  Homme  Politique  (Paris:  Librairie  Plon,  1903),  pp.  26-27.  For  insight  on 
wisdom  exercised  in  preparation  and  presentation  of  speeches,  see  Barthou,  op.  cit., 
pp.  305-308;  also  Ethel  Harris,  Lamartine  et  le  Peuple  (Paris:  J.  Gamber,  1932), 
chap.  vi. 
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THE  NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST 

The  1957  National  Contest  was  held  during  the  week  of  April  1-6.  This  year  we  had 
over  65,000  entries.  Chapter  winners  will  be  known  by  April  25  and  the  Regional  win¬ 
ners  by  May  10.  The  National  winners  will  be  announced  about  May  20  and  all 
Chapter  Contest  Chairmen  will  be  notified  of  the  results. 

A  questionnaire  was  circulated  to  French  teachers  participating  in  the  Contest  and 
the  dates  for  the  1958  Contest  will  be  set  as  a  result  of  that  poll.  Any  French  teacher 
who  wishes  to  send  in  a  questionnaire  may  obtain  one  from  the  National  Chairman. 
Teachers  are  urged  to  send  their  questionnaires  in  promptly. 

PHIZES  AND  AWARDS  FOB  1957 
National  Level 

The  French  Government  :  medals  in  all  divisions. 

Le  Cercle  du  Livre  de  France,  Inc.  (145  W.  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.Y.)  :  two  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  six  books  each. 

Revue  de  la  Pensée  Française  (58  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.Y.)  :  five  one-year  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

The  Linguaphone  Institute  (30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.Y.)  :  Cours  Moyen 
de  Français,  French  Folk  Songs,  and  French  Playlets. 

Davidson  College,  Davidson,  North  Carolina:  $435  scholarship. 

Wesleyan  College,  Macon,  Georgia:  $200  scholarship. 

Brenau  College,  Gainesville,  Georgia:  $100  scholarship. 

LaGrange  College,  Georgia:  $100  scholarship. 

Tift  College,  Forsyth,  Georgia:  $100  scholarship. 

Regional  Level 

The  French  Government :  medals  in  all  divisions. 

South  Atlantic :  Davidson  College,  Davidson,  N.  C.,  $300  scholarship;  LaGrange 
College,  Georgia,  $100  scholarship;  Wesleyan  College,  Macon,  Georgia,  $150  scholar¬ 
ship  to  winner  of  French  II;  Tift  College,  Forsyth,  Georgia,  $100  scholarship  to 
winner  of  French  II  or  III;  Brenau  College,  Gainesville,  Georgia,  $100  scholarship 
to  winner  of  French  II;  Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur,  Georgia,  $350  scholarship  to 
winner  of  French  III. 

West  Central:  Eisendrath  Awards,  three  $25  awards  for  first  place  in  I,  II  and  III,  and 
four  book  awards  as  second  prizes  in  all  four  classes;  Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wiscon- 
consin,  two  $250  tuition  awards;  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  one  $100 
tuition  scholarship;  College  of  Saint  Teresa  (women),  Winona,  Minnesota,  one  $200 
tuition  scholarship. 


Chapter  Level 

The  French  Government :  medals  in  all  divisions. 

Arkansas :  $5  award  for  first  places. 

Boston:  thirty  books. 

Central  New  York:  Phi  Sigma  Iota  of  Syracuse,  cash  award;  Alliance  Française  of 
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Syracuse,  books,  and  maps;  Matthew  Scutter,  large  wall  map,  America  1735;  Utrillo 
print. 

Chicago :  University  of  Chicago,  one  year  tuition  scholarship,  $700;  Mrs.  Harry  Ding- 
man,  $25  award;  Cercle  Français  de  Chicago,  $25  award. 

Delaware:  University  of  Delaware,  $100  scholarship. 

Detroit:  a  cash  award  by  the  Chapter. 

Finger  Lakes  :  $5  awards  to  winners  of  I,  II  and  III. 

Georgia:  Shorter  College,  Rome,  $1000  scholarship;  Mercer  University,  Macon,  $150 
scholarship;  Wesleyan  College,  Macon,  $100  scholarship;  Tift  College,  Forsyth, 
$100  scholarship;  LaGrange  College,  $100  scholarship;  D.C.  Heath  Co.,  two  diction¬ 
aries  for  French  I;  French  Government,  Books  to  City  of  Atlanta  winners  in  all 
classes. 

Hudson  Valley:  $5  to  winners  in  all  four  classes. 

Maine:  $200  scholarships  are  offered  by  The  University  of  Maine,  Bowdoin  College, 
Colby  College,  and  St.  Joseph’s  College. 

Metropolitan:  Awards  of  books  and  records  in  all  classes. 

North  Carolina:  Davidson  College,  Davidson,  $217  scholarship;  Atlantic  Christian 
College,  Wilson,  $50  scholarship. 

Northern  California:  French  Consulate  General,  San  Francisco,  five  medals;  Alliance 
Française,  San  Francisco,  medal  and  diploma;  Alliance  Française,  East  Bay,  one 
book;  San  Francisco  College  for  Women,  scholarship;  Salon  Français,  San  Francisco 
one  prize;  Les  Amis  de  la  Sorbonne,  one  book;  La  Société  des  Professeurs  Français 
en  Amérique,  12  books;  AATF  Northern  California  Chapter,  100  books.  (Official 
distribution  of  prizes,  Sat.  May  11,  Dwinelle  Hall,  U.  California  at  Berkeley) 

Northwest  Pacific:  books,  dictionaries  and  records. 

Ohio  :  $40  and  $20  to  two  highest  ranking  seniors,  to  be  used  as  payment  on  tuition  next 
year  in  an  Ohio  college;  certificates  of  merit  to  three  place  winners  in  each  class. 

Philadelphia:  Books  and  records. 

Saint  Louis:  Books,  medals  and  cash  prizes. 

South  Carolina  :  $100  scholarships  are  offered  by  Coker  College,  Converse  College,  Fur¬ 
man  University,  and  Limestone  College. 

Southern  California:  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Los  Angeles,  scholarship  for  first  place 
winner  in  French  IV;  twelve  books  for  other  prizes. 

Texas:  Paris  Junior  College,  Paris,  $100  scholarship  for  winner  in  French  II;  Texas 
Christian  University,  Fort  Worth,  $200  scholarship  for  winner  in  French  III  or  IV ; 
Texas  Wesleyan  College,  Fort  Worth,  $150  scholarship  for  winner  of  II-IV ;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Dallas  (Catholic) ,  $225  scholarship  to  winner  of  French  I,  and  same  to  winner 
of  French  II  (if  these  are  not  claimed  by  state  winners,  they  become  available  to 
regional  winners).  Paris  Junior  College  offers  a  $150  scholarship  for  a  winner  in  an 
out-of-state  French  II. 

Virginia:  $200  scholarship  to  one  of  the  Virginia  colleges  (Joint  award  with  Nat. 
Spanish  Contest)  ;  six  awards  in  French  to  highest  papers,  ($10,  7.50,  5.00,  and  3.00) 
prizes  for  the  schools  with  highest  number  of  contestants  ($25,  15,  10). 

Washington,  D.C.:  Silver  trophy  for  Chapter  winner;  books  for  Junior  high  school 
winners. 

West  Virginia:  Books  in  I  and  II. 

Westchester  :  Cash  prizes  of  $15, 10  and  5  donated  by  Westchester  teachers;  dictionaries 
books,  and  perfume.  Awards  made  at  Chapter  dinner  in  May. 

Western  New  York:  Books  and  records. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Edouard  Morot-Sir,  Conseiller  Culturel,  Ambassade  de  France,  New  York. 

Henri  Peyre,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Laura  B.  Johnson,  University  of  Wisconsin,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Chairman  of  French  I  Examination  Committee. 
Edith  B.  Hamilton,  Harvey  High  School,  Painesville,  Ohio,  Chairman  of  French  II 
Examination  Committee. 

Marie-Antoinette  Martin,  The  Laboratory  School,  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  Chairman  of  French  III  Examination  Committee. 

Lucille  Langworthy,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  Chairman  of 
French  IV  Committee. 

James  H.  Grew,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  Chairman  of  Region  II. 
Charles  Beyer,  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Chairman  of  Region  III. 
Maude  Helen  Duncan,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Chairman  of  Region  IV. 
Jacques  Hardré,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  Chairman  of  Re¬ 
gion  V. 

Walter  Secor,  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio,  Chairman  of  Region  VI. 
Germaine  Mercier,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Chairman  of  Region 

VII. 

Pierre  Delattre,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Col.,  Chairman  of  Region  VIII. 
J.  Henry  Owens,  Eastern  Michigan  College,  Ypsilanti  Michigan,  Chairman  of  1957 
Contest. 

ILLINOIS  CHAPTER 

The  Illinois  Chapter  and  the  Chicago  Chapter  met  in  joint  session  November  3, 

1956,  in  conjunction  with  the  Illinois  Modern  Language  Teachers  Association  in  the 
Illini  Union,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2:00 
p.  M.  by  the  president,  Dr.  Madeleine  Smith  of  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbon- 
dale.  New  officers  elected  for  1957  were:  President,  Pauline  E.  Changnon,  University 
High  School,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana;  Vice  President,  Grace  M.  Sproull, 
Western  Illinois  College,  Macomb;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Cordelia  Reed,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana.  There  followed  a  short  discussion  of  Chapter  business.  Dr.  Smith 
pointed  out  that  the  b  rench  Review  for  October  had  two  articles  by  members  of  the 
Illinois  Chapter,  “Le  Symbole  de  la  sculpture  mortuaire  chez  Proust,”  by  Gabrielle 
Friedman,  and  Zola  s  Commercialism,”  by  Lucien  White.  There  was  a  lively  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  National  French  Contest.  The  Illinois  Chapter  was  well  represented  in 
the  contest  for  1956  under  the  efficient  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Marie  Duez  Ramey  of 
Dupo  Community  High  School,  Dupo.  The  Chapter  voted  to  express  its  appreciation 
to  Mrs.  Ramey,  and  also  to  extend  congratulations  to  her  and  her  pupil,  David 
Dyroff,  who  took  first  place  in  the  French  II  contest  on  the  national  level.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Crozier,  of  Cairo  High  School,  Cairo,  was  designated  contest  chairman  for 

1957.  The  question  of  procedure  in  case  of  ties  was  considered,  it  being  decided  to  give 
equal  recognition  and  prizes  to  tied  contestants.  A  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
respective  contest  chairmen  of  the  Illinois  and  Chicago  chapters  should  agree  on  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  chapters. 

There  was  some  debate  on  the  matter  of  a  spring  meeting  for  the  Illinois  Chapter, 
and  it  was  decided  to  coordinate  it  with  the  meeting  of  the  Central  States  Modern 
Language  Teachers  Association,  to  be  held  in  Urbana  April  12  and  13. 

The  members  agreed  that  the  program  which  followed  was  one  of  the  most  enjoy¬ 
able  and  interesting  which  the  chapter  has  had.  Professor  Jean  Ehrhard,  on  leave  from 
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his  post  in  France  as  Directeur  de  l’Accueil  aux  Etudiants  Etrangers,  gave  an  in¬ 
formative  talk  in  French  on  Courses  for  Foreign  Students  in  France.  He  gave  some 
valuable  advice  on  the  choice  of  schools  and  courses  of  study,  and  French  school  pro¬ 
cedures  and  customs  new  to  Americans.  He  also  emphasized  the  desirability  of  going 
outside  the  academic  environment  to  get  to  know  French  life  and  the  French  people. 

Miss  Frances  Shutts  of  Danville  High  School,  Danville,  captivated  her  audience 
with  the  playing  of  tapes  recorded  by  French  school  children  for  the  tape-exchange 
project  developed  by  Miss  Shutts  in  her  own  classes.  An  extension  of  the  pen-pal  idea, 
Miss  Shutts’  project  has  attracted  much  attention  in  France  where  it  has  been  given 
national  publicity.  Miss  Shutts  described  the  techniques  of  preparing  and  recording 
material,  and  offered  her  help  to  anyone  interested. 

The  third  talk  was  given  by  Mr.  Gabriel  Savignon  of  France,  a  graduate  assistant 
at  Southern  Illinois  University,  in  the  field  of  his  specialty,  Political  Science.  His 
title  was  Vie  et  opinion  politiques  en  France.  Speaking  in  French,  he  discussed  the 
political  and  economic  difficulties  of  contemporary  France,  such  as  the  Poujade  move¬ 
ment  and  the  situation  in  Suez  and  Algeria.  He  explained  the  French  point  of  view 
and  the  French  reaction  to  the  American  viewpoint. 

Dr.  Madeleine  Smith  completed  the  program  with  a  well  presented  paper  entitled 
Two  Poems  of  Baudelaire,  Le  Voyage  and  Le  Cygne,  which  showed  how  the  poet  suited 
form  to  content  in  evoking  the  poetic  themes  of  wandering  and  the  search  for  beauty 
and  love.  Presenting  the  paper  essentially  as  an  appreciation,  Dr.  Smith  was  success¬ 
ful  in  imparting  something  of  her  own  understanding  of  the  poetic  qualities  of  these 
works,  and  provided  the  necessary  literary  touch  for  a  well  rounded  program  of 
French  studies. 

Bruce  H.  Mainous 
Secretary -Treasurer 


KENTUCKY  CHAPTER 

The  Kentucky  Chapter  of  the  AATF  met  at  the  Faculty  Club  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  Saturday  October  27  at  12:30  for  the  annual  meeting.  After  enjoying  a 
chicken  dinner,  those  present,  including  two  guests,  M.  Jean  Strauss,  Consul  Général 
at  Chicago,  and  M.  Willie  Walsh,  Consul  at  Louisville,  Kentucky  assembled  for  the 
regular  session  which  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Dr.  Hobart  Ryland. 

During  the  business  meeting  the  minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

After  the  business  session  was  over,  Dr.  Ryland  presented  M.  Willie  Walsh  who 
spoke  in  French  on  L'Esprit  français  which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  session  was  concluded  at  1:30  with  an  invitation  to  everyone  to  remain  and 
share  experiences  with  the  distinguished  guests. 

Arch  S.  Lacefield 
Secretary -Treasurer 


LEHIGH  VALLEY  CHAPTER 

A  meeting  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  chapter  of  AATF  and  for  the 
formation  of  an  affiliated  group  to  be  known  as  “Friends  of  France”,  was  held  at 
3:30  P.  M.,  February  22,  1957,  in  the  Helen  de  Schweinitz  Building  at  Moravian  Pre¬ 
paratory  School,  Bethelehem,  Pa.  Professor  Allen  J.  Barthold  of  Lehigh  University 
acted  as  chairman.  After  welcoming  those  present  and  reading  a  letter  of  approval 
and  encouragement  from  Professor  George  B.  Watts,  national  secretary-treasurer  of 
AATF,  Professor  Barthold  introduced  our  speaker,  Professor  M.  Helen  Duncan,  of 
Temple  University,  AATF  representative  for  the  Middle  Atlantic  Region. 
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Professor  Duncan  addressed  us  wittily,  but  earnestly,  on  the  importance  of  our 
project,  reminding  us  of  the  solid  achievements  of  AATF  in  its  thirty  years  of  ex¬ 
istence  under  the  guidance  of  devoted  leaders,  and  congratulating  us  on  the  pioneer 
enterprise  of  affiliating  with  our  group  those  who  are  not  necessarily  teachers,  but  are 
above  all  “Friends  of  France.”  She  pointed  out  the  appropriateness  of  the  date  of  this 
first  meeting,  which  (though  it  had  proved  difficult  for  many  prospective  members) 
was  the  birthday  of  a  very  great  friend  of  France.  She  reminded  us  of  the  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  this  year,  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Lafayette,  a  very 
great  French  friend  of  the  United  States.  Professor  Duncan  then  spoke  from  her  ex¬ 
perience  as  director  of  the  Temple  University  Sorbonne  Program  for  the  last  six 
years.  She  noted  the  rapid  progress  of  fast  transportation,  and  “the  appalling  fact 
that  as  we  thus  become  technologically  more  united,  we  grow  psychologically  more 
disunited.”  “Scientists  have  tamed  inanimate  nature,  but  education  lags  behind  in 
taming  human  nature.”  One  of  the  bright  spots  in  this  dark  picture  is  the  growing 
conviction  nowadays  that  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  may  help  to  improve  our 
relationships  with  other  peoples.  Specific  evidences  of  this  conviction,  according  to 
Professor  Duncan,  are:  1)  The  recently  appointed  specialist  in  foreign  languages  in 
the  Department  of  Education  in  Washington;  2)  The  pressure  being  put  upon  Amer¬ 
ican  diplomatic  officials  to  learn  the  languages  of  the  countries  wffiere  they  serve  ;  and 
3)  The  FLES  movement.  Professor  Duncan  concluded  her  talk  by  urging  us  to  re¬ 
member  as  we  plan  our  activities,  that  we  are  allied  with  a  great  cause  :  wider  human 
understanding.  This  demands  from  us  all  enthusiastic  cooperation  and  active  par¬ 
ticipation. 

The  treasurer’s  report  was  read  and  approved.  The  chairman  read  a  letter  from 
Professor  Henri  Peyre,  national  president  of  AATF,  expressing  his  cordial  approval 
of  and  good  wishes  for  the  enterprise  to  be  known  as  Friends  of  France. 

An  executive  council  was  then  nominated  and  charged  with  the  immediate  duty  of 
choosing  officers  for  the  organization.  The  members  of  the  executive  council  met  and 
proposed  the  following  slate  of  officers  :  President — Professor  Barthold  (Bethlehem)  ; 
First  Vice-President — Mr.  Serfass  (Stroudsburg);  Second  Vice-President — Mrs. 
Kennedy  (Allentown)  ;  Secretary-Treasurer— Mrs.  Tyler  (Bethlehem)  ;  and  Assistant 
Secretary-Treasurer — Miss  Mumbauer  (Bethlehem).  The  executive  council  recom¬ 
mended  that  these  officers  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Meantime  the  Friends  of  France  chose  the  following  members  of  the  advisory 
council:  Mrs.  Elliot  Cheney,  Mrs.  Robert  Gigon,  Mrs.  Thomas  Haynes,  Mrs.  Albert 
de  Neufville,  Mrs.  Bradley  Stoughton,  and  Mrs.  John  Wynne.  The  advisory  council 
decided  to  meet  at  11  a.  m.,  March  2,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Stoughton  to  discuss  various 
group  activities. 

1  he  president  then  briefly  listed  suggestions  for  long-range  projects  which  the 
organization  may  wish  to  undertake  :  a  linguistic  survey  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  a  local 
FLES  movement,  twinning  with  a  French  city,  the  establishment  of  a  clearing  house 
for  audio-visual  aids  and  realia  useful  in  the  teaching  of  French,  coordination  of 
language  teaching  between  our  local  schools  and  colleges. 

Dorothy  Tyler 
Secretary -Treasurer 

WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS  CHAPTER 

The  Western  Massachusetts  Chaper  of  AATF  planned  three  meetings  for  1956-1957 
The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.  Professor  Vin- 
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cent  Guilloton  of  Smith  College  entertained  the  group  by  his  discourse  on  “Récentes 
Impressions  d’un  Voyage  en  France.” 

At  the  second  meeting  held  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass., 
the  chapter  voted  to  support  the  Northeast  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign 
Languages.  Professor  Alexander  Hull  gave  a  progress  report  on  the  work  being  done 
at  the  University  under  a  $35,000  Carnegie  Foundation  grant  for  the  study  of  improve¬ 
ments  of  foreign  language  teaching  techniques.  Miss  Kathleen  Roy  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  chapter  chairman  of  the  Annual  National  French  Contest,  announced  that 
over  3000  students  have  been  entered  in  the  contest  in  Western  Massachusetts.  Some 
thirty  prizes  (books,  medals,  and  cash)  have  been  donated  by  the  French  Cultural 
Services,  D.  C.  Health,  Inc.,  and  the  Chapter. 

A  cordial  invitation  from  Miss  Barbara  M.  Clough,  Headmistress  of  the  Northfield 
School  for  Girls,  to  hold  the  final  meeting  at  her  school  was  issued  by  Dr.  Ernest  N. 
Kirrmann,  president  of  the  Chapter.  Chapter  winners  in  the  French  Contest  will  be 
guests  at  this  meeting  on  May  18. 

Mart  E.  McCarthy 
Secretary -Treasurer 

ELECTION  OF  REGIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  Bylaws,  an  election  of 
Regional  Representatives  in  Regions  I,  III,  V,  and  VII  was  conducted  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer  during  the  first  three  months  of  1957.  The  Regional  Representatives 
and  Alternates  here  named  were  chosen  to  serve  for  a  two-year  term,  beginning  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1957. 

Region  I  (Metropolitan)  :  Renée  Jeanne  Fulton 

Region  III  (New  York  State):  Charles  Choquette  (Central  New  York),  First  Alter¬ 
nate,  Gordon  Silber  (Hudson  Valley),  Second  Alternate,  Elsie  Neun  (Rochester). 
Region  V  (South  Atlantic):  Jacques  Hardré  (North  Carolina),  First  Alternate,  Va¬ 
leria  Grannis  (South  Carolina),  Second  Alternate,  Albert  Leduc  (Florida). 
Region  VII  (West  Central)  :  Germaine  Mercier  (Wisconsin),  First  Alternate,  Eugene 
Falk  (Minnesota-Dakotas) . 

Davidson  College,  Geo.  B.  Watts 

Davidson,  N.  C.  Secretary-Treasurer 

8  April  1957 

MEMBERSHIP  RECORDS  BROKEN  AGAIN 

On  April  2,  1957  all  records  for  memberships  and  subscriptions  were  broken  once 
more.  Today,  April  8, 1957  there  are  4727  paid  members  and  subscribers  on  our  books. 
If  past  experience  is  repeated  there  will  be  between  100  and  200  more  before  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  on  September  1. 

Geo.  B.  Watts, 
Secretary -Treasurer 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  1957  meeting  of  the  AATF  will  be  held  on  December  26  and  27  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


Our  Contributors 


Germaine  Brée,  as  practically  everyone  knows,  is  one  of  our  Associate  Editors  in 
charge  of  Book  Reviews.  To  provide  a  worthy  sequel  to  her  publications  on  Proust  and 
Gide,  she  is  now  working  on  a  book  on  Albert  Camus. 

Edith  Brown  Douds,  who  received  her  Ph.D.  at  Cornell,  reports  that  she  has  been 
in  and  out  of  the  profession  all  her  life.  Daughter  of  a  Modern  Language  Professor 
father  and  a  Classics  Professor  mother  she  eventually  married  a  Professor  of  English. 
She  is  now  Associate  Professor  of  French  at  Albright  College. 

Walter  V.  Kaulfers  is  the  author  of  ten  books  and  monographs  and  of  over  300  arti¬ 
cles  on  foreign  language  teaching.  After  teaching  French,  German,  and  Spanish  for 
ten  years  in  the  secondary  schools  of  California,  Dr.  Kaulfers  became  professor  of 
foreign  language  teaching  at  Stanford  U.  Since  1948  he  has  been  professor  and  curricu¬ 
lum  consultant  in  foreign  languages  at  the  U.  of  Illinois. 

Walter  Meiden,  whose  textbooks  have  been  used  by  many  of  our  members,  received 
his  advanced  degrees  from  Ohio  State  and  he  has  been  teaching  there  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  has  also  published  books  on  methodology  and  philology. 

Paul  H.  Meyer  holds  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  McGill  and  a  Ph.D.  from  Colum¬ 
bia.  He  studied  at  the  U.  of  Paris  from  1947  to  1950  and  has  taught  at  Columbia  and 
Bryn  Mawr.  He  now  teaches  French  and  German  at  the  U.  of  Connecticut. 

Robert  J .  Nelson  did  his  undergraduate  and  graduate  work  at  Columbia,  with  one 
year  of  the  graduate  phase  spent  at  the  U.  of  Aix-Marseille  as  a  Fulbright  Student 
Grantee.  Before  coming  to  Yale  he  taught  at  Columbia  and  Phillips  Academy  (An¬ 
dover)  .  He  has  published  in  Romanic  Review,  PMLA,  and  French  Studies,  and  Yale  has 
awarded  him  a  Morse  Fellowship  (full-pay  academic  leave)  for  the  year  1957-58  to  do 
a  book  on  Pierre  Corneille. 

George  Ross  Ridge  holds  a  M.A.  from  Harvard  and  a  M.Ln.  from  Emory;  he  is  pres¬ 
ently  completing  his  doctoral  dissertation  on  aspects  of  the  romantic  hero  in  France. 
He  has  published  in  a  number  of  little  magazines  including  Epos,  Approach,  The  Step 
Ladder  or  Journal  of  the  Bookfellows.  In  the  Fall  he  will  be  teaching  at  the  Georgia  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology. 

Anthony  I.  Viscusi  holds  a  B.A.  from  Columbia  U.  where  he  also  began  graduate 
work  in  1955-56.  He  is  spending  the  present  academic  year  in  France  as  a  Fulbright 
student. 
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Methods  and  Problems 

Parker,  William  R.  The  National  Interest  and  Foreign  Languages.  A  Discussion 
Guide  and  Work  Paper  .  .  .  for  Citizen  Consultations  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  Department  of  State.  For  sale  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pp.  vi  +  133.  $.65. 

FL  teachers  who  read  the  first  edition  of  this  little  book  (April  1954)  were  im¬ 
mensely  gratified  to  see  that  at  last  an  important  colleague  in  another  field  had  spoken 
systematically,  seriously,  and  persuasively  to  the  general  public  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  study  of  FLs  in  this  country.  The  book  was  so  well  received  that  it  has 
been  reprinted  repeatedly  and  has  now  been  completely  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date.  As  the  original  edition  was  given  an  important  review  in  this  journal  by  Henri 
Peyre  (FR,  XXVIII  [October  1954]  76-77),  I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  few  remarks  about 
the  new  features  of  the  present  one. 

Although  the  content  and  the  point  of  view  remain  substantially  unchanged,  the 
entire  work  has  been  rethought  and  recast.  Much  of  it  has  been  rewritten  and  it  has 
been  printed  in  a  much  more  attractive  and  readable  format.  The  few  things  in  the 
first  edition  about  which  some  FL  teachers  saw  fit  to  cavil  have  been  dropped  or 
changed.  For  example,  the  somewhat  frustrating  section  entitled  “Questions  Await¬ 
ing  Answers”  which  was  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  original  edition  has  now  been 
relegated  to  the  end  of  the  book  and  considerably  revised.  In  1954,  one  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  awaited  an  answer  (pp.  5-7)  was — to  the  amazement  of  a  not  inconsider¬ 
able  group  of  FL  teachers— “Should  the  Spoken  Language  be  Emphasized?”  In  the 
present  edition,  the  question  is  still  listed  as  one  of  those  awaiting  answers  (pp.  113- 
115);  but  at  least  the  author  suggests  that  it  should  be  answered  affirmatively.  Per¬ 
haps  it  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  even  the  revised  statement  is  so  cautious 
that  a  hasty  reader  (is  not  the  general  reader  always  a  hasty  reader?)  might  easily 
fail  to  see  it.  Another  important  change  is  the  omission  of  the  section  entitled  “Rea¬ 
sons  Advanced  Against  Language  Study”  which,  in  his  effort  to  present  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  without  bias,  the  author  included  in  the  first  edition  (pp.  86-90) .  I  for  one  found 
his  dispassionate  presentation  of  the  traditional  arguments  against  language  study  all 
too  persuasive  and  was  very  glad  to  find  that  he  had  seen  fit  to  dispense  with  it. 

The  section  entitled  “The  Current  Situation,”  which  has  now  become  Part  I,  has 
undergone  the  greatest  revision.  Much  has  taken  place  since  the  book  was  planned 
and  no  one  is  in  a  better  position  than  Parker  to  report  on  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
He  has  taken  full  advantage  of  his  position  as  Director  of  the  FL  Program  of  the  MLA 
where  he  served  as  spark  plug,  catalytic  agent,  sounding  board,  confessor,  observer, 
trial  balloon  expert,  recorder,  and  promulgator  of  ideas.  Thanks  to  him  and  to  the 
work  of  his  associates  in  the  program,  the  original  edition— useful  as  it  was— is  now 
completely  dated. 

Although  the  readers  of  the  French  Review  are  naturally  interested  in  knowing 
what  is  being  said  about  the  teaching  of  FLs,  I  should  like  to  remind  them  that  the 
book  was  not  written  for  their  edification.  It  was  and  is  intended  as  a  discussion  guide 
and  work  paper  for  the  use  of  Citizen  Consultations  which  are  being  held— sporadi¬ 
cally,  alas— under  the  sponsorship  of  the  US  National  Commission  of  UNESCO. 
Every  FL  teacher,  at  whatever  level,  should  get  a  copy  of  the  book  and  read  it;  but, 
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even  more  important,  those  who  have  any  gift  for  promotion  should  plan  Citizen  Con¬ 
sultations  in  their  communities  on  the  subject  of  The  National  Interest  and  Foreign 
Languages.  Those  who  take  contact  with  the  general  public  are  always  surprised  to 
see  how  eager  American  citizens  are  “to  do  something  about  it.”  If  such  meetings 
could  be  held  in  every  community  in  the  country,  the  effect  upon  the  study  of  FLs  in 
the  United  States  and,  indeed,  upon  the  future  of  Western  Civilization  might  be 
notable. 

University  of  Wisconsin  Julian  Harris 

T  extbooks 

Le  Coq,  John  P.  Vignettes  littéraires.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1957. 

Pp.  xiii  +  238.  $2.68. 

Intended  for  second  or  third  semester  students,  Vignettes  littéraires  is  a  collection 
of  sixteen  short  stories,  mostly  well  known,  ranging  from  Voltaire  to  Saint-Exupéry, 
with  two  dating  from  the  18th  century  and  the  others  evenly  divided  between  the 
second  half  of  the  19th  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century.  The  editor’s 
purpose,  suggested  by  his  subtitle  French  Life  and  Ideals  and  explained  in  the  Fore¬ 
word  and  Preface,  is  to  stress  the  cultural  value  of  the  stories.  This  is  not  an  entirely 
new  concept.  Something  of  a  novelty  is  the  brief  sketch  concerning  the  author’s 
manner  and  the  story’s  meaning  which  introduces  each  selection.  As  a  whole  the 
collection  leans  towards  realism  leavened  with  verve,  irony  and  wit.  Besides  grasping 
general  social  significance,  students  are  expected  to  pay  some  attention  to  detail; 
questionnaires  on  content  provide  for  aural-oral  practice  and  grammar  exercises 
build  sturdier  French. 

Many  words  and  expressions  are  translated  in  footnotes.  This  procedure  speeds  up 
reading  and  forgetting.  Many  deceptive  cognates  or  tricky  expressions,  however,  are 
not  explained  either  in  footnotes  or  Vocabulary;  for  example:  Premier  (p.  33,  line  25), 
décorés  (p.  33,  line  33),  vous  prétendez  (p.  34,  line  3),  Le  directeur  en  avait  pris  son 
parti  (p.  36,  line  6),  Je  ne  regarde  pas  au  prix  (p.  36,  line  27) — to  cite  from  only  one 
selection.  The  Vocabulary  is  far  from  being  as  complete  as  it  claims  to  be.  There  are 
also  sins  of  commission,  such  as  the  wrong  gender  indicated  for  bataille,  éloge,  hôtel, 
incendie,  ocre,  orge,  perspective  and  incorrect  meaning  assigned  to  étable,  ferraille 
(‘cast  iron’),  moucheron. 

In  the  text  there  are  a  few  minor  errata  concerning  accents,  punctuation  and  the 
like.  More  important  are  correspondents  for  correspondants  (p.  6,  line  35),  dix-huit  for 
huit  (p.  30,  line  2),  m’a  demandé  for  n’a  demandé  (p.  45,  line  30),  proposition  for  sup¬ 
position  (p.  45,  line  38),  un  dose  for  une  dose  (p.  95,  line  2 ),ferrum  for  ferum  (p.  110). 
Two  other  items  may  be  worth  mentioning.  La  (?)  moldo-valaque  (p.  22,  line  23)  is 
“one  of  the  Slavonic  languages”  according  to  the  Vocabulary,  but  Meillet  classifies 
Wallachian  and  Moldavian  as  subdivisions  of  Daco-Rumanian.  In  Le  Forgeron 
Zola  defines  la  Demoiselle  as  une  masse,  hence  a  sledge  hammer,  whereas  the  footnote 
(p.  69)  translates  ‘the  paving  beetle.’ 

Despite  its  imperfections,  Vignettes  littéraires  is  an  attractive  reader,  attesting 
once  more  to  the  versatility  of  the  conte  and  the  fecundity  of  French  genius. 

Baylor  University  H.  L.  Robinson 

Fourré,  Pierre.  Médecin  sous  les  tropiques.  Paris:  Didier,  1956.  Pp.  64.  Frs.  150. 

- ,  Premier  Dictionnaire  en  images.  Paris:  Didier,  1956,  Pp.  255.  Frs.  650. 

- .  Prononciation  du  français.  Disque:  F.  E.  20.  Didier.  Frs.  820. 
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All  of  the  above  are  entirely  in  French  and  belong  to  the  general  collection,  “De 
la  langue  à  la  Civilization  Française,”  which  the  Librairie  Didier  is  currently  pub¬ 
lishing.  The  first  volume  of  a  new  beginning  grammar,  Vers  la  France  by  Brunsvick 
and  Ginestier  is  scheduled  to  appear  in  the  Spring  of  1957.  Still  other  books  and 
materials  are  in  preparation  or  are  definitely  planned.  Everything  in  this  collection 
appears  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  most  recent  scientific  studies  on  French  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  syntax  which  are  being  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  “Commission  du 
français  élémentaire”  by  the  “Centre  d’Etude  du  français  élémentaire”  at  the  Ecole 
Normale  Supérieure  of  Saint-Cloud.  (See  Le  Français  élémentaire,  Publication  du 
Centre  National  de  Documentation  Pédagogique,  Paris,  1955;  and  the  more  recent 
and  more  important  L'Elaboration  du  français  élémentaire — Etude  sur  l’établissement 
d’un  vocabulaire  et  d’une  grammaire  de  base  [Gougenheim,  Rivenc,  Michéa  and  Sauva- 
geot],  Paris:  Didier,  1956.) 

Médecin  sous  les  tropiques  is  written  in  the  new  basic  vocabulary  (1300  words)  with 
the  addition  of  some  62  words  which  are  explained  in  printed  notes.  The  reader  is 
aware  that  the  language  of  the  story  is  simple  and  easy,  but  it  seems  quite  natural. 
This  little  book  thus  serves  as  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  such  a 
restricted  vocabulary  by  the  addition  of  only  a  limited  number  of  extra  words.  How¬ 
ever,  since  the  approved  vocabulary  of  “le  française  élémentaire”  is  one  of  everyday 
spoken  French  and  contains  a  relatively  large  percentage  of  verbs  (including  many 
which  are  irregular)  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  introduce  it  very  early  unless  the 
teacher  is  using  a  method  which  conforms  to  the  principles  of  the  new  basic  French 
vocabulary.  There  is,  of  course,  no  vocabulary  for  the  basic  words,  the  intention  being 
that  the  student  use  the  Premier  Dictionnaire  en  images  for  the  meaning  of  any  words 
not  already  learned. 

Premier  Dictionnaire  en  images  is  quite  unique  and  most  attractive.  It  contains  all 
the  words  of  the  new  basic  vocabulary  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  and  defined  to  a 
large  degree  by  the  clever  use  of  little  sketches.  Each  basic  meaning  has  a  sketch  or 
picture  with  one  or  more  short  simple  sentences  illustrating  the  meaning.  Verbs  are 
listed  under  the  infinitive  and  defined  like  other  words,  but  there  are  at  least  three 
sentences  containing  the  verb  in  the  present,  past  indefinite  ( passé  composé )  and 
future  tenses.  If  the  verb  is  irregular,  the  complete  conjugation  of  the  present  indic¬ 
ative  is  also  given.  At  the  end  of  the  book  the  conjugation  of  avoir,  être,  parler  and 
grandir  is  given  for  all  the  tenses  included  in  “le  français  élémentaire.”  (The  passé 
simple,  the  past  anterior  and  all  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  except  the  present  are  not 
considered  necessary  at  this  level.)  In  addition,  the  negative  and  interrogative  forms 

of  parler  are  also  given.  _ 

Prononciation  du  français  is  a  small  long-playing  record  of  the  sounds  in  French. 
The  vowels  are  treated  on  one  side  and  the  consonants  on  the  other.  The  transcription 
of  the  record  is  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Premier  Dictionnaire  en  images,  but  it 
is  also  available  separately.  This  is  the  best  one-record  recording  of  the  sounds  in 
French  that  this  reviewer  has  heard.  It  can  be  used  in  any  course  or  in  laboratory 
work.  There  are  no  explanatory  remarks,  the  entire  record  being  utilized  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sounds.  These  are  presented  in  this  order:  first,  the  sound  alone  (with  the 
phonetic  symbol)  followed  by  three  French  words  containing  the  sound  and  then  a 
short  easy  sentence.  In  every  case,  there  is  enough  time  allowed  for  the  auditor  to 
pronounce  what  he  hears.  This  spacing  of  all  sounds  so  as  to  permit  the  hearer  to 
repeat  is  claimed  to  be  an  innovation  for  commercially  produced  records.  The  record  is 
mechanically  perfect  and  is  unreservedly  recommended  as  a  most  practical  aid  in 
teaching  well  and  quickly  the  French  sounds. 
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While  the  little  reader  may  be  used  more  easily  and  at  an  earlier  stage  in  a  course 
based  on  “le  français  élémentaire,”  the  Premier  Dictionnaire  en  images  can  easily  be 
used  in  any  course  emphasizing  the  aural-oral  approach  and  is  especially  useful  if 
French  is  wholly  or  largely  the  language  of  the  classroom.  As  for  the  record,  it  should 
be  highly  suitable  for  any  beginning  course. 

University  of  Kentucky  T.  C.  Walker 


Fraser,  Squair  and  Parker.  Foundation  Course  in  French.  Revised  Edition.  D.  C. 

Heath  and  Co.,  1957.  Pp.  xiv  +  482.  $4.50. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  volume  with  an  attractive  cover  design,  a  great  profusion  of 
illustrations,  both  photographs  and  original  drawings.  The  cover,  end  leaves  and 
illustrations  are  by  Jason  Berger.  The  quality  of  the  paper  is  also  excellent.  As  the 
preface  states,  in  the  Phonetic  Introduction  there  have  been  introduced  at  logical 
inteivals  four  Drills  in  Pronunciation.  In  the  first  ten  lessons,  irregularities  and  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  rules  have  been  kept  at  a  minimum.  The  most  important  tenses  of  regular 
verbs,  of  avoir  and  of  être  have  been  introduced  in  the  first  19  lessons.  The  new  ar¬ 
rangement  will  enable  students  to  read  standard  F rench  much  earlier  in  a  course.  Each 
lesson  begins  with  an  Oral  Introduction,  Dialogue,  or  Anecdote,  in  both  French  and 
English.  When  the  French  versions  are  repeated  by  students  after  a  teacher,  they 
provide  an  oral  approach  to  the  lessons.  Analyzed  they  lend  themselves  to  the  in¬ 
ductive  presentation  of  some  grammatical  principles.  Memorized  and  recited,  they 
lay  a  foundation  for  conditioned  responses  and  oral  fluency.  The  author,  Professor 
Parker,  says  that  the  exercises  are  new  and  that  students  should  find  them  lively 
varied,  challenging  and  enjoyable.  The  selections  for  reading  have  been  kept  within 
the  progressive  grammatical  limits  of  successive  lessons,  show  much  diversity  of 
subject  matter,  contain  many  cognates,  and  are  sometimes  serious,  sometimes  hu¬ 
morous.  Each  lesson  has  a  passage  for  written  translation,  usually  one  of  connected 
prose  .  .  .  Lesson  vocabularies  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  each  lesson,  just  as  the 
general  vocabularies  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book.  .  .  .  Each  vocabulary 
has  two  parts.  In  each  lesson  the  “Vocabulary  for  Exercises”  is  to  be  consulted  when 
students  are  preparing  the  exercises.  The  “Vocabulary  for  Reference”  contains  words 
a  ready  mentioned  in  the  lesson,  cognates,  some  proper  nouns,  etc.  Records  ac¬ 
company  the  four  pronunciation  drills  in  the  Phonetic  Introduction  and  one  passage 
m  each  of  the  first  20  lessons-on  six  double  sided  (LP  33^)  records.  After  every  fifth 
lesson  there  is  a  Cultural  dialogue  accompanied  by  pictures.  These  dialogues,  comple¬ 
mented  by  a  few  of  the  reading  selections  in  the  lessons,  aim  at  the  generally  accepted 
objective  of  having  students  of  French  learn  something  worth  while  about  France 

paCr  nT  C,0nitamS  0ptlonaI  as  wel1  as  regular  exercises.  ...  The  general  French - 
English  Vocabuiary  contains  about  2200  words,  which  is  500  more  than  that  of  the 
ïemseà l  Elementary  French  Grammar,  because  of  an  intentionally  greater  use  of  cog¬ 
nates.  The  English-French  Vocabulary  contains  almost  exactly  the  same  number  of 
items  as  that  of  the  Revised  Elementary  French  Grammar 

So  much  for  the  plan  followed  by  the  author  in  this  new  book 
We  shall  first  say  a  few  words  about  the  Phonetic  Introduction.  Although  the  book 
l  intended  for  elementary  students  it  would  perhaps  be  helpful  if  the  student  were 

criptions  and  also  incorrect  transcriptions  pnonetic  trans- 

I,,  some  cases  the  French  could  be  improved  upon  or  the  information  is  not  ac- 
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curate.  A  few  examples  are:  p.  89:  “Dans  quelle  direction  de  Paris  est-ce  qu’on 
trouve  .  .  .  (followed  by  names  of  cities). 

p.  73.  Les  Parisiens  ont  des  hors  d’œuvres  au  déjeuner,  ils  n’en  ont  pas  au  diner. 
The  use  of  ont  here  is  an  anglicism. 

p.  KM.  En  France  une  ville  typique  a  une  partie  historique  et  une  partie  moderne. 

Partie  is  not  exactly  the  right  word, 
p.  112.  Dans  ce  petit  hôtel  c’est  l’hôtelier  qui  fait  la  note, 
p.  152.  Les  Français  aiment  à  faire  des  promenades,  surtout  les  dimanches, 
p.  148.  La  rue  de  Paris  qui  a  le  nom  le  plus  amusant  est  la  rue  du  Pas-de-la-Mule. 
How  about  “la  rue  du  Chat  qui  pèche”? 

p.  255.  En  1799  un  jeune  général,  Napoléon  Bonaparte,  se  fait  Premier  Consul,  c’est- 
à-dire  dictateur.  It  doe3  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  title  is  synonymous 
with  “dictateur.” 


p.  289.  Alors,  vous  devriez  savoir  où  les  chevaux  se  trouvent.  Wrong  word  order, 
p.  399.  Le  jour,  ils  gagnaient  leur  vie  en  péchant  dans  le  fleuve. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  is  a  sort  of  rapid  survey  of  French  literature,  in  order 
to  give  the  student  an  idea  of  the  wealth  to  be  studied  later.  Some  of  the  statements  in 
that  chapter  are  a  little  “simplistes.” 

In  this  book  two  American  students,  Charlotte  and  Robert  go  to  France  and  in 
order  that  they  may  see  as  much  as  possible  during  their  stay  they  visit  Paris,  the 
chateaux  country  and  palaces,  the  famous  cathedrals  of  France,  thanks  to  a  bon 
petit  diable”  by  the  name  of  Asmodée  who  by  waving  his  magic  wand  can  transport 
them  from  one  place  to  another.  It  is  perhaps  an  ingenious  way  of  having  the  students 
cover  the  maximum  ground  in  a  short  time.  They  learn  about  French  life,  fine  arts, 
French  geography  and  history.  When  they  visit  cathedrals  Asmodée  tells  them  that 
he  can  only  show  them  the  outside  because  devils  are  not  allowed  to  enter  churches. 

As  for  the  grammar  part  of  the  book,  some  of  the  rules  could  be  stated  more  clearly , 
as  for  instance:  “The  plural  of  nouns  is  regularly  formed  by  adding  -s  to  the  sin¬ 
gular”;  “Adjectives,  like  nouns,  regularly  form.  ...  Is  “regularly”  the  right  word? 

The  usual  statement  is  made  concerning  the  use  of  the  past  definite:  that  it  is  used 
in  literary  narrative  style  ...  it  is  not  used  in  conversation,  etc.  That  is  really  not 
quite  so.  And  what  does  the  author  mean  by;  “American  students  will  rarely  if  ever 
have  a  natural  occasion  to  use  a  past  definite  tense  but  will  have  abundant  opportu¬ 
nities  in  reading  French,  to  recognize  its  forms.  ?  . 

The  explanation  of  the  partitive  (pp.  70,  71)  could  be  made  much  simpler  if  the 
author  would  say  that  a  noun  like  “viande,”  for  instance,  preceded  by  the  definite 
article  normally  stands  for  all  the  meat  there  is,  therefore  if  any  part  of  all  is  taken 
one  must  say  “de  la  viande,”  etc.  On  the  whole,  the  grammar  explanations  and  ex¬ 
ercises  are  good. 

Some  of  the  anecdotes  and  stories  are  a  little  trite.  Perhaps  one  could  give  more 

intellectual  food  even  to  the  beginning  student. 

There  are  a  great  many  exercises,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  book.  W  e 
find  every  type  of  modem  exercises:  true  and  false,  matching,  etc.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  repetition,  which  of  course  is  very  valuable  in  language  learning.  On  the 
whole  the  book  has  been  very  carefully  prepared. 

Formerly  of  Brooklyn  College  Helene  Habvitt 


Sand  Geobge.  La  Mare  au  Diable.  François  le  Champi.  Textes  présentés,  établis  et 
annotés  par  Pierre  Salomon  et  Jean  Mallion.  Paris:  Editions  Garnier  Freres, 

1956.  Pp.  xxviii  +  443.  Frs.  590.  , 

In  this  addition  to  the  imposing  list  of  Classiques  Garmer,  the  editors  have  given  us 
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two  charming  novels  in  a  form  that  is  particularly  well  suited  to  the  young  student  of 
George  Sand. 

Each  of  the  novels  is  preceded  by  a  Présentation  and  a  brief  bibliography.  In  their 
Présentations  and  in  the  notes  accompanying  the  texts  of  the  novels,  the  editors  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  the  genesis  of  each  story  with  references  to  biographical  materials. 
They  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  trace  geographical  references,  proving  that 
Sand  was,  in  fact,  depicting  her  native  Berry  and  that  she  made  very  few  changes  in 
place  names  in  the  transfer  from  fact  to  fiction.  The  notes  also  include  explanations  of 
local  vocabulary  and  other  points  of  George  Sand’s  style. 

La  Mare  au  Diable  was  probably  written  in  the  fall  of  1845,  according  to  the  editors. 
As  Sand  herself  tells  us  in  the  first  two  chapters,  the  inspiration  for  the  novel  came 
when  the  sight  of  a  plowman  recalled  a  picture  of  Holbein  which  was  far  too  somber 
for  her  taste.  This  novel  was  to  be  a  protest  against  the  ugliness  of  contemporary 
realistic  fiction.  The  story  of  the  night  spent  in  the  open  was  based  on  an  incident 
which  the  author  had  experienced  as  a  child.  Likewise,  the  plot  of  François  le  Champi, 
the  writing  of  which  was  completed  in  1847,  was  based  on  the  true  story  of  a  foundling 
for  whom  Sand  had  helped  find  a  home. 

A  point  of  considerable  interest  in  this  edition  is  the  emphasis  the  editors  have 
given  to  the  humanitarianism  of  George  Sand.  Both  novels  were  written  while  she 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  socialist  Pierre  Leroux,  and  if  she  was  not  a  militant 
socialist,  she  was  at  least  trying  to  induce  respect  for  the  humble  poor.  Her  stated 
belief  is  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  writer  is  to  ennoble  the  simple  worker.  In 
François  le  Champi,  she  is  trying  to  promote  respect  for  the  orphan  against  the 
popular  idea  that  the  homeless  child  of  unknown  origin  always  turns  out  badly. 

One  is  not,  however,  conscious  of  didacticism  in  either  of  the  novels  beyond  the 
prefaces  and  the  first  two  chapters  of  La  Mare  au  Diable.  In  the  stories  proper,  social 
ideas  are  subordinated  to  the  universal  theme  of  love,  executed  in  Sand’s  own  par¬ 
ticular  way. 

The  text  of  this  edition  is  that  of  Calmann-Lévy,  and  the  editors  have  given  in  end 
notes  a  number  of  variants  from  selected  earlier  editions.  For  La  Mare  au  Diable  the 
variants  are  taken  from  the  original  edition  (1846),  the  first  and  second  re-editions, 
and  the  manuscript.  For  the  first  two  chapters  they  give  variants  from  the  Revue 
Sociale  (1845),  in  which  the  novel  was  first  published.  There  is  no  known  manuscript 
of  François  le  Champi.  Variants  are  from  the  Journal  des  Débats,  the  original  edition 
(1850),  and  the  popular  illustrated  edition  of  Hetzel  (1853). 

Michigan  Tech,  Sault  Branch  '  y  j  Qingerich 


Denoeu,  François.  Sommets  littéraires  français.  Anthologie-histoire  de  la  littérature 
française  des  origines  à  nos  jours.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  1957  Pd  IV  4- 
563.  $6.00.  ■’  ^ 

H  était  presque  inévitable  que  M.  Denoeu  ajoutât  une  bonne  anthologie  de  notre 
littérature  à  la  liste  déjà  considérable  de  ses  excellents  manuels.  Le  succès  de  ceux-ci 
devait  1  encourager  dans  cette  voie.  Il  s’était  aussi  préparé  d’avance  en  faisant 
circuler  un  questionnaire  parmi  de  nombreux  professeurs  de  français,  sollicitant  leurs 
commentaires  sur  la  table  des  matières  du  livre  qu’il  projetait.  Nous  attendions  donc 
avec  impatience  1  arrivée  de  cet  ouvrage,  et  vu  la  belle  réussite  des  autres  livres  de 

l'^rTU’  n0US  Pou,vlons /r«dire  qu’il  rencontrerait  le  meilleur  accueil  de  la  part 
des  professeurs  et  de  leurs  étudiants.  F 

Nous  n’avons  pas  été  déçus.  L’anthologie  de  M.  Denoeu  fera  époque,  nous  le 

Œroud%  tG  SG  P  7e  a^irablemeDt  bien  e“tre  l’anthologie  de  Schinz-Robert- 
oud,  à  notre  avis  trop  élémentaire,  même  pour  les  commençants  en  littérature,  et 
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le  Braunschvig,  trop  riche,  trop  dense,  et  d’ailleurs  en  trois  volumes.  Sans  doute  ce 
nouveau  livre  ne  remplacera  pas  complètement  le  bon  manuel  de  Bradley  et  Michell, 
mais  il  s’imposera  de  plus  en  plus,  non  seulement  par  le  choix  excellent  des  extraits, 
la  clarté  de  l’exposé  littéraire  et  biographique,  mais  surtout  par  la  part  très  con¬ 
sidérable  accordée  à  la  littérature  du  vingtième  siècle.  Il  est  temps,  en  effet,  que  la 
curiosité  bien  légitime  de  l’étudiant  concernant  les  chefs-d’œuvre  de  nos  contem¬ 
porains  reçoive  enfin  quelque  satisfaction.  Alors  que  le  Bradley  et  Michell,  par 
exemple,  se  limite  à  seulement  sept  écrivains  pour  notre  époque,  et  tout  au  plus  à 
cinquante  pages  de  texte  sur  plus  de  six  cents,  M.  Denoeu  s’engage  résolument  sur  ce 
terrain,  et  nous  donne  des  extraits  tirés  des  grandes  œuvres  de  vingt -trois  romanciers 
et  dramaturges  et  de  six  “poètes  d’aujourd’hui.”  Sur  cinq  cents  pages  de  texte  en 
voilà  près  de  cent  cinquante  sur  les  écrivains  modernes,  écrivains  dont  tout  le  monde 
parle,  alors  que  l’étudiant  se  voit  si  souvent  arrêté  à  Anatole  France,  à  Barrés,  ou  à 
Bourget.  L’œuvre  prodigieuse  d’un  Proust,  d’un  Gide,  et  des  deux  générations 
littéraires  qui  les  ont  accompagnés  et  suivis  lui  reste  en  général  inconnue.  S’il  est  vrai 
qu’il  est  difficile  de  trouver  les  directions  et  d’établir  les  classifications  si  chères  aux 
professeurs  dans  toute  cette  vaste  production,  peut-on  affirmer  cependant  qu’un 
étudiant  intelligent,  voulant  comprendre  quelque  chose  à  la  complexité  de  la  culture 
française  d’aujourd’hui,  puisse  ignorer  Claudel,  Valéry,  Péguy,  Colette,  Giraudoux, 
Duhamel,  Mauriac,  Romains,  Bernanos,  Saint-Exupéry,  Malraux,  Sartre,  Camus,  et 
tant  d’autres  dont  M.  Denoeu  nous  présente  des  pages  tirées  de  leurs  meilleures 
œuvres?  Les  vues  superficielles  ou  naïves,  les  jugements  faux  ou  injustes  sur  la  France 
contemporaine  des  étudiants  et  même,  hélas,  de  maints  professeurs,  ne  sont-ils  pas  en 
partie  le  résultat  de  cette  ignorance?  Et  n’est-il  pas  temps  d’abandonner  le  préjuge  si 
longtemps  à  la  mode  qui  a  fait  croire  que  nous  étions  trop  près  des  écrivains  actuels 
pour  pouvoir  les  lire  dans  nos  classes?  Louons  donc  M.  Denoeu  de  son  initiative  et  de 
son  courage,  et  espérons  que  la  forte  part  qu’il  alloue  dans  sa  belle  anthologie  aux 
maîtres  du  vingtième  siècle  réponde  aux  vœux  de  nos  collègues.  Quant  aux  étudiants, 
ils  seront  tout  de  suite  gagnés;  c’est  le  temps  présent  et  l’avenir  qui  les  intéressent. 

D’autres  mérites  de  cette  “anthologie-histoire,”  comme  1  appelle  justement  M. 
Denoeu,  s’imposent  quand  on  l’étudie  avec  quelque  attention.  Par  exemple,  il  est 
clair  que  l’auteur  a  été  mû  dans  sa  sélection  des  écrivains  et  des  morceaux  choisis  par 
le  désir  d’expliquer  la  formation  intellectuelle  de  la  France.  Il  a  aussi  voulu  montrer 
comment  a  germé  et  s’est  développé  en  France  cette  “tendance  vers  le  libéralisme  et  la 
démocratie  si  typiquement  française,  ainsi  qu’américaine”— comme  il  nous  le  déclare 
dans  sa  préface  générale.  Ce  n’est  donc  pas  seulement  l’œuvre  littéraire,  si  belle  soit- 
elle,  qui  intéresse  M.  Denoeu;  il  a  aussi  voulu  choisir  là  où  l’œuvre  est  vraiment  créa¬ 
trice  en  ajoutant  au  fonds  commun  et  au  progrès  de  toute  notre  culture  moderne. 

Une  anthologie  représente  toujours  inévitablement  un  choix  à  faire  parmi  un  grand 
nombre  d’auteurs,  et  ceux-ci  une  fois  préférés,  la  tâche  supplémentaire  d’un  tri  de 
leurs  œuvres  reste  à  faire.  Ici  encore,  M.  Denoeu  a  réussi  pleinement.  Et  il  n’oublie  pas 
un  instant  que  son  livre  doit  être  à  la  portée  de  l’étudiant  de  troisième  et  même  de 
deuxième  année.  Il  a  donc  dû  passer  sur  des  écrivains  de  mérite,  quelquefois  im¬ 
portants,  et  il  est  d’ailleurs  le  premier  à  le  reconnaître  dans  sa  préface.  Du  moins  bon 
nombre  de  ces  écrivains  sont-ils  mentionnés  dans  les  aperçus  qu’il  a  préparés  pour 
chaque  grande  période  littéraire.  Malheureusement  comme  il  a  aussi  dû  se  limiter  à 
un  volume  de  dimensions  maniables,  il  lui  a  fallu  rogner  sur  notre  Moyen  Age,  dont  la 
littérature  est  pourtant  si  riche  et  si  variée,  et  bien  que  nos  étudiants  se  montrent 
très  capables  d’en  apprécier  la  saveur  et  la  fraîcheur,  même  quand  elle  est  traduite  en 
français  moderne.  C’est  peut-être  le  seul  point  faible  du  livre. 

Chaque  grand  siècle  a  une  bonne  introduction,  ou  “contour  littéraire,  en  français. 
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Ce  sont  des  exposés  clairs  et  nets,  quoique  nécessairement  brefs,  sur  le  caractère  de 
chaque  époque,  et  où  sont  signalés  aussi  les  traits  qui  la  rattache  à  l’époque  pré¬ 
cédente  et  à  la  suivante.  Chaque  écrivain  a  aussi  son  résumé  biographique,  souvent 
assez  détaillé,  et  riche  en  aperçus  sur  sa  personnalité  et  sur  son  caractère.  L’étudiant 
trouvera  aussi  des  notes  explicatives,  et  abondantes,  au  bas  de  chaque  page,  pour  les 
difficultés  de  vocabulaire  et  de  traduction.  De  courts  exposés  soulignent  l’importance 
ou  l’intérêt  spécial  de  chaque  morceau  choisi;  l’étudiant  comprendra  pourquoi  on  lui 
demandera  d’en  lire  un  plutôt  qu’un  autre.  Enfin,  il  trouvera  aussi  une  liste  d’ouvrages 
recommandés,  textes  et  livres  de  critique,  pour  chaque  époque  et  chaque  écrivain.  Il 
y  a  un  index  fort  complet. 

Terminons  en  félicitant  encore  une  fois  M.  Denoeu  et  surtout  louons-le  de  son 
heureuse  inspiration  de  ménager  une  part  généreuse  aux  grands  écrivains  du  ving¬ 
tième  siècle.  Nous  souhaitons  à  son  excellent  livre  tout  le  succès  qu’il  mérite. 

Kent  State  University  Jacques  J.  Engerrand 

Mauger,  G.  and  Gougenheim,  G.  Le  Français  élémentaire.  Méthode  progressive  de 
français  parlé.  Paris:  Hachette,  1956.  1er  Livret  (2e  trimestre)  and  2e  Livret  (1er 
trimestre),  Pp.  122  each  volume. 

This  first  completely  new  course,  in  two  Books,  based  on  “le  français  élémentaire” 
(the  new  basic  spoken  French)  is  being  used  a  great  deal  in  America,  especially  in 
South  America,  where  fifty  thousand  copies  were  sold  the  first  year.  It  should  be 
equally  popular  in  the  United  States  in  those  elementary  schools  that  teach  French 
in  a  serious  way.  The  authors  are  of  the  highest  competence.  Professor  Mauger  is  an 
experienced  teacher  and  the  Director  of  the  Ecole  Pratique  of  the  Alliance  Française 
in  Paris.  Dr.  Gougenheim  is  a  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  the  University  of 
Lille  and  is  Director  of  the  Centre  d’Etude  du  français  élémentaire  at  the  Ecole 
Normale  Supérieure  of  Saint-Cloud,  the  laboratory  largely  responsible  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  new  basic  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  spoken  French. 

The  first  “Livret”  was  first  published  in  1955  and  has  already  been  reviewed 
(F rench  Review,  XXIX,  427-428) .  This  is  a  new  printing  of  the  same  book  with  the 
addition  of  a  special  indication,  a  tiny  phonograph  record,  to  show  which  portions  of 
each  lesson  have  been  recorded.  Three  long-playing  records  are  now  available  for 
Book  I  and  three  records  are  planned  for  Book  II.  The  records  for  Book  I  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  with  the  voices  of  at  least  four  native  French  speakers:  a  man,  a  woman,  a  boy 
and  a  girl.  With  few  exceptions,  time  is  allowed  after  each  word,  phrase  or  sentence 
for  the  learner  to  repeat  what  he  hears.  The  records  are  thus  highly  suitable  for  use 
with  a  tape  recorder.  In  a  few  cases  errors  have  been  made  in  placing  the  sign  of  the 
record  in  the  wrong  place  or  in  omitting  it  where  needed.  These  and  a  few  other  mis¬ 
prints  will  be  soon  corrected.  Only  once  was  an  error  detected  in  the  recordings.  On 
page  54,  Je  1  entends  aussi”  is  misread  “J’entends  aussi.”  After  the  early  lessons  a 
normal  speed  is  maintained  and  good  training  in  aural  comprehension  throughout  the 
course  is  thus  afforded.  The  price  of  the  records,  2,100  fr.  (six  dollars)  each,  is  the  only 
objectionable  feature.  The  use  of  the  records  is  entirely  optional  of  course,  and  only 
the  fust  may  be  used  if  the  cost  is  prohibitive.  However,  if  properly  used,  the  use  of 
the  records  should  be  well  worth  the  cost  and  there  are  many  ways  such  funds  may  be 
raised.  Obviously  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  use  the  records  unless  a  good  record 
player  were  available. 

There  are  38  lessons  and  10  “révisions  et  jeux”  in  Book  I  and  38  lessons  and  9  re¬ 
views  in  Book  II.  Since  these  units  are  short  it  should  be  possible  to  do  the  entire 
course  in  two  years  with  two  or  three  class  periods  a  week  or  in  one  year,  with  five 
periods  a  week. 

The  second  “Livret”  uses  the  same  method  as  the  first  and  is  also  entirely  in 
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French.  There  are  no  explanations  as  such,  either  grammatical  or  otherwise.  This  is 
left  for  the  teacher.  The  book  teaches  by  example  with  the  use  and  meaning  of  new 
words,  forms  and  constructions  indicated  by  simple  sentences  and  numerous  sketches 
and  pictures.  It  is  basically  an  exercise  book  and  should  be  ideal  for  teaching  children 
to  understand  and  speak  simple  but  good  French.  The  mastery  of  this  basic  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  grammar  should  also  be  an  excellent  foundation  for  more  advanced  work  in 
French. 

University  of  Kentucky  T.  C.  Walker 

Scholarly  Works 

Baudelaire.  Œuvres  completes.  Paris:  Le  Club  du  meilleur  livre,  1955.  Two  vols.,  pp. 
xx  +  1369  and  1365  +  88. 

This  is  a  remarkable  edition  in  every  way.  It  is  also  a  revolutionary  one,  presenting 
Baudelaire’s  works  in  almost  strictly  chronological  sequence,  rather  than  according  to 
the  order  established  by  Asselineau  and  Banville,  which  all  subsequent  editors  have 
heretofore  observed.  In  his  general  introduction,  M.  S.  de  Sacy  gives  reasons  for  this 
departure  from  tradition  which  are  extremely  cogent.  Normally,  as  he  says,  an  editor 
should  consider  himself  bound  by  the  express  desires  of  the  author;  this  was  not 
overly  difficult  for  the  editors  of  1868,  who  had  at  their  disposal  detailed  outlines  of  an 
edition  which  Baudelaire  himself  had  planned,  only  to  have  it  turned  down  by  a 
number  of  publishers.  Baudelaire  did  not  foresee,  however,  that  the  twentieth 
century  would  be  interested,  not  only  in  the  works  that  he  deemed  worthy  of  in¬ 
clusion,  but  also  in  everything  else  he  wrote,  including  even  the  notes  and  fragments 
which  he  had  discarded.  No  modern  edition  of  Baudelaire’s  complete  works  could 
possibly  omit  these  reliquiae,  among  which  there  is  at  least  one  masterpiece:  les 
Journaux  intimes.  We  are  therefore  faced  with  a  problem  which  is  much  more  acute 
than  it  was  in  1868:  whether  these  neglected  writings,  which  make  up  one-third  of 
Baudelaire’s  total  literary  production,  should  be  published  separately  under  the 
vague  title  of  œuvres  posthumes,  or  whether  they  should  be  integrated  with  the  other 
works,  by  means  of  an  entirely  new  system  of  classification.  The  solution  offered  by 
Le  Club  du  meilleur  livre  is,  in  my  opinion,  logical  and  extremely  felicitous. 

Although  M.  Claude  Pichois,  because  of  previous  commitments,  was  unable  to 
assume  nominal  editorship  of  these  two  volumes,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  he  was 
responsible  for  their  planning  and  execution.  At  any  rate,  his  expert  hand  is  every¬ 
where  in  evidence,  especially  in  the  textual  notes,  which  contain  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  not  available  elsewhere.  His  chronological  summary  of  Baudelaire’s  life 
and  work,  heading  the  first  volume,  is  accurate  and  substantially  complete,  within  the 
limitations  deliberately  assumed;  in  richness  of  fact,  it  is  the  equivalent  of  a  full- 
length  biography  of  three  or  four  hundred  pages. 

Other  excellent  features  are  the  essays  on  the  major  works  and  on  the  important 
periods  of  Baudelaire’s  career,  by  noted  scholars  and  literary  critics;  a  generous  and 
representative  selection  of  his  letters;  documents  pertaining  to  certain  critical  events, 
such  as  the  voyage  to  Mauritius,  the  trial  of  1857,  and  his  candidacy  for  election  to 
the  Academy;  finally,  an  iconographie  section,  composed  of  reproductions  of  por¬ 
traits,  drawings  and  manuscripts. 

This  edition,  while  less  compact  than  that  of  M.  Le  Dantec  in  the  Pléiade  collec¬ 
tion,  is  otherwise  greatly  superior  to  it,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  accuracy 
of  the  text  and  annotation.  It  does  not  supersede  Jacques  Crépet’s  monumental 
edition,  which  is  universally  and  quite  properly  accepted  as  the  standard  work  in  its 
field.  More  up-to-date,  however,  and  thus  reflecting  as  it  does  the  most  recent  ad¬ 
vances  in  Baudelairean  studies  this  new  edition  serves  as  a  useful  complement  to  the 
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nineteen  volumes  of  the  Conard  edition  or,  for  the  reader  who  is  concerned  with  lack 
of  shelf -space,  as  a  fairly  good  substitute  for  it. 

University  of  Wisconsin  W.  T.  Bandy 

Journées  Stendhaliennes  Internationales  de  Grenoble,  26-28  mars,  1955:  discours  et 
communications.  Paris:  Divan,  1956.  Pp.  242. 

Papers  read  at  the  congress,  in  the  tone  peculiar  to  this  group,  of  enthusiasm  even 
for  Stendhal’s  occasional  weaknesses,  for  his  art  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  calculated 
gesture  of  his  letters  to  Edouard  Mounier.  These  papers  are  an  excellent  corrective  for 
the  strange  notion  that  there  is  no  more  work  to  be  done  on  Beyle  :  each  paper  is  in 
fact  a  project  for  a  book  or  a  thesis.  Mario  Bonfantini,  discussing  “le  réalisme  stend- 
halien”  as  a  powerful  new  concept,  speaks  to  points  raised  by  Claude  Liprandi  and 
Louis  Aragon.  Ferdinand  Boyer  collects  Stendhal’s  statements  concerning  Napoleon’s 
public  works  in  Italy,  for  beautification  as  well  as  utility;  the  richest  source,  Prome¬ 
nades  dans  Rome  (1829),  perhaps  deserves  even  closer  attention.  Armand  Caraccio 
proposes  a  new  interpretation  of  Stendhal  on  love.  Jacques  Félix-Faure  studies  the 
long  and  variable  personal  relationship  between  his  ancestor  and  the  master,  as  seen 
for  example  in  the  Journal.  Inexplicably  ignoring  important  pages  in  the  Journal, 
F.  C.  Green  documents  the  topic  “Stendhal  et  les  Anglais.”  Pierre  Jourda’s  article, 
“L ’Art  des  chroniques  italiennes,”  illustrates,  by  admirable  documentation  and 
analysis,  a  largely  unexplored  field  of  research,  an  ideal  topic  for  comparativists. 
“Un  nouveau  plagiat  de  Stendhal,”  by  V.  del  Litto,  in  another  rich  line  of  research, 
brings  back  to  passing  light  some  of  Stendhal’s  forgotten  sources  and  their  justly 
forgotten  authors,  in  the  present  instance  more  material  from  Choron  and  Fayolle  on 
Haydn,  Stradella  and  Palestrina.  “La  peinture  italienne  et  les  personnages  de  Stend¬ 
hal,”  by  Glauco  Natoli,  recalls  this  fertile  line  of  study,  equally  pertinent  to  various 
novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

University  of  California  Francis  J.  Carmody 

Topazio,  Virgil  W.  D’Holbach’s  Moral  Philosophy,  its  Background  and  Development. 

Geneva:  Institut  et  Musée  Voltaire,  1956.  Pp.  180. 

Professor  Topazio’s  skilfully  organized  monograph  represents  a  welcome  contri¬ 
bution  to  scholarship,  relieving,  as  it  does,  all  but  the  researcher  of  the  necessity  of 
wading  through  the  numerous  and  diffuse  works  of  an  intrinsically  unrewarding 
writer ,  whose  name  and  influence  are  nevertheless  too  important  to  be  ignored  by  the 
student  of  the  philosophic  movement  in  eighteenth-century  France.  Studying  D’Hol¬ 
bach’s  thought  principally  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  moral  philosophy  presents 
great  advantages  because  it  is  the  common  meeting  ground  of  his  notorious  onslaught 
on  religion  and  the  far  less  incendiary  political  conclusions  at  which  he  eventually 
arrived.  Since  his  works  are  interesting  chiefly  because  of  their  relationship  with  those 
of  certain  major  figures  in  the  history  of  ideas,  the  author’s  systematic  review  of  the 
thought  of  D  Holbach’s  British  and  French  precursors  and  contemporaries  prior  to  a 
study  of  the  baron’s  own  writings  seems  amply  justified.  This  field  is,  however,  so 
large  that  it  was  hardly  possible  for  Mr.  Topazio  to  cover  it  with  uniform  competence, 
and  while  he  has  been  able  to  draw  on  the  most  recent  research  with  regard  to  Hobbes’ 
his  exposition  of  Locke’s  attitude  to  the  problems  of  ethics  and  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  Locke’s  and  D’Holbach’s  thought  is  not  altogether  clear  or  convincing  In  the 
case  of  Hume,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  his  subtly  differentiated  and  cautious  approach  to 
the  crucial  issues  of  religion,  however  devastating  in  its  consequences,  could  do  much 
to  start  D ’Holbach  on  his  brutally  straightforward  campaign  against  God;  however 
there  seems  to  be  a  sounder  basis  for  attributing  to  Hume  a  significant  role  in  formu¬ 
lating  D  Holbach’s  moral  utilitarianism. 
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In  the  absence  of  further  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  solution  offered  of  the 
thorny  problem  of  Diderot’s  possible  collaboration  in  the  works  of  his  friend  and  host 
is  quite  acceptable  and,  as  Mr.  Topazio  has  already  done  in  an  earlier  article,  he  goes 
on  record  as  denying  emphatically  that  the  great  encyclopedist  had  a  significant  hand 
in  guiding  the  pen  of  the  infinitely  less  gifted  D ’Holbach.  Equally  valuable  are  the 
numerous  points  of  contact  and — above  all — contrast  between  the  baron  and  two 
other  frequently  mentioned  but  little  read  French  materialists  of  the  day,  La  Mettrie 
and  Helvétius.  Mr.  Topazio’s  lucid  comments  on  the  different  brand  of  fatalism  or 
determinism  espoused  by  each  of  these  writers  and  the  ensuing  effect  upon  their 
ethical  teachings  go  far  to  shed  light  upon  the  thinking  of  the  philosophes  generally. 
In  his  conclusion,  he  establishes  and  ably  defends  his  point  that,  in  the  history  of 
ideas,  D’Holbach  outstripped  all  his  contemporaries,  including  the  far  more  profound 
and  brilliant  Diderot,  by  his  unflinching  adherence  to  the  radical  conclusions  re¬ 
sulting  from  their  common  stand  in  moral  philosophy. 

In  view  of  the  monotonous  dullness  of  D’Holbach’s  anti-religious  diatribes,  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  author  devotes  only  one  of  his  six  chapters  to  this  question,  but  one 
might  wish  that  he  did  not  appear  to  endorse  quite  as  aggressively  his  hero’s  militant 
atheism  and  that  he  would  take  time  to  give  it  the  same  keen  critical  examination  to 
which  he  subjects  the  baron’s  timid  and  unoriginal  incursions  into  the  domain  of 
politics.  D ’Holbach  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  philosophes  to  attack  the  traditional 
religious  values,  but  he  stood  alone  in  his  bold  attempt  to  replace  the  theological 
edifice  by  a  completely  new  secular  structure  with  a  collectivist  orientation.  His 
dialectic  strength,  however,  resulted  largely  from  his  creative  deficiencies,  his  lack 
of  imagination  and  total  absence  of  psychological  insight.  ■ 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Professor  Topazio’s  searching  scholarship  is  somewhat 
marred  by  his  disregard  for  the  conventional  rules  of  capitalization,  his  carelessness 
in  quoting  titles  and  references,  and  an  evident  failure  to  complete  and  recheck  the 
items  of  an  otherwise  impressive  bibliography,  flaws  that  can  easily  be  corrected  in  a 
future  edition. 

University  of  Connecticut  Paul  H.  Meyer 

Stare,  William  Thomas.  Romain  Rolland  and  a  World  at  War.  Evanston:  North¬ 
western  University  Press,  1956.  Pp.  xii  +  263.  $5.00. 

The  publication  of  this  book  is  extremely  welcome.  Romain  Rolland  has  been  too 
much  neglected  by  American  and  French  academic  and  literary  criticism  in  spite  of 
tiis  fame  and  the  large  international  public  that  continues  to  read  him.  Rolland  is 
paying  the  penalty  of  having  remained  apart  from  all  literary  movements,  Symbol¬ 
ism,  Surrealism,  Unanimism  or  whatever  their  name.  He  was  never  concerned  with 
what  one  might  call  “being  esthetically  up  to  date.”  Perhaps  because  of  this  attitude 
tie  is  almost  the  only  modern  French  writer  of  stature  not  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
Nouvelle  Revue  Française  and,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  view  of  modern  French 
ite rature  has  been  primarily  conditioned  by  that  publication.  Nor  have  the  attacks 
:hat  were  launched  against  him  during  and  after  the  first  World  War  quite  lost  their 
effect.  The  insinuations  that  his  mentality  was  not  French,  that  his  style  was  German, 
;hat  he  was  a  traitor  to  his  country,  that  he  was  a  weak  sentimentalist,  and  many 
nore  of  the  same  type,  have  left  an  unidentifiable  bad  taste  of  prejudice  against  him 
n  the  minds  of  many  who  would  be  among  his  admirers  if  they  knew  him  better. 

Professor  Starr  has  undertaken  the  task  of  ridding  us  of  these  half-formulated  feel- 
ngs  of  prejudice.  In  his  book,  which  deals  with  perhaps  the  most  controversial  years 
n  Rolland’s  career,  he  has  tried  “to  tell  the  whole  story— or  as  much  as  one  man  can— 
md  to  examine  more  objectively  the  reception  Rolland’s  words  received  both  in 
Surope  and  abroad.”  His  sympathies  are  quite  evidently  with  Rolland,  yet  he  has 
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widely  eschewed  writing  a  vindication  of  Rolland  and  has  placed  his  great  fund  of 
knowledge  at  the  reader’s  disposal  in  an  objective,  dispassionate  fashion,  inviting 
him  to  make  up  his  own  mind. 

Thanks  to  the  new  material  that  has  become  available  in  the  archives  of  the  “As¬ 
sociation  des  Amis  de  Romain  Rolland”  the  author  is  able  to  add  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
formation  to  the  earlier  presentations  of  Rolland’s  position  during  the  war  by  P.  J. 
Jouve,  Stefan  Zweig  and  Eugen  Lerch.  Some,  but  not  all  of  this  new  material  was  of 
course  published  in  1952  in  Rolland’s  Journal  des  années  de  guerre,  a  fascinating  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  times  as  well  as  a  far  more  moving  and  instructive  “Histoire  d’une  con¬ 
science  libre  pendant  la  guerre”  than  his  earlier  Clérambault.  The  present  book  is  very 
enlightening  for  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  intellectual  and 
political  life  of  those  years  and  should  permit  us  to  read  Rolland’s  Journal  with 
greater  understanding.  In  both  books  we  are  struck  again  by  the  essential  moderation 
of  Rolland’s  point  of  view.  He  was  a  sincerely  patriotic  Frenchman,  bitterly  opposed 
to  German  militaristic  imperialism,  to  which  he  attributed  the  major  responsibility 
for  the  war.  He  did  not  wish  for  peace  at  any  price  but  he  refused  to  be  a  party  to 
the  excesses  of  war,  pointing  out  that  all  the  major  powers  were  to  some  extent  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  outbreak.  He  was  mainly  concerned  with  the  role  of  the  intellectuals 
in  this  situation  and  castigated  the  great  majority  who,  he  felt,  showed  no  interest 
in  upholding  the  ideal  of  a  European  civilization  but  vied  with  each  other  in  belli¬ 
cosity  as  propagandists  for  their  country. 

It  is  well  known  that  Rolland’s  independent  position  called  forth  many  reactions, 
most  of  them  sharply  hostile.  Professor  Starr  is  the  first  to  have  collected  all  the 
articles  for  and  against  Rolland,  to  bring  to  our  attention  the  passions  and  con¬ 
troversies  of  that  era  which  explain  much  in  Rolland’s  own  writings.  The  extraordi¬ 
nary  violence  of  the  attacks  on  Rolland,  quite  frequently  showing  ignorance  or 
incomprehension,  as  well  as  the  ferocious  bloodthirstiness  of  many  of  these  pen- 
brandishing  writers  and  journalists,  highlight  the  good  sense,  honesty  and  courage 
of  Rolland’s  position.  On  the  other  hand  Rolland  became  of  course  the  cynosure  of 
all  who  were  opposed  to  the  war,  or  to  war  in  general.  Professor  Starr  has  also  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  these  positive  reactions.  Of  particular  interest  in  this  connection 
is  his  chapter  on  “Rolland  and  the  United  States”  which  incorporates  both  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  widespread  admiration  for  him  in  this  country  and  an  analysis  of 
Rolland’s  changing  attitude  toward  the  United  States,  from  admiration  to  gradual 
disillusionment  at  the  failure  of  Wilsonian  idealism. 

In  spite  of  the  author’s  extensive  documentation  there  are  a  few  rather  surprising 
omissions.  One  wonders  why,  for  instance,  the  name  of  Hermann  Hesse  is  never  men¬ 
tioned  nor  of  René  Schickele,  to  whose  visit  Rolland  devotes  several  pages  in  his 
Journal  and  who  as  editor  of  Die  Weissen  Blatter  occupied  an  important  position  in 
the  German  literary  world.  There  are  some  inaccuracies  in  the  book  which  should  be 
pointed  out:  Spitteler  is  not,  as  implied  on  page  65,  the  author  of  Friihlingserwachen, 
but  of  Olympischer  Frühling,  the  title  of  the  Zurich  publication  mentioned  on  page  81 
is  certainly  not  Die  Friede,  one  wonders  whether  it  is  Die  Friedenswarte  or  Der  Friede, 
and  the  writer  mentioned  on  p.  192  is  Wolfskehl,  not  Wolfskehle.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  remarkable  with  what  careful  attention  to  detail  the  author  has  assembled 
his  information. 

This  book  should  encourage  American  readers  to  become  reacquainted  with 
Romain  Rolland.  It  is  to  be  hoped  as  well  that  Professor  Starr  will  soon  publish  his 
projected  biography  of  Rolland  and  that  it  will  complement  this  detailed  study  by 
giving  us  a  fresh  appreciation  of  the  main  lines  of  his  development  and  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  international  position. 

Brown  University  Thomas  Cassirer 
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The  NIB  is  a  non-profit  making 
Service  Bureau  for  teachers  of  French  at 
all  levels  in  the  United  States  and  several 
Canadian  Provinces.  We  distribute  a 
variety  of  pedagogical  material  designed 
to  aid  in  the  teaching  of  French  at  the 
elementary,  secondary  and  college  levels, 
and  we  try  to  answer  properly  a  great 
number  of  questions  pertaining  to  the 
teaching  of  French,  studies  in  France, 
.  .  .  etc. 

Please  note  that  our  personnel  facili¬ 
ties  are  limited:  be  patient;  pay  when 
ordering  (in  case  of  individual  orders); 
acknowledge  receipt  of  package  (when 
order  will  be  paid  by  School  or  Board)  ; 
a  few  stamps  are  always  appreciated  to¬ 
gether  with  a  request  for  information. 

Finally,  if  you  are  not  yet  a  member 
of  the  Association,  send  in  your  dues  :  we 
shall  forward  them  to  the  National 
Secretary -Treasurer. 

This  List  cancels  all  previous  Lists. 

I.  We  take  and  forward  subscription 
for  the  following  publications: 

a)  The  French  Review,  the  official 
publication  of  the  AATF;  six 
issues  a  year:  $4.00. 

b)  F  rance- Amérique,  the  weekly 
French  newspaper  in  North 
America  ;  special  rates  for  teachers 
and  students:  $4.00  for  ten 
months;  $4.50  for  one  year. 

c)  Revue  de  la  Pensée  Française, 
monthly,  $5.00. 

d)  La  Documentation  Française 
Illustrée,  monthly:  $3.25  a  year; 
samples  available  upon  request, 
twenty  cents  a  copy. 

e)  La  Documentation  Française 
Photographique,  twenty  issues  a 


year:  $8.00;  samples  available 
upon  request  :  twenty-five  cents  a 
copy. 

f)  La  Classe  de  Français,  monthly 
“revue  pour  l’enseignement  du 
français”,  published  by  the 
Librairie  des  Méridiens;  8  issues  a 
year,  October-July,  50  pages  an 
issue:  $3.00  a  year;  one  sample, 
twenty-five  cents. 

II.  o)  Terres  et  Villages  de  France,  a 
splendid  collection  of  beautiful 
photographs,  portraits,  scenes  and 
sceneries,  with  brief  texts  by  La 
Documentation  Française:  $2.25. 

b)  La  France,  La  Documentation 
Française,  280  p.,  in  French,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  and  well  docu¬ 
mented  on  the  Institutions  of  the 
IVth  Republic,  the  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  intellectual  and  artistic 
life  of  France:  $1.25;  may  be  used 
as  a  good  supplementary  text  in 
Civilization  courses. 

c)  Introducing  France,  by  The 
Centre  d’Exchanges  Interna¬ 
tionaux,  21  rue  Béranger,  Paris 
Ille:  3"  by  4",  350  p;  maps  and 
illustrations;  very  practical  for 
high -schools  and  colleges;  in 
English:  seventy-five  cents. 

d)  Some  facts  on  France,  a  small 
32  p.  pamphlet  prepared  by 
France-Actuelle:  twenty  cents  a 
copy. 

e)  Science  et  Vie,  a  special  issue  on 
“l’Electricité,”  160  p.  fifty  cents; 
we  also  have  a  few  copies  of  other 
issues,  as  samples:  .25  cents  for 
postage  and  handling.  Excellent 
outside  reading  for  science  majors. 

III.  a.  Artistic  Water-color  post-cards 
(made  in  France)  : 
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1.  Le  Folklore  de  France:  Pro¬ 
vincial  Costumes,  male  and 
female;  twenty  different  folders, 
each  containing  ten  cards;  each 
folder:  $1.25.  Bretagne,  Provence, 
Pyrénées,  Normandie,  Limousin, 
Bourgogne,  Auvergne,  Alsace, 
Alpes,  Savoie,  Flandre,  Pays 
Basque; 

2.  Children’s  Costumes  of  the 
Provinces:  forty  different  cards: 
ten  cents  each; 

3.  French  Fashion  through  the 
Ages:  one  folder,  16  cards:  $2.10; 

4.  Paris  through  the  centuries; 
one  folder,  16  cards:  $2.10; 

5.  Le  Vieux  Paris  pittoresque:  one 
folder:  $2.10; 

6.  La  Parisienne  from  the  15th  to 
the  19  th  cent.;  five  different 
folders;  each  folder,  16  cards: 
$2.10; 

7.  Coats  of  arms  of  French  cities 
and  Provinces;  one  folder,  24 
cards:  $3.10; 

8.  Santons  de  la  crèche  proven¬ 
çale;  one  folder,  25  cards:  $3.10. 

All  these  cards  are  very  attractive 
and  can  help  decorate  class-room 
walls  and  Bulletin  boards. 

b.  French  commemorative  stamp 
enlargements,  black  and  white 
prints,  11"  by  16".  Write  directly 
to  Prof.  D.  Girard,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  U.,  New  York 
27,  for  free  list  and  prices. 

IV.  Note-book  size  maps  of  France; 
two  cents  a  map: 

1.  Villes  principales,  cours  d’eau; 

2.  Anciennes  Provinces; 

3.  Départements; 

4.  Agriculture; 

5.  Industries; 

6.  Chemins  de  fer; 

7.  Monuments  et  lieux  his¬ 
toriques  ; 

8.  Villes  historiques  et  ar¬ 
tistiques  ; 

9.  Villes  d’eau,  plages,  tourisme; 

10.  Carte  muette; 

11.  Paris; 


12.  La  langue  française  dans  le 
monde. 

V.  a)  Dix  Chants  de  Noël,  in  a  neat 
little  brochure,  Les  Presses  d’Ile 
de  France:  thirty-five  cents. 

b)  Songs,  fifteen  sheets,  words 
and  music:  two  cents  a  sheet: 
Mon  père  m’a  donné  un  mari; 
Chanson  de  la  mariée; 

Ne  pleure  pas  Jeannette,  Trois 
jeunes  tambours; 

A  la  claire  fontaine,  Chevaliers  de 
la  table  ronde; 

La  vigne  au  vin,  Qu’est-ce  qui 
passe  ici  si  tard? 

J’ai  perdu  le  do  de  ma  clarinette; 
En  passant  par  la  Lorraine; 

Ma  Normandie,  Les  filles  de  La 
Rochelle; 

Le  temps  des  cerises; 

Le  chant  de  la  libération; 

Fleur  de  Paris; 

La  Gauloise; 

C’est  la  France  de  demain; 

Voici  nos  amis. 

c)  Chantons  la  France,  53  songs, 
112  p.  illustrated,  Les  Presses 
d’Ile  de  France,  1955,  $1.25. 

VI.  NIB  Recordings  :  we  will  record  on 
magnetic  tape  any  material  you 
wish  your  students  to  hear;  two 
voices;  dual-track  or  single  track 
machines.  Write  for  further  de¬ 
tails. 

VII.  Audio-Visual  Aids  and  Tech¬ 
niques  in  the  Teaching  of  Foreign 
Languages  (Report  and  Demon¬ 
strations  of  the  Committee  on 
Teaching  Aids  and  Techniques  of 
the  1955  North  East  Conference  on 
the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages),  120  p.:  $1.00. 

VIII.  a)  Speak  and  Read  French,  vol.  II, 
A.  and  L.  Bégué,  Phonotapes 
Inc.,  248  W  49,  New  York,  1956, 
93  p.,  5"  by  7".  A  vocabulary  of 
over  3000  words  arranged  by 
topics;  patterns  of  practical 
everyday  conversation.  For  teach¬ 
ers  and  students:  $1.65.  Also:  two 
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12"  L.P.  records  of  same:  $11.00 
(records  and  book) . 

b)  Le  Français  Elémentaire ,  a 
68  p.  booklet  published  by  the 
Publications  de  l’Education  Na¬ 
tionale,  containing  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  grammar  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  group  of  French  professors 
and  educators,  constitute  the 
“français  élémentaire”:  eighty 
cents  a  copy. 

c)  Le  Français  Elémentaire, 
méthode  progressive  de  français 
parlé,  by  G.  Mauger  and  G. 
Gougenheim,  premier  and  second 
livrets,  122  p.  each:  one  dollar 
each  book.  Also:  three  10"  L.P. 
records  of  the  Premier  Livret,  by 
the  Encyclopédie  Sonore,  Paris: 
$18.00. 

d)  Common  mistakes  in  grammar 
and  vocabulary ,  a  reprint  from 
Prof.  Hélène  Harvitt’s  article  in 
the  French  Review,  October  1952: 
ten  cents  a  copy. 

e)  Common  mistakes  in  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  a  reprint  from  Prof.  Lois 
Gaudin’s  article  in  the  French 
Review,  May  1953:  fifteen  cents 
a  copy. 

f)  Dictionnaire  français-anglais  et 
anglais-français  (Cestre-Guibil- 
lon),  Hatier,  Paris,  450  p.,  4"  by 
6":  $1.50. 

g)  War  Course  (1943),  79  p.  book, 
including  20  p.  of  well  organized 
vocabulary:  twenty-five  cents. 

h)  Memento  d’ Orthographe,  a  7  p. 
folder,  card-board  paper,  giving 
the  principles  of  French  spelling; 
prepared  in  France;  a  handy 
guide:  sixty  cents. 

IX.  We  currently  have  the  following 
film-strips  in  stock;  black  and 
white;  $2.00  each.  When  ordering, 
please  give  alternate  choices: 

a)  Geography:  Alsace;  Bretagne; 
Normandie;  Jura;  Cévennes  ;  Mas¬ 
sif  Armoricain;  Vosges  et 
Ardennes;  Massif  Central;  les 
Alpes;  les  Pyrénées;  la  Manche 


et  la  Mer  du  Nord;  les  Côtes  de 
l’Atlantique;  les  Côtes  de  la 
Méditerranée;  la  Seine;  le  Rhône; 
la  Meuse,  l’Escaut,  le  Rhin;  la 
Vallée  de  la  Haute  et  Basse 
Durance;  Notre  capitale,  Paris; 
Grandes  Villes  de  France;  Vil¬ 
lages  de  France;  la  Vie  dans  une 
petite  Ville; 

b)  Art:  l’Eglise  romane;  l’Eglise 
gothique;  le  Château  de  la  Renais¬ 
sance;  les  Cités  de  Vaucluse;  les 
Trois  Soeurs  Cisterciennes  ; 
Vaison-la-Romaine  ; 

c)  People:  Molière;  Napoléon  1er; 
Vigny;  Delacroix;  Hugo;  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul;  Jeanne  d’Arc; 
Dupleix  et  Montcalm;  Lamartine; 

d)  History:  les  Origines;  les 
Outils  en  pierre;  le  Moyen-Age;  la 
Société  au  Moyen-Age;  la  Renais¬ 
sance;  la  Réforme;  la  Monarchie 
Absolue;  la  Vie  française  au  17e 
et  18e  s.;  la  Révolution  et  l’Em¬ 
pire;  Vercingétorix;  les  Germains 
en  Gaule;  les  Normans;  les 
Paysans;  le  Roi  Louis  VI;  de 
Charlemagne  à  Saint  Louis; 
Grandes  Inventions  et  Décou¬ 
vertes;  le  Siècle  de  Louis  XIV;  la 
Troisième  République;  la  Guerre 
de  Cent  Ans. 

X.  a)  Vocational  Opportunities  for 
Foreign  Language  Students,  37 
p.,  by  Dr.  Th.  Huebener;  third 
revised  edition:  thirty  cents; 

b)  Opportunities  in  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages,  96  pp.,  by  Th.  Huebener: 
$1.00; 

c)  Foreign  Languages  and  Job  Op¬ 
portunities,  a  reprint  from  Prof. 
Lois  Gaudin’s  article  in  The  Mod¬ 
ern  Language  Journal,  December 
1951  :  ten  cents  a  copy. 

XI.  a)  Dynamic  French  Culture,  pre¬ 
scriptions  for  a  successful  Assem¬ 
bly  Quiz  Program,  a  four-page 
paper,  by  Mr.  Eli  Blume:  five 
cents  a  copy; 

b)  What  is  your  Realia  Quotient? , 
by  Mrs.  M.  Robinove:  five  cents; 
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c)  Languages  for  Life,  a  pamphlet 
prepared  by  Prof.  Mario  Pei  : 
three  cents. 

XII.  a)  French  Science  and  its  Discov¬ 
eries  since  the  17th  cent.,  230  pp., 
by  M.  Caullery:  thirty  cents; 

b)  On  French  Science,  a  short  bib¬ 
liography,  by  Prof.  L.  Sas:  three 
cents; 

c)  Science  et  Vie,  samples,  see  II  e  : 
twenty-five  cents  a  sample. 

XIII.  We  still  have  some  of  the  news¬ 
letters  and  articles  (see  list  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  French  Re¬ 
view)  published  by  the  Foreign 
Language  Program  of  the  MLA 
(6  Washington  Square  North, 
New  York  3);  five  cents  for  post¬ 
age. 

XIV.  For  Elementary  Schools  : 

a)  Les  Albums  de  l’Oncle  Max,  by 
Frances  Patterson:  No.  1,  “Nos 
amis  les  Animaux”;  No.  2,  “Jean- 
not  Lapin”;  No.  3,  “Paul  et  Pau¬ 
lette”.  These  3  Albums  are 
planned  for  children  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  grades  as  an  introduction  to 
reading  in  French:  fifty  cents 
each  album; 

b)  Two  L.P.  recordings  of  French 
Children’s  Songs  (22  songs)  :  $8.50; 

c)  The  Teacher’s  Guide-Book  for 
French  IV,  prepared  by  the  FLP 
of  the  MLA:  $2.50;  the  accom¬ 
panying  record  may  be  had  from 
the  FLP  of  the  MLA  (6  Washing¬ 
ton  Square  North,  New  York  3); 

d)  French  in  the  Elementary 
School:  Teaching  Materials:  a  Bib¬ 
liography  of  FLES  material,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Laura  B.  Johnson’s 
committee.  As  printed  in  the  May 
1957  issue  of  the  French  Review: 
ten  cents. 

Important:  The  Bureau  will  be  closed 

between  June  15  and  September  25. 

Please  send  in  your  orders  before  June 

10. 


F AC SEA 

The  new  catalogue  of  the  French 
American  Cultural  Services  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Aids  (972  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
21),  may  be  had  upon  request. 

New  Address 

The  Cooperative  Bureau  for  Teachers 
has  now  moved  to  22  East  42,  New 
York  17. 

More  Recordings 

— The  Golden  Treasury  of  French  Verse, 
read  by  Jean  Vilar;  at  the  Spoken  Arts, 
275  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  1. 

— Colette  (1  L.P.);  Candide  (2  L.P.):  Les 
Fleurs  du  Mal  (1  L.P.);  at  Caedmon 
Sales  Corp.,  277  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  16. 

Summer  Graduate  Studies  in  France 

For  the  Graduate  Study  Tour  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
write  to  Prof.  Daniel  Girard,  T.C.,  New 
York  27. 

Recommended  Reading 

— In  La  Classe  de  Français,  janvier -fév¬ 
rier  1957:  “L’Aéronautique  française”, 
by  Jean-Marie  Daillet,  and  “Vocabu¬ 
laire  de  l’aéronautique”,  by  Pierre 
Gilbert. 

— Diversity  of  Worlds,  how  the  U.S.  and 
France  look  at  their  joint  problems,  by 
Raymond  Aron  and  August  Heckscher, 
Reynold  and  Co.,  New  York  1957.  Pref¬ 
ace  by  Arnold  Wolf ers,  President  of  the 
World  Peace  Foundation.  From  the 
table  of  contents  :  The  Atlantic  Alliance 
and  the  Soviet  Menace;  the  German 
Problem;  the  Problem  of  Empire; 
Capitalism,  Culture  and  Democracy. 
178  p. 

— Village  in  the  Vaucluse,  by  Lawrence 
Wylie,  Harvard  Press,  339  p. 

— “Why  a  Foreign  Language  Require¬ 
ment?”,  by  William  R.  Parker,  College 
and  University,  Winter  1957. 
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Conferences 

— The  Northwest  Conference  of  F.L. 
Teachers:  April  5  and  6,  1957,  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia,  Van¬ 
couver. 

— The  Northeast  Conference  on  the 
Teaching  of  F.L.:  April  12  and  13,  at 
Boston,  Mass. 

— The  University  of  Kentucky  F.L.  Con¬ 
ference:  April  26-27,  at  Lexington,  Ky. 
— The  national  annual  meeting  of  the 
AATF  will  be  held  in  hotel  Statler, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  27-28,  1957. 

Seventh  John  Hay  Fellows  Program 
Announced 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted 
for  the  John  Hay  Fellowship  Program 
sponsored  by  the  John  Hay  Whitney 
Foundation.  This  program  is  designed  to 
allow  high  school  teachers  to  return  to  a 
college  campus  for  one  year. 

Teachers  receiving  these  fellowships 
will  spend  the  1958-59  academic  year  at 
either  Yale  or  Columbia  University 
where,  under  the  direction  of  nationally- 
known  professors  and  scholars,  they  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  explore  areas  of 
knowledge  related  to  their  teaching  fields 
and  to  their  personal  academic  interests. 

The  John  Hay  Fellowship  Program  for 
1958-59  is  open  to  outstanding  public 
senior  high  school  teachers  in  the  states 
of  Alabama,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Maine,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  To  date, 
108  teachers  from  32  states  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  this  program  over  the  past  six 
years. 

Teachers  granted  fellowships  will  re¬ 
ceive  stipends  from  the  John  Hay  Whit¬ 
ney  Foundation  equal  to  the  annual  sal¬ 


aries  they  receive  from  the  employing 
school  system,  but  in  no  case  will  the 
award  be  less  than  $4,000.  In  addition, 
supplemental  grants  are  made  for  tuition 
and  travel. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  fel¬ 
lowship  program  must  be  nominated  by 
the  local  superintendent  of  schools  or  by 
another  school  official  who  is  in  a  position 
to  help  plan  a  proposed  program  of 
studies  for  the  individual  teacher.  Such 
officials  should  also  be  in  a  position  to 
utilize  the  experience  gained  by  these 
teachers  during  their  year  of  study  when 
they  return  to  their  high  school  teaching 
duties. 

As  in  the  past,  each  teacher  accepted 
as  a  John  Hay  Fellow  must  be  granted  a 
year’s  leave  of  absence  by  his  employing 
school  system  and  must  agree  to  return 
to  it  for  at  least  the  following  year. 

Teachers  nominated  for  this  program 
must  be  no  more  than  45  years  of  age  and 
have  at  least  five  years  of  high  school 
teaching  experience.  In  addition,  they 
must  have  been  employed  in  their  pres¬ 
ent  school  system  for  the  last  two  of 
these  years. 

The  John  Hay  Fellowship  program  is 
designed  mainly  for  teachers  of  the  hu¬ 
manities,  such  as  language,  literature, 
history,  and  the  fine  arts.  However, 
nominations  will  be  welcomed  on  behalf 
of  eligible  teachers  of  other  subjects,  in¬ 
cluding  the  social  sciences  and  the  nat¬ 
ural  sciences. 

Inquiries  from  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  should  be  directed  to  the  Division 
of  the  Humanities,  John  Hay  Whitney 
Foundation,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  20,  New  York.  The  deadline  for 
receipt  of  completed  applications  is  May 
31,  1957. 
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Honorary  Members 


Alphand,  Hervé,  Ambassadeur  de  France,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Baldensperger,  Fernand,  13  rue  d’Odessa,  Paris 
(XIV),  France 

Bonnet,  Henri,  Ancien  Ambassadeur  de  France, 
Paris,  France 

Carré,  Jean-Marie,  1  Place  du  Panthéon,  Paris 
(V),  France 

Chinard,  Gilbert,  93  Mercer  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


Barton,  Francis  B.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Bentley,  Louise  E.,  3517  Middletown  Ave.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O. 

Black,  Lois,  Elora,  Ontario 

Bush,  Stephen  H.,  S.U.I.,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Cary,  Esther  C.  T.,  190  Hempstead  St.,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn. 

Duncan,  Maude  Helen,  Temple  University,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  (Regional  Representative) 

Felt,  William  N.,  W.C.U.N.C.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Giduz,  Hugo,  Limestone  Coll.,  Gaffney,  S.  C. 

Horne,  Connie  M.,  504  S.  Hayne  St.,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Irvin,  Leon  P.,  Miami  U.,  Oxford,  Ohio 


Aaroni,  Abraham,  H.  S.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Aarons,  Alfred  C.,  1420  Drexel  Ave.,  Miami  Beach, 
Fla. 

Aaskov,  Ruth  L.,  N.  Yarmouth  Acad.,  Yarmouth, 
Me. 

Abbott,  T.  S.,  43  Va.  Terrace,  Forty  Fort,  Pa. 

Abraham,  Claude  K.,  208  E.  Univ.  Apts.,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind. 

Accorsi,  Carolina,  87  Melville  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Acerboni,  Delphine,  209-42  33rd  Rd.,  Bayside, 
N.  Y. 

Ackerman,  Arthur  S.,  Ab.  Lincoln  H.  S.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Ackerman,  Zelda,  209  Lincoln  PI.,  Brooklyn  17, 
N.  Y. 

Adach,  Richard,  Carey  H.  S.,  Franklin  Square, 
N.  Y. 

Adams,  Abby,  Univ.  H.  S.,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Adams,  E.  L.,  U.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Adams,  George  C.  S.,  Wofford  Coll.,  Spartanburg, 
S.  C. 

Adams,  Howard  C.,  U.  of  Ks.,  Lawrence,  Ks. 

Adams,  Jane,  615-617  W.  113th  St.,  Apt.  5,  New  York 
25,  N.  Y. 

Adams,  Lillian  S.,  20  Pleasant  St.,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

Adams,  Marjorie  B.,  88  So.  Willard  St.,  Burlington, 

Adams,  Nancy  P.,  ICA,  Box  B,  APO  74,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

Addis,  Mrs.  Renée  D.,  118  No.  Forrest  Ave.,  Lookout 
Mountain,  Tenn. 

Aggeler,  William  F.,  Univ.  of  Calif.,  Goleta,  Calif. 

Agon,  Olga,  321  N.  First  St.,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Aguero,  Hermina,  Sacred  Heart  Coll.,  Cullman, 
Ala. 

Ahlstrom,  Alvida,  Wise.  State  Coll.,  LaCrosse, 
Wise. 


De  Sauzé,  Émile  B.,  2179  Buell  Place,  Cleveland,  O. 
Donzelot,  Pierre,  Paris,  France 
Guérard,  Albert,  Stanford  University,  Stanford, 
Calif. 

Harvitt,  Hélène,  25  Monroe  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Morize,  André,  4  rue  Jean-du-Bellay,  Paris  (IV), 
France 

Parker,  William  Riley,  Indiana  University,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind. 

Lije  Members 


Knox,  Catherine  N.,  112  W.  Sharpe  St.,  Statesville, 
N.  C. 

Mann,  Albert,  Wesleyan  U.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Merrill,  Mrs.  George  P.,  2124  “I”  St.,  Washington 
7,  D.  C. 

Oller,  J.  E.,  1801  Mifflin  St.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Pasquier,  Pierre  Q.,  2025  Bretton  PI.,  Toledo,  O. 
Peacock,  Vera  L.,  709  W.  Cherry,  Carbondale,  Ill. 
Petitjean,  Irene  M.,  503  N.  Adams  Ave.,  Rayne,  La. 
Reid,  J.  Richard,  Clark  U.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Rogers,  Harold,  A.  P.  O.  500,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Schuring,  Katherine  D.,  417  N.  American  St., 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Tharp,  James  B.,  O.  S.  Univ.,  Columbus,  O. 
Thompson,  Eugene  H.,  Jr.,  1417  Watts  St.,  Durham, 
N.  C. 


Annual  Members 


Aimak,  Caroline  P.,  74  Rutledge  Ave.,  Charleston  6 
S.  C. 

Albro,  C.  Hal,  Jr.,  505  E.  Washington  St.,  Green- 
castle,  Ind. 

Alcaide,  Otto  A.,  206  Waban  Ave.,  Waban,  Mass. 

Alciatore,  Jules  C.,  25  Park  Hall,  U.  of  Ga.,  Athens, 
Ga. 

Alden,  Douglas  W.,  Princeton  Univ.,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Aldrich,  C.  E.,  4255  Clarendon  Road,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Aldrich,  Ruth  A.,  134  Hollingsworth  Ave.,  Brain- 
trôô  84  AJftss 

Alexander,  Alfred,  3836  46th  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Alexander,  Edmund,  Mt.  Hermon,  Mass. 

Alexander,  Lucile,  60  Maddox  Dr.  N.  E.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Alexcieff,  Katherine,  39  W.  54th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Alexis,  Joseph,  1811  Pershing  Road,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Alqrant,  Rose,  Rumsay  Hall  School,  Washington, 
Conn. 

Allaire,  Joe,  12000  Auburn,  Detroit  28,  Mich. 

Allan,  Evelyn  D.,  Falls  Rd.,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

Allen,  M.  Virginia,  Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur, 
Ga. 

Allen,  O.  W.,  74  Liberty  St.,  Rockville  Centre, 
N.  Y. 

Alley,  John  N.,  Univ.  of  Okla.,  Norman,  Okla. 

Altermatt,  Mila  C.,  Parkedge  Hotel,  4907  West 
Pine  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 

Altobelli,  Rita  C.,  130  Secatogue  Ave.,  Farming- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

Amari,  Mrs.  Josephine  J.,  500  Washington  Ave., 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Amateau,  Édward,  47-47  Utopia  Pkway,  Flushing, 
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Ameoeskj,  Lucy,  325  Olentangy  St.,  Columbus  2, 
Ohio 

Ames,  Isabel  Z.,  Hampden,  Maine 

Amis,  Agnes,  177  Fernwood  Terr.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

Anastassoff,  Virginia,  420  Ellison  St.,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 

Anderson,  Jane,  High  School,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

Anderson,  Richard  C.,  148  Terra  Vista  Ave.,  Apt.  1, 
San  Francisco  16,  Calif. 

Anderson,  Ruth  M.,  Robbinsdale  High,  Robbins- 
dale,  Minn. 

Anderson,  Thomas  E.,  Jerusalem  Ave.  JHS,  N. 
Bellmore,  N.  Y. 

Andersson,  Theodore,  Hall  of  Grad.  Studies,  Yale 
U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Andes,  Raymond  N.,  Bridgewater  Coll.,  Bridge- 
water,  Va. 

Andison,  J.  G.,  U.  of  B.  C.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Andrews,  Nita,  Catawba  Coll.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Andrian,  Gustave,  Trinity  Coll.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Annable,  Patricia  C-,  Central  Mich.  Coll.,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Mich. 

Anthony,  Amelia  E.,  79  Chester  PI.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Antonacci,  Josephine,  8  McMaster  St.,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 

Applebaum,  Samuel  I.,  21  St.  Paul’s  Ct.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  26,  N.  Y. 

Appleman,  Marjorie,  New  Hoosier  Courts,  Apt.  E- 
211,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Ap.bcthnot,  Mabel  F.,  Tex.  College  for  Women, 
Denton,  Tex. 

Archambault,  R.,  515  W.  Euclid,  Arlington  Hts., 
Ill. 

Archer,  John  B.,  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Archie,  Dean  W.  C.,  Reynolds  Sta.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Arford,  Mary  Winifred,  205  S.  Bentley,  Marion,  Ill. 

Armfield,  Alice,  Anderson  Coll.,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

Arminio,  Kenneth  C-,  33  Revere  St.,  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Armstrong,  Joanna,  2928  Broadway,  Galveston, 
Tex. 

Armstrong,  Marguerite  Bridges,  420  So.  Highland 
Ct.,  Montgomery  6,  Ala. 

Arnaudet,  Madeleine,  McDuffie  School,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Arnold,  Arthur  E.,  Box  19,  Dickinson  Coll.,  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pa. 

Arnold,  Florence,  358  27th  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Arnold,  Frederick,  St.  Teachers  Coll.,  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y. 

Arnold,  Helen  L.,  East  Denver  H.S.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Arnold,  H.  H.,  Ill.  Wesleyan  U.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Arnold,  Julius,  Lake  Ave.  Extension,  RFD 
Danbury,  Conn. 

Arnold,  Slargaret  M.,  High  Sch.,  Fern  Creek,  Ky. 

Arnoux,  Marie  L.,  Fox  Hollow  Sch.,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Arosa,  Germaine,  Abbot  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

Artinian,  Artine,  Bard  Coll,  Annandale  on  Hudson, 
N.  Y. 

Ashrey,  Libbie,  310  W.  72nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ashton,  Madeline,  Lake  Forest  Coll,  Lake  Forest, 

Aspel,  Pauline,  331  N.  Capitol  St.,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Atchley,  Wm.  L.,  425  Charlotte  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Atkinson,  Geoffrey,  405  So.  Pleasant  St.,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

Atwood,  Georgia,  435  Empire  Ave.,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich. 

Auber,  Giles,  52  Main  St.,  Lubec,  Me. 

Aubert,  Father  Louis,  Assumption  Coll,  Worcester, 
Mass.  _  ,  _ 

Aubery,  Pierre,  Duke  Station  407o,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Auerbach,  Erich,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Augsburgeh,  Daniel  A.,  College  Sta.,  Berrien 
Springs,  Mich.  ,  „  , 

Avery,  Elizabeth,  108  Motley,  Westwood,  Mal- 
verne,  N.  Y. 

Avila,  Lilian  E.,  11  Stevens  No.,  Orono,  Me. 

Aviles,  Luis,  Jr.  Coll.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

A v K É ,  Barna  M.,  U.  of  Ill.,  Urbana,  Illinois 

A  yt,  Suzanne,  445  So.  Kenilworth,  Oak  Park,  III. 

Aycock,  Mrs.  P.  W.,  McConnells,  S.  C. 


Aylward,  Rosa  M.,  Pulaski  H.  S.,  2500  W.  Okla. 
Ave.,  Milwaukee  15,  Wise. 

Azarian,  Garo  S.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  U.,  Delaware,  O. 

Babcock,  Margaret  L.,  393  Fall  River  Ave.,  Seekonk, 
Mass. 

Babin,  Jean,  St.  Francis  Xavier  U.,  Antigonish, 
Nova  Scotia 

Baccile,  Lawrence,  234  Water  Lane,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

Bach,  Max,  U.  of  Cal.,  Davis,  Cal. 

Bachelder,  Louise,  3  Park  Lane,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Bachman,  Albert,  325  No.  Stratton  St.,  Gettysburg, 
Pa. 

Baclaw,  Jacqueline,  4  Windsor  P’y,  Hempstead, 

Badino,  Mary  Jane,  7146  Waterman,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo. 

Baer,  Mrs.  Marvin  R.,  H.  S.  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Bagdy,  Irma  L.,  N.  Tonawanda  H.  S.,  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y. 

Bagley,  Charles  R.,  3  Barrymore  Rd.,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Bagwell,  Nellie  R.,  2713  Guilford  Ave.,  Baltimore 
18,  Md. 

Bailey,  Helen  M.,  139  Holly  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Bailey,  Helen  Phelps,  Barnard  Coll,  Col.  U.,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y. 

Bailey,  Margaret,  Hanover  Coll,  Hanover,  Ind. 

Bailey,  William  W.,  U.  of  Conn.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Bailly,  Mme.  H.  C.,  21  Studio  Rd.,  Auburndale, 
Mass. 

Baine,  Mrs.  P.  W.,  61  Chambers  Ave.,  Greenville, 
Pa. 

Baird,  Frances,  912  N.  Graham  Ave.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Baker,  Delbert,  Garrison  Ave.  JHS.,  Baltimore  15, 
Md. 

Baker,  Edna,  40  Newton  Ave.,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Baker,  Kathleen,  311  E.  72nd  St.,  New  York  21, 
N.  Y. 

Baker,  Laura  V.,  Peering  H.  S.,  Portland,  Me. 

Baker,  Sarah  T.,  326  Smith  St.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Balakian,  Anna,  395  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Baldwin,  Charles  H.,  Deerfield  Acad.,  Deerfield, 
Mass. 

Balletta,  Aurora  J.,  20  Patricia  Place,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

Baltz,  Jas.,  Box  3901,  St.  Petersburg  1,  Fia. 

Baltzell,  Jas.  H.,  So.  Methodist  U.,  Dallas  5,  Tex. 

Bameas,  Frieda  D.,  435  S.  Flood,  Norman,  Okla. 

Bandy,  William  T.,  Bascom  Hall,  U.  of  Wise., 
Madison,  Wise. 

Baney,  Mrs.  Ronald,  Box  496,  Middleton,  Wise. 

Banks,  Thos.  V.,  High  S.,  Hingham,  Mass. 

Bantz,  Francia,  2615  Woods  Ave.,  East  Meadow, 
N.  Y. 

Barbaret,  Gene  Joseph,  Box  58,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Barber,  Emma,  H.  S.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Barker,  Joseph  E.,  Sweet  Briar  Coll,  Sweet  Briar, 
Va. 

Bardes,  Ruth,  460  Beach  22  St.,  Far  Rockaway, 
N.  Y. 

Bardet,  Yvonne  H.,  2708  Benvenue  Ave.,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Barfield,  Mrs.  Jean  R.,  2080  N.  Decatur  Rd.,  N.E., 
Apt.  35,  Atlanta  7,  Ga. 

Barnard,  Ruth,  417  W.  Embargo  St-,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Barnes,  Marian,  1709  Manitou  Ave.,  Boise,  Idaho 

Barnhocse,  Elizabeth,  313  Mill  Spring  Rd.,  Man- 
hasset,  N.  Y. 

Barr,  Katharine  E.,  625  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
15  Mass. 

Barr,  Mary  Margaret,  325  E.  Arch  St.,  Portland, 
Ind. 

Barras,  Moses,  1571  Sheridan  Ave.,  New  York  57, 
N.  Y. 

Barrett,  Alelia  M.,  Box  248,  Fort  Valley  Coll, 
Fort  Valley,  Ga. 

Barrett,  M.  W.,  Teachers  Coll.,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Barry,  Ernest  J.,  Lake  Forest  Acad,  Lake  Forest. 
Ill.  . 

Barry,  Lucie,  2635  Harrison,  Beaumont,  lex. 

Barry,  Mary  L.,  34  Sherman  PI.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Barry,  Paul  J.,  Immaculata  Sem.,  Lafayette,  La. 
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Bart,  B.  F.(  Syracuse  U.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Barth,  Rev.  Gilbert,  3113  Ave.  Guyard,  Montreal 
29,  P.  Q.  .  , 

Barthold,  Allen  J.,  Lehigh  U.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Barthold,  Eloise,  416  Oregon  Rd.,  Toledo  5,  O. 

Bartlett,  Grace,  S  1226  Cedar  St.,  Spokane  4, 
Washington 

Barton,  Dorothy  L.,  130  Meadow  St.,  Winsted, 
Conn. 

Barton,  Margaret  D.,  115  Oakland  St.,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

Bartsch,  Rose,  Wilmington  Coll.,  Wilmington,  O. 

Basehore,  Mary  J.,  575  Woodside  Rd.,  Berwyn,  Pa. 

Bashour,  Dora  S.,  120  W.  70th  St.,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y. 

Baskin,  Wade  J.,  133  Colonial  Ave.,  Rochelle  Park, 
N.  J. 

Baskin,  William,  III,  U.  of  N.  C.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Basy,  Arthur  W.  L.,  1502  Spruce  St.,  Phila.  2,  Pa. 

Bates,  Alfred  Scott,  U.  of  the  South,  Sewanee,.  Tenn. 

Bates,  Arthur  S.,  Sweet  Briar  Coll.,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Bates,  Eloise  M.,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

Bates,  Florence,  2717  Ensley  Ave.,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Bates,  Paul  H.,  Asheville  School,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Batley,  Alice  R.,  638  Tracy  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Battle,  Anne  Elizabeth,  3716  Belmont  Blvd., 
Nashville  12,  Tenn. 

Battle,  Elizabeth,  H.  S.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Battle,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  703  Mt.  Airy  Ave.,  Phila.  19,  Pa. 

Baudin,  Philip  R.,  10343  Ravenna  Ave.,  N.  E., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Bauer,  Helen  F.,  47  Westchester  Ave.,  Rochester  9, 
N.  Y. 

Bausch,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  5550  Dorchester  Ave.,  Chicago 
37,  Ill. 

Bausch,  Frieda  B.,  Sterling  Coll.,  Sterling,  Kans. 

Baveresco,  Rina,  229  Cook,  Denver  6,  Colo. 

Bawden,  Olga  V.,  Broadview  Apts.  #1110,  Balti¬ 
more  18,  Md. 

Baxa,  Pauline,  Dean  Acad.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Baxter,  Evelyn  N.,  H.  S.,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

Baxter,  Mary  A.,  309  Nelson  Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Baynard,  Anthony  B.,  3  Orchard  Circle,  Bowling 
Green,  O. 

Beachboahd,  Robert,  U.  of  Cal.,  Goleta,  Cal. 

Beam,  Mollie,  H.  S.,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

Beattie,  Arthur  H.,  U.  of  Ariz.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Beauchemin,  C.  H.  Guy,  3245  Ouest  Boulevard 
Gouin,  Montreal  9,  P.Q. 

Beauchemin,  Michel  J.,  W.  Va.  Univ.,  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Va. 

Beaulac,  Rose  A.,  H.  S.,  Hartford  5,  Conn. 

Beaumont,  Peter,  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville, 
Conn. 

Becher,  Lucille,  268  Prospect  St.,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Beck,  Theodore  T.,  24  Ivy  St.,  S.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Begg,  Helen,  H.  S.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Bégin,  M.  Réal  G.,  57444  S.  Harper,  Chicago  37,  Ill. 

Bégué,  Armand,  400  Riverside  Dr.,  #1C,  New 
York  25,  N.  Y.  (Director,  N.  I.  B.) 

Bégué,  Louise,  400  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  25, 
N.  Y. 

Beitler,  Margaret,  5  Valentine  St.,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Belcher,  Frank  E.,  317  17th  St.,  Manhattan  Beach, 
Cal. 

Bell,  Charles  H.,  Univ.  High  School,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Bell,  Dora  M.,  230  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bell,  Helen  B.,  10233  Tireman  Ave.,  Dearborn  1, 
Mich. 

Bell,  Katherine  E.,  West  Side  H.S.,  Newark  3,  N.J. 

Bell,  William  D.,  952  Jett  St.,  Atlanta  13,  Ga. 

Bellé,  René,  25131  Narbonne  Ave.,  Lomita,  Cal. 

Belleau,  Adrienne,  47  Lafayette  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Bellerose,  Léo,  4501  S.  Chelsea  Lane,  Bethesda, 
Md. 

Below,  Mrs.  Frank,  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Faribault, 
Minn. 

Bement,  Dorothy  M.,  78  Pomeroy  Terr.,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Bensimon,  Marc,  1530A  Hawthorne  Terr.,  Berkeley, 


Benson,  Doris  E.,  3  Rockaway  Ct.,  Rockville 
Center,  N.  Y. 

Bentley,  Elizabeth,  Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Benton,  Marion  A.,  15  High  St.,  Natick,  Mass. 

Benwell,  Frank  Paul,  Jr.  Coll.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Berchan,  Richard,  Vassar  Coll,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

Berens,  Robert  L.,  7  Kuhlman  Ct.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Berger,  Gertrude  M.,  958  East  13  St.,  Brooklyn 
30,  N.  Y. 

Berkheimer,  Geraldine,  210  W.  State  St.,  Media, 
Pa. 

Berlage,  Mrs.  Fred  P.,  Cedar  Rd.,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

Bernstein,  Bessie,  Phila.  H.  S.  for  Girls,  17  & 
Spring  Garden  Sts.,  Phila.  30,  Pa. 

Berry,  Edward  B.,  Choate  School,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 

Berry,  Essie,  H.S.,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

Bertalot,  Marthe  Alice,  1476  E.  Chevy  Chase, 
Glendale  6,  Cal. 

Berteau,  Mrs.  Geo.  C.,  Rapids  Dr.,  Racine,  Wise. 

Berthiaume,  Claire  R.,  Northbridge  H.S.,  W'hitins- 
ville,  Mass. 

Bertin,  Gerald  A.,  Rutgers  Univ.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

Bertrand,  Jeannette  L.,  44  High  St.,  Canton,  Mass. 

Bessette,  Gerard,  416  Oakland  Ave.,  Pittsburgh 
13,  Pa. 

Best,  Elizabeth,  1116  Enfield  St.,  Thompsonville, 
Conn. 

Best,  Martha,  4520  N.  27th  St.,  Milwaukee  16,  Wise. 

Betts,  Virginia  M.,  55  School  St.,  Waltham  54,  Mass. 

Beyer,  Charles  J.,  483  Winespear  Ave.,  Buffalo  15, 
N.  Y. 

Biddison,  Mildred,  37  N  3rd  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Bieber,  Konrad  F.,  146  Mohegan  Ave.,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn. 

Bieler,  Arthur,  Oglethorpe  Univ.,  Ga. 

Bierly,  Chas.  E.,  17  S.  Delaware,  Wenatchee,  Wn. 

Biger,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Portland  Univ.,  Portland  3,  Ore. 

Bilinska,  Helena,  St.  Mary’s  in  the  Mts.,  Littleton, 
N.  H. 

Billingsley,  Allie  W.,  I.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal,  Ill. 

Binder,  Raymond  K.,  HS.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Birchall,  Lester  H.,  Jr.,  246  Union  Blvd.,  Totowa 
Borough,  N.  J. 

Birkmaier,  Emma  M.,  Un.  H.  Sch.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Birnbaum,  Adele  H.,  420  E.  12  St.,  New  York  9, 
N.  Y. 

Biron,  Arehille  H.,  Colby  Coll,  Waterville,  Me. 

Bisbee,  Lydia  A.,  Emma  Willard  School,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

Bisbee,  Mrs.  R.  D.,  Moretown,  Vt. 

Bishop,  George  R.,  Jr.,  10  Academy  St.,  Kingston, 
N.  J. 

Bishop,  Helen  M.,  35  Clinton  St.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Bishop,  Morris,  903  Wyckoff  Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Bishop,  Thomas  W.,  820  West  End  Ave.,  New  York 
25,  N.  Y. 

Bissell,  Clifford  H.,  1509  Euclid  Ave.,  Berkeley  8, 
Cal. 

Bisset,  Eugenia,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

Blackard,  Clara,  1821  Park  Ave.,  Alton,  Ill. 

Blackman,  Dorothy,  2727  Pershing,  Davenport,  la. 

Blackmer,  Mrs.  Alan  R.,  Pike  School,  Andover, 
Mass. 

Blagburn,  Louise  D.,  W.  Va.  State  Coll.,  Institute, 
W.  Va. 

Blair,  Elizabeth  W.,  Lincoln  Univ.,  R.D.,  Pa. 

Blake,  Elizabeth  S.,  54  Morningside  Dr.,  New 
York  25,  N.  Y. 

Blanc,  Agnes,  415  Fullerton  Pkway,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 

Blanchard,  Madeleine,  25  Woodchester  Dr.,  E. 
Milton,  Mass. 

Blanchenay,  H.  E.,  135  Central  Park  West,  New 
York  23,  N.  Y. 

Bland,  Urilla  Moore,  H.S.,  Weston,  W.  Va. 

Blass,  John  H.,  RFD  #2,  Castleton-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y. 

Blegen,  Anne,  Macalester  Coll.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Blinoff,  Marthe,  709  SE  5th  St.,  Minneapolis  14, 
Minn. 

Block,  Florence  C.,  6308  31st  Place,  N.  W.,  Wash., 

D  C 

Blodgett,  Helen  J.,  79  High  St.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Bloom,  Mary  Helen,  6  Norwine  St.,  Flat  River,  Mo. 
Blotner,  Lillian  A.,  6331  S.  W.  42  Terr.,  Miami  43, 
Fla. 

Bloyer,  Stephen  Carl,  142  S.  Santa  Rosa,  Modesto, 
Cal. 

Blume,  Eli,  192-24C  64th  Circle,  Fresh  Meadows  65, 

N.  Y. 

Blum enf eld ,  Anna  J.,  Louisburg  Coll.,  Louisburg, 

Blunt,  Virginia,  463  S.  Warren  St.,  Mobile,  AH. 
Boardman,  Howard  G.,  Williston  Acad.,  East- 
hampton,  Mass.  .  ,  AO 

Bockstedt,  A  dele  D.,  1470  Beacon  St.,  Apt.  4o, 
Brookline,  Mass.  ,  ,  .  »,  ,,  , 

Bodin,  Rose  K.,  3215  Netherland  Ave.,  New  York 
63,  N.  Y.  , ,  _  ,  »  , 

Bodner,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  557  Hershberger  Rd.,  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.  ,» 

Bogdziewica,  Jean,  H.S.,  Westbury,  N.  Y. 

Boggs,  Mrs.  Allen  M.,  714  Lothian  Drive,  Talla- 
hassee  ~R1r. 

Bohannon,  June  A.,  314  Garden  St.,  Mt.  Holly, 

Bohm,  Erwin  H.,  College  of  the  Ozarks,  Clarksville, 
Ark 

Bohon,  Christine,  Puritan  Apts.,  Louisville  3,  Ky. 
Bolduc,  A.  Ena,  H.  S.,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

Bolin,  Elsie  V.,  3917  Washington  Ave.,  b.  E., 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  _  -,  , 

Boling,  Mrs.  John  B.,  1605  Franklin  St.,  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  Va. 

Bolos,  John  G.,  H.S.,  Hewlett,  N.  Y. 

Boltz,  Alan  D.,  2901  Liberty  Heights  Ave.,  Balti¬ 
more  15,  Md.  „ 

Bombardier,  Gerard  J.,  Box  45,  Orient,  N.  Y. 
Bond,  Catherine,  7138  Ridgeland  Ave.,  Chicago  49, 

Bond,  Thelma  K.,  KiUingly  H.  S.,  Danielson  Conn. 
Bonhard,  Florence,  St.  Coll.,  Los  Angeles  32,  Cal. 
Bonnet,  Ada  C.,  44  Pleasa.nt  St.,  Saco,  Me. 

Bono,  Adrienne  J.,  3656  Johnson  Ave.,  Bronx  63, 

Bonville,  Jeannette,  843  Concord  St.,  Framing- 

Booth,  Edward  F.,  1  Ellsworth  St.,  Springvale,  Me. 
Borbas,  Laszlo,  926-D  Maple,  E.  Lansing,  Mich 
Bobdeau,  Lenora  E.,  2223  France  Ave.,  S.,  Mmne- 

Borglum,  George,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  L  Mich. 
Bornand,  Yvonne,  4063  Brant  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Borne,  Paul  C„  7054  Casa  Loma,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Bornstein,  Milton,  199  Langley  Rd.,  Newton 

Bossard,  Acuf'C.,  Box  341,  Annville,  Pa.  . 
Bossard,  Marthe,  1413  Delaware  Ave.,  Wilmington, 

Bostick,  Helen  Worth  103  S  Main  Asheboro  N  C. 
Bostrom,  Mrs.  Theodore,  Park  Rd.  Ext.,  Middle 

B o tell o, °Wi n o n a  S.,  606  Brandywine  Blvd.,  Wil- 

B otkfn  ,°E vgenfà',  4012  Calvert  St.,  N.  W„  Washing- 

Bomo^'Wm.  F.,  M.I.T.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  . 
Bottke  Karl  G.,  412  No.  Lake  St.,  Madison  5,  Wise. 
Bouchard,  J.  Claude,  39  Harrison  St.,  New  Britain, 

Botoet, Antoni,  College  Militaire  Royal  de  St. 
BouNÔut  &,Q4U870  MaeArthur  Blvd.,  Washing- 

Bourbousson,  Edouard,  Oregon  St.  Coll.,  Corvallis, 
Ore. 


Bourcier,  Claude  L.,  11  Adirondack  View,  Middle- 

Bourdeau,  Marguerite,  No.  Valley  Regional  H.S., 
Demarest,  N.  Y.  _  _ 

Bourgeois,  André,  2070  Southgate  Blvd.,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Bourgoin,  Louise  M.,  87A  Prospect  St.,  Northamp¬ 
ton  Tdass 

Bourgoin,  Marie-Jeanne,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll.,  S. 

Hadley,  Mass.  ^  ,  _  T1. 

Bourque,  Jane  M.,  82  Hemlock  St.,  Park  Forest,  Ill. 
Bourne,  W.  R.,  407  Lucerne  Dr.,  Spartanburg,  S.O. 
Bovée,  Arthur  G.,  Mead  Hall,  Aiken,  S.  C. 

Bowen,  Lansdon  H.,  Thiel  Coll.,  Greenville,  Pa. 
Bowen,  Marjorie  P.,  4820  Reservoir  Rd.,  N.W., 
Washington  7,  D.  C. 

Bowen,  Vincent  E.,  U.  of  Colo.,  Boulder,  Colo. 
Bowen,  Willis  H.,  U.  of  Okla.,  Norman,  Okla. 
Bowers,  Annie  E.,  Box  372,  N.  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 
Bowes,  Miriam  E.,  Mary  Washington  Coll.,  rred- 
ericksburg,  Va.  _  ..  m 

Bowman,  Russell  K.,  Anz.  State  Coll.,  Tempe, 

Bowyer,  Audrey  L.  K.,  1376  Shattuck  Ave.,  Ber- 

BoYD^Mary  K.,  Garrison  Forest  Sch.,  Garrison,  Md. 
Boynton,  Margaret,  H.  S.,  Dedham,  Mass. 
Brachfield,  George  I.,  Stetson  Court,  Williams- 

Brackney,  Emmet  M.,  U.  of  M.,  318  Folwell,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.  T  . _ 

Bradley,  R.  Foster,  23  University  PI.,  Lexington, 

Brady,  Carrie  E.,  12318  Imperial  Ave.,  Cleveland 

Brakebill,  Ruby,  Mount  Pleasant  H.S.,  Schenec- 

Branw,  Delia,  3410  75th  St.,  Jackson  Hts.  72,  N.  Y. 
Brandenbergee,  H.  Fred,  149  Laqumes  St., 

Brandon!  Elizabeth,  4711  La  Branch,  Houston,  Tex. 
Bratnober,  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  1712  Randolph  Ave., 
St.  Paul  5,  Minn. 

Brault,  Cecile  T.,  34  Theodore,  Chicopee  Falls, 

Braun,  Sidney  D„  167  W.  88th  St  New  York,  N.Y. 
Braverman,  Esther,  1911  New  York  Ave.,  Brook- 

Brawlet,  Evelyn  M„  562  Centre,  Jamaica  Plain 
on  ]vrr,Qci 

Bre’arley,  Katherine,  U.  of  B.  C.,  Vancouver, 

Breaux,  Adèle,  Northport  H.  S„  NorthpOTt,  N.  Y. 
Breazeale,  Elizabeth,  1415  Clearview  St.,  Apt. 

506,  Phila.  14,  Pa.  .  tt  c*  w  _  tii 

Bredin,  Frances,  New  Trier  H.  S.,  Winnetka,  Ill. 
Breedlove,  Joanne,  689  Ponce  de  Leon,  Mont- 

BREGA,rE\41yn  T.,  113  Wheeler  Ave.,  Brockton  23, 

Bregman,  Frances,  700  Menlo  Oaks  Dr.,  Menlo 

B renman^1  Morris,  121  Oakview  Ave.,  Maplewood, 

Brennan,  Doris,  44  George  St.,  Brirtol,  Conn. 
Brennan,  John,  Hebron  Acad.,  Hebron,  Me. 
Brennan,  Meralda  I.,  15  N.  Msnn>  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Brenner,  Clarence  D.,  Ux,of  Mal'’.?eTTkel|anCAn- 
Brenner,  Theodore  J.,  St.  Mary  s  IL,  San  An 

Brent’  Helen,  Wilson  H. S.,  Portsmouth,  Va, 
Brentlinger,  Caroline  À.,  1105  University  Ave., 
Madison,  Wis.  ..  „  pn  -y 

Brett,  Louis  E.,  Queens  Coil.,  Flushing  67  IV  Y 

Breunig,  LeRoy,  C„  Barnard  Coll.,  New  York 

B  réuni  G^ Mar  j  orie ,  Malverne  H.  S.,  Malverne  N  Y. 
Brewer,  Ann  Eliza,  Bre“a“  Cplh,  Gainesvdle,  Ga. 
Brewer  Sylvia  L.,  529  N.  Mam,  Rockford,  Ill. 
Bricault,  Maurice,  7105  Musset,  Ville  St-Michel, 

BmDEY,eHelenE.,  11  Lewis rjinWt°M8’  M&SS’ 
Brier,  Mary,  63  Pearl  St.,  Middleboro,  Mass. 
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Bbiggs,  Morton,  145  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Middletown, 
Conn.  (Business  Manager) 

Brigham,  Mildred  J.,  3518  Fairfield  St.,  Fort  Wayne 
6,  Ind. 

Brimmer,  Mrs.  Harvey,  5460  Hyde  Park,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Brisbane,  Era,  526  W.  147th  St.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 

Brixey,  Frances,  City  Coll.,  Long  Beach  8,  Cal. 

Brochéry,  Jeanne  Marie,  6033  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  37,  Ill. 

Brockelbank,  Esther,  Moscow  H.  S.,  Moscow,  Ida. 

Brockmann,  Charles  B.,  King  Coll.,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

Brodin,  Pierre,  3  E.  95th  St.,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 

Brody,  Jules,  Columbia  U.,  Box  39  Butler  Liby., 
New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

Brogden,  Fannie,  Southern  H.  S.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Brombert,  Victor  H.,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Brooke,  Charles  V.,  403  S.  University  Ave.,  Car- 
bondale,  Ill. 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Merab  G.,  Box  345,  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Brooks,  Nelson,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Brooks,  Robert,  3850  Warrendale  Rd.  So.,  Eu¬ 
clid,  O. 

Brossard,  Cornelia,  3853  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis 
3,  Mo. 

Brother  A.  Francis,  P.  O.  Box.  598,  Lafayette,  La. 

Brother  A.  John,  F.S.C.,  St.  Mary’s  H.S.,  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass. 

Brother  Athanasius  Mooney,  St.  Stanislaus 
Coll.,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 

Brother  Austin,  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Cal. 

Brother  Brendon,  St.  Xavier  H.S.,  Louisville 
2,  Ky. 

Brother  C.  Paul,  La  Salle  Milit.  Acad.,  Oakdale, 
N.  Y. 

Brother  Camillus,  O.S.F.,  41  Butler  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  31,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Carl,  C.F.X.,  650  Grand  Concourse, 
New  York  51,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Cuthbert,  C.F.X.,  743  Parker  St.,  Rox- 
bury  20,  Mass. 

Brother  D.  Jeremy,  F.S.C.,  La  Salle  Coll.  H.S., 
Phila  41,  Pa. 

Brother  F.  J.  Michaud,  Coyle  H.  S.,  Taunton, 
Mass. 

Brother  Herbert  Patrick,  F.S.C.,  St.  Mary’s 
Coll.,  Winona,  Minn. 

Brother  James  X.  Dunphy,  Cardinal  Farley 
Acad.,  Rhineeliff,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Joseph  Chvala,  C.S.C.,  1443  W.  Divi¬ 
sion  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Brother  Robert,  St.  Bernard’s,  337  W.  13th,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Stephen  Emile,  Central  Catholic  H.S., 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Brother  Théophile,  15  E.  81st  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Brown,  Mrs.  B.  E.,  4548  Rogers  Ave.,  Balto.  15,  Md. 

Brown,  Elisabeth  E.,  6  Lincoln  Ave.,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y. 

Brown,  Elizabeth  M.,  San  Diego  St.  Coll.,  San 
Diego  5,  Cal. 

Brown,  Estelle  C.,  218  Thurston,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Brown,  Grace,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 

Brown,  Harcourt,  Brown  U.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Brown,  Helen,  H.  S.,  Marshville,  Mass. 

Brown,  Julia  Z.,  462  Fernwood  Ave.,  Rochester 
9,  N.  Y. 

Brown,  Katherine  P.,  Neb.  Wesleyan  Coll.,  Lin¬ 
coln  4,  Neb. 

Brown,  Leslie  P.,  State  Coll.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Brown,  Marie  C.,  929  Bellerive  Blvd.,  St.  Louis 
11,  Mo. 

Brown,  Ralph  Henry,  Rangoon,  %  Dept.  State, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Brown,  Taylor  P.,  H.S.,  Marked  Tree,  Ark. 

Browne,  Jane,  531  W.  122,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

Brownell,  A.  Gow,  H.S.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Brownstein,  Leonard  A.,  Central  H.S.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Bruce,  Alice,  3622  Gridley  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights 
22,  O. 

Bruel,  Andrée,  55  Leighton  Rd.,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Brugmans,  Henri  L.,  Hofstra  C.,  Hemstead,  N.  Y. 

Brunaud,  Lydie,  Emma  Willard  Sch.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Brunetti,  Christine  H.,  182  Pulteney,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 

Bruno,  Josephine  R.,  24  Barbara  Lane,  Medford 
55,  Mass. 

Brussel-Smith,  Mildred,  Cherry  St.,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 

Bruun,  Mrs.  Paul  M.,  2829  Regatta  Ave.,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

Bryant,  Earlham,  442  Montgomery  Ave.,  Haver- 
ford,  Pa. 

Bryant,  Priscilla,  24  B  Court  Dr.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Buchanan,  Mrs.  M.  R.,  Box  133,  Rt.  1,  Newland, 
N.  C. 

Buck,  Genevieve  L.,  Warren  PL,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Buck,  Stratton,  U.  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Buckham,  Laura  Tyler,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Buckley,  Ruth  E.,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Acad.,  W.  Hart¬ 
ford  7,  Conn. 

Bucknell,  Miriam  L.,  16  Washington  St.,  Leo¬ 
minster,  Mass. 

Buckridge,  Raymond  L.,  Pocahontas  H.  S.,  Poca¬ 
hontas,  la. 

Buhl,  Isabelle,  Millsboro,  Del. 

Buhrman,  Lloyd  W.  J.,  U.  of  Mo.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Bujila,  Bernadine,  U.  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon, 
Sask. 

Bullock,  Hazel  J.,  100  Bristol  PL,  Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

Bulluck,  Mrs.  M.  S.,  Henderson  Inst.,  Hender¬ 
son,  N.  C. 

Bump,  Flora,  91  Westwood,  Akron  3,  O. 

Bundy,  Jean  D.,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Burdon,  Emily  N.,  8  Allston,  Newtonville  60,  Mass. 

Bureau,  Josephine,  6170  Delmar  Blvd.,  St.  Louis 
12,  Mo. 

Burgess,  Robert  M.,  Montana  State  U.,  Missoula, 
Mont. 

Burgevin,  Caroline,  138  N.  Regent,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

Burke,  Catherine  E.,  988  Montvale  Ave.,  Woburn, 
Mass. 

Burke,  Marion  Lynch,  Southside  H.S.,  Elmira, 
N.  Y. 

Burkett,  George  J.,  U.  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu  14, 
T.  H. 

Burkhardt,  Frederick  R.,  Union  ville,  Conn. 

Burleigh,  Ethel  B.,  Box  1619,  O.C.S.,  Lafayette, 
La. 

Burlow,  Elinor  Y.,  90  Welland  Rd.,  Indian  Or- 
chard  IVtass 

Burns,  Daniel,  111-20  200th  St.,  St.  Albans,  N.  Y. 

Burns,  William  L.  Jr.,  1107  Plaza  Dr.,  Joliet,  Ill. 

Burrell,  Helen  W.,  U.  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Burt,  Ruby  M.,  Mille  Rd.,  Hicksville,  N.  Y. 

Bush,  Anne  V.,  Ockawamick  Central  Sch.,  Phil- 
mont,  N.  Y. 

Bussard,  Dorothy  K.,  200  W.  Central  Ave.,  Dela¬ 
ware,  O. 

Buteau,  John  M.,  Northampton  H.S.,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Butler,  Elizabeth  L.,  58  Centennial  Ave.,  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y. 

Butler,  Harry  L.,  3241  Pleasant  Ave.,  So.,  M’pls, 
Minn. 

Butler,  Mary  E.,  2606  Parkwood  Ave.,  Toledo 

10,  O. 

Buzash,  Michael  D.,  Laurence  Central  H.  S.,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

Byam,  Edwin  Colby,  Box  123,  Suffield,  Conn. 

Byrd,  Corinne,  Mercer  Univ.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Byrne,  Barbara,  Mission  Bay  H.S.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Cadoux,  Remunda,  400  E.  20th  St.,  New  York 
9,  N.  Y. 

Caefer,  Raymond  J.,  Sr.  H.S.,  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass. 

Cahill,  Mary  E.,  140  E.  Market,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Cahill,  P.  Joseph,  West  Baden  Coll.,  W.  Baden 
Springs,  Ind. 

Cailler,  Dianne  C.,  187  East  Ave.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Cain,  Jeannette  B.,  7312  35th  Ave.,  Jefferson 
Heights,  N.  Y. 

Cain,  Mrs.  Nelson  A.,  87-10  Commonwealth,  Belle- 
rose,  N.  Y. 

Calabro,  Hilda,  251  Jastram,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Calabro,  Joseph,  908  Niagara,  Buffalo  13,  N.  Y. 

Calder,  Alice,  Flathead  Co.  H.  S.,  Kalispell,  Mont. 

Caldwell,  Eunice,  Moultrie  H.S.,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
S.  C. 

Caldwell,  Virginia,  1600  S.  W.  Salmon,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Calkins,  Loraine  P.,  522  Chester  Ave.,  Clifton 
Heights,  Pa. 

Cameron,  D.  P.  G.,  3575  Main  H’y>  Coconut  Grove, 
Fla. 

Cameron,  Edgar  M.,  Jr.,  Arcadia  H.S.,  Arcadia, 
Cal. 

Cameron,  John  W.,  911  N.  Union,  Gary,  Ind. 

Camp,  Anita  H.,  63  Rossman  Dr.,  Webster,  N.  Y. 

Campanaho,  Rose,  161  Ivy,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Campbell,  Barbara  Mullan,  6100  S.W.  28  St.,  Miami 
44,  Fla. 

Campbell,  Emma,  3418  Mapledale  Ave.,  Cleve¬ 
land  9,  O. 

Campbell,  Thomas  P.,  H.S.,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Campeau,  Oliver  Clayton,  Loomis  Sch.,  Windsor, 
Conn. 

Canepa,  Eano  J.,  1430  N.  Edison,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Canessa,  Mary  Lou,  125  Miller,  WellviUe,  N.  Y. 

Canfield,  Kenneth  F.,  Sr.  H.S.,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

Capretz,  Pierre  J.,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Cardew,  Robert  H.,  U.  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 
21,  O. 

Carduner,  Jean,  503  N.  Seventh,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Carey,  Catherine  N.,  422  Kenneth  Sq.,  Balto. 
12.  Md. 

Carey,  Helen,  730  McKinley,  Geneva,  Ill. 

Cargo,  Robert,  Snead  Coll.,  Boaz,  Ala. 

Carl,  Ralph  F.,  718  E.  Seminary,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Carleton,  Joyce,  Wilson  Coll.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Carlin,  Edith  R.,  191  Alexander  Ave.,  Upper  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 

Carlson,  A.  Louise,  46  N.  State,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Carlson,  Mrs.  Edwin  O.,  68  A.A.A.  Group,  A.P.O. 
949,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Carlson,  Helen,  54  Morningside  Dr.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Carlut,  Charles,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus,  O. 

Carman,  Neal  J.,  U.  of  Ks.,  Lawrence,  Ks. 

Carmichael,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  London  Bridge,  Va. 

Carmody,  Francis  I.,  U.  of  Calif.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Carney,  Helen  K.,  1420  S.  Knoxville,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Carnus,  Juliette,  712  E.  27,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Caron,  Alexis,  1339  Sunset  Dr.,  Tempe,  Ariz. 

Carpenter,  Marjorie,  3975  Bellbrook  Rd.,  Dayton 

10,  O. 

Carr,  Helen  H.,  1205  Rossevelt  Rd.,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Carr,  Theodore  Kent,  St.  Mark’s  Sch.,  Southbor- 
ough,  Mass. 

Carrel,  Louis,  Mames  Madison  H.S.,  Brooklyn 
16,  N.  Y. 

Carrier,  Roland  A.,  218  Whipple,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Carrière,  Joseph  M.,  Box  1786  Univ.  Sta.,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va. 

Carroll,  Anne,  Wahkiakum  H.S.,  Cathlamet,  Wis. 

Carroll,  Fannie,  14  High,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Carroll,  Naida  R.,  860  N.  15  St.,  Salem,  Ore. 

Carter,  Gertrude  Newell,  46  N.  Main,  Orono,  Me. 

Carter,  Grace,  2651  16th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  .  .  , 

Carter,  J.  D.,  Wm.  &  Mary  Coll.,  Williamsburg, 
Va. 

Carter,  Lawson  A.,  Salisbury  Sch.,  Salisbury, 
Conn. 

Carter,  Boyd  G.,  Un.  of  Nebr.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Carter,  Marion  Elizabeth,  402  U  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Caruso,  Joseph  R.,  43-39  193  St.,  Flushing  58,  N.  Y. 

Carvesiglia,  Concettina,  H.B.  Bain  Sch.,  Crans¬ 
ton,  R.  I. 

Casagrande,  Angelico  E.,  209  E.  Woodrow,  Taft, 
Cal. 

Casavant,  Henri  Aimé,  U.  of  Me.,  Orono,  Me. 

Case,  Jeanne,  Putney  Sch.,  Putney,  Vt. 

Caseley,  Florence  L.,  113  Kentucky  Ave.  S.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Cash,  Genevieve  M.,  100  W.  40  St.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


Cass,  Harland  A.,  Ellsworth  Mem.  High,  South 
Windsor,  Conn. 

Cassall,  Renée,  12  Sias  Lane,  Milton  86,  Mass. 

Cassedy,  Mrs.  James  H.,  281  Benefit,  Providence. 
R.  I. 

Cassidy,  Caroline  L.,  17  Prospect  Ave.,  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Cassidy,  Elinor  T.,  222  Ave.  A.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Cassirer,  Thomas,  Brown  U.,  Providence  12,  R.  I. 

Castille,  Jeanne  Madeleine,  Box  81,  Breaux  Bridge, 
La. 

Caswell,  Dorrisica  B.,  Man.  H.S.  West,  Manches¬ 
ter,  N.  H. 

Cate,  Arthur  W.,  307  Hope,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Cattanès,  Hélène,  Smith  Coll.,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Cavanaugh,  Emily  M.,  91  Oakwood  Ave.,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

Ceci-Knabb,  Anna  R.,  U.  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables, 
Fla. 

Celler,  Morton  M.,  314  S.  Grand  Ave.,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind. 

Cestre,  Gilbert,  U.  of  Conn.,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Chace,  Howard  L.,  117  Bishop,  Oxford,  O. 

Chacon,  Concha,  Box  302,  Laredo,  Tex. 

Chadbourne,  Richard  M.,  790  Bronx  River  Rd., 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Chadourne,  M.,  Conn.  Coll.,  New  London,  Conn. 

Chadwick,  Mary  R.,  750  State,  Vermilion,  O. 

Chaffee,  Helen,  H.S.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Chalfant,  Anna  Belle,  U.  of  Akron,  Akron,  O. 

Chalos,  Mary,  1107  Poplar,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Chamberlain,  Elva  O.,  Lincoln  Acad.,  Newcastle, 
Me. 

Chamberlain,  Geneva,  86  Court,  Houlton,  Me. 

Chamberlain,  J.  L.,  1513  34  St.  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Chamberlain,  Lucy,  Sr.  H.S.,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Chamberlin,  Gladys,  240  Halstead  Ave.,  Harrison, 
N.  Y. 

Chamberlin,  Wells  F.,  5700  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago 
37,  Ill. 

Chambers,  Frank  M.,  285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston 
16,  Mass. 

Chambliss,  Audrey,  310  N.  3rd  Ave.,  Hopewell,  Va. 

Chamilovitch,  Yvonne,  5138  Kenwood,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Ind. 

Champagne,  Marie  L.,  H.S.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Champigny,  Robert  J.,  325  Univ.  Apts.  East, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Champion,  Frances  T.,  Chadwick  Sch.,  Rolling 
Hills,  Cal. 

Champlin,  David,  St.  Procopius  Coll.,  Lisle,  Ill. 

Chandler,  Cécile  M.,  119  Maple,  Vacaville,  Cal. 

Chandonnet,  Léonie  M.,  58  Relham,  Newton  Cen¬ 
ter  52,  Mass. 

Changnon,  Pauline  E.,  506  S.  Mathew,  Urbana, 
Ill. 

Chapin,  Margaiet  G.,  107  Jones,  Lansing  12,  Mich. 

Chapman,  Charles,  108  Capen,  Windsor,  Conn. 

Chapman,  Hugh  H.,  Jr.,  Pa.  State  U.,  University 
Park,  Pa. 

Chapman,  Mrs.  Jean,  659  Vistamont  Ave.,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Chapman,  Ruby,  367  Kenna  Dr.,  S.  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

Chappelle,  Frederick  T.,  Old  Lyme  Sch.,  Old 
Lyme,  Conn. 

Charbonneau,  Leo  J.,  8  Houghton,  Worcester  4, 
Mass. 

Charbonneau,  René,  U.  of  Montreal,  Montreal, 
P.Q. 

Charbonneaux,  Mrs.  Pol,  3325  Cleveland  Ave. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Charest,  Gerard,  U.  of  Detroit,  Detroit  21,  Mich. 

Charles,  Mary  L.,  Earlham  Coll.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Charles,  Olive  M.,  Westtown  Sch.,  Westtown,  Pa. 

Charpentier,  Denis,  92  High,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Charron,  Jean,  1400  Bopp  Rd.,  St.  Louis  22,  Mo. 

Chary,  Louis,  H.S.,  Baldwin,  N.  Y. 

Chase,  Mrs.  E.  Sheridan,  123  Summit,  Burlington, 
Vt. 

Chase,  J.  Ardelle,  Arms  Acad.,  Shelburne  Falls, 
Mass. 
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Cheifitz,  Marguerite,  9602  Farragut  Rd.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Cherbonnier,  Lucile,  Box  44,  Gretna  H.S., 
Gretna,  La. 

Cherry,  R.  Adrian,  Jr.,  TJ.  of  Chattanooga,  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn.  _  _  , , ,  _ 

Chessex,  Jean-Charies,  2323  W.  95  St.,  Seattle  7, 
Wash. 

Chester,  Dorothy,  2268  S.  Gekeler,  Boise,  Ida. 

Chestnut,  David  T.,  406  W.  Caracas  Ave.,  Her- 
shey,  Pa. 

Cheswell,  William  T.,  67  Remsen,  Brooklyn  1, 
N.  Y. 

Chilton,  Mrs.  John  F.,  301  Park  Rd.,  Fairfax,  Va. 

Chisolm,  Corning,  Deerfield  Acad.,  Deerfield,  Mass. 

Choate,  Isabel,  1729  N.  Independence  Blvd.,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C. 

Choquette,  Charles  A.,  Preston  Hill  Rd.,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Choquette,  Oscar  R.,  Memorial  H.S.,  Adams, 
îdass. 

Chouinard,  Marguerite,  26  Garner  St.,  Cohoes, 
N.  Y. 

Chrisman,  Charlotte  Stevens,  435  W.  Miner,  W. 
Chester  ï^a 

Christof’ides,  C.  G.,  518  Grandview  Ct.,  Iowa 
City,  la. 

Christopher,  Gordon,  581  3rd  Ave.,  West  Haven, 
Conn. 

Churchill,  Gladys  G.,  2  Village  Apts,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Cioffari,  Vincenzo,  Heath  &  Co.,  285  Columbus 
Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ciotti,  Marianne  C.,  H.S.,  Tomngton,  Conn. 

Clagett,  Marjorie  E.,  1645  Chestnut,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. 

Clark,  Alma  B.,  486  So.  Edgemere  Dr.,  W.  Alien- 
hurst,  N.  J. 

Clark,  E.  B.  F.,  583  Forest  Ave.,  Portland,  Me. 

Clark,  Elizabeth  E.,  640  Seneca  Pkwy.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Clark,  Eunice  W.,  Skidmore  Coll.,  Saratoga  Spgs., 
N.  Y. 

Clark,  Mrs.  Irving,  138  Madrona  PI.  N.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Clark,  RuthE.,  9  Summit  Ave.,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  25  Glendoon  Rd.,  Needham, 

Masg 

Clarke,  Feme,  So.  Jr.  H.  S.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Clarke,  Katherine,  220  W.  Thomas  St.,  Rome, 
N.  Y. 

Clarke,  Katherine  Allen,  U.  of  Mass.,  Amherst, 
Dds/Ss. 

Cleaver,  Helen,  State  Coll.,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Cleisz,  Gerard  P.,  Box  1142,  Monterey,  Cal. 

Clement,  Besse  Alberta,  1108  Chautauqua  Ave., 
Norman,  Okla. 

Clement,  Helen  D.,  180  Hilton  Ave.,  Hempstead, 
N.  Y. 

Cleve,  Melitta,  106  A  Martin  Lane,  Wilmington  6, 
Del. 

Clifton,  Carolyn,  Hamilton  H.S.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Clifton,  Ethel  Deckard,  16  Lytle  Dr.,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Cline,  Alberta,  220  Northampton  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Cloutiiier,  Thaddeus,  St.  Joseph’s  Sem.,  Calli- 
coon,  N.  Y. 

Cloutier,  Maurice  J.,  6  Whitcomb,  Webster,  Mass. 

Clubb,  William  G.,  Geo.  Washington  U.,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.  C. 

Coade,  Emma  L.,  5830  Stony  Island,  Chicago  37, 
IU. 

Coan,  Howard  R.,  Cranbrook  Sck.,  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Mich. 

Cobb,  Hazel  Lee,  136  State,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Cobb,  Lillian,  612  Lincoln  Terr.,  De  Kalb,  Ill. 

Cobourn,  Vera,  315  S.  Illinois  Ave.,  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va. 

Cochran,  Armande,  41  S.  Bates,  Akron  3,  O. 

Cochran,  Chester,  Phillips  Acad.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Cockrell,  Elizabeth,  1704  May  view  Rd.,  Jackson¬ 
ville  10,  Fla. 

Cockroft,  Donald,  809  Auburn  Ave.,  Buffalo  22, 
N.  Y. 


Coderre,  Anna  J.,  H.  S.,  Forest  St.,  Medford  55, 
Mfiss 

Coe,  Charlotte  Wyman,  16  Crescent  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mr,ss 

Coesfeld,  Stella  M.,  724  Noyes  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coggins,  Aileen,  Furman  U.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Cohen,  Leon  J.,  17  Webster  Ave.,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

Cohen,  Miriam,  Central  H.S.,  Bridgeport  4.  Conn. 

Colby,  Alice  M.,  Gould  Acad.,  Bethel,  Me. 

Colby,  Lyndon  L.,  121  2nd  St.,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Coleman,  Wade  H.,  Box  6201,  University,  Ala. 

Coley,  Mary  Joe,  311  3rd  Ave.  North,  Amory,  Miss. 

Collard,  Andrée,  State  Tea.  Coll.,  Indiana,  La. 

Collette,  Amanda,  H.S.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

Collignon,  Jean,  Douglass  Coll.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

Collins,  Catherine  M.,  29  South,  Buffalo  4,  N.  Y. 

Collins,  Christopher,  Holy  Cross  Prep.  Sem., 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Collins,  David  A.,  Brown  U.,  Providence  12,  R.  I. 

Collins,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.,  H.  S.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Collopy,  Anne,  Coll,  of  St.  Catherine,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Colman,  Charles  W.,  U.  of  Neb.,  Lincoln  8,  Neb. 

Comeau,  Edward,  U.  of  Detroit,  Detroit  21,  Mich. 

Comfort,  Thomas  E.,  Texas  A.  &  M.,  College  Sta¬ 
tion,  Tex. 

Congleton,  Ethel,  108  Desha  Rd.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Conklin,  Julia  F.,  142  So.  First,  Canton,  Ill. 

Conley',  John  G.,  Crosse  Point  Univ.  Seh.,  Grosse 
Point  Woods  36,  Mich. 

Conn,  Ann  E.,  73  Delaware  Rd.,  Kenmore  17,  N.  Y. 

Conn,  Frank  D.,  10  Blossom  St.,  Boston  14,  Mass. 

Conners,  Norma,  Rockland  High,  Cushing,  Me. 

Connolly,  Frances  M.,  220  Parkway,  Chelsea, 
Mass. 

Connor,  Anastasia  B.,  3  Perkins  Manor,  Jamaica 
I^Ieiii  Mess 

Conrad,  Elsie,  2188  W.  44th  Ave.,  Vancouver  13, 
B.  C. 

Conroy,  Constance,  1928  E.  Cherokee,  Enid,  Okla. 

Conroy,  Helen  W.,  Garfield  H.S.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Consodine,  Mary  A.,  10  Perkins  Manor,  Jamaica 
Plain  30,  Mass. 

Conto,  Josephine,  6237  N.  Oak  Park  Ave.,  Chicago 
31,  Ill. 

Conwell,  Marilyn  Jane,, 3421  W.  Penn  St.,  Phila. 
29,  Pa. 

Cook,  Beverly,  530  Main,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 

Cook,  Kenneth  W.,  K.  U.  A.,  Meriden,  N.  H. 

Cook,  Margaret,  1206  Comer  Ave.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Cook,  Mercer,  Howard  Univ.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cooley,  Austin,  Sandy  Lake,  Pa. 

Coombs,  Adelaide,  172  Prospect  Ave.,  Shelton, 
Conn. 

Coons,  Florence,  Margaretville  Central  Sch.,  Mar- 
garetidlle,  N.  Y. 

Cooper,  Ann  Marie,  Box  130,  Fla.  A.  &  M.,  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Fla. 

Cooper,  Danielle  F.,  3049  21st  St.,  Santa  Monica, 
Cal. 

Cor,  Laurence  W.,  U.  of  Wyo.,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Corbière,  Anthony  S.,  814  N.  21  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Corbin,  Erika,  Classical  H.S.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Corcoran,  Alice  M.,  Coll,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Corcoran,  Helen,  3039  Q  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington 
7,  D.  C. 

Corcoran,  Tressa  E.,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 

Cordle,  Thomas  H.,  2420  Perkins  Rd.,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Core,  Matilda,  246  Glendale,  Highland  Park,  Mich. 

Cormier,  Louis,  Mich.  State  Coll.,  E.  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Cornelia,  Marion  J.,  Main  St.,  Flanders,  N.  J. 

Cornell,  Kenneth,  465  Calhoun  Coll.,  Yale  U., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Cornell,  TenBroeck,  H.  S.,  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Cornish,  Beatrice  N.,  60  Leonard,  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Cornwell,  Alice  M.,  807  Holly  Ave.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Cornwell,  Irene,  2126  Conn.  Ave.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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Correal,  A.  Donald,  RFD  2,  Box  57,  Uniontown, 
Pa. 

Corrigan,  Catherine  M.,  Box  774,  Bernardsville, 
N.  J. 

Cosentini,  Denise,  35-56  160  St.,  Flushing,  N;  Y. 
Cosentini,  John  W.,  St.  John’s  U.,  Jamaica  32, 
N.  Y. 

Costa,  Richard  M.,  Box  4,  E.  Hampton,  Conn. 
Costello,  Clare  A.,  37  Lafayette,  Middleton,  N.  Y. 
Costello,  Kathryn  J.,  301  S.  Main,  Orange,  Mass. 
Côté,  Margaret  S.,  H.  S.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Côté,  Vivienne  Françoise,  17  Blaisdell  Ave.,  Paw¬ 
tucket,  R.  I. 

Cotnoir,  Gabrielle,  396  2nd  Ave.,  Long  Branch, 
N.  J. 

Cotter,  J.  Norman,  206  Weiner  Ave.,  Harrington, 
Del. 

Cottone,  Beatrice  L.,  North  High  School,  Valley 
Stream,  N.  Y.  .  . 

Cottrell,  France,  11438  Mines  Blvd.,  Whittier,  Cal. 
Couanon,  Miss  M-L,  Brimmer-May  Sch.,  Chestnut 
Hill  67,  Mass. 

Counsell,  Barbara,  5  Charter  St.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Count,  Ruth  G.,  400  W.  118  St.,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 
Couture,  Armand  A.,  Cardinal  Mindszenty  H.S., 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Cove,  Jane  H..  1903  Sherman  Ave.,  Evanston,  Ill. 
Coverdale,  Helen  L.,  134  Beach,  Massena,  N.  Y. 
Covington,  James  M-,  1513  Longfellow,  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md.  ,  ,  __ 

Covington,  Rosalie,  808  N.  Ashe  Ave.,  Newton, 

Cowing,  Ellen  E.,  39  Richardson  Ave.,  Wakefield, 
AIîLSS» 

Cowper,  F.  A.  G.,  1017  Dacian  Ave.,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Cowsert,  Helen,  Wingate  Jr.  Coll.,  Wingate,  N.  C. 
Cox,  Catherine  Dawson,  412  N.  Laurel  Ave.,  Char- 

Coyne,  Edward  M.,  108  Cobb  Hall,  U.  of  Chi., 
Chicago  37,  Ill. 

Crabb,  Isabel,  Friends  U.,  Wichita  2,  Ks. 

Crabbe,  Amy  P.,  1029  S.  32,  Omaha  5,  Neb. 

Crafts,  Kathleen  M.,  H.S.,  Plainville,  Mass. 

Craig,  Barbara,  U.  of  Kans.,  Lawrence,  Ivans. 
Craighill,  Dorothy,  729  Eastern  Ave.,  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C.  .  n. 

Crain,  Wm.  L.,  5116  Brookside  Blvd.,  Kansas  City 
2  Ido 

Craine,  Emogene  S.,  H.  S.,  Earl  ville,  N.  Y. 
Cramer,  Anne  M.,  Moravia  Central  S.,  Moravia, 
N.  Y. 

Crandall,  Louise  F.,  22  Redbrook  Rd.,  Great 
Neck  hi.  "Y". 

Crane’  Christina  R.,  20  E.  Buena  Ventura,  Colo- 

Crawford,  Dorothy,  25  Adelaide,  Waterbury, 

Creed,’ Mrs.  V.  M.,  310  Lamont  Ave.,  San  Antonio 
9  Tex. 

Creighton,  A.  J.,  Loras  Dubuque,  la.  w- 

Creighton,  Douglas  G.,  Beloit  Coll.,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Cressey,  Germaine,  State  Tea.  Coll.,  Montclair, 

rit'TrHER  Mrs.  J.  R-,  Sr.  H.S.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
GÊ“y  S.,  24th  Q.M.  Co.!  APO  24,  San  Fran- 

Crocker, lester  G„  Goucher  Coll.  Towson  4  Md. 
Croft,  Rose  Marie,  4600  Dona  van  Ave.,  St.  Louis 

Crombie,  Jeanne  E.,  Brooklyn  CoU.,  Brooklyn 

Cromie,  Ann  G.,  Box  225,  Middleburgh,  N.  "i  • 
Cromwell,  Jean  L„  37  Eimer  Ave.,  Malverne,  N.  Y. 
Cronin,  Helen,  Centra  H  S„  Manchester,  IL  H. 
Cronin,  Neil,  Iona  Coll.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Crooks,  Hélène  M.,  Randolph  Macon  Womans 

CR00sBV,LSarahUBS,’  W.’  Va.  State  Coll.,  Institute, 

Croteau,  Arsène,  255  Meadowbrook  Rd.,  Fairfield, 

Crumrine,  Mattie  E.,  U.  of  Kans.,  Lawrence, 

CtohTne,  Alice  V.,  9  Clark,  Danbury,  Conn. 


Cullum,  Alfred  R.,  H.  S.,  Warren,  Ark. 

Culver,  Esther,  2665  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Cummings,  George  A.,  8  Howes,  Dorchester  26, 
Mas*. 

Cummings,  Rosemary,  South  Jr.  H.S.,  Pittsfield, 
IVIass 

Cunningham,  Elizabeth  F.,  9  Irving  St.,  Everett 
49,  Mass. 

Cunningham,  Helen  M.,  H.  S.,  Richmond,  Vt. 
Cunningham,  Joseph  N.,  Marion  Institute,  Marion. 
Ala. 

Cunningham,  Mary,  43  Newton  PL,  Framingham, 
hlass 

Cunningham,  Ruth  E.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Me. 

Cuomo,  Rosemarie,  45  Wooding,  Hamden,  Conn. 
Currie,  Louise  H.,  Box  1371,  Loris,  S.  C. 

Curtis,  Emmy  D.,  4846  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago, 

Curtis,  Ruth  S.,  12  Oakland  Dr.,  Warwick,  Va. 
Cushing,  Irene,  Whitcomb  H.S.,  Bethel,  Vt. 
Cushing,  Louise,  75-38  113th  St.,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 
Cushman,  Lilah  R.,  Baldwin  Gardens  Apts.,  Bldg. 

10,  Baldwin,  N.  Y.  TT 

Cushman,  Mary  W.,  15  Sunset  Terr.,  W.  Hartford 
7,  Conn.  .  ,  _.  _  T  __  . 

Cuthbert,  Florence,  780  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 
14,  N.  Y. 

Cuthbertson,  Lulu  L.,  Pueblo  Jr.  Coll.,  Pueblo, 

Czajkowa,  May,  18688  Prairie,  Detroit  21,  Mich. 

Dabney,  Lancaster  E.,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin  12,  Tex. 
Daele,  Rose-Marie,  115  E.  69th  St.,  New  York  21, 
N.  Y. 

Daggett,  Lawrence  L.,  215  W.  20th  Ave.,  Eugene, 
Ore. 

Daggett,  Malcolm  D.,  U.  of  Vt.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Dahl,  L.  C.,  Rt.  *5,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Dailey,  Margaret  G.,  Durfee  H.  S.,  Fall  River, 
IVIass 

Dale,  Evangeline,  Township  H.  S.,  Streator,  Ill. 
Dale,  John  B.,  Crakehill,  Gulph  Mills,  Consho- 
hocken.  Pa. 

Dallago,  Anna,  H.  S.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Dallas,  Dorothy,  U.  of  Br.  Col.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Dalton,  Emma  H.,  Emma  Willard  Sch.,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

Dalton,  Eugene,  235  N.  Mason,  Chicago  44,  Ill. 
Daly,  Colette,  H.  S.,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Damren,  Doris,  H.  S.,  Portland,  Me.  _ 

Daniels,  Joan,  6703  Murray  Ave.,  Cincinnati  27,  O. 
Darcourt,  Georgette,  10643  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal. 

Dark,  Lucile  F.,  H.  S.,  Lamar,  S.  C. 

D’Arlon,  Benedict,  735  Walton  Ave.,  Bronx  N.  Y. 
Dart,  Dorothy,  Milwaukee-Dotner  Coll.,  Milwau- 
kee  11  Wis. 

Daudelin,  Priscilla,  1600  Washington  St.,  W.  New¬ 
ton,  Mass.  ,  ,  , 

Daughaday,  C.  C.  Jr.,  San  Miquel  Acad.,  Chula 
Vista,  Cal.  _  _  -T  T 

D’Auria,  Mme.  A.,  49  Prospect,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 
Davenport,  Selina  L.,  Box  661,  Greenville,  N.  C. 
Davidson,  Emma  B.,  Armstrong  H.S.,  Richmond 
23  Va. 

Davidson,  Hortense,  40  Maplewood  Dr.,  Colum- 

Davt’dson,  Hugh,  Dartmouth  Coll.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Davidson,  Marthe,  736  Main,  Woburn,  Mass. 
Davidson,  Phyllis  H..  151  Pine,  Portland  4,  Me. 
Davin,  Ursula  T.,  15  Brookwood  Dr.,  Latham, 
N.  Y. 

Davis,  Dorothy  Neal,  2647  13th  St..  Ashland,  Ky. 
Davis,  Gail  H.,  623  N.  E.  61st  St.,  Miami  37,  Fla. 
Davis,  Glenn  M.,  62  S.  Main  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Davis,  Helen  E.,  674  Grove,  Worcester  5,  Mass. 
Davis,  Margaret  B.,  816  Quincy  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Davis,  Marie,  Skidmore  Coll.,  Saratoga  Spgs.,  N.  Y. 
Davis’,  Mildred,  Wise.  St.  CoU.,  Stevens  Point,  Wise. 
Davis,  Pauline  A.,  4223  Enright  Ave.,  St.  Louis  8, 

Davis,  Shirley  J.,  2579  Oleander,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
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Dawson,  Eugene  K.,  1280  Manor  Park,  Lake- 
wood,  O. 

Dean,  Ruth  J.,  Mount  Holyoke  Coll.,  So.  Hadley, 


Mass. 

De  Angeli,  Edna,  105  First  Ave.,  Trappe,  Pa. 
Deardorff,  Boyd  H.,  380  Fairfax  Rd.,  Drexel 


Hill,  Pa. 

de  Barcza,  Alice,  244  W.  Irving,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

De  Coster,  Cyrus,  Carleton  Coll.,  Northfield, 


Minn. 

Dedinsky,  Brucya  L.,  George  Sch.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
Dedmond,  Frederick  fi.,  Morgan  State  Coll.,  Balto. 


12,  Md. 

de  Gravelines,  K.  L.  F.,  Box  129,  TJ.  of  S.  C., 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Déguisé,  Pierre,  23  Avon  R5,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Delbert,  Alan,  George  Washington  U.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Dietz,  Patricia,  Lewis  Coll,  of  Soi.  &  Tech.,  Lock- 
port,  Ill. 

DeJongh,  William  F.  J.,  U.  of  N.  M.,  Albuquerque. 
N.  M. 


Delakas,  Daniel  L.,  Ripon  Coll.,  Ripon,  Wis. 

De  Lancey,  De  Vaux,  Phillips  Exeter,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
de  Lancey,  Livingstone,  Metairie  Park  Country 
Day  Sch.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Delaplace,  Mrs.  F.,  Shipley  Sch.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
de  la  Torre,  Roberto,  Calle  C  $106  (altos),  Ve- 
dado,  La  Habana,  Cuba 

Delattre,  Pierre  M.,  U.  of  Colo.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

(Regional  Representative) 

De  La  Vega,  Gloria,  1360  N.  W.  9th  Ave.,  Miami 
36,  Fla. 

Del  Campo,  Mary  A.,  2936  N.  Kilpatrick,  Chicago 
41,  Ill. 

Della  Terza,  Dante,  331  S.  Forest,  Bellingham, 


Wn. 


Delmez,  Albert  J.,  Stephens  C.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Del  Pizzo,  Louis,  1333  Greenwood,  Canon  City, 
Colo. 

DeMello,  Annette  L.,  1068  Rockdale  Ave.,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

Demers,  Beatrice,  Box  184,  U.  of  R.  I.,  Kingston, 


R.  I. 


Demorest,  Don  L.,  409  E.  Royal  Forest  Blvd., 
Columbus  14,  O. 

Demorest,  J.  J.,  Cornell  U.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

De  Neufville,  Mrs.  Albert,  221  Wall  St.,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa. 

De  Neufville,  Robert,  Boise  Jr.  Coll.,  Boise,  Ida. 

Denio,  Ruth  Otis,  72  Sandmount  Dr.,  Rochester 
12,  N.  Y. 

Denison,  Anne  C.,  2323  Park  PI.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Dennis,  Dorothy  Warner,  Wellesley  Coll.,  Welles¬ 
ley,  Mass. 

Denny,  Marguerite,  1516  Chestnut,  Wilmington, 
N.  C. 


Denoeu,  Francois,  8  Parkway,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

DeNoyen,  Edward  R.,  44  Barton,  New  Haven  15, 
Conn. 

De  Pagnier,  Richard  J.,  N.  Y.  Mil.  Acad.,  Corn¬ 
wall,  N.  Y. 

De  Pampelonne,  Charles,  French  Consulate,  178 
Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

De  Pass,  Donald  D.,  334  Hoyt  St.,  Buffalo  13,  N.  Y. 

DePeaux,  Rev.  Ronald,  1815  S.  27th  St.,  Phila. 
45,  Pa. 

De  Priest,  Catharine  Sue.,  428  Buchanan,  Nor¬ 
man,  Okla. 

De  Rochefort,  Guy  L.  G.,  2035  Sherman  Ave., 
Evanston,  Ill. 

Desautels,  Alfred,  Holy  Cross  Coll.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Desberg,  Dan,  3493  Silsby  Rd.,  University  Heights 
18,  O. 

de  Schweinitz,  Margaret,  Dorset,  Vt. 

Descours,  John  R.,  8  Stuyvesant  Oval,  New  York 
91,  N.  Y. 

De  Shazo,  Marian  F.,  Box  5983  North  Tex.  Sta., 
Denton,  Tex. 

Desimeur,  L.  Madeleine,  St.  Mary’s  Sch.,  Mt.  St. 
Gabriel,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Desmé,  Robert,  Poly.  Prep.  Country  Day,  Brook¬ 
lyn  9,  N.  Y. 


Desroches,  Richard  H.,  1360  Quinnipiac  Ave., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Devaud,  Jean,  6106  Ellis,  Chicago  37,  Ill. 

De  Villèlle,  Madeleine,  565  Chase  P’y,  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Dewart,  Gordon  R.,  Brown  U.,  Providence  12, 
R.  I. 

Dewis,  Diane  I.,  Wheaton  Coll.,  Norton,  Mass. 
DeWolf,  M.  M.,  Capt.,  U.S.N.,  90  Church  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

de  Wyzeva,  Isabelle,  Barnard  Coll.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Dey,  William  Morton,  Box  108,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
d’Haucourt,  Genevieve,  200  6th  St.  S.E.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Dick,  Dorothy,  606H  Maple  Ave.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Dickinson,  Mrs.  R.  V.,  1711  Glenwood  PL,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

Dickman,  Adolphe  J.,  U.  of  Wyo.,  Laramie,  Wyo. 
Dickson,  Katherine  C.,  Colebrook,  N.  H. 
Didsbury,  Robert,  126  James,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
Diebold,  Henriette,  Summit  Sch.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Diefenbacher,  Laura  M.,  369  Hawthorne,  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Diggs,  Alice,  3905  Clover  Hill  Rd.,  Balto.  18,  Md. 

Di  Giovanni,  Marie,  640  Ridgewood  Rd.,  Upper 
Darby,  Pa. 

Diller,  George  E.,  Hopson  Rd.,  Norwich,  Vt. 
Dillhof,  Mrs.  Alfred  T-,  146  Henry  St.,  Brooklyn  1, 
N.  Y. 

Dimick,  Eleanor,  20  Rowslet  St.,  Bridgeport  5,  Conn. 
Dimmick,  Mildred,  438  W.  William  St.,  Delaware,  O. 
Dinsbergs,  Ruth  B.,  4517  Butterworth  PI  N.  W., 
Washington  16,  D.  C. 

DiPalma,  Catherine  40-12  76th  St.,  Jackson  Hgts. 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Dismukes,  C.  J.,  No.  Ga.  Coll.,  Dahlonega,  Ga. 
Dismukes,  Judith  Lee,  H.  S.,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Dismukes,  William,  3633  Harland  St.,  Coral  Gables, 
Fla. 

Dispenza,  Dorothy,  400  Genesee  Park  Blvd., 
Rochester  19;  N.  Y. 

Distefano,  Miss  A.,  109  Hood  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Ditman,  Elva  V.,  3310  Rose  Kemp  Ave.,  Hamilton, 
Balto.  14,  Md. 

Dixon,  Richard  K.,  Coe  Coll.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Dobbin,  Annette  M.,  State  Coll,  for  Tea.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Doereler,  Madeline  Mary,  215  E.  Mills  Court, 
Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

Dognin,  Mme.  Joseph,  670  Angell  St.,  Providence, 

R.  I. 

Doherty,  Joseph  C.,  85  Mecklenburg  St.,  St.  John, 
N.  B. 

Doherty,  Thomas  W.,  Lindenwood  Coll.,  St. 
Charles,  Mo. 

Doiron,  Leo  M.,  St.  Francis  Xavier  U.,  Antigonish, 
N.  S. 

Dolese,  Marie,  2456  W.  Estes  Ave.,  Chicago  45,  Ill. 
Dolfie,  Elvera,  Dunlevy,  Pa. 

Dolley,  Mira  Louise,  Deering  H.  S.,  Portland,  Me. 
Dolring,  Bernard  E.,  Indian  Spgs.  Sch.,  Helena, 
Ala. 

Dombroski,  Irene  W.,  1250  Laird  Blvd.,  Montreal 
16  P.  Q. 

Donaldson,  Joan  G.,  High  Sch.,  Belington,  W.  Va. 
Donati,  Richard,  H.  S.,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Donham,  Virginia  B.,  New  Trier  H.  S.,  Winnetka, 

Donnelly,  Mary  F.,  Sch.  of  Holy  Child,  Suffern, 
N.  Y. 

D’Onofrio,  Enzo,  628  N.  17th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Doré,  Marguerite  B.,  700  Park  Ave.,  Balto.,  Md. 
Dorfman,  Eugene,  U.  of  Wash.,  Seattle  5,  Wash. 
Dorland,  Claudia,  All  Saints  Sch.,  Sioux  Falls, 

S.  D. 

Dorsey,  Gladys  M.,  331  Tuscany  Rd.,  Balto.  10,  Md. 
Dosser,  Mrs.  Glenn  G.,  H.  S.,  Lawton,  Okla. 
Dostal,  Naida  M.,  16252  Steel,  Detroit  35,  Mich. 
Dostert,  L.  E.,  Inst,  of  Languages  &  Linguistics, 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Doty,  Mrs.  H.  P.,  2030  Hill,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Douds,  Edith  B.,  Albright  Coll.,  Reading,  Pa. 
Dougherty,  David  M.,  U.  of  Ore.,  Eugene,  Ore. 
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Dough ehtt,  Lucile  P.,  127  Bruce,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

Douglas,  Edith,  49  Bowdoin  St.,  Newton  High¬ 
lands,  61,  JIass. 

Douglas,  Louise,  122  S.  Erwin,  Darlington,  S.  C. 

Douglas,  N.,  Yale  Univ.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Douglass,  Henry  H.,  Kimball  Union,  Meriden, 

-  H. 

Dow,  Neal,  2252  Cranford  Rd.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Dowdeswell,  Helen  E.,  65  Fletcher  Ave.,  Valley 
Stream,  N.  Y. 

Dowling,  John  C-,  Tex.  Tech.,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

Dowser,  Josephine,  Johnson  H.  S-,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Downing,  Jacquet  ta,  U.  of  Witchita,  Wichita  8, 
FCans. 

Downs,  John  A.,  370  So.  Pope  St.,  Athens,  Ga. 

Dotlz,  Eileen,  28  W.  85th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Drabkix,  Marjorie  D.,  147  W.  79th  St.,  New  York  24, 
N.  Y. 

Drake,  G.  Francis,  Washington  &  Lee,'  Lexington, 
Va. 

Deans,  Jean.,  95  Modena  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Draper,  H.  O.,  Indian  Springs  School,  Helena,  Ala. 

Draper,  Helen,  Longwood  Coll.,  Farmville,  Va. 

Draper-Savage,  Edward,  Moorefields,  Ftillsboro, 
N.  C. 

Deessler,  Claire,  201  N  W  32nd  PI.,  Miami  35,  Fla. 

Deevdahl,  Maria,  8560  Sorrento,  Detroit  28,  Mich. 

Deeteus,  Hattie,  1188  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx  56, 
N.  Y. 

Driscoll,  Wm.  J.,  172SH  Charles  St.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Deteeead,  Marthena,  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Faribault, 
Minn. 

Dudley,  Ira,  Fullerton  Jr.  Coll.,  2514  Sale  PL, 
Huntington  Park,  CaL 

Dupau,  Micheline,  Kent  Place  Sch.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Dupfalo,  Hester  S.,  3852  Tenth  Ave.,  S.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

Duffy,  Mary  E.,  472  Main  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Dufbenoy,  Mane- Louise,  2282  Union  St.,  Berkeley, 
CaL 

D  uisrr,  Lionel  R.,  34  Winchester  Ave.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Dujack,  Naomi,  511  Parkside  Blvd.,  Massapequa, 
N.  Y. 

Duras,  Adrienne,  183  E.  94  St.,  Apt.  3C,  New  York 
28,  N.  Y. 

Dure  Edwin,  Nathaniel  Green  Sch.,  Rt.  1,  Liberty, 
N.  C. 

Duke,  Francis,  Box  1861,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Dulmagz,  Ruth  E.,  -3012  Tieton  Dr.,  Yakima,  Wn. 

Dunaway,  Agnes,  930  E.  Knapp  St.,  Milwaukee  2, 
Wise. 

Dunbar,  Harry  B-,  180A  Madison  St.,  Brooklyn  16, 
N.  Y. 

Duncan,  Basil  M.,  Jr.,  St.  Andrew’s  Sch.,  Middle- 
town,  Del. 

Dunhouse,  Wm.  B.,  U.  of  Colo.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Dunlop,  Jeanne,  54  N.  Clinton  Ave.,  Bay  Shore, 
N.  Y. 

Dun&tax,  R.  T.,  Greensboro  ColL,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Dupe£,  Nazariœ  N.,  Center  Jr.  High,  Norwalk, 
Conn.  . 

Durand,  Charles,  104-07  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Forest 
Hills,  N.  Y. 

Durkin,  Helen  M.,  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods  College, 
St.  Mary  of  the  Woods,  Ind. 

Durkin,  Margaret  W.,  H.  S.,  Anaconda,  Mont. 

Durkin,  Richard,  Box  462,  Chatham,  Mas3. 

Durnen,  Phyllis  M.,  2438  E.  Whitton,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Dcshane,  Eleanor  R.,  H.  S.,  370  Lafayette  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Duskib,  Leopold,  457  Franklin  Roosevelt  Dr.,  New 
York  2,  N.  Y. 

Dutch,  Elizabeth,  122  Canner  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Du  Val,  Hélène  Cau,  311  West  Ave.,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Duval,  Thaddeus,  311  West  Ave.,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Dwinell,  Marcia,  George  School,  Pa. 

Dworski,  Sy  1  via  D.,  Wilkes  Coll,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Dykema,  Christine,  College,  Youngstown  2,  O. 


Eaddy,  Mertie  L.,  Indiantown  H.  S.,  Rt.  1,  Heming¬ 
way,  S.  C. 

Eakin,  James  D.,  Hillsdale  H.  S.,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

Eamz8,  Frederick  R.,  24  Elm  Dr.,  West  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Earl,  Helen  C.,  515  Fargo  Ave.,  Houston  6,  Tex. 

Eastwood,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Limestone  ColL,  Gaffney, 

Eaton,  Esther  M.,  110  Fifth  St.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Eaton,  Louise,  10  Archer  PL,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Eaton,  Thelma  L.,  16  Flagg  Circle,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Ebeet,  Stanley  F.,  Acad,  of  the  New  Church, 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

Echevebbia,  Durand,  Brown  Univ.,  Providence  12, 
R.  I. 

Eckbebg,  Beatrice,  H.  S.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Economu,  Efthim,  247  14th  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Edbebg,  George  J.,  Univ.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 

Eddy,  Beryl  S.,  406  North  St.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Eddy,  Frederick  D.,  4415  Chase  Ave.,  Bethesda  14, 
Md. 

Ede,  Gertrude  Alice,  H.  S.,  Miamisburg,  O. 

Edelman,  Nathan,  Johns  Hopkins  U.,  Balto.,  Md. 

Edwabds,  Mrs.  Harold  E.,  1645  Jamestown  PL, 
Pittsburgh  35,  Pa. 

Edwards,  Robert  I.,  Beecher  Lane,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Ehat,  LuciJle,  308  Lawton  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ehblexmeyeb,  Edith  C.,  216  Hope  St.,  Providence 
6,  R.  I. 

Eichel,  C.  W.,  Jr.,  Ky.  Wesleyan  U.,  Owensboro, 
Ky. 

Eiseman,  Minnie,  RRI,  Box  357,  Lake  Zurich,  I1L 

Eldbidge,  Louise  J.,  435  West  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 

Eley,  Mrs.  Charles,  11145  S.  Carrolton,  New  Orleans 
19,  La. 

Elgin,  Helen  R.,  117  Bleeker  St.,  Port  Jefferson, 
N.  Y. 

Elias,  Michael,  Moravian  Coll,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Elliot,  Janet,  5415  Connecticut  Ave.  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  15,  D.  C. 

Elliott,  Jacqueline  C.,  656  W.  Brickley,  Hazel  Park, 
Mich. 

Elliott,  Robert  W-,  Bates  Coll.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Ellis,  Donald  A.,  New  Hampton,  N.  H. 

Ellis,  Eva  F.  S-,  H.  S.,  Ardsley,  N.  Y. 

Ellis,  Margaret  C.,  196  Freeman  Parkway,  Provi¬ 
dence  6,  R.  I. 

Ellis,  Margery,  212  N.  Univ.  St.,  Normal,  Ill. 

Ellison,  Reuben  Y.,  9700  S.  W.  60th  Court,  Miami 
43,  Fla. 

Ellison,  Ruth  E.,  Northfield  School,  E.  Northfield, 
Mass. 

Ellsworth,  Ethel  S.,  1  Pearl  St.,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

Elms,  Erminie,  Will  Rogers  H.  S.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Elms,  Ina  M.,  8795  Goodfellow,  St.  Louis  21,  Mo. 

Elswoeth,  Mrs.  Kenton  A.,  San  Ramon  H.  S., 
Danville,  Cal. 

Ely,  Colette,  Mary  Inst.,  St.  Louis  24,  Mo. 

Embry,  J.  O.,  Southwestern,  Memphis  12,  Tenn. 

Emery,  Hazel  V.,  H.  S.,  Houlton,  Me. 

Emgarth,  Annette,  2013  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia  4, 
Pa. 

Emmons,  Lucile,  1120  Madison  St.,  Rockport,  Ill. 

Emond,  Norman  R..  48  Green  St.,  Putnam,  Conn. 

Emont,  Milton  D.,  Denison  U.,  Granville,  O. 

Enea,  Norma,  Amherst  Central  H.  8.,  Snyder, 
N.  Y. 

Engebretbon,  Thelma,  1625  Gregory  Way,  Bremer¬ 
ton,  Wash. 

Engebband,  Jacques  J.,  Kent  St.  U.,  Kent,  O. 

Eomme,  Andrea,  J.  H.  S.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Epting,  Mrs.  Carl,  Hamia  H.  S.,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

Epting,  T.  E.,  Newberry  Coll,  Newberry,  S.  C. 

Ericsson,  Joseph  V.,  3980  Avondale  Ave.,  Chicago 
41,  Ill. 

Eriksson,  Marguerite,  170  E.  Springettsbury  Ave., 
York,  Pa. 

Ernst,  Jeanne,  468  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y. 

Ernst,  Rose  M.,  2107  S.  Grand,  St.  Louis  4,  Mo. 

Ernstein,  Josephine  C.,  H.  8..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ebrigo,  Mrs.  Robert,  S.  H.  S.,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

Erwin,  Aurel  M.,  Presbyterian  Coll.,  Clinton,  8.  C. 
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Ebcoffier,  Juliette,  121  Pemberton  Ave.,  Plainfield, 
N.  J. 

Estey,  Evelyn  M.,  Box  62,  Canaan,  Conn. 

Ethieb,  Barbara,  3636  16th  St.  N.  W.,  Apt.  A-632, 
Washington  10,  D.  C. 

Ethier,  Raymond,  258  Homer  St.,  Newton  Centre 
59  IVtiiss 

Ethier,  Robert  N.,  230  Nichols  St.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Etmekjian,  James,  4  St.  James  Terr.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Eustis,  Alvin,  U.  of  Cal.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Euvrard,  Michel,  1300  Pine  Ave.,  W.,  Apt.  7,  Mont¬ 
real  P.  Q. 

Evans,  Dorothy  K.,  28  Curran  Rd.,  Whitesboro, 
N.  Y. 

Evans,  P.  G.,  De  Pauw  U.,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Everts,  William  J.,  57  Payne  St.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Ewing,  Lorita  A.,  103  Chatham  Rd.,  Columbus,  O. 

Eyer,  Cortland,  303  Sparks,  Penn.  State  Univ., 
State  Coll.,  Pa. 

Eyler,  Blanche,  Rt.  4.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Eynon,  Henriette  D.,  2536  Cherry  Ave.,  Alliance,  O. 

Fabbricante,  L.  V.,  67-71  Exeter  St.,  Forest  Hills 
75,  N.  Y. 

Fabrizi,  Bernedett,  178  Waverley  Ave.,  Watertown 
74,  Mass. 

Fagg,  Simone  F.,  7051  Eastern  Ave.,  Takoma  Park, 
Md. 

Fails,  Clark,  E.,  Contra  Costa  Jr.  Coll.,  Concord, 
Cal. 

Fairey,  Maude,  U.  of  S.  C.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Fairweather,  Wm.  W.,  516  Woodland  Ave.,  Had- 
donfield,  N.  J. 

Fales,  Fred.,  Queens  Coll.,  Flushing  67,  N.  Y. 

Falk,  Eugene  H.,  TJ.  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14, 
Minn. 

Fallona,  Margaret  M.,  Beal  Tech.  Sch.,  London, 
Ont. 

Fallwell,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Jefferson  Sen.  H.  S.,  Roanoke, 
Va. 

Farquiiar,  Charlotte,  Fort  Hamilton  H.  S.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  9,  N.  Y. 

Farnham,  Lorna  Y.,  Fayetteville-Manlius  H.  S., 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Farrell,  Stella  L.,  3  Upwey  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills  82, 
Mass. 

Farrell,  William  G.,  High  S.,  East  Meadow,  N.  Y. 

Farren,  Helen  E.,  60  Keller  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Farsje,  Bonevieve,  3117  Foster,  Chicago  25,  Ill. 

Fattig,  Dorothy,  Irondequoit  H.  S.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Faulkner,  James  C.,  U.  of  N.  H.,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Favreau,  Winifred,  1530  Hill  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Fawcett,  John,  2669  Shasta  Rd.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Fay,  Percival  B.,  955  Mendocino  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Fearrington,  Annie  Preston,  640  N.  Spring  St., 
Winston-Salem  5,  N.  C. 

Federici,  Mario,  5338  S.  Cornell,  Chicago  15,  Ill. 

Fee,  Mabel  M.,  408  W.  Washington.,  Hartford  City, 
Ind. 

Feeney,  Rosemary  A.,  Adelphi  Coll.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

Feiler,  Seymour,  U.  of  Okla.,  Norman,  Okla. 

Feingold,  Emanuel,  1950  Andrews  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Feldman,  Louis,  417  Beach  46  St.,  Far  Rockawav, 
N.  Y. 

Fellows,  Kathryn,  20  Ulster  Ave.,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Felzo,  Marie,  Central  H.  S.,  Sheboygan,  Wise. 

Fenlon,  Anne  P.,  Central  Sch.,  Copenhagen,  N.  Y. 

Fenn,  Eleanor  B.,  Fenn  Sch.,  Concord,  Mass. 

Fenner,  Rest,  Colgate  Univ.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Ferlatte,  Marguerite  G.,  1520  Westmoor  Rd. 
Burlingame,  Cal. 

Fermaud,  Jacques,  %  Librairie  Larousse,  17  Blvd. 
Montparnasse,  Paris  VII,  France 

Fern,  William  H.,  Leyden  Comm.  H.  S.,  Franklin 
Park,  Ill. 

Fernandez,  Marguerite  C.,  1515  E.  Broward  Blvd., 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Ferrara,  Pasquale,  St.  Ambrose  Coll.,  Davenport, 
la. 

Ferris,  Gerald  D.,  198  Randolph  Ave.,  Milton, 
Mass. 


Fess,  G.  M.,  Box  207,  Hiram,  O. 

Feuerlicht,  Ignace,  Teachers  Coll.,  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y. 

Field,  Madeline  H.,  Vanceboro,  Me. 

Field,  Wm.  H.  W.,  1415  Church  St.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Fields,  Madeleine  P.,  156  Medway  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Filiatrault,  Blanche,  4558  Thackeray  PL,  Seattle  5, 
Wn. 

Filiault,  Edward  A.,  7  Gregory  Hall,  U.  of  Ill., 
Urbana,  Ill. 

Filteau,  Albert,  7117  Louis- Hémon,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Fine,  Rosa  B.,  1801  Alberti  Dr.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Finkel,  Helen,  41  W.  96  St.,  N.Y.C.  25,  N.  Y. 

Finkenthal,  Charlotte  C.,  Fitch  H.  S.,  Groton, 
Conn. 

Finley,  Grace  E.,  2552  Kinsbrook  Rd.,  Cleveland, 
18,  O. 

Finnegan,  Herbert  B.,  Hill  Sch.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Finney,  Jean  R.,  2911  Broxton  Rd.,  Shaker  Hts.,  O. 

Finney,  Robert  V.,  807  Highland  Ave.,  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Fiore,  Dante  M.,  Holderness  Sch.,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Fiorenza,  Nicholas,  606  Myrtle  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Fischer,  Joan  C.,  Hurlburt  Jr.  Sch.,  Westport, 
Conn. 

Fisher,  John,  U.  of  Detroit,  Detroit  21,  Mich. 

Fisher,  Sara  K.,  4401  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Fiske,  Henry  M.,  527  Boston  Post  Rd.,  Weston  93, 
Mass. 

Fiske,  Margaret  A.,  Box  155,  Lunenburg,  Mass. 

Fitamant,  Georgette,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Fitch,  Elizabeth,  Box  4489,  Bob  Jones  U.,  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C. 

Fitch,  GirdlerB.,  Citadel,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Fite,  Alexander  G.,  405  Hilgard  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Fitzgerald,  Elizabeth  B.,  7  Perkins  St.,  Peabody, 
Mass. 

Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  Leo,  6511  20th  Ave.,  Hyattsville, 
Md. 

Fitzpatrick,  Lucie  M.,  St.  Joseph  Coll.,  Emmits- 
burg,  Md. 

Fitzpatrick,  R.  Elizabeth,  H.  S.,  East  Hampton, 
N.  Y. 

Flanders,  J.  Wm.,  1191  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Flansburgh,  Clare  J.,  Mary  Baldwin,  Staunton,  Va. 

Flavin,  George  F.,  50  Lexington  Rd.,  Concord, 
Mass. 

Fleischatjer,  Charles,  Carleton  Coll.,  Ottawa,  Ont., 
Canada 

Fleming,  James  L.,  302  Green  St.,  Greenville,  N.  C 

Fleming,  Thomas  H.,  41  No.  Fullerton,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

Fleming,  W.  Lewis,  St.  Andrews  Sch.,  Middletown, 
Del. 

Fleshman,  Cecil  G.,  605  N.W.  7th  St.,  Camas,  Wn. 

Flint,  Rebecca  P.,  Russel  Sage  Coll.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Floyd,  Russell  L.,  995  Holt  Ave.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Flynn,  Catherine  C.,  19  Ridgewood  Rd.,  Meriden, 
Conn. 

Foeller,  Elizabeth,  Milwaukee-Downer  Sem., 
Milwaukee  11,  Wise. 

Fohr,  Henry  D.,  Lafayette  H.  S.,  Brooklyn  14, 
N.  Y. 

Foley,  Louis,  Box  1,  Babson  Park  57,  Mass. 

Foley,  Valerie,  20  Adams  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Fontaine,  Joyce  D.,  27  Manor  St.,  Hamden  14, 
Conn. 

Fontanini,  Marie  E.,  1029  Perry  St.  N.E.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Fooks,  Meta  S.,  32  Ingalls  Rd.,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Ford,  Catherine  C.,  Valley  Regional  H.  S.,  Deep 
River,  Conn. 

Ford,  Elmer  L.,  Centenary  Coll.,  Shreveport,  La. 

Ford,  Eva  L.,  Box  474,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Ford,  Martha  M.,  5  Reed  Terr.,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Fordon,  Christine,  257  Valentine  Ln.,  Yonkers  5, 
N.  Y. 

Forgione,  Carmela,  549  Broadway,  Everett  49, 
Mass. 
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Forness,  Hazel  T.,  56  Hancock  St..  Salamanca. 
N.  Y. 

Forsheit,  Samuel,  635  Banner  Ave.,  Brooklyn  24, 
N.  Y. 

Forster,  Frances,  320  East  State  St.,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. 

Forster,  Helena  K.,  1379  Baker  Ave.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

Foss,  Robert  E.,  2153  W.  111th  St.,  Chicago  43,  Ill. 

Foster,  Joseph  G.,  Grinnell  Coll.,  Grinnell,  la. 

Foster,  Norma  W.,  13  Scotland  Rd.,  S.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Foster,  Richard  S.,  H.  S.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Fotitch,  Tatiana,  3405  Ordway  St.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Fotos,  John,  Purdue  Univ.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Fountain,  Lucie  L.,  1502  Woodmont  Blvd.,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Fourel,  Marguerite,  11  Griggs  Terr.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Fowler,  Agnes,  15  S.  Main  St.,  Oxford,  O. 

Fowler,  Joanna,  176  Riverview  Ave.,  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y. 

Fowlie,  Wallace,  Bennington  Coll.,  Bennington,  Vt. 

Fox,  Esther  M.,  119  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Horseheads, 
N.  Y. 


Fox,  Helen  B.,  231  N.  Easton  Rd.,  Glenside,  Pa. 

Fox,  Jean  Gibbs,  Winsor  Sch.,  Pilgrim  Rd.,  Boston 
15,  Mass. 

Fox,  Mary  C.,  272  Elm  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Frame,  Donald,  401  W.  118  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Franche,  Julie,  403  Potters  Blvd.,  Brightwaters, 
N.  Y. 

Francis,  Edwin  L.,  77  Harvard  Ave.,  Medford  55, 

Francis,  Mary  L.,  603  N.  2nd  St.,  Delmar,  Del. 

Francoeur,  Roland  M.,  Sedgwick  J.H.S.,  West 
Hartford,  Conn. 

François,  Carlo  R.,  200  Union  St-,  S.  Natick,  Mass. 

François,  Emily  G.,  Teachers  Coll.,  Platteville, 
Wise. 

Françon,  Marcel,  1716  Cambridge  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Franks,  Alice  N.,  Polytechnic  H.  S.,  Long  Beach, 
Cal. 

Frantz,  Elizabeth,  St.  Catherine’s  Sch.,  Richmond 
21,  Va. 

Fraser,  Ian  F.,  129  Ave.  des  Champs  Elysées,  Paris 
8,  France 

Frazier,  Grace,  409  Maple  Ave.,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Freas,  Margaret  L.,  802  E.  Phil-Ellena  St.,  Phila. 
19,  Pa. 

Frechette,  Ernest  A.,  Box  92,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Fredrick,  Edna  C.,  79  Lowler  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Frederickson,  Jane  S.,  150  Colebrook  Dr.,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 

Freedberg,  Zipporah,  1270  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn 
13,  N.  Y. 

Freeman,  Bryant  C.,  2761  Yale  Station,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Freeman,  Joan,  58  Grace  St.,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

Freeman,  Stephen  A.,  Old  Chapel,  Middlebury, 
Vt.  (Delegate,  NFMLTA) 

Freeman,  Vivienne,  20  Baldwin  Gardens,  Baldwin, 
N.  Y. 

Freiday,  George  W.,  Jr.,  Hebron  Acad.,  Hebron, 
Me. 

Frbimanis,  Dzintars,  1004  Monte  Sano  Ave.,  Au¬ 
gusta,  Ga. 

French,  Vernon  M.,  Municipal  U.,  Topeka,  Ivans. 

Fbenke,  Fernande  L.,  Box  267,  Rt.  3,  Anchorage, 
Ky. 

Frère,  Émile,  508  Beechurst  Ave.,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va. 

Freud,  Mrs.  Oliver,  3428  Tilden  St.,  Philadelphia  29, 


X  tx.  . 

Freudmann,  Felix  R.,  185  Ocean  Drive  East, 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Freund,  Suzanne,  Meredith  Coll.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Frey,  Margaret,  Elmira  Coll.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Fricke,  Louise  R.,  89  Lakewood  Ave.,  Cedar  Grove, 
N.  J. 

Fricks,  Ruby  McLeod,  Chicora  H.  S.,  Charleston 
Hta.,  S.  C. 


Fried,  Herbert,  1801  Dorchester  Rd.,  Brooklyn  26, 
N.  Y. 

Friedl,  Ann,  High  Mowing  Sch.,  Wilton,  N.  H. 

Friedl,  Berthold  C.,  Box  85,  University  Station, 
Fla. 

Friedland,  Jeannette,  395  Riverside  Dr.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Friedlander,  Charlotte,  2012  Camden  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  25,  Cal. 

Friedman,  Gabrielle,  149  Carrole  St.,  S.E.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Frith,  Corinne,  Somers  Central  Sch.,  Somers,  N.  Y. 

Fritz,  Gladys,  18506  East  4th  Ave.,  Greenacres, 
Washington 

Fritz,  Mabel,  West  Reading  School  Dist.,  West 
Reading,  Pa. 

Froelicher,  Mrs.  Otto,  Wilson  Pt.,  So.  Norwalk, 
Conn. 

Fromholz,  Addie  N.,  1101  W.  Cherokee,  Enid,  Okla. 

Fucile,  Christina,  1356  Park  Dr.,  Mt.  View,  Cal. 

Fugate,  Mary  L.,  329  Hansberry  St.,  Philadelphia 
44,  Pa. 

Fullenwider,  Mrs.  Allen,  17802  Berg  Rd.,  Detroit 
19,  Mich. 

Fuller,  Evelyn,  Lyndon  Inst.,  Lyndon  Center,  Vt. 

Fulton,  Renée,  601  W.  115th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(Regional  Representative) 

Funderburk,  Mrs.  Kemp,  W.C.U.N.C.,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

Funk,  Edouard,  602  E.  Cumberland  St.,  Allentown, 
Pa. 

Funnell,  George  B.,  86  College  St.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Furber,  Donald  A.,  Oberlin  Coll.,  Oberlin,  O. 

Gabriel,  N.  W.,  210  East  68  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

Gadoury,  Jacqueline,  28  Gaskill  St.,  Woonsocket, 
R.  I. 

Gagne,  Richard  H.,  Brewster  Acad.,  Wolfeboro, 
N.  H. 

Gaines,  Wm.  J.,  U.  of  Richmond,  Richmond,  Va. 

G  aland,  René  Marie,  Box  45,  Wellesley  Coll.,  Wel¬ 
lesley,  Mass. 

Galantowicz,  Jane,  5771  Oakman  Blvd.,  Detroit  4, 
Mich. 

Gale,  Eleanor  Ruth,  93  Buffalo  St.,  Springville, 
N.  Y. 

Gale,  Mildred,  Central  H.  S.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Gallagher,  Margaret  M.,  153  Wyneva  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  44,  Pa. 

Gallagher,  Maurice,  210  St.  Mark’s  Sq.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Galland,  Georgette,  Box  114,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Galpin,  Alfred  M.,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  6, 
Wise. 

Gants,  Margaret  S.,  146  Chilton  Hall,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. 

Garbose,  Dora,  Weldon  Hotel,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Garcia,  Juan  C.,  545  W.  111th  St.,  New  York  25, 
N.  Y. 

Gardella,  Mary  C.,  1736  18th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Gardiner,  Mrs.  Charles,  5111  Macomb  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Gardiol,  Yvonne,  H.  S.,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 

Gardner,  Bruce,  Berkshire  Sch.,  Sheffield,  Mass. 

Gardner,  E.  Merianne,  Rydal  Rd.  &  Grove  Ave., 
Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Gardner,  Lois,  Ouachita  Coll.,  Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Garey,  Howard  B.,  138  Diamond  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Garner,  Emma  Lou,  18  Stafford  Hall,  Burlington, 
N.  C. 

Garrett,  Helen  T.,  Collegeville,  Pa. 

Garrett,  Naomi,  W.  Va.  St.  Coll.,  Institute,  W.  Va. 

Gahtland,  Edith  M.,  9  Merlin  St.,  Dorchester 
Center  24,  Mass. 

Gartner,  John  W.,  Manning  Lane,  Lawrenceville, 
N.  J. 

Gathercole,  Patricia  M.,  Roanoke  Coll.,  Salem,  Va. 

Gatignol,  Gilberte  F.,  329  E.  Bonnie  Brae  Ct., 
Ontario,  Cal. 

Gaud  et,  Norman,  60  French,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Gaudin,  Lois  S.,  184  Columbia  Hgts.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 
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Gausch,  John  H.,  Jr.,  700  S.  Kirkwood  Rd.,  Kirk¬ 
wood  22,  Mo. 

Gause,  Mrs.  F.  G.,  1423  Grant  Ave.,  Wilmington  6, 
Del. 

Gauthier,  Claire,  891  Armory  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Gauthier,  E.  Paul,  1646  N.  Prospect  Ave.,  Mil- 
waukeG  Wis 

Gauthier,  Rev.  J.  D.,  Boston  Coll.  Chestnut  Hill, 
JVXass 

Gaver,  Barbara,  6010  Ridgebury  Blvd.  Cleveland 
Hgts.  24, 0.  .  .  ,  oo 

Geary,  Edward  J.,  Harvard  Univ.,  Cambridge  38, 
Atass 

Geen,  Renée  G.,  73  Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

G eller,  Helen,  426  So.  Maple  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Gémot,  Marie-Louise,  Low-Heywood  Sch.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Gendaszer,  Ronald  L.,  2972  Edgemont,  Phila.  34, 
Pa. 

Gendell,  Louis,  Evander  Childs  H.  S.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Genitis,  Elden,  6316  N.  Hiawatha  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Genthner,  Richard,  St.  Croix  H.  S.,  Woodland,  Me. 

Genz,  Henry  E.,  Heidelberg  Coll.,  Tiffin,  O. 

George,  Albert,  Sy.  U.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gernon,  Rosetta  J.,  H.  S.,  Kankakee,  Ill. 

Gerrard,  Charlotte,  Western  Coll,  for  Women, 
Oxford,  O. 

Gerstein,  Fred  L.,  Towle  H.  S.,  Newport,  N.  H. 

Gervais,  Elsie  M.,  545  Court  St.,  Auburn,  Me. 

Gessler,  Elizabeth  F.,  28  Whitman,  Hastings-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Gever,  Charlotte  J.,  5151  N.  9th  St.,  Phila.  41,  Pa. 

Ghigo,  Francis,  Hampden-Sydney,  Va. 

Giblan,  Eileen,  125  W.  Maple  Ave.,  Bound  Brook, 
N.  J. 

Gibson,  Alexander  D.,  49  Highland  Rd.,  Andover, 
Mass. 

Gibson,  Delbert  L.,  540  Glenmoor  Rd.,  E.  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Gibson,  Eugene  M.,  2830  Salado,  Austin  5,  Tex. 

Gidney,  Lucy  May,  4520  Clinton  St.,  Los  Angles  27, 
Cal. 

Gienand,  Jeanne,  418  W.  Washington  St.,  So.  Bend, 
Ind. 

Giessler,  Mrs.  Marty  V.,  Westtown  Sch.,  Westtown, 
Pa. 

Gilbert,  Dorothy  L.,  22  N.  Meramec  Ave.,  Clayton 
5,  Mo. 

Gill,  Dorothy  du  M.,  3021  Vista  PI.,  Honolulu  15, 
T.  H. 

Gill,  Eunice  V.,  3201  Edgewood  Ave.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Gille,  Gaston,  C.C.N.Y.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gille,  Gisèle  Corbière,  900  West  190th  St.,  New 
York  40,  N.  Y. 

Gillers,  Lillian  N.,  283  Ave  C.,  New  York  9,  N.  Y. 

Gillespie,  Jessie  L.,  State  U.  of  la.,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Gillespie,  Loraine,  H.  S.,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

Gilliam,  Marie  M.,  2420  Peachtree  Rd.,  N.  W., 
Atlanta  5,  Ga. 

Gillingham,  Mrs.  Allan,  63  Highland  Rd.,  Andover, 
Mass. 

Gilman,  Margaret,  Bryn  Mawr  Coll.,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa. 

Gilman,  Wayne  C.,  Hendrix  Coll.,  Conway,  Ark. 

Gilmore,  Laura,  662  Park  Ave.,  Cranston,  R.  I. 

Gilmore,  Roger,  1012  Norris,  McCook,  Neb. 

Gingerich,  V.  J.,  Mich.  Coll,  of  Mining  &  Tech., 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Gingras,  Julien  C.,  540  Western  Ave.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Ginn,  Alice,  Jr.  H.  S.,  Oceanside,  N.  Y. 

Girard,  Daniel,  Teachers  Coll.,  Columbia  U.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Girard,  Mary,  1900  Lamont  St.  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Girard,  René  N.,  Bryn  Mawr  Coll.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Giraud,  Raymond,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Girouard,  Gertrude,  280  Pleasant,  Willimantic, 
Conn. 

Glauber,  Alfred,  U.  of  Wis.,  Madison  6,  Wis. 

Glazier,  RuthE.,  Hewlett  Sch.,  East  Islip,  N.  Y. 


Gledhill,  James  E.,  101  Emerald  Ave.,  Westmont, 
N.  J. 

Glendenning,  Gwendolen,  H.  S.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Glenn,  Dorothy  F.,  Badin,  N.  C. 

Glenn,  Leona,  1400J4  Neil  Ave.,  Columbus  1,  O. 

Glenn,  Louise  M.,  Scripps  Coll.,  Claremont,  Cal. 

Glennen,  James  W.,  696  Weber  Ave.,  Akron,  O. 

Glennon,  Elizabeth,  1192  First  Ave.,  New  York  21, 
N.  Y. 

Glover,  Gloria  H.,  Owen  Jr.  Coll.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Gobeille,  Ernest  P.,  722  Balsam  Way,  Union,  N.  J. 

Gochberg,  Herbert  S.,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston, 
Ill. 

Godbey,  Eva  C.,  6605  Division  Ave.,  B’ham  6,  Ala. 

Goddard,  A.  Irene,  H.  S.,  Milton,  Mass. 

Goddard,  Elsie,  174  Rockaway  Ave.,  Rockville 
Centre,  N.  Y. 

Goddard,  Wesley,  San  Jose  St.  Coll.,  San  Jose  14, 
Cal. 

Goding,  Stowell  C.,  U.  of  Mass.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Godkin,  Ruth  P.,  1522  Fair  Oaks  Ct.,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 

Godolphin,  James,  Briarview  Manor  Apts.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Godson,  Elizabeth  C.,  16  Kiwassa  Rd.,  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

Godwin,  Miss  Kelly,  3533  Columbia  Pike,  Arlington, 
Va. 

Goldberg,  Gertrude,  230  West  End  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Golden,  Herbert  H.,  Boston  U.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

Goldfarb,  Daniel  M.,  113  Malden  St.,  Everett  49, 
Mass. 

Goldiere,  A.  V.,  Davidson,  N.  C. 

Goldman,  Libby  Rachel,  97  Broad,  Auburn,  Me. 

Goldsborough,  Yvonne,  722  Park  Hill  Ave.,  Lake¬ 
land,  Fla. 

Goldsmith,  Helen  Hart,  W.C.U.N.C.,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Golomb,  Louis,  752  Sterling  PI.,  Brooklyn  16,  N.  Y. 

Goodhue,  Yvonne  Green,  Bryn  Mawr  Sch.,  Balto. 
10,  Md. 

Goodrich,  Elizabeth  P.,  Simpson  H.S.,  Hunting- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Gordon,  Bruce  R.,  Emory  University,  Ga. 

Gordon,  Donald  B.,  Westminster  Coll.,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Gordon,  Edna  A.,  26  Butler  PI.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 

Gordon,  Elizabeth,  Friends  Acad.,  Locust  Valley, 
N.  Y. 

Gordon,  Ida  M.,  600  W.  116th  St.,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y. 

Gordon,  Lewis  H.,  Brown  U.,  Providence  12,  R.  I. 

Gore,  Peter  B.,  Box  11,  Deerfield  Mass. 

Gorrell,  Jessie  B.,404  N.  Ridgway  Dr.,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Gorton,  Mrs.  William  T.,  33  Cottage  St.,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Gossner,  Jay  W.,  205  Winthrop  Ave.,  Westbury, 
N.  Y. 

Gotaas,  Mary  C.,  Westhampton  Coll.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Goubet,  Beatrix,  Univ.  Sch.,  Grosse  Pointe  Woods 
36,  Mich. 

Goudreau,  Remigius,  St.  Bonaventure  U.,  St. 
Bonaventure,  N.  Y. 

Gould,  Elias,  1910  University  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Gould,  Gladys  F.,  H.  S.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Gourevitch,  Sylvia,  231  Greenwood  PL,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Gow,  Annie  I.,  H.  S.,  Felton,  Del. 

Grace,  Ruth,  717  E.  Seminary  St.,  Greencastle, 
Ind. 

Graf,  Richard  M.,  254  Quentin  Rd.,  Brooklyn  23, 
N.  Y. 

Graham,  Neil  H.,  Huntingdon  Coll.,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Grammel,  Marie  Audevart,  Roslyn  H.S.,  Roslyn 
Hgts,  N.  Y. 

Grannis,  Valleria,  Coker  Coll.,  Hartsville,  S.  C. 

Grant,  Alberta  L.,  5  E.  Monroe  Ave.,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Grant,  Elliott  M.,  Lynde  Lane,  Williamstown, 
Mass. 
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Grant,  Richard  B.,  1013  Rosehille  Ave.,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Grantham,  Virginia  F.,  M.S.T.C.,  Moorhead,  Minn. 

Grassley,  Helen,  405  S.  7th  St.,  St.  Charles,  Ill. 

Graumann,  Louise,  1025  Lincoln,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Grava,  Arnold,  457  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gravit,  Francis  W.,  Ind.  Univ.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Gray,  Stanley  E.,  Hoosier  Courts  Bldg.  9,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind. 

Graybill,  Henrietta,  5746  Stony  Island  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  37,  Ill. 

Grayson,  Helen,  272  First  Ave.,  New  York  9,  N.  Y. 

Greaney,  Francis  P.,  Fairfield  U.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Grebe,  Marilyn  C.,  H.  S.,  Oconomowoc,  Whs. 

Green,  Emma  R.,  1331  Shallcross  Ave.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Green,  Louise,  1206  Faxon  Ave.,  Memphis  4,  Tenn. 

Green,  Marguerite,  Stephens  Coll.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Green,  William  H.,  U.  of  Ore.,  Eugene,  Ore. 
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Vt. 

Hyde,  Harriette,  581  Linden  Ave.,  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y. 


Hyde,  James  H.,  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel,  5th  Ave.  & 
58th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Hyslop,  Lois  B.,  301  Locust  Lane,  State  College,  Pa. 

Iaconis,  Catherine  R.,  79  Piermont  St.,  Wollaston, 
Mass. 

Iacuzzi,  Alfred,  17  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y. 

Ignelzi,  Helen,  H.S.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Ihrig,  Pauline,  662  College  Ave.,  Wooster,  O. 

Iknayan,  Marguerite,  Wellesley  Coll.,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Ilsley,  Marjorie  H.,  149  Benvenue  St.,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Imhoff,  Paul  G.,  U.  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
Maryland 

Ingalls,  Edna,  H.S.,  Menomonie,  Wise. 

Ingersoll,  Julia  Day,  949  Emerson  St.,  Denver  18, 
Colo. 

Ingraham,  Mary  D.,  Waynesburg  Coll.,  Waynes¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

Inglis,  Mrs.  Richard,  2700  Leighton  Rd.,  Cleveland 
20,  O. 

Ingrassa,  Mary  A.,  1617  Walnut  Ave.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Intorcia,  Arthur  A.,  146  Hull  St.,  Brooklyn  38, 
N.  Y. 

Irwin,  Geo.  J.,  W.  &  L.  U.,  Lexington,  Va. 

Israel,  Roslyn,  213  Hillside  Ave. ,  Berlin,  N.  H. 

Ives,  Rose  M.,  129  Kready  St.,  Millersville,  Pa. 


Jablonski,  Bernard,  37230  Bainbridge  Rd.,  Solon, 

O. 

Jackins,  Eugene  A.,  H.S.,  Harmony,  Me. 

Jackson,  Joseph,  U.  of  Ill.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Jackson,  Julia  F.,  Morris  Brown  Coll.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Jackson,  Lillian  H.,  RD  #  1,  Box  308,  Searboro,  Me. 

Jackson,  Maria  R.,  114  Lee  Ave.,  Lexington,  Va. 

Jackson,  Ralph  V.  Milwaukee  Univ.  School  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wise. 

Jacobs,  Gilbert  O.,  Archmere  School  for  Boys,  Clay- 
mont,  Del. 

Jacq,  André,  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Jaeckel,  Hilde,  Staten  Is.  Comm.  Coll.,  50  Bay  St., 
Staten  Is.,  N.  Y. 

Jallep,  Wm,  Box  265,  Blairmore,  Alberta. 

James,  Helen,  4137  Falls  Rd.,  Baltimore  11,  Md. 

James,  Julia  E.,  986  Washington  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Jamieson,  Edward  A.,  Park  School  of  Buffalo, 
Snyder  21,  N.  Y. 

Jamieson,  Ruth  K.,  13  Jay  St.,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

Janissee,  Denis  R.,  U.  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jankowski,  Françoise,  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. 

Janson-La  Palme,  Rodolphe,  7  Royal  St.,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 

Jarlett,  Francis  G.,  1203  E.  Willow  Grove  Ave., 
Philadelphia  18,  Pa. 

Jarrett,  Mildred  L.,  2395  Euclid  Hts.,  Blvd.  #9-5, 
Cleveland  Hts.,  O. 

Jasper,  Gertrude,  301  E.  73rd  St.,  New  York  21, 
N.  Y. 

Jeannet,  Don  E.,  U.  of  Colo.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Jefferson,  Emma  C.,  3716  Chandler  Ave.,  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn. 

Jeffries,  Elna  L.,  Knox  Coll.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Jeheber,  Florence  M.,  H.S.,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Jemtegaard,  Edith,  Rt.  #1,  Box  78,  Boring,  Ore. 

Jendryk,  Elizabeth,  335  N.  Lansdowne  Ave.,  Lans- 
downe,  Pa. 

Jenkins,  Mrs.  James  E.,  Bethel  Boro  H.S.,  RD#1, 
Library,  Pa. 

Jenks,  Andrée,  %  St.  Agnes  School,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Jennings,  Anne,  7746  Rannells  Ave.,  Maplewood  17, 
Mo. 

Jevon,  Victor  A.,  Briarcliff  Jr.  Coll.,  Briarcliff 
Manor,  N.  Y. 

Jewett,  Mrs.  Paul  A.,  2  Myrtle  St.,  Ashland,  Mass. 

Jobin,  Joseph  Antoine,  1110  White  St.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Johns,  Lucie  C.,  156  N.  Hudson  Ave.,  Stillwater, 
N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Carl  L.,  U.  of  O.,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Johnson,  Cecile  Juliette,  Sweet  Briar  Coll.,  Sweet 
Briar,  Va. 
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Johnson,  Dorothy,  101  W.  Main  St.,  Ripley,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Elizabetn  F.,  Winthrop  Coll.,  Rook  Hill, 
S.  C. 

Johnson,  Laura  B.,  412  Paunaek  PI.,  Madison,  Wise. 

Johnson,  Grace,  751  E.  Allen  St.,  Lancaster,  O. 

Johnson,  Laurel,  Coxsackie-Athens  Central  Sch., 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Marilyn,  11  S.  Prospect  St.,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

Johnson,  Mary  E.,  Virginia  Union  U.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Johnson,  Mary  R.,  Dobyna-Bennett  H.S.,  Kings¬ 
port,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Mildred  L.,  Okla.  Coll,  for  Women,  Chic- 
kasha,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Orpheus  L.,  U.  of  Wise.,  Extension  Center, 
Racine,  Wise. 

Johnson,  Robert,  U.  of  Mass.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Robnette  P.,  1301  DuBois  Ave.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

Johnson,  Ruth,  3725  Marrison  PL,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Johnson,  Ruth  V.,  201  E.  Ave.,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Theresa  E.,  77  Chapel  St.,  S.  Portland,  Me. 

Johnston,  Hugh  B.,  Thomas  Farms,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Johnston,  Rose  K.,  525  Abbott  Rd.,  E.  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Johnston,  Stuart  L.,  U.  of  Vt.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Johnston,  Wilfred  P.,  Firelands  J.H.S.,  Birming¬ 
ham,  O. 

Joiner,  Ida  Virginia,  3255  W.  Ashby,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Joliat,  Eugene,  U.  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Joly,  Georgette,  14  Orkney  Rd.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

Jones,  Ann  C.,  14  Woodridge  Rd.,  Wellesely,  Mass. 

Jones,  Anne  Prioleau,  226  S.  Morrison  St.,  Appleton, 
Wise. 

Jones,  Edith  Temple,  Abbot  Acad.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Jones,  Edward  A.,  Morehouse  Coll.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Jones,  Edwin  H.,  Box  1841,  College  Sta.,  Mary 
Washington  Coll  ,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Jones,  Elizabeth  N.,  43-12  Judge  St.,  Elmhurst, 
N.  Y. 

Jones,  Françoise  de  S.,  260  W.  Pastorius  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  44,  Pa. 

Jones,  Harriman,  Brandeis  U.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Jones,  Helen  G.,  H. S.,  Glen  Rock,  N.  J. 

Jones,  James  H.,  Jacksonville,  Ala. 

Jones,  Jeannette,  Bishop  O’Hearn  H. S.,  Buffalo  9, 
N.  Y. 

Jones,  Malcolm,  Conn.  Coll.,  New  London,  Conn. 

Jones,  Nelly  M.,  H. S.,  Easton,  Md. 

Jones,  Priscilla  R.,  Brighton  H. S.,  Rochester  18, 
N.  Y. 

Jones,  William  R.,  Phillips  Exeter  Acad.,  Exeter, 
N.  H. 

Jonté,  Genevieve,  Whitman  H. S.,  Huntington 
Station,  N.  Y. 

Jordan,  Brady  R.,  117  Pinecrest  Rd.,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Jordan,  H.  S.,  U.  of  G.,  Athens,  Ga. 

Joseph,  Leslie,  2628  N.  28th  St.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

Joslin,  Janet  G.,  Harris  Plains,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

Joslyn,  Maxine  M.,  Perry  Central  Sch.,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

Jossman,  Charlotte  FI.,  Colo.  Rocky  Mt.  School, 
Carbondale,  Colo. 

Joyaux,  George  Jules,  Michigan  St.  Coll.,  E.  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich. 

Joyce,  Marion  H.,  344  Howard  St.,  Rockland,  Mass. 

Juch,  Albert,  135  Elinor  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal. 

Jucker,  Hanni,  7  Prescott  St.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Julow,  Roy  G.,  Carthage  C.,  Carthage,  Ill. 

Junkins,  Mildred  C.,  10  Barr  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Junkinb,  Mrs.  Paul,  210  Leon  Ave.,  Norwood,  Pa. 

Juodeika,  Grace,  Weatherwax  S.H.S.,  Aberdeen, 
Wash. 

Kacen,  Alex.,  Brown  U.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Kadebli,  Ann,  St.  Mary  Sch.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Kahle,  Richard  F.,  2849  C  St.,  San  Diego  2,  Cal. 

Kail,  Andrée,  U.  of  Colo.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Kaiser,  Grant  E.,  Emory  U.,  Ga. 

Kallier,  Moina,  285  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York, 


Kanney,  Cecelia,  179  Penn  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kapala,  Esther,  98  Borough  Rd.,  Penacook,  N.  H. 

Karlak,  Henrietta  M.,  53  Tacoma  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Kasius,  Dorothy,  5  Intervale,  Roslyn  Estates,  N.  Y. 

Katz,  Abraham  G.,  55  Mount  Hope  PL,  Bronx  53, 
N.  Y. 

Katzmar,  Charlotte  P.,  14  Augustus  St.,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 

Kaulferb,  Walter  V.,  U.  of  Ill.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Kearns,  Lois,  35  Washington  Ave.,  Morristown, 
N.  .1. 

Keating,  Anna,  8  Pleasant  St.,  Camden,  Me. 

Keating,  L.  Clark,  Geo.  Washington  U.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Keely,  Helen  E.,  119  Second  St.,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Keiser,  Elizabeth,  Pub.  Sch.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Kelleher,  Elizabeth  J.,  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

Kellenbebger,  Hunter,  Brown  U.,  Providence, 

R.  I. 

Kellenberger,  Richard  K.,  Box  26,  Waterville,  Me. 

Keller,  Henrietta,  Montgomery  Local  Schools, 
Bradner,  O. 

Kellerman,  Frederick,  Boston  Coll.,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Mass. 

Kelley,  Louise  B.,  15  Calvin  Rd.,  Jamaica  PL, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Kelly,  Isabelle  J.,  30  High  St.,  Lee,  Mass. 

Kelly,  Marion,  15835  Rosemont  Rd.,  Detroit  23, 
Mich. 

Kelly,  Thomas,  710  E.  Jefferson  St.,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa 

Kendrick,  Golda,  Seattle  Pacific  Coll.,  Seattle  99, 
Wash. 

Kennedy,  Caroline,  Dickinson  Coll,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  Frank,  40  Beverly  Dr.,  Allentown, 
Pa. 

Kennedy,  Mona  H.,  289  Plimpton  St.,  Walpole, 
Mass. 

Kennedy,  Velma  S.,  Kennard  H.  S.,  Box  638, 
Centerville,  Md. 

Kenny,  Margaret  M.,  1207  Hutton  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Kepinska,  Yvette,  Little  House,  Southbury,  Conn. 

Kergaravat,  Marie  Anne,  Box  29,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Kern,  Edith,  Whyy,  1622  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.  3,  Pa. 

Kern,  Gertrude,  236  Locust,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Kern,  Martha,  Wesleyan  Coll.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Kerr,  Donald  L.,  Central  Sch.,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

Kesge,  Walter  G.,  Sewanee  Milit.  Acad.,  Sewanee, 
Tenn. 

Kess,  Bernard,  612  S.  Beachwood  Dr.,  Burbank,  Cal. 

Ketcham,  Rodney  K.,  Harpur  Coll.,  Endieott, 
N.  Y. 

Kevenleber,  Florence,  330  Walnut,  Dover,  O. 

Kibler,  Julia,  1207  Calhoun  St.,  Newberry,  S.  C. 

Kidder,  Irene,  H.  S.,  Franklin,  N.  H. 

Kieffer,  Ralph  W.,  Apt.  1,  Bank  Bldg.,  Fleetwood, 
Pa. 

Kiel,  Bertha  M.,  Riley  H.  S.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Kilpatrick,  Emmett,  State  Tea.  Coll.,  Troy,  Ala. 

Kimball,  Estelle,  H.S.,  Harwich,  Mass. 

Kimball,  Mary  L.  E.,  137  Hinckley  Rd.,  Milton, 
Mass. 

Kincaid,  Martha,  51  So.  Ritter  Ave.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Kineman,  Clara,  6602  Fair  Oaks  Ave.,  Balto.  14,  Md. 

King,  Eleanor,  W.  Wn.  Coll,  of  Ed.,  Bellingham, 
Wn. 

King,  Emily  Barton,  Columbia  Coll.,  Columbia, 

S.  C. 

Kinnear,  Martha  F.,  831  Washington  Ave.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Kinnirey,  Margaret,  186  Liberty,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Kionke,  Ernest  P.,  731  City  Hall,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Kirby,  Dorothy  M.,  H.  S.,  St.  Helens,  Ore. 

Kirkconnell,  Thomas,  914  N.  Second  St.,  Vin¬ 
cennes,  Ind. 

Kirkeby,  Irene  Louise,  State  Tea.  Coll.,  Frostburg, 
Md. 

Kirrmann,  Ernest  N.,  5  Moody  St.,  E.  Northfield, 
Mass. 

Kirshenblum,  Mildred,  14  Elmendorf,  Kingston, 
N.  Y. 

Kistler,  Ruth,  522  Thomas,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
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Kittinger,  Mary,  Lee  Edwards  H.  S.,  Asheville, 
N.  C. 

Klafter,  Simeon  H.,  8561  149th  St.,  Jamaica  2, 
N.  Y. 

Klatjs,  Germaine,  229  Graham,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Klein,  Margot,  Byron  Jr.  H.  S.,  Shaker  Heights  20, 

Kleinschmidt,  John  R.,  Grinnell  Coll.,  Grinnell,  la. 

Klibbe,  Lawrence,  Lemoyne  Cod.,  Syracuse, 

Kline,  Mildred,  3601  Chamberlayne  Ave.,  Rich¬ 
mond  27,  Va. 

Knapp,  Charles  L.,  Malvern  Prep.  Sch.,  Malvern, 
Pa. 

Knapp,  Mary  M.,  120  S.  White,  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Knecht,  Loring  D.,  St.  Olaf  Cod.,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Kneller,  John  W.,  Oberlin  Cod.,  Oberlin,  O. 

Knight,  B.  Hoff,  St.  Paul’s  Sch.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Knights,  Jean  F.,  2101  Divisadero  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. 

Knodel,  Arthur,  2030  W.  95th  St.  Los  Angeles  47, 
Cal. 

Knotter,  Gererdine  H.,  5411  Oak,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Knowlton,  Edgar  C.,  Jr.,  U.  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu, 
T.  H. 

Knudson,  Charles,  U.  of  Ill.,  Urbana,  Id. 

Koch,  Adce,  Box  435,  Smithtown  Branch,  N.  Y. 

Koch,  Mrs.  Elmer  C.,  9105  Eton  Rd.,  Silver  Spring, 
Md. 

Koch,  Phdip,  Bryn  Mawr  C.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Kocher,  Myron  L.,  U.  of  Ga.,  Athens,  Ga. 

Koenig,  Clara,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Koenig,  V.  Frederic,  S.T.C.,  Edinboro,  Pa. 

Kora,  Renée  J.,  1356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  28, 
N.  Y. 

Kolakowski,  John  G.,  2803  Yale  Sta.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Kolb,  Phdip,  U.  of  Id.,  Urbana,  Id. 

Kolbert,  Jack,  U.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

Kolodziej,  Eleonore  E.,  28  W.  Parade  Ave.,  Buffalo 
8,  N.  Y. 

Komorn,  Mrs.  Mark  B.,  66  W.  88th  St.,  New  York 
24,  N.  Y. 

Koomey,  Winston  I.,  610  Avondale  Ave.,  Houston  6, 
Tex. 

Koons,  John  F.,  State  Tea.  Cod.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Koplek,  Ruth,  15  Westminster  Rd.,  Brooklyn  18, 

N.  Y. 

Kopper,  Heidi,  U.  of  Ind.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Koromy,  Frances,  118  Minot  Ave.,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 

Koryteo,  Eugene  E.,  165  Mitchell  St.,  Rochester 
21,  N.  Y. 

Kosko,  Maria,  Queens  Coll.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Kotelly,  Mrs.  S.  T.,  2555  Burns  St.,  Detroit  44, 
Mich. 

Kotkov,  David,  265  Summit  Ave.,  Brookdne,  Mass. 

Kraft,  Edna  Thurlow,  613  Dunkirk  Rd.,  Balto.  12, 
Md. 

Kragness,  Sheda,  303  E.  Erie  St.,  Albion,  Mich. 

Kramer,  Dora,  215  E.  25  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Kratt,  Edzabeth,  1015A  Royal  St.,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 

Krenz,  Frances  E.,  154  Watkins  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  2, 
Pa. 

Kresge,  Josephine,  Free  Acad.,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

Krichbaum,  Rena  Dumas,  2141  Turk  Hills  Rd., 
Fairport,  N.  Y. 

Krips,  Ann  K.,  1017  Plymouth  St.,  Windsor,  Conn. 

Kristian,  Mary  Jeanne,  5400  Greenwood,  Chicago 
13,  Id. 

Kroeger,  Ruth  P.,  20  Rex  Ave.,  Phila.  18,  Pa. 

Kroff,  Alexander  Y.,  U.  of  Wis.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Krueger,  Bernice  C.,  323  Rockingham,  Toledo  10, 

O. 

Kruse,  Virginia,  Univ.  H.S.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Kuehne,  Anna  E.,  Ogontz  Manor  Apts.,  Ogontz  & 
Olney  Aves.,  Phila.  41,  Pa. 

Kuehner,  Paul,  Lincoln  Univ.,  University,  Pa. 

Kuhn,  Brigitta  J.,  U.  of  Wichita,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Kurth,  A.  L.,  U.  of  Fla.,  Gainesvide,  Fla. 

Kurz,  Harry,  Queens  Cod.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Kyser,  Elsie,  215  W.  Quaker,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

Labadie,  James  H.,  5711  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago 

37,  Id. 


Labos,  Raymond,  H.  S.,  Klamath  Fads,  Ore. 

Labrecque,  Gerard  H.,  60 1  Vi  E.  3rd  St.,  Ellensburg, 
Wash. 

Lacefield,  Arch  S.,  Morehead  St.  Coll.,  Morehead, 
Ky. 

Lachman,  Alice  P.,  1407  Pennington  Rd.,  Wynne- 
wood,  Pa. 

Lacroix,  Edouard,  16  Concord,  Byram,  Conn. 

Ladd,  Nina  Marie,  355  S.  Fountain  Ave.,  Spring- 
field,  O. 

LaDu,  Milan  S-,  Washington  U.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ladu,  Tora  Tuve,  802  Lake  Boone  Trail,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Laferrière,  Paul  A.,  376  Tremont  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Lafeuille,  Germaine,  Wellesley  Coll.,  Wedesley, 
Mass. 

La  Follette,  James  E.,  Georgetown  U.,  Washing¬ 
ton  7,  D.  C. 

LaGarde,  Marie  L.,  14909  Mendota,  Detroit  38, 
Mich. 

Lagden,  Odve  L.,  607  W.  Ohio,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Lague,  Euclide  J.,  Forest  Park  Jr.  H.  S.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Laird,  Rachel,  Linden  Had  Jr.  Coll.,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Lake,  Herbert  M.,  38220  South  St.,  Willoughby,  O. 

Lakich,  John  J.,  742  Lenox,  Detroit  15,  Mich. 

Lalanne,  Odette,  Ashley  Had,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

La  Magdeleine,  Sarah  P.,  20  Olea  St.,  Chicopee 
Fads,  Mass. 

Lamont,  Wilma  W.,  73  Canasawacta,  Norwich, 
N.  Y. 

Lahore,  Donald  3-C  Parkway  Rd.,  Greenbelt,  Md. 

Lamorb,  Ethel  B.,  Central  Mich.  Coll.,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Mich. 

Lancaster,  Betty  T.,  Myers  Park  H.  S.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Lancy,  Ruth  E.,  14  Maverick,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Lander,  John  A.,  Girard  Coll.,  Phila.  21,  Pa. 

Landon,  Florence  L.,  Eastern  N.  M.  U.,  Portales, 
N.  M. 

Lane,  Alma  B.,  68  W.  Hartsdale  Ave.,  Hartsdale, 
N.  Y. 

Lane,  Rosemarie  M.,  Slanson  Jr.  H.  S.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Lang,  Margaret,  West  H.S.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  _ 

Langellier,  Paul,  Adelphia  Coll.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

Langlois,  Walter  G.,  36  Summit,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Langwill,  Esther  M.,  256  Oxford  St.,  Hartford  5, 
Conn. 

Langworthy,  Lucille,  100  W.  Cross  St.,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Lanigan,  Isabede  M.,  717  S.  Warren,  Syracuse  3, 
N.  Y. 

La  Pert,  Alice,  317  S.  Park  Ave.,  Hinsdale,  Id. 

Laplante,  Rev.  Clarence,  St.  Francis  Cod.  H.  S., 
Biddeford,  Me. 

Lapp,  John  C.,  U.  of  Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Larimore,  D.  May,  865  W.  Wood,  Decatur,  Id. 

Larkins,  Louise,  Roland  Park  Sch.,  Balto.  10,  Md. 

Larned,  Dorothy,  154  Maynard  Rd.,  Framingham, 
Mass. 

LaRocque,  Jeanne,  Berlin  H.S.,  Berdn,  Conn. 

La  Rosa,  Catherine,  N.  Y.  State  Educ.  Dept., 
Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Larsen,  Elayne,  1724  Jefferson,  Madison,  Wis. 

Larson,  Florence  E.,  200  Bloodgood  St.,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I. 

La  Rue,  Joseph  D.,  Bloomfield  Hills  H.S.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Lash,  Lorna  R.,  Packer  Cod.  Inst.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Latané,  Lewis  M.,  4300  Hayward  Ave.,  Balto.  10, 
Md. 

Latimer,  Charles  T.,  Colorado  Coll.,  Colorado  Spgs., 
Colo. 

Laub,  Alta,  3301  N.  Newman  Rd.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Laubach,  Marion  I.,  Joint  H.  S.,  Northampton,  Pa. 

Lauer,  Thelma  L.,  Montana  S.  C.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Launay,  Jean  Eugene  Louis,  McGill  U.,  Montreal, 
Quebec 

Laurent,  Joan  R.,  344  Elm  Ave.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Laus,  Adne  P.,  9  Charlesbank  Rd.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Lav  allé,  Helen  L.,  252  E.  61  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y . 
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LaV allée,  Marthe  M.,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll.,  So.  Had¬ 
ley,  Mass. 

Lavallée,  Raymond  T.,  High  S.,  Iowa  City,  la. 
LaVallée  Rita  V.,  H.  S.,  Stoughton,  Mass. 
LaVellée,  Ethel,  1758  N.  High,  Columbus  1,  O. 
Lavering,  Turrell,  Broad  Ripple  H. S.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

Lavin,  Margaret  E.,  U.  of  N.  D.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
Lawrence,  Father  Emeric,  O.B.B.,  St.  John’s  U., 
Collegeville,  Minn. 

Lawton,  Mrs.  David,  2614  K.  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Lay,  Margaret  M.,  708  Watson,  Ripon,  Wis. 

Lays,  Everett  R.,  H.  S.,  E.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Lazzarotto,  Gino,  4500  48th  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Leach,  Margaret  D.,  157  E.  81,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Leach,  Ruth,  H.  S.,  Madison,  Me. 

Learned,  Mary  R.,  Wells  Coll.,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Leavitt,  Richard,  Mt.  Hermon  Seh.,  Mt.  Hermon, 
Mass. 

Leavitt,  Walter,  45  Kinnear  Ave.,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

Le  Blanc,  Alfred,  H.  S.,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Le  Blanc,  Rev.  Hervé,  King’s  Coll.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Leblanc,  Marcel,  Harrisville,  N.  Y. 

Le  Blanc,  Marie  Therese,  Byrd  H.  S.,  Shreveport, 
La. 

Lecompte,  Oscar  R.,  Rainer  St.  Sch.,  Buckley, 
Wash. 

Leconte,  Amelia  E.,  Barnstable  H.S.,  Hyannis, 
Mass. 

Lecuyer,  Maurice,  U.  of  Ore.,  Eugene,  Ore. 
Lederer,  Charles  M.,  398S  47th  St.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. 

Leduc,  Albert,  Fla.  State  U.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Lee,  R.  Dorothy,  56  Forest  St.,  Peabody,  Mass. 
Lee,  Julia  Y.,  Morehouse  Coll.,  Atlanta  12,  Ga. 
LeFaivre,  Sumone,  Oxford  Sch.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Légère,  Fr.  Julian,  St.  Joseph’s  Sch.,  Holy  Trinity, 
Ala. 

Leggewie,  Robert  F.,  Pomona  C.,  Claremont,  Cal. 
Lehner,  Frederick,  Institute,  W.  Va. 

Lehu,  Annette,  3101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn  35, 
N.  Y. 

Leighton,  Charles  H.,  College  Rd.,  Durham,  N.  H. 
Leighton,  Joseph,  2626  Westfield  St.,  W.  Springfield, 
Leisher,  Joanna  B.,  77  Monmouth  St.,  Brookline 
46,  Mass. 

Leliepvre,  Madeleine,  St.  Lawrence  U.,  Canton, 
N.  Y. 

Lemoine,  R.  M.,  La  Salette,  Enfield,  N.  H. 
Lempart,  Magda  E.,  Marymount  Coll.,  Los  Angeles 
24,  Cal. 

Lengel,  Elizabeth  B.,  H.  S.,  Chardon,  O. 

Lengyel,  Betty  Francis,  636  Yale  Ave.,  Swarth- 
more.  Pa. 

Lenson,  Hilda  Wolk,  3404  Baker  Blvd.,  Altoona 
Pa. 

Lent,  Grace  K.,  Central  Sch.,  Hancock,  N.  Y. 
Lente,  M.  Elinor,  94  Main,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 
Leonard,  E.  Louise,  Hood  Coll.,  Frederick,  Md. 
Leonard,  Nathaniel,  37  Walbrook  Rd.,  Scarsdale 
N.  Y. 

Lepage,  Georgette,  37  5th  St.,  Lewiston,  Me 
Leppanen,  Norma,  72  Ogden  Ave.,  White  Plains 
N.  Y. 

Lequimeux,  Mrs.  Georges,  40  Grove  St.,  Wellesley 
81,  Mass. 

LeRoux,  Helen,  J.,  Yarmouth  H.  S.,  Bass  River, 
Mass. 

LeSage,  Laurent,  Pa.  St.  Univ.,  University  Park 
Pa. 

Lescoublet,  Thérèse,  736  Smith,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Le  Sieur,  Dominique,  1076  Hart  St.,  Trois-Rivières 
Canada 

Leslie,  J.  Kenneth,  918  Linden,  Wilmette,  Ill. 
Lester,  Kenneth  A.,  Suffield,  Conn. 

Lèvêque,  André,  U.  of  Wis.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Lévêque,  Ernest  J.,  937  High  St.,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Levesque,  Helen,  3  Curtis,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Levesque,  Thérèse  A.,  23  Haven  Ave.,  New  York 
32,  N.  Y. 

Levine,  Max,  Boston  Latin  Sch.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


Levitan,  Sidney,  77  Bay  40  St.,  Brooklyn  14,  N.  Y. 

Levitt,  Jesse,  216  Highland  Ave.,  Northport,  N.  Y. 

Levois,  Camille  Joseph,  SUI  High  Sch.,  Iowa  City, 
la. 

Levy,  Sylvia,  Washington  Irving  H.  S.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Lewis,  Zoraida  M.,  241  W.  100  St.,  New  York  25, 
N.  Y. 

Lewman,  Ruth,  5940  Carrollton,  Indianapolis  20, 
Ind. 

Leys,  Martha  F.,  Moravian  Prep.  Sch.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Licklider,  Adelaide,  Kingswood  Sch.,  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Mich. 

Ligo,  Alice  Elizabeth,  Westminster  Coll.,  New  Wil¬ 
mington,  Pa. 

Lillie,  Raymond  F.,  Union  H.  S.,  Hayward,  Cal. 

Lind,  Melva  Elizabeth,  Gustavus  Adolphus  Coll., 
St.  Peter,  Minn. 

Lindblad,  Ruby  L.,  4237  N.  Hermitage,  Chicago  13, 

Lindley,  Wretha  G.,  4475  March  Lane,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Lindsay,  Frank  W.,  Russell  Sage  Coll.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Lindsay,  Marshall,  512  W.  122  St.,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y. 

Lindstrom,  Thais  S.,  Mont.  St.  U.,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Linière,  Andrée,  170  E.  70  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Liniger,  Marguerite,  Merrill-Keep  Hall,  E.  North- 
field,  Mass. 

Link,  Helen  H.,  H.  S.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Linkhorn,  Renée,  88  Broad,  Danielson,  Conn. 

Linnehan,  Alice  F.,  901  Washington  St.,  Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Linton,  Lydia  F.,  49  Robinson  St.,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Linville,  Eugenia,  3498  W.  Blaine,  Seattle  99,  Wn. 

Lipman,  Wynona  M.,  25  Barron  St.,  New  York  14, 
N.  Y. 

Lipovsky,  Jeanne,  Maplewood  Jr.  H.  S.,  Bridgeport 
4,  Conn. 

Lippincott,  Rhoda,  26  Colonial  Rd.,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 

Lisko,  Bonnie  D.,  Capital  U.,  Columbus  9,  O. 

Littell,  Frank,  25  Sagamore  Rd.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Little,  Edwin  A.,  187  Beaver  St.,  Framingham, 
Mass. 

Little,  Grace  R.,  215  N  Grand  Ave  ,  Festus,  Mo. 

Little,  Helen  W.,  Southern  Branch  P.O.  Box  9212, 
Baton  Rouge  5,  La. 

Little,  Ottilie,  858  S.  116th  St.,  Parkland,  Tacoma 
44,  Wash. 

Littlefield,  Dorothy,  Wheaton  Coll.,  Norton, 
Mass. 

Littman,  Louise,  4647  Walnut,  Phila.  39,  Pa. 

Litzinger,  Elizabeth,  901  W.  38  St.,  Balto.  11,  Md. 

Livant,  Irving,  H.  S.,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 

Livesay,  Danae  A.,  2842  S.  E.  67th  St.,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Livingstone,  Ernest,  2516  N.  Buffum,  Milwaukee 
12,  Wis. 

Lloyd,  Lucile  J.,  5403  Dorchester  St.,  Chicago  15, 

Lobue,  Joseph,  Central  H.  S.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Locke,  William,  25  Berkshire  Rd.,  Newtonville, 
Mass. 

Louer,  M.  Katherine,  67  Washington,  Bridgeton, 

Looter,  Edward  G.,  810  W.  Maple  St.,  Johnson 
City,  Tenn. 

Loiero,  Francis,  Utica  Coll.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Loiselle,  Hervé  J.,  Jr.,  Box  236,  Stafford  Spgs., 
Conn. 

Lombard,  Charles  M.,  6624  First  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  12,  D.  C. 

Lombard,  Lois,  17  Salem  St.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

Lommel,  Eugenie,  318  5th  Ave.,  Hendersonville, 
N.  C. 

Lonchyna,  Bohdan  I.,  Coll,  of  Steubenville,  Steu¬ 
benville,  O. 

Londergan,  Jane  A.,  131  Sumner  Ave.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Long,  Esther,  Atlantic  Christian  Coll.,  Wilson, 

Longcaiip,  Carolyn,  805  Westside  Dr.,  Aurora,  Ind. 
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Lorge,  Sarah  W.,  390  Riverside  Dr..  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Losinski,  Regina  H.,  Seton  H.  S.,  Balto.  18,  Md. 

Loughrey.  Mary  E.,  561  Hope,  Providence  6,  R.  I. 

Loughridge,  Rachel,  Central  Mich.  Coll.,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Mich. 

Louisda,  Gladys  P.,  College  Apts.  #3,  Ellensburg, 
Wash. 

Loup,  Mary,  Univ.  H.  S.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Louria,  Yvette,  10  E.  85th  St.,  New  York  28,  N.  Y 

Love,  Alethia  N.,  601  N.  5th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Love,  Helen  M.,  4663  Morris  St.,  Phila.  44,  Pa. 

Love,  Margaret,  H.  S.,  Clover,  S.  C. 

Lovell,  Robert  E.,  Jr.  H.  S.,  Benton,  Ark. 

Low,  Daniel  S.,  Co.  H.  S.,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Low,  Jeanne  Marie,  58-A  Chestnut  St.,  Manchester, 
Conn. 

Lowe,  Margaret  D.,  Southeastern  La.  Coll.,  Ham¬ 
mond,  La. 

Lowrey,  Eleanor  C.,  Glenbrook  H.  S.,  Northbrook, 
IU. 

Loy,  J.  Robert,  46  Park  PI.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Luciani,  Vincent,  137th  St.  &  Convent  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Luebbing,  Mary  M.,  115  E.  Jefferson  St.,  Freeport, 
IU. 

Lundari,  Joseph  L.,  168th  St.  &  Gothic  Dr.,  Ja¬ 
maica  32,  N.  Y. 

Luntz,  Mrs.  George,  North  Cent.  CoU.,  NaperviUe, 
Ill. 

Lusena,  Robert  J.,  43  Nathan  Hale  Dr.,  Hunting- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Lutz,  Eusibia,  E.T.S.T.C.,  Commerce,  Tex. 

Lutz,  Frances  E.,  Lyons  Twp.  H.  S.,  La  Grange, 
Ill. 

Lutz,  Hazel,  3408  Western  Ave.,  Mattoon,  Ill. 

Lyda,  Louise,  H.  S.,  Salina,  Kans. 

Lynch,  Arline  Frances,  292  Penobscot  Ave.,  Milli- 
nocket,  Me. 

Lynch,  Grace  E.,  74  Garfield  St.,  Cambridge  38, 
Mass. 

Lynch,  Ruth,  2182  Van  Antwerp,  Grosse  Pointe 
Woods  36,  Much. 

Lynes,  Meta  A.,  301  Butler  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

McAdam,  Mrs.  Joseph  F.,  4922  Lindsay  Rd.,  Balti¬ 
more  12,  Md. 

MacAllister,  Archibald,  42  McCosh  Hall,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

McAllister,  Mrs.  John  G.,  1225  Hinman  Ave., 
Evanston,  Ill. 

McAllister,  Quentin  O.,  2822  Van  Dyke  Ave.,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  N.  C. 

McAuliffe,  Daniel,  Forman  Seh.,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

McAuliffe,  Je&sie  M.,  659  Myrtle  Ave.,  Albany  3, 
N.  Y. 

McBride,  Arthur,  221  CorneU  Ave.,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va. 

McBride,  M.  Eloise,  1232  31st  St.  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.  C. 

McBrien,  Elizabeth,  10  Main  St.,  Farmington, 
Conn. 

McCabe,  Margaret,  3217  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Apt.  52, 
Washington  8,  D.  C. 

McCabe,  William  Joseph,  390  2nd  Ave.  West.,  New¬ 
ark  2,  N.  J. 

McCall,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  104  Hermosa  Dr.,  Birmingham 
9  A.lfci 

McCall,  Wm.  A.,  Hastings  Coll.,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

McCarthy,  Eileen,  175  Putnam  St.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

McCarthy,  Lillian  M.,  Box  188,  College  of  St.  Te¬ 
resa,  Winona,  Minn.  . 

McCarthy,  Mary,  3  Marlborough  St.,  Springfield 
9  Mass. 

McCarty,  Mrs.  Paul,  58  Canterbury  Rd.,  Newton 
Highlands  61,  Mass. 

McCary,  Ben  C.,  Box  123,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

McClarty,  Kathryn  E.,  Columbia  Bible  Coll., 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

McClaskey,  Josephine,  Rt.  5,  Box  609A,  Everett, 
Washington 

McCleary,  Thora  C.,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

McClenahan,  Edna  G.,  119  Marne  Ave.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 

McClintock,  Lander,  Ind.  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 


MacCloskey,  Edmund  M.,  124  Allerton  Rd.,  New¬ 
ton  Highlands  61,  Mass. 

McClure,  Helen  M.,  160  Pershing  Ave.,  Ridgewood, 
N.  J. 

McCollum,  F.  B.,  10625  Plainview  Ave.,  Tujunga, 
Cal. 

McCoy,  John  F.,  Colby  CoU.,  Waterville,  Me. 

McDaniel,  Ruth,  WiUiam  JeweU  Coll.,  Liberty,  Mo. 

McDavid,  Birma  M.,  Box  55,  Westminster,  S.  C. 

MacDermaid,  R.F.D.  *1,  Old  Orchard  Beach,  Me. 

McDermott,  Marie  W.  C.,  982  Melbourne  St.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  17,  Pa. 

McDevitt,  Helen,  605  W.  2nd  St.,  Springfield,  O. 

McDonald,  Genevieve,  H.  S.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

McDonald,  Gerard  B.,  879  Oldfield  Rd.,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 

McDonald,  Pearl,  Box  458,  Elon  College,  N.  C. 

McDonnell,  Bro.  Cornelius,  Iona  CoU.,  New  Ro- 
cheUe,  N.  Y. 

McFarland,  Arna  M.,  Northland  CoU.,  Ashland, 
Wise. 

MacFarland,  Elizabeth,  320  S.  Broadway,  Tarry - 
town,  N.  Y. 

MacFarlane,  J.  S.,  St.  Andrew’s  CoU.,  Aurora, 
Ont. 

McGarity,  Frederick,  14  Brown  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

McGahrigle,  Barbara,  521  W.  Mt.  Airy  Ave.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  18,  Pa. 

McGarry,  Margaret  M.,  25  LeGrand  Ave.,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y. 

McGaudy,  Patricia,  142  Main  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 

McGee,  Mary  G.,  Nott  Terrace  H.  S.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

McGee,  Sidney  L.,  TPI,  Cookeville,  Tenn. 

McGehee,  Dorothy  G.,  922  E.  McLogan,  Okmulgee, 
Okla. 

McGhee,  Dorothy,  Hamline  U.,  St.  Paul  4,  Minn. 

McGillicuddy,  Frances,  435  W.  119  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

McGinness,  Jeanne  Marie,  1515  St.  Charles  Ave., 
Lakewood  7,  O. 

McGirt,  Paul  B.,  N.  C.  CoU.  at  Durham,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

McGrath,  Frank  D.,  3706  N.  Avers,  Chicago  18,  Ill. 

McGrath,  Sarah,  2343  N.  65,  Lincoln  5,  Nebr. 

McGrillies,  Mary  C.,  Adelphi  Coll.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

McHenry,  Andrea,  1300  Capitol  Ave.,  Houston  2, 
Tex. 

McIlwaine,  John  C.,  St.  Paul’s  Sch.,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

MacIntyre,  David,  2309  Ware  Rd.,  Falls  Church, 
Va. 

McIntyre,  Sandye  J.,  II,  1923  Druid  Hill  Ave., 
Baltimore  17,  Md. 

MacKay,  FloreUa  L.,  16  Cambridge  Blvd.,  Pleasant 
Ridge,  Mich. 

McKean,  Rose  S.,  Box  164,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

McKee,  Elizabeth,  21  Shaw  St.,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

McKeen,  Leshe  C.,  209  W.  Church  St.,  River  FaUs, 
Wise.  _ 

McKelligett,  Marguerite  C.,  Teachers  CoU.,  Wor¬ 
cester  2,  Mass. 

McKenney,  Francis  P.,  Academy,  Deerfield,  Mass. 

McKenney,  Ruth  A.,  157  Summer  St.,  Malden  48, 
Mass.  _  , 

McKenzie,  Margaret,  Dist.  Collegiate  Inst.,  CUnton, 
Ont. 

McKim,  Lester  W.,  2520  34th  Ave.  N.E.,  Seattle  5, 
Wash.  ,  ,  „„ 

McLaren,  James  C.,  Chatham  CoU.,  Pittsburgh  32, 

Pa. 

McLaughlin,  Lucy  P.,  3012  Guilford  Ave.,  Balti¬ 
more  18,  Md. 

McLaughlin,  Ora,  2529  Thomas  So.,  Minneapolis  8, 


Minn. 

McLean,  Stella,  8  Crown  Park  Rd.,  Toronto  8,  Ont. 
MacLear,  Charlotte  G.,  21  Wright  St.,  Westport, 
Conn. 

McLendon,  WiU,  3330  Palm  Ave.,  Houston  4,  Tex. 
McLeod,  Dorothy  S.,  21  E.  55  Terr.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

McLintock,  JuUe  F.,  Westover  Sch.,  Middlebury, 
Conn. 
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McMillan,  Coral  F.,  1654  Elmwood  Aye.,  Lakewood 
7,  O. 

McMullen,  Eldon,  W.  St.  Coll.,  Eau  Claire,  Wise. 

McNeill,  Moyra,  H.  S.,  Plymouth,  Mich. 

MacPhail,  Marion  L.,  Hood  Coll.,  Frederick,  Md. 

McPherrin,  Jeannette,  Wellesley  Coll.,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

MacQueen,  Donald,  Murdock  H.  S.,  Winchendon, 
Mass. 

MacRae,  Margit,  Education  Center,  Park  Blvd.  & 
El  Cajon,  San  Diego  3,  Cal. 

McVeigh,  Frederick  S.,  Mt.  Hermon,  Mass. 

Macaulay,  Margery  M.,  211  Sycamore  Dr.,  Decatur, 
Ga. 

Macbeth,  Allan,  Box  537,  Sackville,  N.  B. 

Machan,  Helen  W.,  303  Wilson  Ave.,  Kent,  O. 

Macksey,  Elizabeth,  H.  S.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Macomb,  Alexander,  3415  Mass.  Ave.  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  7,  D.  C. 

Macy,  Pierre,  Box  698,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Magee,  Irene  F.,  10  Charles  St.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mague,  Sophia  C.,  22  E.  29  St.,  New  Yord  16,  N.  Y. 

Mahaney,  Adeline  L.,  6144  Wayne  Ave.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  44,  Pa. 

Maher,  Ruth,  16895  Linwood,  Detroit  21,  Mich. 

Mahieu,  R.  G.,  Un.  of  Ks.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Mahon,  Annette,  310  E.  55  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Mahru,  Yvonne  N.,  1107  Hilton  Rd.,  Wilmington  3, 
Del. 

Maidanek,  John,  4505  Calvert  Rd.,  College  Park, 
Md. 

Maiello,  Mrs.  R.  J.,  1427  Belmont  Ave.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 

Mailhot,  J.  Ernest,  Maryknoll  Sem.,  Glen  Ellyn, 
Ill. 

Mainous,  Bruce,  212  Lincoln  Hall,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Malan,  Ivo,  Colgate  U.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Malécot,  André,  Univ.  of  Cal.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Malecot,  Berthe,  Friends  Central  School,  City 
Line,  Philadelphia  31,  Pa. 

Mallon,  Rev.  J.  V.,  Assumption  Coll.,  Windsor, 
Ont. 

Maloney,  Eileen,  11554  LaSalle  Blvd.,  Detroit  6, 
Mich. 

Manchester,  Paul,  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mandell,  Lena  L.,  Wheaton  Coll.,  Norton,  Mass. 

Manders,  Cornelius  J.,  RFD  ft-  1,  Westminster,  Md. 

Manheim,  Ann  S.,  408  W.  59th  Terr.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Mankin,  Paul  A.,  384  Crown  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mansell,  Elaine,  Ridgeland  Manor  4,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Mansfield,  Lesterk  Rice  Inst.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Man  yon,  Marthe,  Kent  Place  Sell.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Marandon,  Jeanne  Palisse,  682  Ocean  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

March,  Ralph  S.,  U.  of  Dallas,  N.  Wildwood  Rd., 
Irving,  Tex. 

Marcotte,  Marcel  J.,  Pomfret  Sch.,  Pomfret,  Conn. 

Marcus,  Eric,  U.  of  Bridgeport,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Maréchal,  Elizabeth,  2700  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Wash¬ 
ington  7,  D.  C. 

Marisa,  W.  R.,  Box  35,  Fredericktown,  Pa. 

Markham,  J.  Henson,  Jr.,  Baylor  School,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn. 

Maroy,  Marcelle,  636  SW  3rd  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Marba,  Gene  F.,  Granby  Mem.  H.  S.,  Granby, 
Conn. 

Marshall,  Dean  L.,  24742  Broadmore  Ave.,  Hay¬ 
ward,  Cal. 

Marshall,  James  F.,  Whittier  Coll.,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Marshall,  Mary  D.,  33  Veterans  Parkway,  Pearl 
River,  N.  Y. 

Marshall,  Robert  G.,  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Marshall,  Thomas  E.,  U.  of  Ore.,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Martin,  Catherine  M.,  98  Dover  St.,  Providence  8, 
R.  I. 

Martin,  Charles,  Tech.  H.  S.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Martin,  Harry  S.,  Edina  H.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Martin,  Joseph  D.,  H.  S.,  Luzerne,  Pa. 

Martin,  Margaret,  6th  &  School  Lane,  Quakertown 
Pa. 

Martin,  Marie-Antoinette,  5811  Dorchester,  Chicago 
37,  Ill.  (Vice  President) 

Martin,  Paulette  G.,  Box  174,  Lafayette,  La. 

Martin,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Ashland,  Va. 


Mason,  Adelbert,  George  School,  Pa. 

Mason,  Mrs.  Warner  F.,  Durham  Rd.,  Guilford, 
Conn. 

Massey,  Lucy,  242  Bronxville  Rd.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Masterson,  John  H.  K.,  7431a  Lyndover  PL,  St. 
Louis  17,  Mo. 

Mather,  Paul  W.,  43  Wachusett  Dr.,  Lexington, 
Mass. 

Matheus,  John  F.,  Dillard  U.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Matkovtck,  Edward,  Rt.  12,  Box  614,  Olympia, 
Washington 

Matson,  Oscar,  1069  West,  Shasta  Coll.,  Redding, 
Cal. 

Mattherb,  Mary  Catherine,  H.  S.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Matthew,  Robert  J.,  1170  5th  Ave.,  New  York  29, 
N.  Y. 

Matthews,  F.  Louise,  2121  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Louis¬ 
ville  11,  Ky. 

Matthews,  Marjorie,  3806  Spottswood,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Mattoon,  Robert  H.,  Kent  Sch.,  Kent,  Conn. 

Mattson,  Ellen,  State  Coll.,  West  Liberty,  W.  Va. 

Matula,  Anne,  109  W.  Emaus  St.,  Middletown,  Pa. 

Matz,  Sue,  U.  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho 

Maubrey,  Pierre,  847  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Arlington, 
Va. 

Maurel,  Louise,  15  Wardell  Ct.,  Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 

Maxwell,  Elizabeth,  Montreat  Coll.,  Montreat, 
N.  C. 

May,  Georges  Claude,  French  Dept.,  Yale  II.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Mayer,  Leslie  Gordon,  Lake  Forest  Acad.,  Lake 
Forest,  Ill. 

Mayo,  Catherine  G.,  Cardozo  H.  S.,  Washington  9, 
D.  C. 

Mayo,  Helen  N.,  24  Main  St.,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mayo,  Louise  M.,  34  Park  St.,  Bath,  Me. 

Maze,  Jacques,  U.  of  Colo.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Mazzara,  Richard  A.,  Amherst  Coll.,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

Meacham,  Gayle,  518  Merwyn  Rd.,  Narbeth,  Pa. 

Mealy,  Janet  Marie,  H.  S.,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 

Medlin,  Dorothy  M.,  306  E  Houston  St  ,  Monroe, 
N.  C. 

Melanson,  Louis  H.,  H.  S.,  Malden  48,  Mass. 

Melcher,  Edith,  14  Woodridge  Rd.,  Wellesley  81, 
Mass. 

Melchior,  Marthe  C.,  240  W.  Montgomery  Ave., 
Haverford,  Pa. 

Melden,  Nathan,  2835  Rodeo  Rd.,  Los  Angeles  18, 


Melette,  Mary  L.,  19  Thurston  St.,  Greenville, 
S.  C. 

Meltzer,  Clara,  473  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  24, 
N.  Y. 


Mengel,  Marie  H.,  680  West  End  Ave.,  New  York 
25,  N.  Y. 

Mengers,  Marie  C.,  1  Harris  Rd.,  Orono,  Me. 
Menut,  Albert  D.,  Syracuse  U.,  Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 
Menzel,  Gertrude,  Agnes  Irwin  Sch.,  Wynnewood, 
Pa. 

Menzel,  Maria,  Country  Day.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Méras,  Edmond  A.,  2  Ladd’s  Lane,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Mercer,  Hazel,  254  S.  Church  St.,  Bowling  Green, 


Mercier,  Germaine,  Lyon  Apt.  305,  330  N.  Carroll 
St.,  Madison  3,  Wise.  (Regional  Representative) 

Mercier,  Joseph,  237  E.  54  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Merhab,  William  G.,  Univ.  H.  S.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Meriwether,  Augusta  E.,  636  Eugene  St.,  Indian¬ 
apolis  3,  Ind. 

Merker,  René,  251  W.  98  St.,  New  York  25,  N.  Y. 

Mermier,  Guy  René,  420  W.  School  House  Lane, 
Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

Merriam,  Donald,  Phillips  Acad.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Merrill,  Ralph  H.,  Dean  Acad.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Merriman,  Frances  V.,  10  Broad  St.,  Potsdam, 

Merzbach,  Margaret  K.,  Southwestern  U.,  George¬ 
town,  Tex. 

Merzlak,  Florence  E.,  El  Camino  Coll.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  County,  Cal. 

Meserve,  Cora  I.,  192  Union  Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Mesnard,  André,  417  W.  120  St.,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

Mess,  Mary  Jane,  726  Marcy  St.,  Ottawa,  Ill. 
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Messier,  Leonard  N.,  State  Coll.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Messner,  Arnold  E.,  H.  S.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Messner,  Charles  A.,  St.  Teac.  Coll.,  Buffalo  22, 
N.  Y. 

Messner,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  Carleton  Coll.,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

Metcalf,  Mildred,  120  Walpole,  Norwood,  Mass. 

Métivier,  Joseph  L.,  Jr.,  3525  Madison  St.,  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md. 

Metzl,  Elizabeth  H.,  George  Soh.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Meyer,  Martine  Darmon,  2539  N.  Terrace  Ave., 
Milwaukee  11,  Wis. 

Meyer,  Nella,  4  W.  12th  St.,  Holland,  Mich. 

Meyer,  Paul  H.,  U.  of  Conn.,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Meyerbach,  Helmut,  7739  N.  Eastlake  Terr.,  Chi¬ 
cago  26,  Ill. 

Meyerstein,  Rud  S.,  128  Bartlett,  Rochester  8, 
N.  Y. 

Meylan,  Edward  F.,  3050  Buena  Vista  Way,  Berke¬ 
ley  8,  Cal. 

Mezzotero,  Richard  Francis,  27  Malcolm,  Hamden, 
Conn. 

Michael,  Elizabeth,  7301-6  6th  St.,  Charleston,  Ill. 

Micbalot,  Marie  A.,  206  W.  Monroe  Ave.,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va. 

Michel,  Eleanor,  58  Franklin,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Mickelson,  Lamora,  Outdoor  Private  Sch.,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Fla. 

Micks,  Wilson,  F.S.  U.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Mikus,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  3619  Alton  Place  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  11,  D.  C. 

Milan,  Ruth  A.,  8  Cushing  Ave.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Miles,  Marguerite,  19  Pinecliff  Rd.,  Chappaqua, 

N.  Y. 

Miles,  Molly,  109  W.  Maxwell,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Milgram,  Jacob,  1939  E.  19  St.,  Brooklyn  29,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Catherine,  705  E.  9th  St.,  Muscatine,  la. 

Miller,  Charlotte,  Jr.  Coll.,  Everette,  Wash. 

Miller,  Dorothy  C.,  1035  Pleasant,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Miller,  Elizabeth  Maxfield,  11  Hilliard  St.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Miller,  Esther  E.,  Green  Tree  Apts.,  West  Chester, 
Pa. 

Miller,  Mrs.  M.  H.,  794  E.  Green  St.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Margaret  S.,  82  Brainerd  Rd.,  Allston, 

Miller,  Margaret  T.,  Rt.  2,  Woodruff,  S.  C. 

Miller,  Meta  H.,  W.C.U.N.C.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Minnie  M.,  K.S.T.C.,  Emporia,  Ks. 

Miller,  Philip,  11  Hollywood,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Miller,  Ray,  411  N.  5th  St.,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Miller,  Ruth  L.,  130  Sears  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Virginia  L.,  E.  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  William  Marion,  Woodland  Terr.,  Oxford,  O. 

Millet,  Hélène  M.,  12  Williams,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  # 

Millet,  Mrs.  Henri,  1112  Fairview  Ave.,  Wyomis- 
sing,  Pa. 

Millet,  Marietta,  1028  Camélia  Ave.,  Baton  Rouge, 
La. 

Mills,  Gilbert  E.,  7115  Cleveland  Ave.,  Westerville, 

O. 

Millson,  Anne,  1324  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Miranda,  Juliette  K.,  2858  Stockton,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Mishica,  Frances,  H.  S.,  River  Rouge,  La. 

Misner,  Louise  B.,  6  Mutter,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Misrahi,  M.  Jean,  6  Bronson  Ave.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Mitchell,  Estelle,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mitchell,  Selma  J.,  4410  N.  Rockwell,  Chicago  25, 

Mix,  Dorothy,  41  Park  Ave.,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

Moeller,  Gertrude,  New  Trier  H.  S.,  Winnetka, 
Ill.  .  .  Tr 

Moffatt,  Lucius  G.,  U.  of  Va.,  University,  Va. 

Molnar,  Thomas  S.,  2186  California  St.,  S.  E.,  San 
Francisco.  Cal.  ,  „ 

Mondelli,  Rudolph  J.,  1  Boulevard,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

Monett,  Ruth  E.,  13995  Superior  Rd.,  Cleveland 

Mowod-Cabsidy,  Hélène,  1815  Vilas  Ave.,  Madison 
5  Wis. 

Monseau,  Marcelle,  Northfield  Sch.,  E.  Northfield, 
j^Iass 

Monso'n,  Edith  L.,  242  N.  Church,  Cynthiana,  Ky. 


Montgomery,  Clayton,  Kenmore  Hall,  145  E.  23rd, 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Montgomery,  Imogene  M.,  901  Neward  Rd.,  Mt. 
Vernon,  O. 

Moore,  Catherine  Beatrice,  15484  Southfield  Rd., 
Detroit  23,  Mich. 

Moore,  Elizabeth  L.,  Western  Coll.,  Oxford,  O. 

Moore,  Frances,  200  N.  Monroe,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Moore,  Frederick  W.,  St.  Teac.  Coll.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Moore,  J.  Michael,  Jr.  Coll.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Moore,  J.  Owen,  W.  Ga.  Coll.,  Carrollton,  Ga. 

Moore,  Roger  C.,  Groton  Sch.,  Groton,  Mass. 

Moorefield,  Eunice,  Harbor  Jr.  Coll.,  Wilmington, 
Cal. 

Moran,  Dorothy  J.,  40  Standish  Ave.,  N.  W.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Moran,  Robert,  301  N.  Hauser  Ave.,  Red  Lodge, 
Mont. 

Morange,  Marion,  Willamette  U.,  Salem,  Ore. 

Moraud,  Marcel,  Jr.,  Hamilton  Coll.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

More,  Lucile,  Syracuse  U.,  Syracuse  10,  N.  Ÿ. 

Morehead,  Charles  D.,  Muskingum  Coll.,  New 
Concord,  O. 

Morgan,  Alice,  423 V±  E.  2nd  St.,  Perrysburg,  O. 

Morgan,  Mildred,  30  Ash  St.,  Madison  5,  Wis. 

Morgenroth,  Herbert  L.,  Jr.  H.  S.,  Mamaroneck, 
N.  Y. 

Morrell,  Elsa,  Milwaukee  Univ.  Sch.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Morris,  Edna,  Roosevelt  School,  Gary,  Ind. 

Morris,  Jean  M.,  Shiloh  Pike,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Morris,  Margie  C.,  1215-llth  Ave.,  N.,  Columbus, 
Miss. 

Morrison,  Mrs.  Chas.  A.,  Graveraet  H.  S.,  Mar¬ 
quette,  Mich. 

Morro,  James  P.,  Jr.,  748  Foss  Ave.,  Drexel  Hill, 
Pa. 

Morrow,  John  H.,  N.  C.  Coll.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Moscherosch,  Jacqueline,  3171  N.  Meridian,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind, 

Mosère,  Thérèse,  Bridgeport,  Cal. 

Mosher,  Roy  E.,  State  Educ.  Dept.,  Albany  1, 
N.  Y. 

Mosier,  Christine  R.,  249  Belleville  Ave.,  Bldg.  4, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Moss,  Mrs.  W.  M.,  Miller  Sr.  H.  S.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Most,  Woodrow  L.,  335  Greenwood,  Greencastle, 
Ind. 

Mother  Alicia,  Marymount  Sch.,  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal. 

Mother  Eleanor  Deming,  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  San  Francisco  15,  Cal. 

Mother  Francis,  Ursuline  Acad.,  Springfield, 

Mass 

Mother  Ignatius,  SHCJ,  3833  Chestnut  St.,  Phila., 
Pa. 

Mother  Jeanne  de  Chantal,  OSU.,  Ursuline 
Acad.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mother  M.  Alphonsus,  Rosemont  Coll.,  Rosemont, 
Pa. 

Mother  M.  Alphonsus  Perry,  OSU.,  Coll,  of  New 
Rochelle,  New  Rochelle,  N-  Ÿ. 

Mother  M.  de  Fatima,  532  W.  215  St.,  New  York 
34,  N.  Y. 

Mother  M.  Françoise,  RSHM.,  Marymount  Sch., 
Palos  Verdes  Estates,  Cal. 

Mother  M.  Genevieve,  OSU.,  Ursuline  Convent, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Mother  M.  Louis,  Marymount  Coll.,  Los  Angeles 
24,  Cal. 

Mother  M.  Loyola  Waelbaecher,  2635  State  St., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Mother  M.  Reilly,  Forest  Ridge  Convent,  Seattle 
2,  Wash. 

Mother  Margaret  Potts,  St.  Genevieve  of  the 
Pines,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Mother  Marla  Fidelis,  Holy  Child  H.  S.,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ill. 

Mother  Maria  Josefa,  5404  N.  E.  Alameda,  Port¬ 
land  13,  Ore. 

Mother  Marie-Cecile,  OP.,  St.  Dominic’s  Inst., 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Mother  Mary  Angelica,  Convent  of  Holy  Child 
Jesus,  Sharon  Hill,  Pa. 
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Mother  Mart  Carmelita  Matthieu,  14  Went¬ 
worth,  Sanford,  Me. 

Mother  Mary  Claire  Rivet,  Ursuline  Coll.,  New 
Orleans  15,  La. 

Mother  Mary  Derham,  S.F.C.  for  Women,  Lone 
Mountain,  San  Francisco  18,  Cal. 

Mother  Mary  Dolores  Mackay,  Mt.  St.  Ursula, 
New  York  58,  N.  Y. 

Mother  Mary  Theresa,  FCJ.,  St.  Patrick’s  H.  S., 
Providence  8,  R.  I. 

Mother  Raymond  de  Jesus,  Diocesan  Tea.  Coll., 
Putnam,  Conn. 

Mother  Saint  Augustin  Daigle,  OSU.,  Mount 
Merici  Acad.,  Waterville,  Me. 

Mother  St.  George  Davison,  OSU.,  Coll,  of  New 
Rochelle,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Mother  Sainte-Marie-Mercëdès,  Notre  Dame 
Coll.,  Staten  Is.,  N.  Y. 

Mother  St.  Wilfrid,  Villa  Augustina  Acad.,  Goffs- 
town,  N.  H. 

Motroni,  Ralph  J.,  10008  Broad,  Bethesda  14,  Md. 

Mott,  Edward  B.,  H.  S.,  Harbor  Springs,  Mich. 

Moulton,  Guy  E.,  42  Lebanon  St.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Mourane,  Maxalynn,  1107  Cedrow  Ave.,  High 
Point,  N.  C. 

Mouton,  Eve  R.,  161  Cypress  Ave.,  Natchitoches, 
La. 

Mowry,  Vada,  6  Pleasant,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

Moyer,  Evelyn,  101  E.  2nd.,  Media,  Pa. 

Moylan,  Paul  A.,  Flint  Jr.  Coll.,  Flint,  Mich. 

Mozzi,  Emil,  Emerson  H.  S.,  Union  City,  N.  J. 

Mueller,  Theodore,  303  Crane,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

Muldrow,  Mary  F.,  Wm.  &  Mary  Apts.,  High 
Point,  N.  C. 

Mulhauser,  Ruth,  Western  Reserve  U.,  Cleveland, 

Mulholland,  Marie,  7345  Pershing  Ave.,  St.  Louis 
12,  Mo. 

Muller,  Leonard  R.,  3605  Poinciana  Ave.,  Miami 
33,  Fla. 

Muller,  Marcel,  U.  of  W.,  Madison,  Wise. 

Muller,  Rene  F.,  U.  S.  Naval  Acad.,  Annapolis, 
Md. 

Mullin,  Arthur  L.,  1  Sears  Rd.,  Southborough, 
Mass. 

Mullins,  Marjorie,  Washington  U.,  St.  Louis  5, 
Mo. 

Mumbauer,  Eleanor,  1722  Maple  St.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Mungo,  Mrs.  Van  L.,  Buford  H.  S.,  Lancaster,  S.  C. 

Munro,  Anna,  Lassen  Jr.  Coll.,  Susanville,  Cal. 

Munschy,  Mary  S.,  1273  Teller  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Murbach,  Janet  E.,  315  Lancaster  Ave.,  Richmond, 
Ky. 

Murphy,  Ann,  55-23  31  Ave.,  Woodside,  New  York 
N.  Y. 

Murphy,  Eileen  A.,  14  School,  Rockville,  Conn. 

Murphy,  Loretta,  Central  H.  S.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Murphy,  Lorna,  2525  N.  Sherman  Blvd.,  Milwaukee 
Wis. 

Murphy,  Mary  M.,  Jefferson  H.  S.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Murphy,  Rqbt.  J.,  Central  PI.  S.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Murray,  Alice,  38  Davenport  St.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

MU|RRill,  Mary  E  ,  H.  S.  of  Commerce,  Springfield, 

Muscanto,  Madeleine,  123  W.  74  St.,  New  York  23, 

Musgrave.  Wilford  P.,  U.  of  Dubuque,  Dubuque, 

Mutti,  Stanley  E.,  Ind.  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Kathryn  M->  Kingswood  Sch.,  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Mich. 

Myrick,  Arthur  B.,  146  Summit,  Burlington  Vt 

Myron,  Herbert  B.,  8  Plympton  St.,  Cambridge, 
iVLass. 

Nachtmann,  Francis  W.,  1014  W.  John  St.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill. 

Nacozy,  Philip,  3451  Fir,  San  Diego  4,  Cal. 

Nagle,  Mary  Esther,  117  Webster,  Manchester, 
■N.  H. 

Najam,  Edward  W.,  1200  E.  13,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Najem,  Robert,  709  W.  Steward  Ave.,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Naples,  Blanche  Lironcourt,  17  Lewis,  Portland,  Me 

Narbutas,  V.  J.,  4613  N.  Keazie,  Chicago  25,  Ill. 


Nash,  Ann,  3023  W.  21,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Nash,  Donald  S.,  425  Rugby  Ave.,  Rochester  11, 
N.  Y. 

Naughton,  Helen  T.,  Coll,  of  Notre  Dame,  Bel¬ 
mont.  Cal. 

Naylor,  Louis  H.,  Trinity  C.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Neblett,  Lucy  Ann,  Meredith  Coll.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Needham,  Helen  I.,  Moody  Bible  Inst.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Neff,  Wilfred  B.,  Stephens  Coll.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Nelson,  Anne,  3533  Cuyler  Ave.,  Berwyn,  Ill. 

Nelson,  Lillian  M.,  Southwest  H.  S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Nelson,  Mary  H.,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Dubuque,  la. 

Nelson,  Robert  J.,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Nelson,  Roy  J.,  U.  of  Ill.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Nesbit,  Eugene  B.  A.,  Mather  Acad.,  Camden,  S.  C. 

Netherwood,  Helen  A.,  87  S.  Lansdowne  Ave., 
Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Neumeister,  Zenas,  29  High,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Neun,  Elsie,  348  Hollywood  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Neuschatz,  Marie,  210  W.  101  St.,  New  York  25, 
N.  Y. 

Neves,  Susanne  B.,  Wesley  Jr.  Coll.,  Dover,  Del. 

Nevin,  Catherine  Ann,  52  Main,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 

Nevin,  Catherine  B.,  1138  Academy  St.,  Watertown, 
N.  Y. 

Newkirk,  Dorothy  R.,  College  H.  S.,  Bartlesville, 
Okla. 

Newland,  Ruth,  5555  Hobart  St.,  Pittsburgh  17, 
Pa. 

Newman,  Lillian  D.,  79-27  255  St.,  Floral  Park, 
N.  Y. 

Newmeyer,  Rose,  1277  Williams  St.,  Denver  6, 
Colo. 

Newsome,  Maenell  H.,  3847  Boulevard  PI.,  Indiana¬ 
polis  8,  Ind. 

Newton,  Dorothy,  50  S.  Main,  West  Hartford  7, 
Conn. 

Newton,  Dorris  E.,  71  East,  Sharon,  Mass. 

Newton,  Florence  S.,  Box  429,  New  Castle,  Del. 

Nichol,  Laure,  St.  Nicholas  Sch.,  Seattle  2,  Wash. 

Nicholls,  Jim,  3829  Council  Crest,  Madison,  Wis. 

Nicholson,  Frank,  Greenwich  Country  Day  Sch., 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Nicolas,  Adolph,  4445  Elm  Court,  Denver,  Colo. 

Niederauer,  David  J.,  U.  of  B.  C.,  Vancouver  8, 
B.  C. 

Nielsen,  Dorothy,  1620  11th  Ave.  So.,  Great  Falls, 
Mont. 

Niess,  Robert  J.,  U.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Noams,  Warren  D.,  54  Barrow  St.,  New  York  14, 

Noble,  Frances  E.,  West  Mich.  Coll.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Noël,  Marie-Louise,  Oldfields  Sch.,  Glencoe,  Md. 

Nolan,  Joan  M.,  1420  Marietta  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Nolan,  Rev.  R.  A.,  S.J.,  Loyola  Sch.,  980  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 

Norcross,  Vera  J.,  Box  13,  Quincy,  Wash. 

Nordon,  Denise  R.,  1121  N.  37th  St.,  Lincoln 
Nebr. 

Norris,  Albert  M.,  H.  S.,  West  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Nostrand, _  Howard  Lee,  U.  of  Wash.,  Seattle  5, 
Wash.  (Vice-President) 

Nover,  Irving,  30  W.  190  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Noyes,  John  L.,  Taft  Sch.,  Watertown,  Conn. 

Nugent,  Robert  L.,  Lake  Erie  Coll.,  Painesville,  O. 

Nuner,  Robert,  710  Park  Ave.,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 

Nusshaum,  Olga  T.,  385  E.  18th  St.,  Brooklyn  26, 

Nyabongo,  Virginia  Simmons,  Tenn.  A  &  I  St.  U., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Nyman,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Bretton  Rd.,  Dover,  Mass. 

Oake,  Roger  B.,  Reed  Coll.,  Portland,  Ore. 

O burling,  Martha,  Bennett  Jr.  Coll.,  Millbrook, 

O’Boyle  Thomas  E„  1223  S.  Main  St.,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

O’Brien,  Frances  J.,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

OBrien,  Justin  M.,  Columbia  U.,  New  York  27, 

O’Brien,  Kathryn  L.,  79  High  Rock  Lane,  West- 
wood,  Mass. 
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O’Brien,  Richard,  18  E.  Mt.  Vernon  PL,  Balto.  2, 
Md. 

O’Brien,  Sally  Jane,  18  Dorset  Rd.,  Belmont  78, 
Mass. 

Obuchowski,  Chester  W.,  Univ.  of  Conn.,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

O’Connell,  Frances  Marie,  1305  Central  Dr.,  Rich¬ 
mond  9,  Cal. 

O’Connor,  Helen,  Central  H.  S.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Odell,  Dorothy,  13  Mercer  Ave.,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

Odenkirchen,  Carl  J.,  Lake  Forest  Coll.,  Lake 
Forest,  Ill. 

O’Donovan,  Hazel,  10249  Plymouth  Rd.,  Detroit  4, 
Mich. 

Ohrn,  Roy  A.,  Gov.  Dummer  Acad.,  So.  Byfield, 
Mass. 

O’Keefe,  Marion  E.,  3  Spruce,  Boston,  Mass. 

Olander,  Inez,  North  Park  Coll.,  Chicago  25,  Ill. 

Olevnick,  Arthur,  69-60  108  St.,  Forest  Hills  75, 
N.  Y. 

Olingeb,  Henri  C-,  136  W.  4th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oliver,  Alice,  Gallatin  Co.  H.  S.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Oliver,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  120  Auburn,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Olmstead,  Virginia  B.,  904  16th  Ave.,  N.,  Seattle  2, 
Wash. 

Olsen,  Clarence  B.,  U.  of  Wis.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Olson,  Steig,  224  E.  James  St.,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 

O’Malley,  Jessie  C.,  303  High,  Somersworth,  N.  H. 

O’Mara,  Rita  B.,  Malloy  Coll.,  Rockville  Centre, 
N.  Y. 

Ominsky,  Elaine  F.,  Poly.  Inst.,  No.  Ave.  at  Cal¬ 
vert,  Balto.  2,  Md. 

O’Nan,  Martha  B.,  Pleasureville,  Ky. 

O’Neil,  Marguerite,  H.  S.,  Randolph,  Mass. 

O’Neill,  Eva  O.,  115  E.  6th  Ave.,  Roselle,  N.  J. 

O’Neill,  James,  U.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Ong,  Helen  A.,  Indian  Hill  H.  S.,  Cincinnati  27,  O. 

O’Rourke,  Louise  A.,  230  E.  50,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Ort,  Elizabeth,  14600  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland  12,  O. 

Osborne,  Helen,  Central  Sch.,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

O’Shatjghnessy,  Vera  H.,  Classical  Jr.  H.  S., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Ossenberg,  Grace  E.,  258  Washington  Ave.,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind. 

O’Steen,  Marie  Goodyear,  Rt.  1,  Box  32-C,  Roswell, 
Ga. 

O’Sullivan,  Edmund  V.,  605  W.  156  St.,  New  York 
32  N.  Y. 

Oswald,  Frances,  777  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  25, 
N.  Y. 

Otero,  Hector,  Randolph-Maeon  Acad.,  Front 
Royal,  Va. 

Ott,  Mrs.  David  A.,  Rt.  3,  Box  389,  Gresham,  Ore. 

Ott,  Kenneth  L.,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Omak,  Wash. 

Ouelette,  Mme.  Roland,  29  Elmhurst,  Highland 
Park  3,  Mich. 

Outz,  Peter  D.,  U.  of  S.  C-,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Ouzts,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Jr.,  550  E.  Creswell  St.,  Greenwood, 
S  C 

Owens,  Marguerite  M.,  2555  Woodward  Ave.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  26,  Pa. 

Overstreet,  Winnie,  1314  Holden  St.,  Augusta,  ua. 

Overton,  Helen  A.,  203  Marilyn  Ave.,  N.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Owen-Jones,  Miss  D.,  176  W.  Rockland  Rd.,  N. 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  . 

Owens,  J.  H.,  M.S.N.C.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Oxeniiandleb,  Neal,  30  Winchester  Ave.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Oyleb,  Beverly  Joan,  244  W.  Gilman,  Madison,  Wis. 

Pace,  Mrs.  Raymond,  34  Horan  Ave.,  Stamford, 

Packard,  Hubert  S.,  Choate  Sch.,  Wallingford, 

Pxi^Miss  San  Ok,  French  House,  Madison,  Wis. 

Pain!  Mrs.  E.,  King  Edward  H.  S.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Palermo,  Joseph  A.,  U.  of  Conn.  Storrs,  Conn. 

Palffy,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  23  E.  74th  St.,  New  York  21, 
N.  Y.’ 

Palfrey,  Thomas  R.,  Northwestern  LL,  Evanston, 

Palleri,  Nazzareno,  125  E.  17  St.,  New  York  3, 
N  Y 

Palleske,  S.  O.,  Denver  U.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Pallibter,  Janis,  123  9th  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis 
14,  Minn. 

Palmer,  Lydia,  2701  Warren  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington 

Palmeri,  Joseph,  Bascom  Hall,  U.  of  Wise.,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wise. 

Palombo,  Jennie  C.,  Hotel  Hemenway,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Palumbo,  Anita  F.,  16  Delmar  Place,  Delmar,  N.  Y. 

Pangburn,  Patricia,  309  N.  34,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Panunzio,  Wesley  C.,  279  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Paour,  Peter  J.,  De  Pauw  U.,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 

Pap andrea,  Julia,  Case  H.  S.,  Swansea,  Mass. 

Pape,  Eulalie,  403  N.  Mulberry,  Fayette,  Mo. 

Pappas,  John  N.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Paradis,  Gérard  A.,  36  John  St.,  Willimantie,  Conn. 

Parcell,  Harold  D.,  Reynolds  Station,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Paris,  Virginia  L.,  1930  Estes  Ave.,  Chicago  26,  Ill. 

Parisier,  Jeannine,  118  W.  79  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Park,  A.  May,  2  N.  Walnut,  Lewiston,  Pa. 

Parker,  Clifford  S.,  U.  of  N.  G,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Parker,  Ellen  P.,  Walnut  Hill  Sch.,  Natick,  Mass. 

Parker,  John  E.,  Jr.,  Wake  Forest  Coll.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Parker,  Kelvin  M.,  2533  N.  Bernard,  Chicago  47, 
Ill. 

Parker,  Richard,  N.  Y.  U.,  Univ.  Hts.,  New  York 
53.  N.  Y. 

Parkinson,  M.  A.,  801  Chicago  Ave.,  Waukesha, 
Wise. 

Parlata,  Rosalie  E.,  Nardin  Acad.,  135  Cleveland 
Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Ÿ. 

Parnell,  Charles  E.,  Box  61,  U.  of  N.  D.,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. 

Paroutaud,  Henri,  36  Wellings  Place,  Monterey, 
Cal. 

Parrish,  Harriet,  Atlantic  Union  Coll.,  S.  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Mass. 

Parsons,  Elizabeth  Jane,  H.  S.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Parsons,  Gertrude,  43  Carroll  St.,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Parsons,  fm.  T.,  Box  113,  Schwenkville,  Pa. 

Pascal,  Rosalba,  15  Faet  St.,  Valdese,  N.  C. 

Pasel,  Dora  Marie,  H.  S.,  Elgin,  Ill. 

Pasmore,  D.  Fred.,  Arkansas  State  Coll.,  Jonesboro, 
Ark. 

Passeri,  Dolores,  1801  Paper  Mill  Rd.,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Philadelphia  18,  Pa. 

Patch,  Helen,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll.,  So.  Hadley,  Mass. 

Patterson,  D.  H.,  Purdue  U.,  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Patterson,  Frances,  Beverly  Place,  Dayton  9,  O. 

Patterson,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Indian  Chase  Drive,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

Patton,  Frances  M.,  Aurora  Coll.,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Patton,  Margaret,  11  Story  St.,  Apt.  4,  Cambridge 
18,  Mass. 

Patty,  James  S.,  U.  of  Tenn.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Paul,  Joseph  A.,  1913  Sherman  Ave.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Payne,  Richard  J.,  808  N.  Jefferson,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Payson,  Eileen,  Thornhurst  Pt.,  Portland  99,  Me. 

Peachy,  Frederic,  Reed  Coll.,  Portland  2,  Ore. 

Pearlman,  Ester  A.,  21  Ireland  PL,  Amityville, 
N.  Y. 

Pearson,  Cecil  E.,  Central  Sch.,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

Peck,  Robert  A.,  Westmount  Protestant  Bd.,  West- 
mount,  P.  Q. 

Peckham,  Lawton  P.G.,  Col.  U.,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y. 

Pei,  Mario,  35  Hamilton  PL,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Peirolo,  James  J.,  3273  E.  Fairfax  Rd.,  Cleveland 
18,  O. 

Pelaro,  Filoména,  355  State  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Pell,  C.  L.,  Furman  U.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Pellegrino,  A.,  U.  of  Me.,  Orono,  Me. 

Peltier,  Charlotte  R.,  SUNY  Teachers  Coll.,  Fre- 
donia,  N.  Y. 

Pendelow,  Andra,  Harding  H.  S.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Pengelly,  Bess,  S.H.S.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

Penn,  Dorothy,  4700  Roanoke  Pkwy.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Penner,  Mary  Lou,  Main  St.,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

Pennett,  Wanda  C.,  Box  108,  N.  Conway,  N.  H. 

Pereira,  Sarah  M.,  W.  Va.  S.  Coll.,  Institute,  W.  Va. 
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Perez  de  Lara,  Lola  J.,  Ind.  U.  Adult  Division, 
S.  Bend,  Ind. 

Perkins,  Estella,  Elmhurst  H.  S.,  RR  8,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Perkins,  Katherine,  48  Grove  Ave.,  E.  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Perkins,  Merle  L.,  309  E.  12,  Davis,  Cal. 

Perkins,  Olive  Blossom,  130B  East  Suttenfield,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Perrachon,  Jeanne,  Agnes  Irwin  Sch.,  Clothier  Rd. 
Wynnewood,  Pa. 

Perrini,  Phyllis  C.,  8517  213  St.,  Queens  Village, 
N.  Y. 

Perry,  Elsie  H.,  1304  E.  Jones,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Perry,  Gladys  S.,  185  Water  St.,  Waterville,  Me. 

Perry,  Marguerite  A.,  E.C.T.C.,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Pershing,  Charles  H.,  40514  Emerald  Ave.,  Re¬ 
dondo  Beach,  Cal. 

Pesark,  Helen,  2206  E.  6th  St.,  Superior,  Wise. 

Peters,  Alice,  150  Madison,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Peters,  Mary  Olga,  Ind.  S.T.C.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Petersen,  Dorothea,  446  Fairview  Ave.,  Elmhurst, 

HI. 

Peterson,  Anne  L.,  716  Union  St.,  Schenectady  5, 
N.  Y. 

Peterson,  Philip,  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Cal. 

Pettis,  Dorothy,  K.S.  Coll.,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

Peyre,  Henri,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Presi¬ 
dent) 

Peyser,  Joseph  L.,  380  Leslie  Lane,  Uniondale, 
N.  Y. 

Pfeiffer,  Louise,  349  Dryden  PI.,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

Pfleghaar,  Marguerite,  H.  S.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Phelps,  Donald  E.,  Box  65,  Creswell,  N.  C. 

Phillips,  Alma,  2115  Acklen  Ave.,  Nashville  12, 
Tenn. 

Phillips,  Carl  R.,  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Phillips,  Esther,  126  Edgewood  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Phillips,  Hosea,  606  E.  College,  Lafayette,  La. 

Phypers,  June  G.,  3510  Richmond  Rd.,  Cleveland 
24,  O. 

Phythian,  Margaret  T.,  Agnes  Scott  Coll.,  Decatur, 
Ga. 

Piano,  Frank,  Hamilton  Coll.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Pianotti,  Teresa,  2713  Kingsbridge  Rd.,  Bronx  63, 
N.  Y. 

Picard,  René  L.,  3  E.  95,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Picavet,  Thérèse  M.,  Wellesley  Coll.,  Wellesley  81, 
Mass. 

Pickard,  Lelia,  Classen  H.  S.,  Okla.  City,  Okla. 

Pickering,  Mrs.  H.  P.,  4034  Happy  Valley  Road, 
Lafayette,  Cal. 

Pierce,  Mary  T.,  167  E.  Frederick  St.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 

Pierson,  Lorraine,  Alabama  Coll.,  Montevallo,  Ala. 

Pignarre,  Madeleine,  Brooke  Hill  Sch.,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala. 

Pignataro,  Rudolph  J.,  28  Thorman  Ave.,  Hicks- 
ville,  N.  Ÿ. 

Pike,  W.  Perry,  Bishop  Ave.,  Westhampton  Beach, 
N.  Y. 

Pillet,  Roger,  5736  S.  Woodlawn,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Pinacoli,  Valentine  L.,  142  County  St.,  Attleboro, 
Mass. 

Pinckney,  Sarah,  Gulf  Park  Coll.,  Gulfport,  Miss 

Pirritte,  Hélène  B.,  6749  S.  Corned  Ave.,  Chicago 
49,  Ill. 

Pitcher,  Edith,  264  Prospect  St.,  Westfield,  N.  J 

Pitcher,  Stephen  L.,  7144  Washington  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Pittman,  Theodore  R.,  1120  S.  Barr  St.,  Ft.  Wayne 
Ind. 

Pitts,  Nita,  H.  S.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Pivornik,  Lee  Dolson,  U.  of  Nev.,  Las  Vegas  Nev 

Pizztnger,  Alda  M.,  H.  S.,  Long  Beach,  N.  Y. 

Place,  Edwin  B.,  809  San  Benito  Rd.,  Berkeley  7 
Cal. 

Plaud,  Cecile,  235  N.  Main  St.,  Acushnet,  Mass 

Playe,  Geo.  L.,  Box  182,  Faculty  Ex.,  U.  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Chicago  37,  Ill. 

Playfoot,  Maynard  R.,  222  Springs  Ave.,  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

Pleasants,  Jeanne  V.,  509  W.  110  St.,  New  York  25, 

Plumans,  Frances,  475  E.  State  St..  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


Pocock,  Edith  W.,  69  Union  St.,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

Poggenberg,  Raymond,  Carleton  Coll.,  Northfield, 
Minn.  (Director,  Placement  Bureau) 

Pohoryles,  Bernard  M.,  132  W.  36  St.,  New  York 
18,  N.  Y. 

Polanbky,  Frances,  Shawano  S.H.S.,  Shawano, 
Wise. 

Pollock,  Elma  Harker,  Gardner-Webb  Coll.,  Boil¬ 
ing  Springs,  N.  C. 

Pollock,  Jessie  M.,  1615  E.  Locust  St.,  Milwaukee, 
Wise. 

Pond,  Karl  S.,  U.  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Pond,  Mildred,  H.  S.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ponsart,  Gaston,  1001  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Porte,  Marguerite  J.,  3950  Langley  Court,  N.  W.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Porter,  Agnes,  Fairfax  Hall,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

Porter,  Ellis  G.,  Box  7435,  L.S.U.,  Baton  Rouge, 
Ill. 

Porter,  Florence  C.,  72  Central  St.,  Turners  Falls, 
Mass. 

Porter,  Klara,  Box  1352,  Berea  Coll.,  Berea,  Ky. 

PotrjOL,  Jacques,  U.  of  S.  C.,  Los  Angeles  7,  Cal. 

Poulin,  Robert  P.,  41  Hamilton,  Worcester  4,  Mass. 

Poulsen,  Antoinette,  St.  Coll,  of  Wash.,  Pullman. 
Wash. 

Powell,  James  D.,  Temple  U.,  Philadelphia  22, 
Pa. 

Powell,  Marcy  S.,  319  N.  Univ.  Ave.,  Oxford,  O. 

Powers,  Agnes,  154  Selye  Terr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Powers,  Edward  J.,  10  Boylston  St.,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass. 

Powers,  Harriet,  3237  37th  Ave.,  S.  W.,  Seattle,  Wn. 

Powley,  Russell,  40  Somerset  Ct.,  Glen  Rock,  N.  J. 

Pratt,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  14  Pleasant  St.,  Richmond,  Me. 

Pratt,  Katherine  M.,  316  E.  7th  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Prcela,  John,  13500  Detroit  Ave.,  Lakewood,  O 

Preble,  Howard  B.,  Choate  Sch.,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 

Prendergast,  Jerome  C.,  1206  Loras  Blvd.,  Du¬ 
buque,  la. 

Prentiss,  Leora  E.,  Rt.  2,  Waterville,  Me. 

Presel,  Rose,  89  Elmgrove  Ave.,  Providence  6,  R.  I. 

Presta,  Peter  S.,  S.F.St.  Coll.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Presto,  Adolphe,  Curtis  H.  S.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Preston,  Ethel,  223  N.  5.  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Prévost,  John  C.,  3331  Pasadena  Ave.,  Detroit  38. 
Mich. 

Prévôt,  Araxi,  46  Salem  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Prévôt,  Corinne,  825  W.  187  St.,  New  York  33, 
N.  Y. 

Prezioso,  Carmen  M.,  High  S.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Price,  Blanche  A.,  Mass  Porter’s  School,  Farming- 
ton,  Conn. 

Price,  Dorothy,  Box  363,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 

Price,  Erwin  H.,  Box  554,  State  Coll.,  Miss. 

Price,  Robert  H.,  U.  of  Colo.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Prince,  James  Roy,  Millsaps  Coll.,  Jackson  10,  Miss 

Prins,  Marguerite,  82  W.  12  St.,  Holland,  Mich. 

Procious,  Sara  Ellen,  419  Sterling  Ct.,  Madison 
Wise. 


T roctor,  Mrs.  John,  27  Brookhaven  Dr.,  Ludlow 
Mass. 

Pronger,  Lester  j.,  127  Mt.  Auburn  St.,  Cambridge 
Mass. 

Pryle,  Ann  Marie,  Bethlehem  Cent.  J.H.S.,  Del- 
mar,  N.  Y. 

Pryse,  Rosa  M.,  Bessie  Tift  Coll.,  Forsyth,  Ga. 

Pucciani,  O.  F.,  U.C.L.A.,  Los  Angeles  24,  Cal. 

Fhccxabelli,  Donato  D.,  Mem.  H.  S.,  Amity  ville, 

Pulleyn,  John  W.,  U.  o  Minn.,  Minneapolis  14, 
Minn. 

Pullïam,  Roanne  R.,  64  Inner  Drive,  St.  Paul  16 
Minn. 


Pulling,  Ann  D.,  Moravian  Sem.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Putnam,  Eliot  T.,  Noble  &  Greenough  Sch.,  Ded¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

Pyle  Theodore  H„  110  W.  30th  St.,  Wilmington  218, 


^YnNÆjü’  ®ert^e  M.,  5701  Roland  Ave.,  Baltimore 
10,  Md. 

Quenet,  Suzanne,  Ashley  Hall,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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Quesenbery,  Virginia,  Central  H.  S.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Quinche,  Othon,  Woodmere  Acad.,  Woodmere, 
N.  Y. 

Quinlan,  Marion  L.,  104  E.  37th  St.,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y. 

Quinn,  Richard  M.,  1160  Buffalo  Rd.,  Rochester  11, 
N.  Y. 

Quihion,  Irene  Tardiff,  1  Walnut,  Skowhegan,  Me. 


Rabe,  Elizabeth  V.,  625  Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Rader,  Arlene,  15  Bowser  Rd.,  New  Brunswick, 

N.  J. 

Radtke,  F.  A.,  411  Benton,  The  Dalles,  Ore. 
Raffanel,  Albert  U.,  U.  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables, 
Fla. 

Ragner,  Jeanne  M.,  French  House,  Oberlin,  O. 
Raible,  Rev.  Daniel,  Brunnerdale  Sem.,  Canton, 

O. 

Raines,  Ada,  306  S.  Bellevue,  Memphis  4,  Tenn. 
Rains,  Ruth  R.,  U.  of  Ill.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Rainville,  Lucien  J.,  420  13th  St.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Rak,  Eleanor  M.,  416  E.  77th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ramage,  Bernice  D.,  12  Ventura,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Ramey,  Marie  L.  D.,  Box  128,  Dupo,  Ill. 

Ramsey,  Andrew  R.,  3853  Byram  Ave.,  Indiana¬ 
polis  8,  Ind. 

Ramsey,  Warren,  1500  Arch  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Randall,  Earl  Stanley,  211  De  Hart  St.,  W.  Lafa¬ 
yette,  Ind. 

Randall,  George  B.,  Poly.  Inst.,  Calvert  at  North 
Ave.,  Balto.  18,  Md. 

Raney,  Elizabeth,  304  Pittsboro,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Raphael,  Bernard  F.,  Booker  T.  Washington  H.  S., 
New  Orleans  13,  La. 

Raska,  Olga,  400  E.  Mt.  Airy  Ave.,  Phila.  19,  Pa. 
Rassias,  John,  U.  of  Bridgeport,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Ratebmanis,  J.,  S.U.I.,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Rath,  George,  St.  Tea.  Coll.,  Peru,  Neb. 

Ratiu,  B.,  Immaculate  Heart  Coll.,  Los  Angeles  27, 
Cal. 

Ratté,  Elizabeth,  233  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 
Rattner,  Henriette  J.,  50  E.  10th  St.,  New  York  3, 

N.  Y. 

Rausch,  Marian  T.,  1019  Falls  Ave.,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 

O. 

Raviol,  Madeleine,  159  Smith,  Cranston,  R.  I. 
Raymond,  Agnes  G.,  229  Gano,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Raymond,  Frances,  H.  S.,  Rumson,  N.  J. 
Reardon,  Corinne  T.,  805  Prince,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Reber,  Willette,  Ferry  Hall  H.  S.,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 
Reboussin,  Marcel  A.,  Wm.  &  Mary  Coll.,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Va. 

Redewill,  Hazel  B.,  1115  W.  Latham,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Redman,  Harry,  Jr.,  Box  5352,  University,  Ala. 
Redmond,  Alta,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Columbus,  Ind. 

Reed,  Cordelia,  1201  W.  Oregon,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Reed,  Forest  Emerson,  705  N.  Wayne,  N.  Man¬ 
chester,  Ind. 

Reed,  Verna  M.,  17  S  11th,  Easton,  Pa. 

Rees,  Elinor,  San  Gabriel  H.  S.,  Arcadia,  Cal. 
Reeser,  Mrs.  George  C.,  Rodney  Court  Apts.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

Regar,  Sarah,  1329  Jefferson  St.  N.  W.,  Washington 

Reichert,  Marilyn  E.,  High  Sch.,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 
Reid,  Charles,  272  Boulevard,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 
Reid,  Lucile,  Central  H.  S.,  Madison  5,  Wis. 

Reiss,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  5  Marshall  Ct.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mien. 
Reitz,  W.  A.,  5100Edgemore  Lane,  Bethesda  14,  Md. 
Rejlek,  Mary  V.,  10702  Holman  Ave-,  Los  Angeles 
24,  Cal.  ,  „„ 

Rékasi,  Joseph  S.,  Fordham  U.,  New  York  63, 
NY.  x  . 

Renaud,  Armand  A.,  137  Centennial  Hall,  North¬ 
western  U.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Renaud,  Madeleine,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston, 
Ill. 

Renfrew,  Esther,  4651  Rockwood  Ave.,  Indianapo¬ 
lis  8,  Ind. 

Renfroe,  Walter  J.  Jr.,  U.  S.  M.  A.,  West  Point, 
N.  Y. 


R^nkenberger,  B.  A.,  44  Fairview  Ave.,  Athens, 

Renner,  Elizabeth,  H.  S.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Rentfro,  Mabel,  220  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Moscow,  Ida. 

Repetto,  Arlene,  2427  Hilgard,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Restaino,  Rose,  151-09  84  Drive,  Jamaica  2,  N.  Y. 

Resweber,  Earl  A.,  Wayne  State  U.,  Detroit  1, 
Mich. 

Reverchon,  Marie  Therese,  McGill  U.,  Montreal, 
Quebec 

Rew,  Cecil  L.,  245  N.  Prospect,  Bowling  Green,  O. 

Rex,  Walter  E.,  Brown  U.,  Providence  12,  R.  I. 

Rhodes,  Mary,  29  E.  Penn  St.,  Phila.  44,  Pa. 

Rhodes,  S.  A.,  C.C.N.Y.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Riblett,  Isabel,  Dupont  H.  S.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rice,  Howard  C.  Jr.,  Princeton  U.  Library,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Rice,  James  V.,  16  N.  May  Ave.,  Athens,  O. 

Rice,  Raymond  L.,  4838  W.  Belle  Plaine,  Chicago 
41,  Ill. 

Rice,  W.  N.  Jr.,  A.  &  T.  Coll,  of  N.  C.,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 


Rice,  Winthrop  H.,  Syracuse  U.,  Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

Richard,  Eleanore  G.,  No.  Penn  H.  S.,  Lansdale, 
Pa. 

Richard,  Helen,  F.  W.  Parker  Sch.,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 

Richard,  Oneil  J.,  La.  Poly.  Inst.,  Ruston,  La. 

Richard,  Yvette  R.,  222  So.  Normandie,  *5,  Los 
Angeles  4,  Cal. 

Richards,  A.  J.,  State  Coll.,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Richards,  Howell  H.,  1  Church,  Pine  Meadow, 
Conn. 

Richards,  Marguerite  L.,  N.  J.  Coll,  for  Women, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Richards,  Mildred  R.,  34  High,  N.  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Richardson,  Caroline  G.,  221  Hawthorne  Lane, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Richardson,  Mrs.  D.  B.,  715  Rockford,  Mt.  Airy, 
N.  C. 

Richardson,  Helen,  348  S.  20th  Ave.,  Hollywood, 
Fla. 

Richardson,  Robert  C.,  5114  N.  Charles,  Balto.  10, 
Md. 

Riché,  Oriole  Tucker,  R.D.  1,  Ossinino,  N.  Y. 

Richter,  Louis  Earl,  Ore.  St.  Coll.,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

Rickey,  H.  Wynn,  So.  Methodist  U.,  Dallas  5,  Tex. 

Ridge,  Irene  Gallecier,  812  Sherman,  Watertown, 
N.  Y. 

Ridgely,  Beverly  S.,  Brown  U.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Riegel,  Robert  M.,  610  N.  Buxton,  Indianola,  Iowa 

Rieman,  John,  H.  S.,  Everett,  Wash. 

Riffaterre,  Michel,  401  W.  118  St.,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y. 

Rigault,  André,  McGill  U.,  Montreal,  Quebec 

Rikkers,  Winifred,  Sr-Jr.  H.  S.,  La  Jolla,  Cal. 

Riley,  Joan  IC,  7840  79th  St.,  Glendale,  N.  Y. 

Riley,  Rosemary  T.,  H.  S.,  Bucksport,  Me. 

Ringgold,  Gordon  B.,  308  2nd  St.,  Williamsburg, 
Va. 

Rioux,  Robert,  Montana  St.  U.,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Ripley,  Rachel,  H.  S.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Risi,  Lydia,  22  Pomeworth,  Stoneham  80,  Mass. 

Ritchie,  Victor  W.,  75-19  182  St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Rivers,  W.  Napoleon,  D.  of  C.  Tea.  Coll.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Rivoire,  J.  A.,  Bucknell  U.,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Roach,  William,  U.  of  Penn.,  Phila.  4,  Pa. 

Robb,  James  W.,  Geo.  Washington  U.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  , 

Robbins,  Dorothy,  184  St.  &  Creston  Ave.,  Bronx 
68,  N.  Y. 

Roberts,  Alan,  Union  Coll.,  Schenectady  8,  N.  Y. 

Roberts,  Alfred  D.,  Ursinus  Coll.,  Collegeville,  Pa. 

Roberts,  Dorothy  F.,  5834  Stony  Island  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Roberts,  Evangeline,  Ark.  Poly.  Coll.,  Russellville, 

Ark. 

Roberts,  John  Griffith,  Randolph  Macon  Coll., 
Ashland,  Va. 

Roberts,  Katie,  H.  S.,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Roberts,  Kimberly  S.,  U.  of  Del.,  Newark,  Del. 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Owen  E.,  Mars  Hill  Coll.,  Mars  Hill, 


Roberts,  Phyllis,  Sta.  Tea.  Coll.,  Kearney,  Neb. 
Robertson,  Maiy  L.,  709  W.  24  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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Robertson,  Pauline  C.,  3905  Delmont  St.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

Robin,  Irene,  Surratsville  H.  S.,  Clinton,  Md. 

Robinove,  Muriel  Netzorg,  15154  Piedmont  Ave., 
Detroit  23,  Mich. 

Robinove,  Phyllis  S.,  344  W.  72  St.,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y. 

Robinson,  H.  L.,  Baylor  U.,  Waco,  Tex. 

Robinson,  Mary  Frances,  Box  6331  Reynolds 
Branch,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Robinson,  Primrose  Z.,  809  Green,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Robinson,  Samuel,  51-16  Van  Loon  St.,  Elmhurst 
73,  Queens,  N.  Y. 

Robinson,  Thekla  G.,  8120  Clyde  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Robitaille,  Henri,  St.  Louis  U.,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 

Roche,  Alphonse  V.,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston 

in. 

Roche,  Joanna  F.,  60  Park,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Rochedieu,  Charles  A.,  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Rodda,  Revelle  M.,  Hotel  Longeraie,  Lausanne, 
Switz. 

Rodgers,  Lorraine  A.,  422  Church,  Salinas,  Cal. 

Roedig,  Charles  F.,  727  E.  Colfax  Ave.,  South  Bend, 
Ind. 

Roeming,  Robert  F.,  U.  of  Wise.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Rogers,  Adrienne,  344  Fort  Wash.  Ave.,  New  York 
33,  N.  Y. 

Rogers,  Francis  M.,  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge  38, 
Mass. 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Hugh  H.,  Gauley  Bridge  H.  S.,  Glen 
Ferris,  W.  Va. 

Rogers,  Jacqueline,  U.  of  Chi.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers,  Leo  C.,  Cato-Meridian  Cen.  Sch.,  Cato, 
N.  Y. 

Rogers,  Percy  C.,  25  Main  St.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  U.  of  Wis.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Rogers,  Thomas  F.,  336  S.  Washington  St.,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind. 

Rohrer,  Wilsie  B.,  2712  Bradford  Dr.,  Toledo  14,  O. 

Rolli,  Mrs.  J.,  H.  S.,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

Romani,  Lawrence,  2511  Hearst  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Romay,  Angela  M.,  92  Pearson  Rd.,  W.  Somerville, 
Mass. 

Roncalez,  Georges,  Phillips  Exeter  Acad.,  Exeter, 
N.  H. 

Roney,  Rena,  527  Hill  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  21,  Pa. 

Ronsaville,  Virginia,  3942  Washington  St.,  Ken¬ 
sington,  Md. 

Roos,  Martha,  2832  Linwood  Rd.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Root,  Luella  C.,  H.  S.,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Rosamilia,  Jeannette,  1557  Summit  Ave.,  Hillside, 
N.  J. 

Rosen,  Mrs.  Henry,  H.  S.,  Abington,  Mass. 

Rosen,  Mollie,  Lincoln  H.  S.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rosenberg,  Finkle,  117  Liberty,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Rosenfield,  Leonora  C.,  3749  Chesapeake  St. 
N.  W.,  Washington  16,  D.  C. 

Ross,  A.  W.,  30  Imperial  Ave.,  Westport,  Conn. 

Ross,  Flora,  404  N.  Summit  Ave.,  Decatur,  Ill. 

Ross,  Grace,  13946  Marion,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ross,  Lillian  B.,  245  Sawyer,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Ross,  Maurice  M.,  Purdue  U.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Ross,  Oma,  Amity  Regional  H.S.,  Woodbridge, 
Conn. 

Rosselet,  Jeanne,  Goucher  Coll.,  Towson  4,  Md 

Rosselot,  E.  La  Velle,  Otterbein  Coll.,  Wester¬ 
ville,  O. 

Rossi,  P.  Carlo,  U.  of  S.  F.,  San  Francisco  17,  Cal. 

Rossi,  Theresa  M.,  H.  S.,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Rossi,  Vinio,  797  Crotona  Park  N.,  Bronx  60,  N.  Y. 

Rossmeisl,  Martha  E,,  11  East  Elm  Ave.,  Balto! 
6,  Md. 

Rostas,  Edith  S.,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll.,  S.  Hadley, 
Mass. 

Rothschild,  H.  Dorothy,  H.  S.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Rothschild,  Judith  M.,  5904  The  Alameda,  Balto. 
12,  Md. 

Roudebush,  Katherine,  219  S.  Main,  Middle- 
town,  O. 

Roudiez,  Leon  S.,  246  S.  Gill  St.,  State  Coll., 
Pa.  (Managing  Editor) 

Rouillabd,  Irene  C.,  5  Cochran  St.,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass. 


Roussel,  Florence,  Treedsmuir  H.  S.,  Cloverdale, 

s  c 

Roussey,  Robert  L.,  517  S.  7th  St.,  Vandalia,  Ill. 
Rowbotham,  Lilian  Margaret,  102  Conn  Terr., 
Lexington  36,  Ky. 

Rowe,  Charles  Gilbert.  928  Prescott,  Kerrville,  Tex. 
Rowe,  Edith  T.,  2442  Dale  Ave.,  Columbus  9,  O. 
Rowland,  Mary  Z.,  1118  St.  Paul  St.,  Balto.  2,  Md. 
Roy,  Esther  M.,  907  Armory  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Roy,  Francis  A.,  U.  of  Ariz.,  Tuscon,  Ariz. 

Roy,  Kathleen  M.,  51  Cunningham  St.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Roy,  Rita  Irene,  42  Morton,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Roy,  Rosina,  2220  Harvard  Ct.,  RFD  2,  Orchard 
Lake,  Mich. 

Rube,  Stella,  Jr.  H.  S.,  N.  Babylon,  N.  Y. 

Rubin,  Beatrice  W.,  810  Hunts  Point  Ave.,  Bronx 
59,  N.  Y. 

Rubinow,  Lt.  (JG.)  Marguerite  S.,  310  W.  99  St., 
USNR,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Ruff,  Edgar  Thomas,  Tex.  West.  Coll.,  El  Paso, 
Tex. 

Ruland,  Harold  L.,  Union  H.  S.,  Union,  N.  J. 
Rull,  Ruth  S.,  Wilson  H.  S.,  Beckley,  W.  Va. 
Rulofson,  Edith,  136  Prospect  Ave.,  Shelton,  Conn. 
Rumley,  Ruby,  306  Grove  Park  Ave.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Rusack,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  204  Grandview  Ave.,  Catskill, 
N.  Y. 

Russ,  Miss  C.  L.,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Russ,  Helen,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

Russell,  Cecelia,  900  Douglas  St.,  Fayetteville, 
Ark. 

Russell,  Florence,  1402  E.  75  St.,  Seattle  5,  Wash. 
Russell,  Florence  M.,  96  Robbins  Rd.,  Watertown, 
Mass. 

Russo,  Dorothy  Ann,  H.  S.,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 
Russo,  Joseph  A.,  5608  Merriewood  Dr.,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

Ruszkowski,  Irene,  H.  S.,  Negaunee,  Mich. 

Ruyle,  Mabel,  716  W.  Douglas,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 
Ryan,  Barbara,  Jr.  H.  S.,  Oceanside,  N.  Y. 

Ryan,  Kathleen,  Classen  Jr. -Sr.  H.  S.,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Ryan,  Lee  W.,  Hampden-Sydney,  Va. 

Ryan,  Patrick  J.,  Weston  Coll.,  Weston  93,  Mass. 
Ryan,  William  P.,  226-C  Harrison  St.,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Ryba,  Therese  342  Burke  Dr.,  Buffalo  15,  N.  Y. 
Ryder,  Sarah  A.,  3  Echo  Lane,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Ryland,  Hobart,  U.  of  Ky.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Sabaton,  Odette,  94  rue  Broca,  Paris  13,  France 
Sabbeth,  Morris,  324  Bay  14th  St.,  Brooklyn  14, 
N.  Y. 

Sabin,  Martin,  High  S.,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

Sackrin,  Gene,  H.  S.,  West  Islip,  N.  Y. 

Sage,  William  D.,  316  Oakhill,  E.  Lansing,  Mich. 
Sainati,  Edward,  Phillips  Exeter  Acad.,  Exeter, 
N.  H. 

Saindon,  Ambrose,  Proctor  Acad.,  Andover,  N.  H. 
St.  Aubyn,  Frederic  C.,  Apt.  K-4,  Beverly  Rd., 
Newark,  Del. 

Saintonge,  Paul,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll.,  So.  Hadley, 
Mass. 

Sais8elin,  Remy,  W.  Reserve  U.,  Cleveland  6,  O. 
Salembier,  Henry  L.  G.,  630  9th  St.,  W.  Hemp¬ 
stead,  N.  Y. 

Salisbury,  Eunice  M.,  Broad  Park  Lodge,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Salois,  Béatrice  M.,  16  Garden  St.,  Medford,  Mass. 
Salomon,  Roslyn  S.,  505  W.  End  Ave.,  New  York 
24,  N.  Y. 

Salter,  Mrs.  Wm.  T.,  178  Cold  Spring  St.,  New 
Haven  11,  Conn. 

Saltzman,  Lucille,  Box  193,  Gueydan,  La. 

Salvan,  Albert,  23  Woodbury  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Salvan,  Jacques,  680  Merric,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 
Sampon,  Victor  J.,  15361  N.  21  St.,  Milwaukee  5, 
Wise. 

Sanders,  Martha  P.,  1902  Bell  Ave.,  Denton,  Tex. 
Sanders,  Stella,  220  W.  Apache,  Norman,  Okla. 
Sandomihsky,  L.  Natalie,  820  Bayberry  Lane, 
Orange,  Conn. 
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Sandrat,  Danielle,  Convent  of  Sacred  Heart,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Santosuosso,  Joanne,  527  Main  St.,  Medford  55, 
Mass. 

Santosuosso,  John  J.,  5  Metcalf  Ct.,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Mass. 

Sareil,  Jean,  172  W  79,  New  York  24,  N.  Y. 

Sarquib,  Miss  N.  H.,  140  E.  95  St.,  New  York  28, 
N.  Y. 

Sab,  Louis,  475  W.  186  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sassard,  Virginia,  38  Central  Park  S.,  New  York 
19,  N.  Y. 

Satterlee,  Rebecca  E.,  325  State  St.,  North  Ha¬ 
ven,  Conn. 

Satterwhite,  Mrs.  Mac  C.,  Rt.  5,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Saul,  Marthe,  3217  Reservoir  Rd.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Saunders,  Marjorie  A.,  Township  H.S.,  Evanston, 

Sauté,  Alfred  E.,  21  Broome  St.,  Providence  5,  R.  I. 

Savage,  George  I.,  Albany  Acad.,  Albany  8,  N.  Y. 

Savels,  John  H.,  260  Engle  St.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Savignon,  Gabriel,  So.  Ill.  U.,  Carbondale,  Ill. 

Sawter,  Louise,  69  Court  St.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Saxe,  Nathaniel  E.,  Washburn  U.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Sayre,  George  M.,  Box  625,  N.  M.  Mil.  Ins.,  Ros¬ 
well,  N.  M. 

Scammon,  Jean,  1224  Mississippi,  Lawrence,  Ks. 

Scanlon,  Helen  O.,  41334  Highland  Ave.,  E.  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Scarpinato,  A.  Lucy,  2957  Ave.  X,  Brooklyn  35, 
N.  Y. 

Schabacker,  Ruth,  11  Waldron  Ave.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Schaefer,  Constance,  8606  35  Ave.,  Flushing  72, 
N.  Y. 

Schaefer,  Josef,  St.  Teachers  Coll.,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa 

Schaffer,  Aaron,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Schairer,  Claire,  62)4  Dietz  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Schaller,  Harry  N.,  720  Frank  Blvd.,  Akron,  O. 

Schaller,  Martha  K.,  1629  Waller  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  17,  Cal. 

Schardt,  Elizabeth,  Tenn.  St.  Coll.,  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 

Scheiber,  Gladys,  Marshal  J.H.S.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Schenfeld,  Sylvia,  4532  No.  11  St.,  Philadelphia 
40,  Pa. 

Schenker,  Elsie  A.,  West  Haven  H.S.,  West  Haven 
16,  Conn. 

Scherer,  George  A.,  U.  of  Colo.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Schier,  Donald  S.,  Carleton  C.,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Schiffner,  R.  C.,  Gonzaga  U.,  Spokane  11,  Wash. 

Schirmer,  Muriele,  State  Coll.,  Milwaukee  11,  Wise. 

Schizzano,  Adrienne,  Villa  Cabrini  Acad.,  N.  Hol¬ 
lywood,  Cal. 

Schmidt,  Henri  O.,  Colby  Coll.,  Waterville,  Me. 

Schmied,  Otto  K.,  1317  Windemere  Ave.,  Balti¬ 
more  18,  Md. 

Schneider,  Sonia,  1105  Univ.  Ave.,  Madison  6, 
Wise. 

Schnepf,  Mme.  C.,  4615  Lindell,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo. 

Schonthal,  Aviva  H.,  817  West  End  Ave.,  New 
York  15,  N.  Y. 

Schoonmaker,  Edith,  22  William  St.,  Ansonia, 
Conn. 

Schramm,  Charlotte  A.,  605  Rosedale  St.,  Baltimore 
16,  Md. 

Schreiner,  Martha,  N.  Ill.  St.  Tea.  Coll.,  DeKalb, 
Ill. 

Schuler,  Georgette  R.,  St.  Coll,  of  Washington, 
Pullman,  Washington 

Schultz,  Richard  L.,  5550  Netherland  Ave.,  New 
York  71,  N.  Y.  .  TT, 

Schumann,  Harriet  L.,  350  Oakdale,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 

Schütz,  A.  H.,  Ohio  St.  Univ.,  Columbus  10,  O. 

Schwartz,  Leon,  Jr.  Coll.,  Virginia,  Minn. 

Schwartz,  Lynn,  U.  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Scott,  Alma.  M.,  21376  W.  Outer  Dr.,  Dearborn  8, 
Mich. 

Scott,  Elizabeth,  490  E.  Main  St.,  Northport,  N.  Y. 

Scott,  Susan,  45  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Scottron,  Edith,  Box  102,  Hiram,  O. 

Seagrave,  Maryalice,  350  Warwick  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


Sears,  Henry  F.,  Buxton  Sch.,  Williamstown, 
Mass. 

Sebrée-Collins,  Georgette,  1944  Ford  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  29,  N.  Y. 

Secor,  Walter  T.,  Denison  U.,  Granville,  O.  (Re¬ 
gional  Representative) 

Sedlak,  Mary  T.,  High  S.,  Sea  Cliff,  N.  Y. 

Seeber,  Edward,  Ind.  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Seewoster,  Marian,  5917  Enright  Ave.,  St.  Louis 
12,  Mo. 

Seginac,  Alice,  Charles-Brush  H.S.,  Cleveland 
24,  O. 

Seibert,  Louise,  4410  Marble  Hall  Rd.,  Baltimore 
18,  Md. 

Seiver,  George  O.,  301  College  Hall,  U.  of  Pa., 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Seligman,  Otto  D.,  47th  and  Univ.  Way,  Seattle  5, 
Washington 

Sells,  Arthur  L.,  Campus  Club,  Ind.  U.,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind. 

Selmer,  Dorothy,  8835  Elmhurst  Ave.,  Elmhurst 
73,  N.  Y. 

Selvi,  Arthur  M.,  Teachers  Coll.,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

Sérafon,  Amélie,  1828  E.  Newberry  Blvd.,  Mil¬ 
waukee  11,  Wise. 

Serfass,  Mahlon,  H.S.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Serroca,  Mary  R.,  148  W.  Wayne  Ave.,  Wayne,  Pa. 

Seward,  Evelyn  C.,  632  Lafayette  Ave.,  Columbus, 
Ind. 

Seward,  Robert  D.,  Bates  Coll.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Sewell,  Mrs.  Frank,  Agnes  Scott  Coll.,  Decatur, 
Ga. 

Seybolt,  Lewis  Arnold,  Free  Acad.,  Norwich, 
Conn. 

Shadbolt,  Delia,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

Shaffer,  Elizabeth,  Pfeiffer  Jr.  Col.,  Misenheimer, 
N.  C. 

Shaklee,  Mrs.  A.,  5465  Cabanne  Ave.,  St.  Louis 
12,  Mo. 

Shane,  Helen  Lacy,  Peabody  Dem.  Sch.,  Nash¬ 
ville  4,  Tenn. 

Shane,  M.  L.,  Peabody  Coll.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Shanks,  Laura  E.,  848  N.  Drive,  Winnipeg  9,  Man. 

Sharp,  Arthur  N.,  Avon  Old  Farms,  Avon,  Conn. 

Sharpe,  Josephine,  15  Lee  Ave.,  Clayton  5,  Mo. 

Shartle,  Helen  H.,  59  Warren  PI.,  Ridgwood,  N.J. 

Shaub,  Margaret  P.,  1239  NE  109th  Ave.,  Portland 
16,  Ore. 

Shaver,  Elmo  E.,  4215  Livingston  Dr.,  Long  Beach 
3,  Cal. 

Shaver,  Ruth,  1009  Guilford  Ave.,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Shaw,  Bernard,  64  Jefferson  Ave.,  Valois,  Quebec 

Shaw,  Edward  T.,  N.  Y.  Coll,  for  Teachers,  Albany 
3,  N.  Y. 

Shea,  Dorothy  C.,  29  Brook  St.,  Port  Henry,  N.  Y. 

Shealy,  Cyrus  L.,  Jr.,  1218  S.  McDuffie  St.,  Ander¬ 
son,  S.  C. 

Shearman,  Helen,  2125  S.  St.  N.  W.,  Washington 
8,  D.  C. 

Sheehy,  Richard  J.,  Siena  Coll.,  Loudonville,  N.  Y. 

Shelton,  Fred.  V.,  Rice  Inst.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Shepherd,  J.  L.,  4608  Cedar  Mt.  Drive,  Waco,  Tex, 

Sheppard,  Florence,  458  Bath  Ave.,  Long  Branch, 
N.  J. 

Sherman,  Myrtle  M.,  H.S.,  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me. 

Sherretz,  Lucy,  2721  Manoa  Rd.,  Honolulu  14, 
T.  H. 

Sherrod,  Marie,  2509  La  Salle  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Sherrod,  Mildred,  1206  Fourth  &  Hardin,  Arka- 
delphia,  Ark. 

Shields,  Ann  B.,  H.S.,  Wayland,  Mass. 

Shirey,  Mary  M.,  1515  Lee  St.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Shochat,  George,  Hoover  H.S.,  Glendale  2,  Cal. 

Shoemaker,  Richard  D.,  Reynolds  Sta.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Shoobs,  Bertha,  430  Ocean  Pkwy.,  Brooklyn  18, 
N.  Y. 

Shores,  Loren  W.,  167  Boulevard,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Shuford,  Adelaide,  265  5th  Ave.  N.  E.,  Hickory, 
N.  C. 

Shumard,  Ruth  W.,  Lindbergh  Rd.,  Hopewell,  N.J. 

Shutler,  Kathleen,  664  Cleveland  Rd.,  Ravenna,  O. 

Shutts,  Florence,  H.  S.,  Danville,  Ill. 
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Sicot,  Odette,  Beard  Sch.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Sicre,  Annette,  114  S.  Loomis  St.,  Naperville,  Ill. 

Siegel,  Edythe,  312  N.  Morrison,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Siegel,  LaNelle,  1927  Circle  Ct.,  Chicago  Hgts.,  Ill. 

Siegel,  Paul,  102-50  62  St.,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Silber,  Gordon  R.,  Union  Coll.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  (Regional  Representative) 

Silver,  Isidore,  U.  of  Conn.,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Silver,  Maurice,  3957  Gouverneur  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Silvern  ail,  Alma  D.,  2015  Underwood  Ave.,  Wau¬ 
watosa,  Wis. 

Simmonds,  Donald,  Sherwood  Central  Sch.,  Au¬ 
rora,  N.  Y. 

Simmons,  Mrs.  William,  Parsons  Coll.,  Fairfield,  la. 

Simpson,  David  R.  L.,  Kiskiminetas  Spgs.  Sch., 
Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Simpson,  Hayward,  1413  Primrose  Ave.,  Hunting- 
ton,  W.  Va. 

Simpson,  Jeanette  L.,  Jr.  H.  S.,  Locust  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Simpson,  Lurline  V.,  U.  of  Wash.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Siracuse,  Aloysius  G.,  OFM,  Siena  Coll.,  Louden- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Sirevaag,  John,  Grand  View  Coll.,  Des  Moines 
16,  la. 

Sisson,  Philip  R.,  415  W.  115  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Agnes  Claire,  425  Salisbury,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Sister  Agnes  Marie  Smith,  Brescia  Coll.,  Owens¬ 
boro,  Ky. 

Sister  Agnes  Patricia,  Nazareth  Coll.,  Rochester 
10,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Agnes  Thérèse,  St.  Margaret’s  Convent, 
Dorchester  25,  Mass. 

Sister  Aline  Marie,  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  49,  Cal. 

Sister  Angela  Bisol,  Venerini  Acad.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Sister  Ann  Cecile,  Lourdes  Acad.,  Cleveland 
13,  O. 

Sister  Ann  Roberts,  St.  Mary’s  Acad.,  Hudson, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Anna  Louise,  OP,  456  Belmont,  Watertown 
72,  Mass. 

Sister  Anne  Louise,  1140  S.  Clinton  St.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Sister  Anne  Marie,  262  Loring  Ave.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Sister  Anne  Miriam,  175  Somerset,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 

Sister  Charles  Ellen,  3500  13  Mile  Rd.,  Royal 
Oak,  Mich. 

Sister  Charles  Emilie,  FSE.,  St.  Anne’s  Acad., 
Swanton,  Vt. 

Sister  Clare  Eileen  Craddock,  Incarnate  Word 
Coll.,  San  Antonio  9,  Tex. 

Sister,  Clarisse  Marie,  Holy  Names  Coll.,  Spo¬ 
kane  2,  Wash. 

Sister  Constance  Marie,  Coll,  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
Convent  Sta.,  N.  J. 

Sister  Dentse,  St.  Mary’s  Acad.,  Los  Angeles  43, 
Cal. 

Sister  Dolores  Maria,  Fontbonne  Hall,  9901 
Shore  Rd.,  Brooklyn  9,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Dorothy  Marie,  RSM.,  103rd  &  Central 
Pk.,  Chicago  45,  Ill. 

Sister  Edwarda,  12  Church,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Eileen  Marie,  5401  Old  York  Rd.,  Phila. 
41,  Pa. 

Sister  Eileen  Miriam,  SCN.,  Acad,  of  Our  Lady 
of  Nazareth,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Sister  Eleonore  Julie,  W.  Phila.  Cath.  H.  S., 
Phila.,  Pa. 

Sister  Ellen  Marie,  Inst,  of  Notre  Dame,  Balto. 
2,  Md. 

Sister  Ellen  Marie,  13  Webster  Ave.,  Somerville, 
Mass. 

Sister  Eloise  Therese,  Mount  St.  Mary’s  Coll., 
Los  Angeles  24,  Cal. 

Sister  Frances  Bernardin,  SND.,  19  Pope,  Prov¬ 
idence,  R.  I. 

Sister  Frances  Dolores,  697  Carroll  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  15,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Françoise  d’Assise,  Acad.  Marie  Assumpta, 
Petersham,  Mass. 


Sister  Georgianna,  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods  Coll., 
St.  Mary  of  the  Woods,  Ind. 

Sister  Gertrude,  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods  Coll., 
St.  Mary  of  the  Woods,  Ind. 

Sister  Gertrude  du  Sacré  Coeur,  Notre  Dame 
H.  S.,  Rose  Valley,  Pa. 

Sister  Gertrude  Marie,  Mater  Misericordiae 
Acad.,  Merion,  Pa. 

Sister  Helen  Certrude,  144  High,  Newburyport, 
Mass. 

Sister  Helen  Patricia,  Trinity  Prep.  Sch.,  II- 
chester,  Md. 

Sister  James  Aloysius,  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake 
Coll.,  San  Antonio  7,  Tex. 

Soeur  Je anne-d  e-Reims,  85  Boisvert  St.,  Lowell, 
Mass. 

Sister  Jeremy,  Derham  Hall  H.  S.,  St.  Paul  1, 
Minn. 

Sister  Jerome,  2800  N.  Charles  St.,  Balto.  18,  Md. 

Sister  Joan  Bernadette,  1520  E.  13  St.,  Brooklyn 
30,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Joannes  Hughes,  C.S.A.,  14808  Lake  Ave., 
Lakewood  7,  O. 

Sister  John  Augustine,  OP.,  450  Townsend  Ave., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Sister  Josephine  Colette,  Rose  Hawthorne  Sch., 
Concord,  Mass. 

Sister  Julie,  SND.,  Emmanuel  Coll.,  400  Fenway, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Sister  Leo  Joseph,  15  Seneca,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Leo  Marie,  OP.,  Cath.  Central  Convent, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Sister  Louis  Philippe,  Acad,  of  the  Holy  Angels, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Sister  Lucie  Madeleine  FSE.,  72  Church,  Put¬ 
nam,  Conn. 

Sister  Lucy,  SND.,  Coll,  of  Notre  Dame,  Belmont, 
Cal. 

Sister  M.  Adele  Francis,  OSF.,  Towson  Cath. 
H.  S.,  Towson,  Md. 

Sister  M.  Alberta  Savoie,  Marymount  Coll., 
Salina,  Kans. 

Sister  M.  Albertina,  McDonnell  H.S.,  Brooklyn 
25,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Amabilis,  CSC.,  St.  Anthony  H.  S., 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Sister  M.  Amadeus,  Convent  of  the  Nativity, 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Amelia,  OP.,  Coll,  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Springs,  Columbus  3,  0. 

Sister  M.  Angela,  St.  Mary’s  Sem.,  Buffalo  2, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Angelita,  SSND.,  731  Liberty,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Wis. 

Sister  M.  Aniceta,  Coll,  of  St.  Francis,  Joliet,  Ill. 

Sister  M.  Anita,  St.  Bernard’s  H.S.,  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Sister  M.  Ann  Juliana,  OSM.,  Our  Lady  of  Sor¬ 
rows  H.  S.,  Ladysmith,  Wis. 

Sister  M.  Berenice,  Bishop  Noll  H.S.,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Ind. 

Sister  M.  Celestine,  OSF.,  Mt.  Alvernia  Acad., 
Chestnut  Hill  67,  Mass. 

Sister  M.  Charitas,  Sacred  Heart  Acad.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Sister  M.  Chrysostom,  IHM.,  Marygrove  Coll., 
Detroit  21,  Mich. 

Sister  M.  Clare  Xavier,  St.  Matthew’s  H.S., 
Conshohoken,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  de  Lourdes,  Marion  Coll.,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. 

Sister  M.  Denise,  Holy  Family  Coll.,  Rt..  1,  Mani¬ 
towoc,  Wis. 

Sister  M.  Dionysia,  Notre  Dame  Coll.,  Balto.  10, 
Md. 

Sister  M.  Dulcidia,  Notre  Dame  of  Md.,  Balto.  10, 
Md. 

Sister  M.  Edwards,  St.  Mary’s  Acad.,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Elizabeth  Thomas,  OP.,  Mt.  St.  Dom¬ 
inic  Acad.,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Félicitas,  Mary  Immaculate  Acad., 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

Sister  M.  Florita,  44  E.  68  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y, 
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S MSTZB  M.  Fra sczsca,  sacred  Heart  Acad.,  Buf¬ 
falo  26  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Fbaxcis  Oecu,  H.3.  of  Our  Lady, 
Newton  58,  Haas. 

,3 xetee  11.  Fbaxcis  Xavier,  Sacred  Heart  H.  S., 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Slsteb  M.  Gemma,  5515  Frankün  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
28,  CaL 

bistre  M.  George,  0P-,  Roeary  CoIL,  River  Forest, 

Ill. 

8i*tze  M.  Gerlaxda,  OSF.,  1123  Church,  Glenview, 

in. 

Sister  M.  Gbegobla,  St.  Mary’s  H.  8-,  Worcester 

4,  Ma». 

Suttee  M.  Hilaire,  Holy  Family  Acad.,  Chicago 

22,  in. 

S zsTEE  M.  Hilary,  St.  Michael’s  Convent,  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt. 

Bistre  M.  Hubebta,  OP.,  Cath.  Cent.  H.S.,  Mus¬ 
kegon,  Mich. 

Sift  tee  M.  Imelda,  Sacred  Heart  Acad.,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Sjstzb  M.  Jac«uelixz,  OP.,  Cathedra!  Convent, 
Steubenville,  O. 

Sister  M.  James  Cecilia,  St.  Mary’s  Convent, 
Paæaic,  X.  J. 

S  1ST  EE  M.  Jzaxxixe,  SSXD.,  St.  Mary’s  Acad., 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 

SiftTEE  M.  Jeeomz,  OSB.,  Donnelly  Cot!.,  Kansas 
City,  Kana. 

Sjbtee  M.  Loris.  378  E.  151  St.,  New  York  55,  X.  Y. 

SiftTEE  M.  Lucia,  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  .Acad.,  X.  Plain- 

field,  X.  J. 

SiftTEE  M.  Lucia,  OSJ.,  52  Grove  St.,  Amsterdam, 
X.  Y. 

SiftTEE  M.  Madeleixe,  Crauline  CoIL,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

SiftTEE  M.  Mabgabette,  SSXD.,  100  Linden  Ave., 
Irvington  11,  X.  J. 

Sistee  M.  Maeia.vo,  OP.,  Edgewood  H.  S-,  Madi¬ 
son  5,  Wis. 

SiftTEE  M.  Matthew,  620  Olive  Ave.,  Long  Beach  12, 
Cal. 

SiftTEE  M.  Meoaede,  SSXD.,  707  W.  Messner  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Sistee  M.  Michaelez.v,  OP.,  Caldwell  CoU.,  Cald¬ 
well,  X.  J. 

SiftTEE  M.  Micbaelita,  1218  Ave.  O,  Brooklyn  30, 
X.  Y. 

Sibtee  M.  Xatalie,  Ureuline  C-,  Cleveland  6,  O. 

SiftTEE  M.  Xobbzbt,  OSB.,  St.  Scholaatica  Acad., 
Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

Sistee  M.  Xobbebt,  5467  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  15,  HI. 

Sistee  M.  Xoebebt,  OP.,  7214  St.  Charles  Ave., 
New  Orleans  18,  La. 

SiftTEE  M.  Patbicia,  3430  Rocky  River  Dr.,  Cleve¬ 
land  11,  O. 

SiftTEE  M.  Pate  ice,  RSM.,  Mt.  Mercy  CoIL,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  13,  Pa. 

Sistee  M.  Paulette,  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Cortland, 

y 

Sistee  M.  Peteo .villa,  OP.,  Barry  CoIL,  Miami 
38,  Fla.  ,  „  „  „ 

Sistee  M.  Rafael,  OP.,  1618  Monroe  St..  X.  W.. 
Washington  10,  D.  C-  . 

SiftTEE  M.  Eemjgia,  OP.,  1200  Park  Ave.,  Racine, 
Wis 

Sistee  M.  Rzxé-Goupil,  Ste.  Anne  Acad.,  Marl¬ 
boro,  Mass. 

Sistee  M.  Rita  Thomas,  Lacordaire  Sch.,  upper 
Montclair,  X.  J.  _ 

SiftTEE  M.  Rose  Axgela,  2800  Edison  Hghwy., 
Balto.  13,  Md. 

Sistee  M.  St.  Fbaxcis,  Regis  Col 1-  Weston  63,  Mass. 

Slsteb  M.  St.  Ieene,  BVM.,  8363  Shendan  Rd., 
Chicago  40,  Ill- 

Sistee  M.  St.  Rêvé,  St.  Anne’s  H.S.,  Lawrence, 

Sistee"  M.  Sebexa,  OSF.,  St.  Mary’s  Acad.,  Mil¬ 
waukee  7,  Wis.  _ _  _  _ 

Sister  M.  Sibylla,  Viterbo  CoU.,  La  Croese,  W13. 

Sistee  M.  Tiessa,  Alvemo  CoU.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SiftTEE  M.  Véxaed,  St.  Patrick’s  Convent,  Catskdl, 
X.  Y. 


Sistee  M.  Yeboa  Claee,  Archb.  Cushing  CoIL. 
Brookline  46,  Mass. 

Sistee  M.  Xavies  Thérèse,  CSC.,  1115  Pearl, 
Anderson,  Ind. 

SiftTEE  Maegaeet  Célixz,  Archb.  Williams  H.  S., 
Braintree,  Mass. 

Sistee  Maegaeet  Euchaela,  St.  Mary’s  H.S.. 
Rutherford,  X.  J. 

Sistee  Maegaeet  Flixtox,  St.  Joseph’s  CoU., 
Emmitaburg,  Md. 

SiftTEE  Maegaeet  Joseph  a,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S-, 
Beverly,  Mass. 

SiftTEE  Maegaeet  Laubzxz.  CSJ.,  St.  John’s 
Cath.  Acad.,  Syracuse,  X.  Ÿ. 

Sistee  Maegaeet  Thérèse,  Trinity  CoU.,  Wash¬ 
ington  17,  D.  C. 

Sistee  Maegaeet  of  the  Sacbeh  [Heart,  D ’You¬ 
ville  CoU.,  Buffalo  1,  X.  Y. 

Sistee  Maegaeet  Thomas,  Providence  H.  S-, 
Chicago  24,  I1L 

Sistee  Marguerite  Maet,  SXD.,  Xotre  Dame 
Acad-,  T yngBrx.ro,  Maw. 

Sistee  Maeia  Emeeic,  St.  Dominic’s  H.  S-,  Oyster 
Bay,  X.  Y. 

Slstee  Maeia  Lzoxa,  York  Cath.  H.  S.,  York,  Pa. 

SiftTEE  Maeia  Pateiuia,  CoU.  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent, 
Xew  York  71,  X.  Y. 

Slsteb  Maelax  Fbaxcm,  221  Court  St.,  Elizabeth  1, 
X.  J. 

SiftTEE  Mabiaxxa,  RSM,  CoIL  Misericordia,  Dal¬ 
las,  Pa. 

Sistee  Mabiaxxz,  OSH.,  Margaret  HaU  Sch., 
Versailles.  Ky. 

Sistee  Mabie-Abmaxd  be  la  Ckoix,  SSA.,  51 
Hamilton  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

SiftTEE  Maeiz  Aueea,  St.  Anthony  H.  8.,  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Minn. 

SiSTZE  Maeiz  Caemel,  SXD.,  116  Xorfolk,  Cam- 
I'U?i  -V  Mi--.. 

Sistee  Maeiz  Cél'ixe,  270  Bates  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

SiftTEE  Maeiz  Célixe,  Acad.,  Mt.  St.  Vincent, 
Tuxedo  Park,  X.  Y. 

SiftTEE  Marie  Cléhrxte,  Mary  erect  CoU.,  Daven¬ 
port,  la. 

Sistee  Mabie  Elisz  Blouix,  Seton  HiU  CoU., 
Greensburg,  Pa. 

Sistee  Maeiz  Esterez,  CSJ.,  St.  Joseph’s  Acad., 
St.  Paul  2,  Minn. 

SiftrzE  Maeiz  Eugextus,  St.  James  Sch.,  Man- 
viUe,  R.  I. 

SiftTEE  Maeie-Feaxcla,  25  Endicott,  Lynn,  Maw. 

SiftTEE  Mabie  GeBTEUDZ  DU  DlVIX-CoEUB,  A  Cad. 
Ste.  Anne,  Marlboro,  Maas. 

Sistee  Maeie  la  Rlixe,  Villa  Maria  Acad.,  Mal¬ 
vern,  Pa. 

SiftTEE  Marie  Louise,  Albert  us  Magnus  CoIL, 
Xew  Haven  11,  Conn. 

Sistee  Maeiz  Lucibie,  2214  Dorchester  Ave., 
Dorchester,  Maas. 

Sistee  Maeie  Magdalzx,  Rosary  CoU.,  River 
Forest,  HI. 

SiftTEE  Mabif.- Marcelle,  Holy  Name  H.  S., 
Worcester,  Maas. 

Sistee  Marie  Mabgabita,  Emmanuel  CoU.,  Boston 
IS,  MiLfeb- 

SiftTEE  Maeie  Mabtixiex,  SSA.,  17  Orange,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Maas. 

Sister  Maeie  Philip,  CoIL  of  St.  Catherine,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Sistee  Maeie  Pieeee,  406  Woodruff  Ave.,  Toledo 
2,  O. 

Sistee  Mabie-Reixz-de-la-Palx,  901  Lonsdale 
Ave.,  Central  Falla,  R.  I. 

Sistee  Marie  Ste.-Philomexe,  17  St.  John  St., 
Warwick,  R.  I. 

Sistee  Marie-Thérèse,  Présentation  de  Mane, 
Hudson,  X.  H.  ... 

Sistee  Maeie  Thérèse,  OP,  Mt.  St.  Mary  s  Acad., 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Sistee  Maeie  Thérèse,  Good  Counsel  ColL 
White  Plains,  X.  Y.  . 

Sibtee  Maeiz  Uesulz,  CoIL  of  St.  Cathenne, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sistee  Maeie  Vlaxxzy,  Couvent  de  Ste.  Anne, 
Central  Falls,  R.  I. 
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Sister  Marilyn,  OSF.,  Cath.  H.S.,  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

Sister  Maris  Stella,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S.,  Lancaster, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Marita  Gertrude,  Cathedral  H.  S.,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Adele,  RSM.,  Mt.  St.  Mary  Convent, 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Aones,  Ecole  Notre  Dame  des  Vic¬ 
toires,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sister  Mary  A  qnèse,  Mary  Wood  Sch.,  Evanston, 

in. 

Sister  Mary  Alberta,  Melrose  Acad.,  Phila.  26,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  Alfred,  St.  Mary  H.  S.,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Sister  Mary  Alice,  OSB,  Benedictine  Hgts.  Coll., 
Tulsa  14.  Okla. 

Sister  Mary  Alicia,  Walsingham  Acad.,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Va. 

Sister  Mary  Alma,  Cath.  Cent.  H.  S.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Ambrose,  Villa  de  Chantal,  Rock 
Island,  Ill. 

Sister  Mary  Anacletus,  RSM.,  Salve  Regina 
Coll.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Sister  Mary  Angela,  261  N.  Pearl,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Ann  Loyola,  Marycrest  Manor, 
Culver  City.  Cal. 

Sister  Mary  Anne,  OSB.,  Mt.  Angel  Women’s 
Coll.,  Mount  Angel,  Ore. 

Sister  Mary  Annelle,  600  Doat  St.,  Buffalo  11, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Anthony,  BOS.,  Dominican  Coll., 
Racine,  Wis. 

Sister  Mary  Aquinas,  RSM.,  Mount  Mercy  Acad., 
Grand  Rapids  4,  Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Augusta,  52  Church,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Beatrice,  Vincentian  Inst.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Bertrand,  Aquinas  Coll.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Camille  Bowe,  Coll,  of  St.  Theresa, 
Winona,  Minn. 

Sister  Mary  Carolyn,  OSF.,  303  S.  3rd,  Sterling, 
Colo. 

Sister  Mary  Catherine,  St.  John’s  H.S.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Catherine,  Edgewood  Coll.,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. 

Sister  Mary  Cecile,  Cathedral  H.  S.,  Portland, 
Me. 

Sister  Mary  Celine,  RSM.,  Mother  McAuley  H.S., 
Chicago  43,  Ill. 

Sister  Mary  Charles,  St.  Patrick’s  H.  S.,  Oly¬ 
phant,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  Clara,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Clare,  Albertus  Magnus  Coll.,  New 
Haven  11,  Conn. 

Sister  Mary  Consolata,  Convent  of  the  Visita¬ 
tion,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sister  Mary  Constantia,  BVM.,  Clarke  Coll., 
Dubuque,  la. 

Sister  Mary  Cornelius,  Coll,  of  our  Lady  of  the 
Elms,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Dionysia,  Rosary  Hill  Coll.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Dolora,  Lourdes  Acad.,  Cleveland 
13,  O. 

Sister  Mary  Edmund,  SNJM,  Holy  Names  H.  S., 
Oakland  18,  Cal. 

Sister  Mary  Edwina,  Notre  Dame  H.S.,  Elmira. 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Elsa,  BVM.,  242-11  88th  Rd.,  Belle- 
rose  26,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Etiielred,  2  Fellsway  E.,  Malden  48, 
Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Eucharia,  Coll,  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy. 
Portland,  Me. 

Sister  Mary  Francis,  McDonnell  Mem.  H.  S.. 
Brooklyn  25,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Geneva,  OSF.,  St.  Francis  H.  S., 
Little  Falls,  Minn. 

Sister  Mary  George,  Mt.  St.  Mary  Sem.,  Nashua 
N.  H. 

Sister  Mary  Georgia,  1015  S.  Monroe  Ave.,  Green 
Bay,  Wis. 


Sister  Mary  Gilbert,  Mary  Immaculate  Sch., 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Grégoire,  O.P.,  Rosary  Coll.,  River 
Forest,  Ill. 

Sister  Mary  Gregoria,  Acad.  Holy  Angels,  Fort 
Lee,  N.  J. 

Sister  Mary  Hugh,  Mater  Misericordiae  Acad., 
Merion  Station,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  Imelda,  R.D.,  St.  Mary’s  H.S., 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Innocentia,  Coll,  of  Holy  Names, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Sister  Mary  Jane,  Mount  Mercy  Acad.,  Buffalo 
20,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Joan,  Acad,  of  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Gwynned  Valley,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  John,  Sch.  of  Brown  Co.  Ursulines, 
St.  Martin,  O. 

Sister  Mary  Joselind,  S.H.D.,  Notre  Dame 
Acad.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Sister  Mary  Kateri,  25  N.  Mass.  Ave.,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Sister  Mary  Laurence,  Briar  Cliff  Coll.,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa 

Sister  Mary  Lelia,  SSND.,  Mount  Mary  Coll., 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Sister  Mary  Leo,  SSJ.,  Nazareth  Coll.,  Nazareth, 
Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Leocadia,  Cathedral  H.S.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

Sister  Mary  Leona,  Cathedral  H.S.,  Portland  3, 
Me. 

Sister  Mary  Louise,  OP,  St.  Clara  Acad.,  Sin- 
sinawa,  Wise. 

Sister  Mary  Louis  Towner,  St.  Xavier  Coll., 
Chicago  43,  ID. 

Sister  Mary  Lucia,  RSM,  Convent  of  Mercy, 
Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Lucille,  Central  Catholic  H.S., 
Allentown,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  Machina,  8100  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago 
19,  Ill. 

Sister  Mary  Madeleine,  Coll,  of  Notre  Dame, 
Baltimore  10,  Md. 

Sister  Mary  Madonna,  Dumbarton  Coll.,  Wash¬ 
ington  8,  D.  C. 

Sister  Mary  Madonna,  Cardinal  Stritch  CoD., 
Milwaukee  7,  Wise. 

Sister  Mary  Marcella,  RSM,  St.  Mary’s  Acad. 
Lby.,  Riverside  15,  R.  I. 

Sister  Mary  Marta,  OP,  Cathedral  H.S.,  39  & 
Webster,  Omaha  3,  Nebr. 

Sister  Mary  Matthew,  1024  Court  St.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Wister  Mary  Maureen,  1437  Blossom  Rd.,  Roches¬ 
ter  10,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Monica,  590  Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Naomi,  St.  Aloysius  Acad.,  Rome, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Nivard,  Notre  Dame  Acad.,  Los 
Angeles  64,  Cal. 

Sister  Mary  Nolasco,  RSM,  1061  Pleasant  St., 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Nora,  St.  Joseph  H.S.  for  Girls, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Sister  Mary  Norbert,  17001  Lake  Shore  Blvd., 
Cleveland  10,  O. 

Sister  Mary  of  Carmel,  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Acad., 
Kenmore  17,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  of  St.  Marcellina,  CSC,  St.  Joseph 
H.S.,  N.  Grosvenordale,  Conn. 

Sister  Mary  Paulita,  650  Paz  St.,  Miramar,  P.R. 

Sister  Mary  Placida,  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Acad., 
Syosset,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Roberta,  De  Andreis  H.S.,  St.  Louis 
15,  Mo. 

Sister  Mary  Roberta  Roberts,  Mercy  Coll., 
Detroit  19,  Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Rosalie,  Oswego  Cath.  H.S.,  Oswego, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Rose  Gavin,  Notre  Dame  H.S., 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Sister  Mary  Ruth,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Acad.,  Buffalo 
8,  N.  Y. 
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Sister  Mart  St.  Joseph,  Trinity  Coil.,  Washing¬ 
ton  17,  D.  C. 

Sister  Mart  Salome,  RSM,  59  Broad  St.,  Platts¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Sheila,  BVM,  2044  W.  Greenshaw, 
Chicago  12,  Ill. 

Sister  Mart  Thecla,  John  Baptist  H.S.,  Bangor, 
Me. 

Sister  Mart  Timona,  Mount.  Mary  Coll.,  Mil¬ 
waukee  10,  Wise. 

Sister  Mart  Ulric,  St.  Louis-de-Gonzague  H.S., 
Nashua,  N.  H. 

Sister  Mary  Vincentine,  St.  Mary  Coll.,  Xavier, 
Kans. 

Sister  Mary  Vitereia,  CSSF,  1335  Enfield  St., 
Enfield,  Conn. 

Sister  Maures,  2313  Highland  Ave.,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Sister  Miriam  Barbara,  S.N.J.M.,  Marylhurst 
Coll.,  Marylhurst,  Ore. 

Sister  Miriam  Clare,  Ladycliff  Acad.,  Highland 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Miriam  Julie,  50  W.  Broadway,  So.  Boston 
27,  Mass. 

Sister  Patricia  Mart,  SND,  3000  N.  Mango  Ave., 
Chicago  34,  Ill. 

Sister  Pierre-Marie,  Notre  Dame  H.S.,  Berlin, 
N.  H. 

Sister  Regina  Marie,  OP,  Siena  Hts.  Coll., 
Adrian,  Mich. 

Sister  Rita  Marie,  Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  St.  Charles, 
Ill. 

Sister  Rita  Marie,  Mary  Manse  Coll.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sister  Roma,  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Sch., 
Glenview,  Ill. 

Sister  Rosaire,  College  of  St.  Rose,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Rosalie  Mary,  St.  Andrew’s  H.S.,  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Cal. 

Sister  Rose  Adelaide,  La  Salette  Acad.,  Coving¬ 
ton,  Ky. 

Sister  Rose  Brenden,  Rosarian  Acad.,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

Sister  Rose  Catherine,  Nazareth  Coll.,  Nazareth, 
Ky. 

Sister  Ruth  Adelaide,  College  of  Mt.  St.  Joseph, 
Mt.  St.  Joseph,  Ohio 

Sister  Ruth  Marie,  Emmanuel  Coll.,  The  Fen¬ 
way,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sister  St.  Genevieve,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Acad., 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Sister  St.  John  Chrysostom,  24  Shoshone  Dr., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sister  St.  Theresa,  St.  Margaret’s  Acad.,  Minne¬ 
apolis  3,  Minnesota 

Sister  Stella  Maris,  OP,  856  W.  Garfield  Blvd., 
Chicago  9,  Ill. 

Sister  Walburga  Garber,  Sacred  Heart  Acad., 
Cullman,  Ala. 

Sister  Winifred  Anne,  Presentation  Acad.,  Louis¬ 
ville  3,  Ky. 

Sitar,  James,  Grosse  Ile  Pub.  Sch.,  Grosse  He, 
Mich. 

Skaar,  Marguerite,  Township  H.S.,  Belleville,  Ill. 

Slack,  Anne,  2330  Shirl  Lane,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Slade,  Marjorie,  1223  Hill  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Slater,  Ruth  B.,  88  Church  St.,  Dexter,  Me. 

Sloan,  Veronica,  226  Caroline  Ave.,  Solvay,  N.  Y. 

Sloane,  Miss  M.  M.,  Box  303,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Small,  Richard  B.,  Fenn  Coll.,  Cleveland  15,  O. 

Smart,  Olive  E.,  H.S.,  Old  Town,  Me. 

Smead,  Jane  V.  N.,  1925  No.  Broad  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pa. 

Smiley,  Joseph  R.,  U.  of  Ill.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Smith,  Agnes,  H.  S.,  Mullins,  S.  C. 

Smith,  D.  Donalda,  20  Academy  Rd.,  Westmount, 
P.Q. 

Smith,  Dorothy,  2242  Arlington  Ave.  So,.  Bir¬ 
mingham  5,  Ala. 

Smith,  E.  Marjorie,  401  Andover  St.,  Ballardvale, 
Mass. 

Smith,  Edwin  Burrows,  1526  Butternut,  Royal  Oak, 
Mich. 

Smith,  Eleanor  C.,  21-25  34  Ave.,  Long  Island  City 

6,  N.  Y. 


Smith,  Florence  I.,  Classical  H.S.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Smith,  Gordon  W.,  56  Burleigh  St.,  Waterville,  Me. 

Smith,  Greta  S.,  3800  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Toronto  13, 
Ont. 

Smith,  Ina  B.,  3017  E  78  St.,  Chicago  49,  Ill. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Jack,  126  Sewall  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Jack  W.,  Box  171,  Denton,  N.  C. 

Smith,  James  M.,  Emory  Univ.,  Ga. 

Smith,  Louis  F.,  104  Elm  St.,  Wyoming  15,  O. 

Smith,  Madeline  M.,  718  S.  Univ.  Ave.,  Carbondale, 

Smith,  Marion  E.,  St.  Teach.  Coll.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Mary  B.,  H.S.,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Mary  Ruth,  612  S.  Central  Ave.,  Stockton 
21,  Cal. 

Smith,  Maxwell  A.,  U.  of  Chattanooga,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Robert  P.,  Box  178,  Fisk  U.,  Nashville  8, 
Tenn. 

Smith,  Rosa  Mae,  301  Butler  Ave.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Smith,  Ruth  C.,  270  First  St.,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Sumner  J.,  160  Washington  St.,  Jefferson,  Ga. 

Smyers,  Alice  M.,  H.S.,  Montgomery,  W.  Va. 

Smyth,  Robert  N.,  Box  707,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Snader,  Margaret,  W.  Md.  Coll.,  Westminster,  Md. 

Snedaker,  Dorothy,  529  N.W.  40th  St.,  Okla.  City 
3,  Okla. 

Snedeker,  Mildred,  530  S.W.Terr.  18,  Miami  45,  Fla. 

Snell,  Ruth,  Classical  H.S.,  Okla.  City,  Okla. 

Snite,  Florence  H.,  5440  Westford  Rd.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  20,  Pa. 

Snow,  Carolyn  S.,  Beaver  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Snow,  Delphi  Elizabeth,  Glenhard  H.S.,  Glen 
Ellyn,  Ill. 

Snow,  Frank  E.,  Roanoke  Coll.,  Salem,  Va. 

Snyder,  George  M.,  28  Hamilton  Dr.,  Snyder  26, 
N.  Y. 

Snyder,  Kenneth  A.,  St.  Olaf  Coll.,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

Solbach,  Margaret  M.,  25-73  37th  St.,  Astoria  3, 
N.  Y. 

Sonderegger,  Emilie,  Wis.  Sta.  Coll.,  Superior, 
Wis. 

Soroka,  Mrs.  Sidney,  Forest  H.  S.,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Soroko,  Yedidia,  242  W.  18th  St.,  Norfolk  7,  Va. 

Sotteau,  Pierre,  Cottey  Coll.,  Nevada,  Mo. 

Southall,  Rhoda,  4  Ridgeland  Manor,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Sovish,  Anne,  H.  S.,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 

Spagnoli,  Dominic  J.,  23  Marshall  Ave.,  Floral 
Park,  N.  Y. 

Spagnoli,  John  J.,  96  Jefferson  St.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

Spangler,  Mrs.  Clyde  B.,  Joplin  Jr.  Coll.,  Joplin, 
Mo. 

Sparhawk,  Catherine,  H.  S.,  Plainville,  Conn. 

Spatz,  J.,  320  W.  Fornance  St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Spear,  Frederick  A.,  20-15  Shore  Blvd.,  Astoria  5, 
N.  Y. 

Spector,  Norman,  Fisk  Hall,  Northwestern  U., 
Evanston,  Ill. 

Speer,  David  G.,  Purdue  U.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Speight,  Marion  M.,  Bethune-Cookman  Coll., 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Spence,  Dorothy,  106  School,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Spencer,  Mrs.  Charles,  1830  Santa  Barbara  Dr., 
Dunedin,  Fla. 

Spencer,  Glarice,  Haverling  H.  S.,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

Spielman,  Marian  B.,  Western  H.  S.,  Balto.  1,  Md. 

Spilka,  Irene  V.,  5577  Canterbury,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Spinelli,  Mary,  3200  Longshore  Ave.,  Mayfair, 
Phila.,  Pa. 

Spink,  Josette  Eugenie,  5701  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Spivey,  Margaret  L.,  510  Albany,  Fayetteville, 
N.  C. 

Spivey,  Ruth  E.,  800  Cherokee,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sprague,  Stanley,  John  Burroughs  Sch.,  Ladua 
24,  Mo. 

Sproull,  Grace  M.,  518  N.  Albert  St.,  Macomb,  Ill. 

Spurlin,  Paul  M.,  505  N.  7th  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Stabler,  Lewis  B.,  Bessie  Tift  Coll.,  Forsyth.  Ga, 

Stack,  Edward  M.,  U.  of  Tex.,  Austin,  Tex. 
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Stages,  Donald  W.,  Aronimink  Arms,  O  Bldg., 

!»  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

Staqg,  Ella  M.,  812  W.  Franklin  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Stamebhkin,  Reva,  1727  Eleanor  Ave.,  St.  Paul  16, 
Minn. 

Stamper,  Ruth,  204  Logan,  Washington,  Ill. 

Stanley,  Mrs.  Carl,  132  County  Rd.,  Barrington, 
R.I. 

Stark,  Dorothy,  Pimlico  Jr.  H.  S.,  Balto.  15,  Md. 

Starr,  William  T.,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Starr,  Wilmarth  H.,  70  Forest  Ave.,  Orono,  Me. 

Stauffer,  Elizabeth  N.,  113  Cricket  Ave.,  Ard¬ 
more,  Pa. 

Stead,  Isabel,  1949  Lowell  Ave.,  Enumclaw,  Wash. 

Stecher,  Laura  P.,  915  Forest  Ave.,  Waterloo,  la. 

Steckman,  Micheline,  19  Newell  Rd.,  Merrick,  N.  Y. 

Steel,  Chloe,  Agnes  Scott  Coll.,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Steel,  Eric  M.,  44  West  Ave.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Steeves,  John  A.,  H.  S.,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

Steinberg,  Anne,  1326  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Steinberger,  Sophie,  255  Eastern  Pkwy.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  38,  N.  Y. 

Steiner,  Mary  Florence,  225  Central  Park  Ave., 
Wilmette,  Ill. 

Stelter,  Agnes,  195  S.  Center  Ave.,  Bradley,  Ill. 

Stéphan,  R.  M.,  U.  of  S.  C.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Stephens,  Edna,  H.  S.,  Milford,  N.  H. 

Stephens,  Mis.  James  Linley  Jr.,  1007  Riverside 
BIvd.,  Lumberton  N.  C. 

Stern,  Julian  B.,  Waynesburg  Coll.,  Waynesburg, 
Pa. 

Sterrett,  Sarah,  416  Norwood  Ave.,  Buffalo  22, 
N.  Y. 

Stevens,  Linton  C.,  IT.  of  Ala.,  University,  Ala. 

Stevens,  Marion  W.,  4010  Calvert  St.  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  7,  D.  C. 

Stevens,  Sadie,  858  Main,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

Stevens,  Sibyl,  320  Abbey  Ct.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Stewart,  Bessie,  Leaside  H.  S.,  Leaside,  Toronto 
17,  Ont. 

Stewart,  John,  42  Fry  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Stewart,  Margaret  J.,  134-C  Thomas  Dr.,  Wil¬ 
mington  6,  Del. 

Stiefel,  Walter  E.,  U.  of  Tenn.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Stiles,  Marieta,  121  Claremont  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y. 

Stillman,  Bluma,  1440  Wood  Rd.,  New  York 
62,  N.  Y. 

Stine,  Dorothy,  Lamar  Coll.,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Stitt,  Zelda  M.,  RD.  3,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Stock,  Howard,  184-45  Aberdeen  Rd.,  Jamaica  32, 
N.  Y. 

Stocker,  Louise  V.,  21  Virginia  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

Stoltzfus,  Ben  F.,  1101  Milton  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Stolzenbach,  Christine,  Penn  Hall,  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa. 

Stone,  Mrs.  Richard  C.,  104  Mary  Lane,  Red  Bluff, 
Cal. 

Stone,  William  H.,  Box  146,  Goffstown,  N.  H. 

Stookins,  Joseph  S.,  Loomis  Sch.,  Windsor,  Conn. 

Storaker,  Sonjam,  130  87  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Stoker,  Walter,  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nashville  4,  Tenn. 

Stowell,  Leonora  G.,  450  W.  24  St.,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 

Strauss,  Walter  A.,  Emory  U.,  Emory  University, 
Ga. 

Straw,  Ruth  E.,  RFD  1,  Dixon,  Ill. 

Streeter,  Harold  W.,  800  Burke,  Easton,  Pa. 

Streit.  Victor  H.,  321  St.  Mary’s  Ave.,  Bellmore, 
N.  Y. 

Strickland,  William  E.,  Box  213,  University,  Miss. 

Strid,  Anna  L.  335  Reedsdale  Rd.,  Milton  86,  Mass. 

Strong,  Everett  F.,  2  Elm,  Waterville,  Me. 

Stroud,  Germaine,  H.  S.,  East  Meadow,  N.  Y. 

Strouse,  Adeline  K.,  141  Rutgers  Ave.,  Swarth- 
more,  Pa. 

Strozier,  William  A.,  1250  Burlington  Rd.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Struble,  Marguiritte,  2107  Olive,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Stuart,  Eleanor  U.,  224  E.  College  Ave.,  State 
College,  Pa. 

Sturdavant,  Virginia,  3189  Land  Park  Dr.,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Cal. 

Sturm,  Rudolf,  14  E.  Caracas  Ave.,  Hershey,  Pa. 


Stutts,  Evelyn,  49  Oakwood  PI.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sugler,  Kurt,  264  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y. 

Sullivan,  Helen  P.,  H.  S.,  Laurel,  Md. 

Sullivan,  John  M.,  236  Queen  Ave.  So.,  Minne¬ 
apolis  5,  Minn. 

Sullivan,  Mary,  35  Florence,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Sullivan,  Mary  F.,  129  Gerry  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill 
67,  Mass. 

Sullivan,  Mary  W.,  4801  Conn.  Ave.  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  8,  D.  C. 

Sumberg,  Lewis  A.,  Boston  Coll.,  Chestnut  Hill  67, 
Mass. 

Summers,  Leona,  550  S.  Liberty,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Summers,  Mrs.  R.  D.,  RFD  4,  Westminster,  Md. 

Summerville,  Hazel  M.,  19  Weston  Ave.,  Brain¬ 
tree  84,  Mass. 

Sunderlin,  Eva.,  School  for  Blind,  Vancouver,  Wn. 

Sundheim,  Borghild  K.,  1212  Powderhorn  Terr., 
Minneapolis  7,  Minn. 

Susskind,  Norman,  70  Central  Ave.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Sutter,  Albert  R.,  175  Wellington  Rd.,  Buffalo  16, 
N.  Y. 

Sutton,  Howard,  Box  1654,  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Sutton,  Lois  Marie,  Baylor  U.,  Waco,  Tex. 

Sutton,  Marion  E.,  1105  University  Ave.,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Suydam,  Emily  Craig  LTniv.  H.  S.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Swain.  James  O.,  U.  of  Tenn.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Swanson,  Adolph  Benjamin,  Univ.  Sta.,  Austin, 
Tex. 

Swanson,  C.  A.,  U.  of  Tex.,  Austin,  Texas 

Swanson,  Ethel,  H.  S.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Sweeney,  Anna  Belle,  913  Lawrence  St.,  Mononga- 
hela,  Pa. 

Sweeney,  Mary,  H.  S.,  Havre,  Mont. 

Sweet,  Francis,  128  Como  Ave.,  Buffalo  20,  N.  Y. 

Sweetser,  Franklin  P.,  Cedar  Crest  Coll.,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Swift,  John  F.,  Jr.,  Wayne  St.  U.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Swift,  Natalie  P.,  141  Mohegan  Ave.,  New  London, 
Conn. 

Switzer,  P.  Richard,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston, 
Ill. 

Swope,  Dorothy  S.,  141  So.  14th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Sykes,  Margaret  R.,  35  Court  St.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Sylvain,  Henry,  Grambling  Coll.,  Grambling,  La. 

Symond8,  Ralph  H.,  Phillips  Acad.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Szabo,  Steven,  Jr.,  71  Bay  Drive,  Massapequa,  N.  Y. 

Szogyi,  Alex,  Box  150,  Wesleyan  Coll.,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Tabary,  Louis  E.,  410  W.  24  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Taffel,  Abram,  253  E.  181  St.,  New  York  57,  N.  Y. 

Taglianetti,  Marie,  8836  Crefeld  St.,  Chestnut 
Hill  44,  Pa. 

Taintor,  Mary  B.,  Dickinson  Coll.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Talbot,  Mrs.  Samuel  A.,  701  W.  Melrose  Ave., 
Balto.  10,  Md. 

Talbott,  Ann  C.,  268  Houston  Ave.,  Paris,  Ky. 

Talbourdet,  Lucie  Jeanne,  Walnut  Hill  Sch., 
Natick  AIhss 

Tall,  Martin,  83-77  Woodhaven  Blvd.,  Queens,  N.Y. 

Tallet,  Eloyce,  556  E.  103  PL,  Chicago  28,  Ill. 

Tamin,  Marion,  Western  Mich.  Coll,  of  Educ., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Tanner,  Helen  M.,  1535  West  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Taras,  Anthony  F.  Ida.  Sta.  Coll.,  Pocatello,  Ida. 

Tarrant,  Patrick,  H.  S.,  W.  Babylon,  N.  Y. 

Tatelbaum,  Gertrude,  Free  Acad.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Tatum,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  945  Haverford  Rd.,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa. 

Taylor,  Anita  M.,  1225  E.  Washington  La.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  38,  Pa. 

Taylor,  Cecil  G.,  L.S.U.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Taylor,  Janet,  Manter  Hall  Sch.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Taylor,  Mary  A.,  4011  Huey  Ave.,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

Taylor,  Pauline,  400  W.  119  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Teague,  Lucy  O.,  6  Hampton  St.,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

Teakle,  C.  T.,  459  Strathcona  Ave.,  Westmount  6. 
P.Q. 

Teare,  Susannah  G.,  1072  Summit  Ave.,  Lake- 
wood  7,  O. 
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Teeter,  Arthur,  Sweetwater  H.S.,  National  City, 
Cal. 

Tenenbaum,  Louis,  U.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Tenney,  Cecilia,  Reed  Coll.,  Portland  2,  Ore. 

Tennis,  Legrand,  RR  2,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Terrill,  Carol,  Massasoit  Court,  Atchison,  Ks. 

Tetel,  Marcel,  U.  of  Wise.,  Madison,  Wise. 

Tewksbury,  Helen,  27  W.  Winspear  Ave.,  Buffalo 
14,  N.  Y. 

Thaxton,  J.  Ralph,  222  Georgia  Ave.,  Valdosta,  Ga. 

Thelen,  Mildred  C.,  124  Woodlawn  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Theodoloz,  Stanislas  E.,  14757  GardenhiU  Dr., 
La  Mirada,  Cal. 

Thibault,  Albert  A.,  382  Patricia  Rd.,  Windsor, 
Ont. 

Thibodeau,  Louis  H.,  Stephens  H.S.,  Rumford, 
Me. 

Thiessen,  Olive  T.,  6  Second  St.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Thomas,  Bertha  G.,  215  Beach  123  St.,  Rockaway 
Park,  N.  Y. 

Thomas,  Billie  G.,  Spellman  Coll.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Thomas,  Harris,  Phillips  Exeter  Acad.,  Exeter, 
N.  H. 

Thomas,  Helen,  60  N.  Main  St.,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Thomas,  Leonore,  18  Stratford  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 

Thomas,  Marie  C.,  605  Pittsburgh  Ave.,  Sheffield, 
Ala. 

Thomas,  Richard,  11  West  54  St.,  New  York  19, 
N.  Y. 

Thomas,  Tilla,  34  Elm  St.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Thomas,  William  G.,  Middletown  Twp.  H.S., 
Leonardo,  N.  J. 

Thompson,  A.  Elizabeth,  Lee  H.S.,  Jacksonville  5, 
Fla. 

Thompson,  Albert  A.,  Quarters  247,  West  Point, 
N.  Y. 

Thompson,  Albert  W.,  1905  B  Street,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Thompson,  Anna,  1327  7th  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Thompson,  Catherlene  S.,  334  Flushing  St.,  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.  C. 

Thompson,  Helen,  427  Park  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Thompson,  Maiise  C.,  218  High  St.,  Dedham,.  Mass. 

Thompson,  Mary  P.,  Dept,  of  Educ.,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 

Thompson,  Sally  R.,  19600  N.  Park  Blvd.,  Shaker 
Heights  22,  O. 

Thorne,  Ellsworth  F.,  7  Houston  Rd.,  Yardley,  Pa. 

Thornton,  Frances  C.,  616  N.  Florida  Ave.,  DeLand, 
Fla. 

Tierney,  Mary  Therese,  23  Franklin  Ave.,  Monroe, 
N.  Y. 

Tiqhe,  Katherine,  62  Orange  St.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Tillotson,  Byron  C.,  Jr.,  1600  Melrose  Place,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Timmons,  Winnie,  7500  Wellington  Way,  Clayton  5, 

Tinnin,  Alvis  L.,  2135  Yale  Sta.,  New  Haven  11, 
Conn.  ,  .  „ 

Tisdell,  Helen  H.,  36  McCulloch  Ave.,  Ravena, 
N  Y. 

Titcomb,  Eleanor,  245  Cabot  St.,  Newtonville  60, 
Ma.  88. 

Tizon,  Marie-Rose,  463  Valley  St.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Tobin,  Patricia  M.,  Peters  H.S.,  Southborough, 
IVlass 

Todd,  Beulah  E.,  93  West  Middle  Turnpike,  Man¬ 
chester,  Conn.  .  ...  _ 

Tomberlin,  Anastasia,  Box  24,  Swiss,  In.  y. 

Tomlinson,  Rosella  M.,  512  Taylor  St.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Tompkins,  Mrs.  Alan,  157  Kenyon  St.,  Hartford  5, 

Tondreau,  Evelyn  G.,  H.S.,  Milton,  Mass. 

Tonks,  Mrs.  Robt.  E.,  63  Columbus  St.,  Newton 
Highlands  61,  Mass.  _  ,  , 

Topazio,  Virgil  W .,  TJ.  of  Rochester,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  ’ 

Torgersen,  Mayme  A.,  2970  N.  Sheridan,  Chicago 

Torrey,  Norman  L.,  Columbia  U.,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y. 

Toscano,  Louis  L.,  12  Reid  St.,  West  End,  N.  L 

Tougas,  Gérard,  U.  of  B.  C.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Toureille,  Pierre  C.,  Luluabourg,  Congo  Beige, 
Africa 


Townsend,  Mary,  2104  S.  E.  Elliott,  Portland  14, 
Ore. 

Toye,  Mary  V.,  32  Boonton  St.,  Dover,  N.  J. 
Traver,  Waldo  E.,  1717  Oxford  St.,  Berkeley  9,  Cal. 
Travers,  Seymour,  228  S.  Kingsley  Dr.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  4,  Cal. 

Travis,  Yvonne,  W.  B.  Smith  Apts.,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Treat,  Abigail,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

Trepethen,  Gwendolyn  M.,  Dover-Foxcroft,  Me. 
Trembley,  George,  312  W.  L.  Harkness  Hall,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Trenfel,  Jacqueline,  4776  Bayard  St.,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

Trenkle,  Gretchen,  H.S.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 
Trottier,  Lillian,  1700  E.  Chateau  PI.,  Milwaukee 

17,  Wise. 

Trudeau,  Anne,  315  S.  Livermore  Ave.,  Livermore, 
Cal. 

Trudeau,  Edmond  E.,  Drury  H.S.,  North  Adams, 
Mass. 

Trull,  Faith,  Sackets  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Tsoi,  Check  Wing,  Springside  Sch.,  Philadelphia 

18,  Pa. 

Tuck,  Gilbert  W.,  Casady  Sch.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Tucker,  Joseph  A.,  H.S.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  . 
Tucker,  Joseph  E.,  U.  of  Wise.,  Madison,  Wise. 
Tucker,  Margaret,  H.S.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
Tully,  Marjorie,  Union  H.S.,  Salinas,  Cal. . 
Turgeon,  Arthur  C.,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Turgeon,  F.  K.,  Amherst  Coll.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Turgeon,  Raymond  H.,  Pickens  St.,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

Turk,  Henry  C.,  Lindenwood  Coll.,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 
Turner,  Clarence  E.,  20  Nassau  St.,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Turner,  Elbert  D.,  U.  of  Del.,  Newark,  Del. 
Turner,  Patrie  M.,  Box  54,  Wingate,  N.  C. 
Turner,  Stanley  G.,  Berry  Sch.,  Mt.  Berry,  Ga. 
Tuttle,  Gertrude  H.,  2935  Wallingford  Rd.,  San 
Marino,  Cal. 

Tyler,  Dorothy,  15  West  Garrison  St.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  .  . 

Tyler,  James  Allen,  Linkhom  Park,  Virginia  Beach, 
Va. 

Tyler,  Richard  H.,  803  State  St.,  Madison,  Wise. 
Tysor,  Ann,  Peace  Coll.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Uffenbeck,  L.  A.,  U.  of  Wise.,  Madison,  Wise. 

Uhl,  Rose,  218  N.  Beaver  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Uhrhan,  Evelyn  E.,  S.D.  St.  Coll.,  College  Sta., 
S.  D. 

Ullman,  Gladys,  171  Pearsall  Dr.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Ulrich,  June,  Central  Sch.,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 

Underdale,  Mrs.  Ronald,  612  W.  College  Ave., 
Waukesha,  Wise.  .  . 

Underwood,  Eugene  T.,  3514  N.  Illinois  St.,  Indi¬ 
anapolis  8,  Ind.  _ 

Untereiner,  Marie-Antoinette,  Hood  Coll.,  Fred¬ 
erick,  Md. 

Uzzell,  T.  M-,  9  Orange,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Valente,  Catherine,  151  Dorchester  Rd.,  Buffalo 
13  N.  Y. 

Vallerie,  Josephine,  8  Union,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Valois,  Francis  X.,  83  Willowdean  Ave.,  W.  Rox- 
bury  32,  Mass.  _ 

Vamvakis,  Elizabeth,  South  H.  S.,  Valley  Stream, 
N.  Y. 

Vanacker,  Suzanne,  Kingswood  Sch.,  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Mich.  . 

Van  Den  Broecke,  Susanne,  Barat  Coll.,  Lake 
Forest,  Ill.  . 

Vanderhooven,  Edith  T.,  B-10  Longchamps  Apts., 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

Van  Deusen,  Z.  Martina,  Hartford  H.  S.,  White 
River  Jet.,  Vt. 

Van  Dien,  Vivian,  94  Elm  St.,  Sayville,  N.  Y. 

Vandiver,  Evelyn,  2246  Cumberland  Ave.,  Char¬ 
lotte  3,  N.  C. 

VanErde,  John,  U.  of  R.  L,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Van  Etten,  Henry,  RD.  2,  Box  319,  Abseoon,  N.  J. 

Van  Hooben,  Ruth,  H.  S.  Yreka,  Cal. 
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Van  Landegend,  Hope,  835  Mason  St.,  Dearborn, 
Mich. 

Vann,  Faye,  N.E.O.  A.  &  M.  Coll.,  Miami,  Okla. 

Van  Poznak,  Florence,  Garrison  Forest  Sch.,  Gar¬ 
rison,  Md. 

Van  Wagenen,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  6251  Upper  P’way  N., 
Wauwatosa  13,  Wise. 

Van  Willigen,  Daam  M.,  Thijsse-Lyceum,  Over- 
yeen,  Netherlands 

Varano,  Antoinette  M.,  252  Kenwood  Ct.,  Grosse 
Pointe  Farms  36,  Mich. 

Vasyleva,  Olena,  614  W.  157  St.,  New  York  32,  N.  Y. 

Vavrina,  Théo  J.,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Velinsky,  Mrs.  Stanislav  L.,  2000  Acklen  Ave., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Venable,  Helen  W.,  3215  N.  Charles  St.,  Balto.  18, 
Md. 

Venetos,  Evelyn,  Eastern  H.  S.,  Balto.  18,  Md. 

Veb  Hage,  Cecelia,  109  Central  Ave.,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

Verheyden,  Jeanne  Gilbert,  237  E.  Summit,  Kent, 

O. 

Vettes,  Mary,  6858  Oleander  Ave.,  Chicago  31,  Ill. 

Vial,  Fernand,  Fordham  U.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Viatj,  Jules  G.,  Canterbury  Sch.,  New  Milford, 
Conn. 

Viens,  Claude,  U.  of  Ill.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Vigneron,  Robert,  6035  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago 
37,  III. 

Villeneuve,  Charles,  3426  rue  Fullum,  Montreal, 
T  P.  Q. 

Vinay,  Jean  Paul,  Faculté  des  Lettres,  Université 
de  Montréal,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Vincent,  Frank,  77  Larch  Rd.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Vincent,  Marion,  17  Vale  Dr.,  Mountain  Lakes, 
N.  J. 

Vincent,  Olive,  Penn.  Ave.,  Seaford,  Del. 

Vincent,  P.  R.,  Duke  U.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Vint,  Jenny  G.,  7725  Rock  Creek  Rd.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Virski,  Olga  Scherer,  132  Hall  of  Grad.  Studies, 
Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Virtanen,  Reino,  U.  of  Neb.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Von  Mayer,  Marcelle  J.,  4212  Penhurst  Ave., 
Balto.  15,  Md. 

Von  Raffler,  Walburga,  1330  Kanawha  Blvd., 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Von  Wettberg,  Mrs.  Prentice  W.,  Prospect  Hill 
Sch.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Vowels,  Theodore  R.,  Jr.,  37th  &  Ely  Place  S.E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Vrooman,  Jack  R.,  St.  Andrew’s  Sch.,  Middletown. 
Del. 

Vuagniaux,  Olga,  40  Darwin  St.,  Rochester  7,  N.  Y. 

Wachner,  Clarence,  467  W.  Hancock,  Detroit  1, 
Mich. 

Wachs,  Morris,  De  Pauw  U.,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Wade,  Ira  O.,  31  Armour  Rd.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Wade,  Rebecca,  W.  Va.  U.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Wadsworth,  Mrs.  Marion,  2-A  Brentwood  Ave., 
Woburn,  Mass. 

Wadsworth,  Philip,  U.  of  Ill.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Wagner,  Angelica  Monica,  18051  Tracey,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Wahl,  Charles,  Atlanta  U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Waldinger,  V.,  22544  Beech,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Walker,  Alfred  F.,  262  Chapel  St.,  Prahan  51, 
Victoria,  Australia 

Walker,  Philip  D.,  Lawrence  Coll.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Walker,  Thomas  Capell,  U.  of  Ky.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Wallace,  Maxwell  J.,  U.  of  Fla.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Wallace,  William  E.,  Coll,  of  Ida.,  Caldwell,  Ida 

Waller,  Mary,  474  E.  State  St.,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Walls,  Sidney  F.,  The  Citadel,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

WALRATH,  Glen,  841  Oakwood  Ave.,  Schenectady  3, 

Walraven,  Don,  Casady  Sch.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Walsh,  Mary  Louise,  H.  S.,  Somerset  Centre,  Mass 

Walsh,  William  F.,  21  Walker  St.,  Somerville  44, 
Mass. 

Walters,  Helen,  584  E.  Genesee,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y 

Walther,  Sara  C.,  1470  Made  Ave.,  Lakewood  7  O 

Walton,  Loring  B.,  2235  Cranford  Rd.,  Durham 


W andre y,  Eleanor  C.,  2432  Glenmary  Ave.,  Louis¬ 
ville  4,  Ky. 

Wantiez,  Genevieve,  Bradford  Jr.  Coll.,  Bradford, 
Mass. 

Warburton,  Fidelia,  Box  184,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Ward,  Dorothy,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 

Ward,  Phyllis,  16895  Linwood,  Detroit  21,  Mich. 

Wargin,  Mary  Joan,  4257  N.  100  St.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Warner,  Kathryn  E.,  116  Olive,  Chagrin  Falls,  O. 

Warr,  Elinor,  Huntingdon  Coll.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Warren,  Eleanor,  H.  S.,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Warren,  Elizabeth,  87  Walden,  W.  Hartford  7, 
Conn. 

Warrington,  Elsie,  Greeley  H.  S.,  Chappaqua, 
N.  Y. 

Washburn,  Hildegarde  S.,  29  Lowell  Ave.,  Water- 
town  72,  Mass. 

Washburn,  George  E.,  3  Gracewood  Pk.,  Cam¬ 
bridge  38,  Mass. 

Wasley,  Ruth  Ellen,  Milne  Sch.,  Sta.  Coll,  for 
Teachers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Waterman,  Robert,  Trinity  Coll.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Waters,  Frances  W.,  5922  Wooten  Dr.,  Falls  Church, 
Va 

Waters,  Louise,  80  Canal,  Graniteville,  S.  C. 

Watkins,  James,  704  Shepherd,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Watson,  Dorothy  A.,  Walnut  Hill  Sch.,  Natick, 
Mass. 

Watson,  Frances,  H.  S.,  Clinton,  N.  C. 

Watson,  Joan  Elizabeth,  520  Durie  St.,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

Watson,  Thelma  B.,  915  Mapole  Ave.,  Norfolk  12 


Watt,  Earl  J.,  Lt.,  USNR,  79  Billerica,  Chelmsford, 

Watt,  Êthel  G.,  26  W.  Mt.  View  St.,  Long  Beach  5, 
Cal. 

Wattles,  Raymond  W.,  Jr.,  54  Oregon  Ave.,  Bronx- 
ville  8,  N.  Y. 

Watts,  George  B.,  Davidson,  N.  C.  (Secretary- 
Treasurer) 

Waugh,  Robert  M.,  135  Sweden  St.,  Berlin,  N.  H. 

Wawrzaszek,  Sixtus,  St.  Francis  H.  S.,  Athol 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Weathers,  Gertrude,  5245  N.  Penn.  St.,  Indian¬ 
apolis  20,  Ind. 

Weaver,  Barbara,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

Weaver,  L.  Purcell,  808  Cheltenham  Rd.,  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

Weaver,  Lucretia,  Payne  Coll.,  Brownwood,  Tex. 

Weaver,  Marguerite  E.,  1019  Adams  St.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del. 

Weaver,  Mary  S.,  2322  New  Holland  Pike,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

Webb,  Albert  N.,  1017  W.  Trinity  Ave.,  Durham, 
N.  C. 


Weber,  Rodolphe,  Mt.  Hermon,  Mass. 

Webster,  Agnes,  28  Gray  Ave.,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

Webstersmith,  Roberta,  181  Franklin  St., 
Holbrook,  Mass. 

Weeks,  Marie,  4722  Springfield  Ave.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  43,  Pa. 

Weiberzahl,  Mary  Elizabeth,  377  W.  Kennedy  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Weicman,  Lorraine,  38  Mellow  Lane,  Westbury, 
N.  Y. 

Weiller,  Michelle,  56  W.  12  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Weinberg,  Bernard,  U.  of  Chicago,  Chicago  37,  Ill. 

Weinberger,  Marvin  E.,  Brown  U.,  Providence 
R.  I. 


Weiner,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  144  Radnore,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Weinstein,  Yvonne,  4746  S.  Dorchester,  Chicago  15, 


Weise,  Mary  L.,  Lynchburg  Coll.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Weisel,  Rose,  698  West  End  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Weiss,  Celia  C.,  12121  Genwood  Rd.,  Brooklyn  30, 
N.  Y. 

Weiss,  Gaspard,  Box  1522,  Monterey,  Cal. 

Weiss,  Morris,  183  South  3rd  St.,  Brooklyn  11,  N.  Y. 
Welch,  Eleanor  F.,  30  Exeter  St.,  Portland,  Me. 
Wellek,  Susan,  1619  Campus  Dr.,  Toledo  6,  O. 
Wells,  Charles  V.,  2537!^  Fulton  St.,  Berkeley  4, 
Cal. 

Welton,  J.  B.,  922  Rose  Ave.,  Piedmont  10,  Cal. 
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Were  elm  an,  Marie  Louise,  Lincoln  Sch.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Werner,  Florence,  2080  Sourek  Rd.,  Akron  13,  O. 

Werner,  Hilda  M.,  712  St.  Clair  Ave.,  E.  Liverpool, 

Werynski,  Alice,  16  W.  Cleveland  Dr.,  Buffalo  15, 
N.  Y. 

West,  Antoinette,  3749  Pine  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago  13, 
Ill. 

Weston,  Helen  B.,  43  Elm  St.,  Whitefield,  N.  H. 

Wetherell,  Charlotte,  216  8th  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Wetherill,  Frank  D.,  H.  S.,  Ames,  Iowa 

Wf.xler,  Sharon  W.,  419  Sterling  Ct.,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Wheeler,  Mary  M.,  Windfall  Rd.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Wheeler,  Mrs.  Richard  C.,  32  William  Rd.,  Hol¬ 
brook,  Mass. 

White,  Annie  Lou,  3057  Calais,  Mobile  18,  Ala. 

White,  Ernestine,  5287  Anaheim  Rd.,  Long  Beach, 
Cal. 

White,  Helen  Lovell,  230  Walnut  St.,  Newtonville, 
Mass. 

White,  Kenneth  S-,  Stanford  U.,  Stanford,  Cal. 

White,  Lucien,  1430  25th  Ave.,  Moline,  Ill. 

White,  Sidney  P.,  Morgan  School,  Clinton,  Conn. 

Whitebread,  John,  17  Hard  St.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

Whitehead,  Alice  M.,  518  Elizabeth,  Fort  Collins, 
Colo. 

Whitehill,  Frances.  Union  H.  S.,  Milwaukie,  Ore. 

Whitehotjse,  Robert  S.,  26  Madeira  Ave.,  Coral 
Gables,  Fla. 

Whitford,  Theodore  S.,  257  Hope  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Whitney,  Stephen,  Phillips  Acad.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Whittaker,  William  H.,  535  N.  Church  St.,  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J. 

Whittal,  Guy,  The  Gunnery,  Washington,  Conn. 

Whitten,  Catherine  B.,  RFD.  3,  Auburn,  Me. 

Whitten,  Sara  W.,  David  Lipscomb  Coll.,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Whitworth,  K.  B.,  Jr.,  405  Highland  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Wicks,  Bernice,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent,  O. 

Wicks,  C.  Beaumont,  Box  2023,  University,  Ala. 

Wicks,  Rozelle  R.,  Box  641,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 

Wiggins,  Elizabeth  H.,  628  Cale  St.,  Elizabeth 
City,  N.  C. 

Wight,  Richard,  3901  Wise.  Ave.,  Washington  16, 
D.  C. 

Wilcox,  Alfred  M.,  Ursinus  Coll.,  Collegeville,  Pa. 

Wilcox,  Josephine,  1310  E.  Ave.,  Elyria,  O. 

Wilcox,  Susan  Rebecca,  1982  Chapel  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Wiley,  Josephine  Lane,  922  Elm  St.,  Bakersfield, 
Cal. 

Wiley,  Wm.  Leon,  412  Cameron  Ave.,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

Wilkie,  Gerhard  M.,  15  Southworth  St.,  W.  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Wilkinson,  Catherine,  Rt.  5,  Maryville,  Tenn. 

Will,  S.  F.,  Ind.  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Willard,  Nedd,  19  Main  St.,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Willging,  Herbert  M.,  Coll,  of  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Paul  1,  Minn. 

Williams,  Berrien,  2217  Thurman  Ave.,  St.  Louis  10, 
Mo.  ,  „  . 

Williams,  Edward  B.,  86  Elmgrove  Ave.,  Provi¬ 
dence  6,  R.  I.  . 

Williams,  Harriette  M.,  Box  818,  Austin,  Tex. 

Williams,  Jas.  E.,  814  Gulf  St.,  San  Antonio  2,  Tex. 

Williams,  Lennie,  2588  7th  Ave.,  New  York  39,  N.  Y. 

Williams,  Louise  M.,  1511  Choteau,  Helena,  Mont. 

Williams,  Lucile  deN.,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin  12, 
Tex. 

Williams,  Marguerite,  790  Franklin  Ave.,  Columbus, 

Williams,  Mark,  H.  S.,  Williams  Bay,  Wise. 

Williams,  Mary  E.,  Berea  Coll.,  Berea,  Ky. 

Williams,  Ruth  Carr,  H.  S.,  Madison viUe.  Ky. 

Willibrand,  Rosa  S.,  Univ.  Sch.,  Norman,  Okla. 

Willis,  Iva  B.,  Maine  Central  Inst.,  Pittsfield,  Me. 

Willis,  Wm.  S.,  37  Washington  Sq.,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y.  .  . 

Williston,  James,  1225  Rutledge  St.,  Madison,  Wise. 


Willner,  Ernest  S.,  8444  Kenwood,  Chicago  19,  Ill. 

Wilson,  Miriam  E.,  Knox  Coll.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Wilson,  F.  Anna,  500  2nd  Ave.,  S.W.,  Glen  Burnie, 
Md. 

Wilson,  James,  1815  Powell  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Wilson,  Nadia,  855  N.  Vermont,  Los  Angeles  29, 
Cal. 

Wilson,  Rachel,  Hollins  Coll,  Va. 

Wilson,  Virginia,  Bradford  H.  S.,  Kenosha,  Wise. 

Wilson-Jones,  Kenneth,  U.  of  N.  C.,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

Winchester,  Vernon,  Preston  Apt.,  Baltimore  2, 
Md. 

Winfield,  Louise  Gardner,  6742  Eastern  Ave.  N.W., 
Washington  12,  D.  C. 

Winfrey,  Lewis  E.,  816  Elm  St.,  Norman,  Okla. 

Wing,  Donald,  High  Sch.,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

Wing,  William  G.,  Central  Coll.,  Pella,  Iowa 

Winkley,  Estelle  E.,  241  Middle  St.,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. 

Winter,  John  G.,  18  E.  Johnson  Ave.,  Bergenfield, 
N.  J. 

Wiselogel,  J.  R.,  415  E.  William  St.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Wiseman,  Eric,  St.  Marks  Sch.,  Southborough, 
Mass. 

Witt,  Mary  Vivian,  491  W.  Judd  St.,  Woodstock, 
Ill. 

Witt,  R.  W.,  H.  S.,  Middleton,  Wise. 

Wittmer,  Helene  F.,  Milwaukee-Downer  Sem., 
Milwaukee  11,  Wise. 

Wittwer,  Rolande  F.,  981  Stratfield  Rd.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 

Woelfel,  Margaret  J.,  Madison  Coll.,  Harrisonburg, 
Va. 

Wolcott,  Dorothy,  823  Warren  St.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Wolfe,  Warren  J.,  U.  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Ida. 

Wolff,  Lea,  217  St.  Paul  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

Wolff,  Sophie  L.,  2008  Seward  St.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Wolossoff,  Boris,  639  S.  Mason,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Wood,  Celestine  H.,  2168  Locust  St.,  Eldorado,  Ill. 

Wood,  Edna,  409  Frederick  Apts.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Wood,  Frances,  28  Mann  Ave.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Wood,  Frank  Boardman,  Rt.  1,  Bayside,  Cal. 

Wood,  Justine  L.,  43  Colbrook  Rd.,  Warwick,  R.  I. 

Wood,  Kathryn  L.,  376  Prospect,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Wood,  Roberta,  Dana  Hall  Sch.,  Wellesley  81,  Mass. 

Woodard,  Mary,  Maury  H.  S.,  Norfolk  7,  Va. 

Woodford,  Betty  B.,  1540  Cypress  St.,  Paris,  Ky. 

Woodruff,  Melba,  Univ.  Sch.,  Columbus,  0. 

Woodruff,  Sara  E.,  537  Palmetto  St.,  Spartanburg, 
S.  C. 

Woods,  Henry  S.,  Tabor  Acad.,  Marion,  Mass. 

Woods,  Margaret,  Bethany  Coll.,  Bethany,  W.  Va. 

Woods,  Sadie  J.,  H.  S.,  Webster  Groves  19,  Mo. 

Woodward,  Alfred  C.,  Country  Garden’s  PI., 
Hickman  Mills,  Mo. 

Woodworth,  Beatrice,  Cathedral  Sch.  of  St.  Mary, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Woody,  Thaddeus,  Gildersleeve  Wood,  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va. 

Woolsey,  Pierce  E.,  Houghton  Coll.,  Houghton, 
N.  Y. 

Worms,  Sophie,  6-09  150th  St.,  Whitestone,  N.  Y. 

Worthington,  J.  Anthony,  Loomis  Sch.,  Windsor, 
Conn. 

Worthington,  Martha  G.,  S.  T.  C.,  St.  Cloud, 
Minn. 

Wright,  Alfred  J.,  Bates  Coll.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Wright,  Blonnie  B.,  Berry  O’Kelly  Sch.,  Method, 
N.  C. 

Wright,  Jean,  Westhampton  Coll.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Wright,  Madeleine,  1839  14th  St.,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

Wright,  Theodore  C.,  Chestnut  Hill  Acad., 
Phila.  18,  Pa.  „  „  „  ,  „ 

Wucherer,  Wm.  F.  C.,  652  E  149  St.,  New  York  55, 
N.  Y. 

Wuinee,  Edward  C.,  Brighton  H.  S.,  Rochester  18, 
N.  Y. 

Wylie,  Laurence  W.,  8  Coll.  Lane,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Wynne,  Mrs.  John,  32  W.  Market  St.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Yagodkin,  Genevieve,  209  Biddle  St.,  Wilkinsburg, 
Pa. 
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Yarbro,  J.  D.,  U.  S.  N.  A.,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Yates,  Lucienne  A.,  423  Prospect  St.,  Willimantic, 
Conn. 

Yavener,  Symond,  35  Cook  Hill  Rd.,  Windsor, 
Conn. 

Y elle,  Henri  A.,  H.  S.,  Norton,  Hass. 
Yebanian,  Rose,  McDuffie  Sch.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Yebkes,  Ethel  R.,  Oxford  Area  H.  S.,  Oxford,  Pa. 
Young,  Celine  F.,  35  Elk  St.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 
Young,  Dorothy  A.,  Neenah  H.  S.,  Appleton,  Wise. 
Young,  Patricia  E.,  U.  of  W.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Zack,  Doris  J.,  Julliard  Sch.  of  Music,  New  York  25, 
N.  Y. 

Zamka,  Claudia,  3385  N.  Sherman  Blvd.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wise. 


Libraries  and  Institutions 


Adelphi  Coll.  Lby.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Adeian  Coll.  Lby.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Afpaibes  Étrangères,  Paris,  France 
Un.  Aix  en  Provence,  France 
Alabama  Coll.  Lby.,  Montevallo,  Ala. 

Ala.  Poly.  Inst.  Lby.,  Auburn,  Ala. 

Ala.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

U.  of  Ala.,  Coll,  of  Éduc.  Lby.,  University,  Ala. 
Albany  H.  S.,  Albany  6,  Cal. 

Albany  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Albany,  Ga. 

Albion  Coll.  Lby.,  Albion,  Mich. 

Université  D’Algeb,  Algiers,  N.  Africa 
Allegheny  Coll.  Lby.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Allen  U.  Lby.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

American  Embassy,  Paris,  France 
American  Library,  Paris,  France 
Amer.  River  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  Del  Paso  Hgts.,  Cal. 
Amer.  U.  Lby.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Anna  Maria  Coll.  Lby.,  Paxton,  Mass. 
Annapolis  H.  S.  Lby.,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Annhurst  Coll.,  Putnam,  Conn. 

Annunciation  Sch.  Fac.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Appalachian  St.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Boone,  N.  C. 
Ariz.  St.  Coll.,  Matthews  Lby.,  Tempe,  Ariz. 
U.  of  Ariz.  Lby.,  Tuscon,  Ariz. 

Ark.  A  &  M  Coll.  Lby.,  Monticello,  Ark. 

Ark.  Poly.  Coll.  Lby.,  Russellville,  Ark. 

Ark.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 

Ark.  St.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Conway,  Ark. 

U.  of  Ark.  Lby.,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Arlington  St.  Coll.,  Dept.  For.  Lang.,  Arlington, 
Tex. 

Asbury  Coll.  Lby.,  Wilmore,  Ky. 

Assumption  Coll.  Lby.,  Worcester  9,  Mass. 
Atlanta  U.  Lby.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Atlantic  Christian  Coll.  Lby.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 
Augustana  Coll.  Lby.,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

Austin  Coll.  Lby.,  Sherman,  Tex. 

Baldwin-Wallace  Coll.  Lby.,  Berea,  O. 

Ball  St.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Barber  Scotia  Coll.  Lby.,  Concord,  N.  C. 
Barry  Coll.  Lby.,  Miami  38,  Fla. 

Baylor  U.  Lby.,  Waco,  Tex. 

Beaufort  H.  S.  Lby.,  Beaufort,  S.  C. 
Bellarmine  Coll.  Lby.,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 
Bellflower  H.  S.  Lby.,  Norwalk,  Cal. 

Beloit  Coll.  Lby  ,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Benedict  Coll.,  Starks  Lby.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Berea  Coll.  Lby.,  Berea,  Ky. 

Besançon,  Univ.  de,  Besançon,  France 
Bessemer  Schools,  Bessemer,  Pa. 
Bethune-Cookman  Coll.  Lby.,  Daytona  Beach. 
Fla. 

Biblioteca  Jagiellonska,  Cracow,  Poland 
Bibliothèque  Nationale,  Paris,  France 
Blackburn  Coll.  Lby.,  Carlinville,  Ill. 

Bob  Jones  U.  Lby.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Université  de  Bordeaux,  France 
Boston  Coll.  Lby.,  Chestnut  Hill  67,  Mass. 
Boston  U.  Lby.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bowling  Green  St.  U.  Lby.,  Bowling  Green,  O. 
Bradley  U.  Lby.,  Peoria  5,  Ill. 


Zamprogno,  Theresa  M.,  H.  S.,  Weston,  Mass. 

Zang,  Mary  Catherine,  729  Linwood  Ave.,  Colum¬ 
bus  10,  O. 

Zappulla,  Anna  S.,  3  Willis  Ave.,  Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 

Zeek,  C.  F.,  Boca  Ciega  Isle,  St.  Petersburg  6,  Fla. 

Zéphi,  Jacques  J.,  Assumption  Coll.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Zilli,  Frederick  J.,  S.  Forest  Hill  Rd.,  Hamden  14, 
Conn. 

Zimmerman,  Margaret  K.,  482  Clearview  Dr., 
Euclid  23,  O. 

Zubert,  V.  A.,  255  W.  95,  New  York  25,  N.  Y. 

Zulli,  Floyd  Jr.,  N.  Y.  Univ.,  New  York  53,  N.  Y. 

Zweier,  Katherine  E.,  3900  Greystone  Ave.,  New 
York  63,  N.  Y. 


Brewton  Parker  Coll.  Lby.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ga. 
Bridgeport  Public  Lby.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Brigham  Young  U.  Lby.,  Provo,  Utah 
Brighton  Elem.  Sch.  Lby.,  Rochester  18,  N.  Y. 
Brighton  H.  S.  Lby.,  Rochester  18,  N.  Y. 
British  Columbia  U.  Lby.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Brooklyn  Coll.  Lby.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Bureau  of  Libraries,  Professional  Lby., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brown  U.  Lby.,  Providence  12,  R.  I. 

Bryn  Mawr  Coll.  Lby.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Bucknell  U.,  Carnegie  Lby.,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
Grosvenor  Lby.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Sloan  H.  S.  Lby,  Buffalo  12,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  U.,  Lockwood  Mem.  Lby.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Université  de  Caen,  France 
Calhoun  Sch.,  New  York  25,  N.  Y. 

U.  of  Cal.,  U.  Lby.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

U.  of  Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Lby.,  Los  Angeles  24, 
Cal. 

U.  of  Cal.,  Santa  Barbara  Coll.  Lby.,  Goleta, 
Cal. 

U.  of  Cal.,  Lby.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Calvin  Coll.  &  Sem.  Lby.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Carleton  Coll.  Lby.,  Northfield,  Minn. 
Carnegie  Inst,  of  Tech  Lby.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Carroll  Coll.  Lby.,  Waukesha,  Wise. 
Carson-Newman  Coll.  Lby.,  Jefferson  City,  Tenn. 
Catawba  Coll.  Lby.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Catholic  Univ.  of  Am.  Lby.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Central  Cath.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Toledo  8,  O. 
Central  Coll.  Lby.,  Pella,  Iowa 
Central  Mich.  Coll,  of  Ed.  Lby.,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Mich. 

Central  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Wilberforce,  O. 
Centre  de  Documentation  C.N.R.S.,  Paris  5, 
France 

Centre  National  de  Recherche  Scientifique, 
Paris,  France 

Chatham  Coll.  Lby.,  Pittsburgh  32,  Pa. 

U.  of  Chattanooga  Lby.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

U.  of  Chicago  Lby.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Cité  Universitaire,  Paris,  France 
City  Coll.  Lby.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 
Claremont  Coll.  Lib.,  Claremont,  Cal. 

Clark  U.  Lby.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Clabk8  Summit-Abington  H.  S.  Lby.,  Clarks  Sum¬ 
mit,  Pa. 

Cleveland  Pub.  Lby.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Columbia  Coll.  Lby.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Columbia  U.  Lby.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Concord  Coll.  Lby.,  Athens,  W.  Va. 

Colgate  U.  Lby.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Coll.  &  Sem.  Lby.,  Naperville,  Ill. 

Colorado  Coll.  Lby.,  Colo.  Springs,  Colo. 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  of  Conn.  Lby.,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Converse  Coll.  Lby.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Cottey  Coll.  Lby.,  Nevada,  Missouri 
Country  Day  Sch.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Newton 
58,  Mass. 

Cresson  Joint  Sch.,  Cresson,  Pa. 
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Dalhousie  Lby.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Dartmouth  Coll.  Lby.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

David  Lipscomb  Coll.  Lby.,  Nashville  4,  Tenn. 
Davidson  Coll.  Lby.,  Davidson,  N.  C. 

Davis  &  Elkins  Coll.  Lby.,  Elkins,  W.  Va. 
Dayton  U.  Lby.,  Dayton  9,  0. 

Delaware  Twnship  H.  S.  Lby.,  Merchantville, 
N.  J. 

U.  of  Delà  wake  Lby.,  Newark,  Del. 

Delta  Secondary  Sch.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Denison  U.  Lby.,  Granville,  O. 

U.  of  Denver  Lby.,  Denver  10,  Colo. 

De  Paul  U.  Lby.,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 

Delta  S.T.C.  Lby.,  Cleveland,  Miss. 

Dickinson  Coll.  Lby.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Université  de  Dijon,  France 
Dillard  U.  Lby.,  New  Orleans  19,  La. 

Douglas  Coll.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Drake  U.  Lby.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Duchesne  Coll.  Lby.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Duke  U.  Lby.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Duluth  Branch  Lby.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Duluth  5,  Minn. 
Dunellen  H.  S.,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 

Duquesne  U.  Lby.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

Earlham  Coll.  Lby.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

E.  Mont.  Coll,  of  Ed.  Lby.,  Billings,  Mont. 

E.  Tex.  S.T.C.  Lby.,  Commerce,  Tex. 

Education  Nationale,  Musée,  Paris,  France 
Effingham  H.  S.,  Effingham,  Ill. 

El  Cerrito  H.  S.,  El  Cerrito,  Cal. 
Elizabethtown  Coll.  Lby.,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 
Elisabeth  ville  Université  Officielle,  Belgian 
Congo 

Elmhurst  Coll.  Lby.,  Elmhurst,  Ill. 

Elon  Coll.  Lby.,  Elon  Coll.,  N.  C. 

El  Segundo  H.  S.  Lby.,  El  Segundo,  Cal. 

Emory  U.  Lby.,  Emory  U.,  Ga. 

Emporia  Coll.  Lby.,  Emporia,  Kans. 

Erskine  Coll.  Lby.,  Due  West,  S.  C. 

Fairfield  U.  Lby.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Ferqusson  Coll.  Lby.,  Poona  4,  India 
Fisk  U.  Lby.,  Nashville  8,  Tenn. 

Fla.  A  &  M.  U.  Lby.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Fla.  So.  Coll.  Lby.,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

Fla.  St.  U.  Lby.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

U.  of  Fla.  Lby.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Fontbonne  Hall  Lby.,  Brooklyn  9,  N.  Y. 
Fordham  U.  Lby.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Hays  Kans  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Hays,  Kans. 
France  Actuelle  Comité,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
France-Amérique,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Franklin  Coll.  Lby.,  Franklin,  Ind. 

Franklin  Sq.  Lby.,  No.  H.  S.,  Franklin  Sq.,  N.  Y. 
French  Embassy,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

French  Embassy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

French  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fresno  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Fresno  4,  Cal. 

Gallaudet  Coll.  Lby.,  Washington  2,  D.  C. 
Geneva  Coll.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

George  Peabody  Coll,  for  Teachers  Lby., 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Geo.  Pepperdine  Coll.  Lby.,  Los  Angeles  44,  Cal. 
Georgetown  U.  Lby.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  of  Ga.  Lby.,  Athens,  Ga. 

Ga.  St.  Coll,  of  B.A.  Lby.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 
Gettysburg  Coll.  Lby.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Girard  Coll.,  Philadelphia  21,  Pa. 

Good  Counsel  Coll.  Lby.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Gos  Bib-Ka  SSSR  im  Lenina,  Moscow,  USSR 
Goucher  Coll.  Lby.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gbambling  Coll.  Lby.,  Grambling,  La. 
Greenville  Coll.  Lby.,  Greenville,  Ill. 
Greenville  Com.  H.  S.,  Greenville,  Ill. 
Université  de  Grenoble,  France 
Grinnell  Coll.  Lby.,  Grinnell,  Iowa 
Grove  City  Coll.  Lby.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Hamline  U.  Lby.,  St.  Paul  4,  Minn. 

Harris  T.  C.  Lby.,  St.  Louis  12,  Mo. 

Harrisville  Cent.  Sch.  Lby.,  Ilarnsville,  N.  Y. 
Harry  Ells  H.  S.,  Richmond,  Cal. 

Habtwick  Coll.  Lby.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


Harvard  Coll.  Lby.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

U.  of  Hawaii  Lby.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Heidelberg  Coll.  Lby.,  Tiffin,  O. 

Helix  H.  S.,  La  Mesa,  Cal. 

Henderson  S.  T.  C.  Lby.,  Arkadelphia,  Ark. 
Henry  Ford  Com.  Coll.  Lby.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
Hillside  H.  S.  Lby.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Hobart  Coll.  Lby.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Hofstha  Coll.  Lby.,  Hempstead,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 
Holy  Angels  Acad.,  Fort  Lee,  N.  J. 

Holy  Cross  Sem.  Lby.,  La  Crosse,  Wise. 

Holy  Family  Coll.  Lby.,  Torresdale,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Holy  Trinity  H.  S.,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Honeoye  Cent.  Sch.  Lby.,  Honeoye,  N.  Y. 
Howard  U.  Lby.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Howard  Payne  Coll.  Lby.,  Brownwood,  Tex. 
Humanistika  Biblioteket,  Stockholm,  Sweden 
Hunter  Coll.  Lby.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
Huntingdon  Coll.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Huntington  Coll.  Lby.,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Coll,  of  Idaho  Lby.,  Caldwell,  Idaho 
Idaho  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Pocatello,  Idaho 
U.  of  Idaho  Lby.,  Moscow,  Idaho 
III.  Wesleyan  U.  Lby.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

III.  St.  Normal  U.,  Lby.,  Normal,  Ill. 

U.  of  III.  Lby.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Immaculata  Coll.  Lby.,  Immaculata,  Pa. 
Immaculate  Heart  Coll.  Lby.,  Los  Angeles  28, 
Cal. 

Ind.  S.  T.  Coll.  Lby.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Ind.  U.  Lby.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

International  Christian  U.,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Iona  Coll.  Lby.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Iowa  St.  T.  Coll.  Lby.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
St.  U.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Isaac  E.  Crary  J.  H.  S.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Isidore  Newman  Sch.,  New  Orleans  15,  La. 
Ithaca  Coll.  Lby.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  S.  H.  S..Lby.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jamestown  Coll.  Lby.,  Jamestown,  N.  D. 

John  B.  Stetson  U.,  DeLand,  Fla. 

John  Brown  U.  Lby.,  Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 

John  W.  Hallahan  H.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Johns  Hopkins  U.  Lby.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Joint  U.  Lby.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Judson  Coll.  Lby.,  Marion,  Ala. 

Kalamazoo  Coll.  Lby.,  Kalamazoo  49,  Mich. 
Kans.  S.  T.  C.  Lby.,  Pittsburg,  Kans. 

U.  of  Kans.  Lby.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

U.  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kent  St.  U.  Lby.,  Kent,  O. 

Kentucky  S.  Coll.  Lby.,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

U.  of  Ky.  Lby.,  Lexington  29,  Ky. 

Ky.  Wesleyan  Coll.  Lby.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 
Keuka  Coll.,  Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 

King  Coll.  Lby.,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

King’s  Coll.  Lby.,  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  Eng. 

Knox  Coll.  Lby.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Knoxville  Coll.  Lby.,  Knoxville  16,  Tenn. 

Ladycliff  Coll.  Lby.,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Lafayette  Coll.  Lby.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Laguna  Beach  Unified  Sch.,  Laguna  Beach,  Cal. 
Lamennais  Coll.  Lby.,  Alfred,  Me. 

Langston  U.  Lby.,  Langston,  Okla. 
Lansingburgh,  H.  S.  Lby.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Bibliothèque,  Université  Laval,  Quebec, 
Quebec 

U.  Laval,  Quebec,  Quebec  (Cours  d’été) 

Lebanon  Valley  Coll.  Lby.,  Annville,  Pa. 

Lee  Coll.  Lby.,  Baytown,  Tex. 

U.  of  Leeds  Lby.,  Leeds  2,  Eng. 

Lehigh  U.  Lby.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Lenoir  Rhyne  Coll.  Lby.,  Hickory,  N.  C. 
Levittown  Mem.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Levittown,  N.  Y. 
Lewis  Coll,  of  Science  &  Tech.  Lby.,  Lockport, 
Ill. 

Université  de  Lille,  France 
Lincoln  U.  Lby.,  Lincoln  U.,  Pa. 

Linfield  Coll.  Lby.,  McMinnville,  Ore. 
Linguistics  Assoc.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Liverpool  H.  S.  Lby.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 
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U.  of  Liverpool  Lby.,  Liverpool  3,  Eng. 
Livingstone  Coll.  Lby.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Long  Beach  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Long  Beach  15,  Cal. 
Longwood  Coll.  Lby.,  Farmville,  Va. 

Loras  Coll.  Lby.,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Los  Angeles  Pub.  Lby.,  Los  Angeles  17,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 
La.  St.  U.  Lby.,  Baton  Rouge,  3,  La. 

U.  of  Louisville  Lby.,  Louisville  8,  Ky. 

U.  of  Louvain,  Louvain,  Belgium 
Loyola  Coll.  Lby.,  Baltimore  10,  Md. 

Loyola  U.  Lby.,  Chicago  11,  Ill. 

Loyola  U.  Lby.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Université  de  Lyon,  France 

McKinley  H.  S.  Lby.,  Honolulu,  14,  Hawaii 
McNeese  Coll.  Lby.,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Madison  Cent.  Sch.  Lby.,  Madison,  N.  Y. 
Madison  Coll.  Lby.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Madison  H.  S.  Lby.,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Maggie  Walker  H.  S.  Lby.,  Richmond  20,  Va. 

U.  of  Me.  Lby.,  Orono,  Me. 

Manasquan  H.  S.,  Manasquan,  N.  J. 

Manchester  Coll.  Lby.,  No.  Manchester,  Ind. 
Margaret  Johnson  Mem.  Lby.,  Winnipeg,  Mani¬ 
toba 

Marian  Coll.  Lby.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Marietta  Coll.  Lby.,  Marietta,  O. 

Marshall  Coll.  Lby.,  Huntington  1,  W.  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Coll.  Lby.,  Staunton,  Va. 

Md.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Marylawn  Lby.,  S.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mary  Louis  Acad.,  Jamaica  3,  N.  Y. 

Marymount  Coll.  Lby.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
Marymount  Coll.  Lby.,  Tarrytown  on  the  Hudson, 
N.  Y. 

Mary  Washington  Coll.  Lby.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
Marywood  Acad.,  Grand  Rapids  5,  Mich. 
Marywood  Coll.  Lby.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Mass.  Inst.  Tech.  Lby.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

U.  of  Mass.  Lby.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Maybrook  H.  S.  Lby.,  Maybrook,  N.  Y. 
Mercyhurst  Coll.  Lby.,  Erie,  Pa. 

U.  of  Miami  Lby.,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Miami  U.  Lby.,  Oxford,  O. 

Mich.  St.  U.  Lby.,  E.  Lansing,  Mich. 

U.  of  Mich.  Lby.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Middlebury  Coll.  Lby.,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Middle  Tenn.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
Middletown  Pub.  Sch.,  Middletown,  Del. 
Millersville  S.  T.  C.  Lby.,  Millersville,  Pa. 
Millikin  U.  Lby.,  Decatur,  Ill. 

U.  of  Minn.  Lby.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 
Minnetonka  Ind.  Sch.  Dist.,  Excelsior,  Minn. 
Misericord ia  Coll.  Lby.,  Dallas,  Pa. 

Miss.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  State  Coll.,  Miss. 

Miss.  St.  Coll,  for  Women  Lby.,  Columbus,  Miss. 
U.  of  Mo.  Lby.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Molloy  Cath.  Coll,  for  Women  Lby.,  Rockville 
Centre,  N.  Y. 

Monde  Bilingue,  Paris  VI,  France 
Monmouth  Coll.  Lby.,  Monmouth,  Ill. 

Mont.  St.  U.  Lby.,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Université  de  Montpellier,  France 
Univ.  de  Montreal  Bibliothèque,  Montreal, 
P.  Q. 

Morgan  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Baltimore  12,  Md. 

Morris  Brown  Coll.  Lby.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Morristown  Coll.  Lby.,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Mt.  Allison  Mem.  Lby.,  Sackville  New  Brunswick, 
Canada 

Mt.  Notre  Dame  Academy  Lby.,  Reading,  O. 

Mt.  St.  Agnes  Coll.  Lby.,  Baltimore  9,  Md. 

Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.  Lby.,  Emmitsburg,  Md. 

Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Acad.  Lby.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Mt.  St.  Vincent  Coll.  Lby.,  New  York  71,  N.  Y. 
Mt.  St.  Vincent  Coll.  Lby.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Mt.  San  Antonio  Coll.,  Pomona,  Cal. 
Muskingum  Coll.  Lby.,  New  Concord,  O. 

Univerbité  de  Nancy,  France 
U.  of  Neb.  Lby.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Newcomb  Lby.,  Newcomb,  N.  Y. 

U.  of  N.  H.,  Lby.,  Durham,  N.  H. 

N.  Haven  S.  T.  C.  Lby.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


N.  Mex.  Coll,  of  Agric.  &  Mech.  Arts  Lby., 
State  College,  N.  M. 

U.  of  New  Mex.,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

N.  M.  Western  Coll.  Lby.,  Silver  City,  N.  M. 

N.  Y.  Pub.  Lby.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  St.  Lby.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  S.  T.  C.  Lby.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  U.  Lby.,  Washington  Square,  N.  Y. 

Niagara  U.  Lby.,  Niagara  Univ.,  N.  Y. 

N.  C.  Coll.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

U.  N.  C.  Lby.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

N.  D.  Agric.  Coll.  Lby.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

U.  N.  D.  Lby.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Northeast  Mo.  St.  T.  Coll.  Lby.,  Kirksville,  Mo. 
Northeast  La.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Monroe,  La. 
Northern  Ca.  Joint  School,  Barnesboro,  Pa. 
Northern  III.  St.  T.  Coll.  Lby.,  De  Kalb,  Ill. 
No.  Ga.  Coll.  Lby.,  Dahlonega,  Ga. 

Northland  Coll.  Lby.,  Ashland,  Wise. 

N.  Tex.  St.  T.  Coll.  Lby.,  Denton,  Tex. 
Northwestern  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Alva,  Okla. 
Northwestern  U.  Lby.,  Evanston,  Ill. 
Northwestern  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Natchitoches,  La. 
Northwood  Sch.,  Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  Y. 
Norwalk  S.  H.  S.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Notre  Dame  Coll.  Lby.,  S.  Euclid,  O. 

Notre  Dame  Coll.  Lby.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Notre  Dame  Convent  Sch.,  New  York  24,  N.  Y. 
U.  of  Notre  Dame  Lby.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Oakland  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  Oakland  9,  Cal. 

Oberlin  Coll.  Lby.,  Oberlin,  O. 

Oblate  Coll.  &  Sem.,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 
Occidental  Coll.  Lby.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Odessa  Coll.  Lby.,  Odessa,  Tex. 

O.  U.  Lby.,  Athens,  O. 

Okla.  Ag.  &  Mech.  Coll.  Lby-.,  Stillwater,  Okla. 
Okla.  Baptist  U.  Lby.,  Shawnee,  Okla. 

Okla.  City  U.  Lby.,  Okla.  City,  Okla. 

Okla.  Coll,  for  Women  Lby.,  Chickasha,  Okla. 

U.  of  Okla.  Lby-  Norman,  Okla. 

Olds  Sch.  Dist.,  Olds,  Alberta 
Old  Trail  Sch.,  Akron  13,  O. 

Olivet  Nazarene  Coll.  Lby.,  Kankakee,  Ill. 

U.  of  Omaha  Lby.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Onteora  Cent.  Sch.,  Boiceville,  N.  Y. 

Orange  Co.  Comm.  Coll.  Lby.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
U.  of  Ore.  Lby.,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Ottawa  U.  Lby-.,  Ottawa,  Canada 
Ottawa  U.  Lby.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 

Ouachita  Baptist  Coll.  Lby.,  Arkadelphia,  Ark. 
Ottawa  Lby.  of  Parliament,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Coll,  of  Our  Lady  of  Elms  Lby.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

Pasadena  City  Coll.,  Pasadena  4,  Cal. 

Peabody  H.  S.  Lby.,  Alexandria,  La. 

Pedagogiska  Biblioteket,  Stockholm,  Sweden 
Pa.  Milit.  Coll.  Lby.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Pa.  St.  U.,  St.  Coll.,  Pa. 

U.  of  Pa.  Lby.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Peru,  Cent.  Sch.  Lby.,  Peru,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia  Free  Lby.,  Phila.  3,  Pa. 

Phillips  U.  Lby.,  Enid,  Okla. 

Pius  X  H.  S.  Lby.,  Hollydale,  Cal. 

Plainfield  H.  S.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Université  de  Poitiers,  France 

Poly  Prep.  Country  Day  Sch.,  Brooklyn  9,  N.  Y. 

Port  Credit  H.  S.,  Port  Credit,  Ont. 

Principia  Coll.  Lby.,  Elsah,  Ill. 

Providence  Coll.  Lby.,  Providence,  8,  R.  I. 
Provincial  Normal  Coll.  Lby.,  Truro,  N.  S. 
Puerto  Rico  Lby.,  Puerto  Rico 
Punahou  Sch.,  Honolulu  14,  T.  H. 

Director  of  Protestant  Educ.,  Québec,  P.  Q. 
Inspectuer  Général  des  Écoles  Primaires, 
Québec,  P.  Q. 

Quebec,  Lby.  of  Legislature,  Quebec,  P.  Q. 
Queens  Coll.  Lby.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Quincy  Coll.  Lby.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Rampo  Regional  H.  S.,  Franklin  Lakes,  N.  J. 
Rantoul  Township  H.  S.  Lby.,  Rantoul,  Ill. 
Reading  S.  H.  S.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Reedley  Coll.  Lby.,  Reedley,  Cal. 
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Regina  Coeli  Convent  Lby.,  Fitchburg,  Mas*. 
Regis  H.  S.  Lby.,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 
Université  de  Rennes,  France 

R.  I.  Coll,  of  Ed.  Lby.,  Providence  8,  R.  I. 

U.  of  R.  I.,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Rich  Township  H.  S.  Dist.,  227,  Park  Forest,  Ill. 
Ripon  Coll.  Lby.,  Ripon,  Wise. 

Rivier  Coll.  Lby.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

U.  of  Rochester  Lby.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rosary  Hill  Coll.  Lby.,  Buffalo  21,  N.  Y. 

HMCS — Royal  Roads  Lby.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
Russell  Sage  Coll.  Lby.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rutgers  U.  Lby.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Sacramento  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Coll,  of  Sacred  Heart,  San  Francisco  15,  Cal. 
Sacred  Heart  Dominican  Coll.  Lby.,  Houston 
21,  Tex. 

St.  Ambrose  Coll.  Lby.,  Davenport,  Iowa 
St.  Augustine’s  Coll.  Lby.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

St.  Bonaventure  U.  Lby.,  St.  Bonaventure,  N.  Y. 
St.  Elizabeth  Coll.  Lby.,  Convent  Station,  N.  J. 
St.  Francis  Coll.  Lby.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

St.  Helena  H.  S.  Lby.,  Bronx  65,  N.  Y. 

Coll.  Mil.  Royal  de  Saint-Jean,  Saint-Jean,  P.Q. 
St.  John  Fisher  Coll.  Lby.,  Rochester  18,  N.  Y. 
St.  Joseph’s  Coll.  Lby.,  CoUegeviUe,  Ind. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.  Lby.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.  Lby.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

St.  Louis  U.  Lby.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Marks  Sch.,  Southboro,  Mass. 

St.  Marks  Sch.  of  Tex.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

St.  Mary’s  Acad.  Lby.,  Roseau,  Dominica,  Wind¬ 
ward  Is.,  B.W.I. 

St.  Mary’s  Coll.  Lby.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

St.  Mary’s  U.  Lby.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

St.  Norbert  Coll.  Lby.,  West  Depere,  Wise. 

St.  Olaf  Coll.  Lby.,  Northfield,  Minn. 

St.  Petersburg  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
St.  Rose  H.  S.  Lby.,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

St.  Rose  Coll.  Lby.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

St.  Scholastica  Coll.  Lby.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

St.  Thomas  U.  Lby.,  Houston  6,  Tex. 

St.  Xavier  H.  S.  Lby.,  Cincinnati  2,  O. 

Salem  Coll.  Lby.,  Winston-Salem  7,  N.  C. 

Salve  Regina  Coll.  Lby.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

San  Diego  Coll,  for  Women,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

San  Diego  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  San  Diego  5,  Cal. 

San  Dieguito  Union  H.  S.  Lby.,  Encinitas,  Cal. 
San  Francisco  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  San  Francisco  27, 
Cal. 

Santa  Rosa  H.  S.  Dist.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Santa  Rosa  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

U.  of  Saskatchewan  Lby.,  Saskatoon,  Sask,  Can. 
Savannah  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Shepherd  Coll.  Lby.,  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 
Siena  Coll.  Lby.,  Loudonville,  N.  Y. 

Silver  Lake  Regional  H.  S.  Lby.,  Kingston,  Mass. 
Simsbury  H.  S.,  Simsbury,  Conn. 

Smith  Coll.  Lby.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Southbury  Jr.  Sr.  H.  S.,  Southbury,  Conn. 

S.  C.  State  Coll.  Lby.,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

U.  of  S.  C.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

U.  of  S.  D.  Lby.,  Vermillion,  S.  D. 

Southeastern  La.  Coll.  Lby.,  Hammond,  La. 
Southeastern  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Durant,  Okla. 

U.  of  Southern  Cal.,  Los  Angeles  7,  Cal. 

So.  III.  U.  Lby.,  Carbondale,  Ill. 

Southern  Methodist  U.  Lby.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Southern  Missionary  Coll.  Lby.,  Collegedale, 
Tenn. 

Southern  U.  Lby.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

South  Salem  H.  S.,  Marion  Co.  Ore. 

Southwest  Tex.  St.  T.  C.  Lby.,  San  Marcos,  Tex 
Southwestern  La.  Inst.  Lby.,  Lafayette,  La. 
Stanford  U.  Lby.,  Stanford,  Cal. 

S.  T.  Coll.  Lby.,  Florence,  Ala. 

8.  T.  Coll.,  Boston,  Mass. 

S.  T.  Coll.  Lby.,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

S.  T.  Coll.  Worcester,  Mass. 

S.  T.  Coll.  Lby.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

S.  T.  Coll.  Lby.,  Clarion,  Pa. 

S.  T.  Coll.  Lby.,  Indiana,  Pa. 

S.  T.  Coll.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

S.  T.  Coll.,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 


S.  T.  Coll.  Lby.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

S.  T.  Coll.,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Stewart  M.  Jones  Jr.  H.  S.,  Laurel,  Miss. 
Sullins  Coll.  Lby.,  Bristol,  Va. 

Surrattsville  H.  S.  Lby.,  Clinton,  Md. 
Syracuse  U.  Lby.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Talladega  Coll.  Lby.,  Talladega,  Ala. 

U.  of  Tampa  Lbyl,  Tampa  6,  Fla. 

Taylor  U.  Lby.,  Upland,  Ind. 

T.  Coll.  Lby.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

T.  Coll,  of  Conn.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Teaneck  H.  S.  Lby.,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 

Temple  U.  Lby.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

U.  of  Tenn.  Lby.,  Knoxville  16,  Tenn. 

Tex.  Christian  U.  Lby.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Tex.  Coll.  Lby.,  Tyler,  Tex. 

Tex.  Coll,  of  Arts  &  Ind.,  Kingsville,  Tex. 

Tex.  Southern  U.,  Houston  4,  Tex. 

Tex.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Denton,  Tex. 

Tex.  Tech.  Coll.  Lby.,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

U.  of  Tex.  Lby.,  Austin,  Tex. 

T okyo-Gakugei-Daigaku-Toshokan,  Shimeuma- 
3-chome,  SETAGAYA-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Tokyo  Toritsu  U.,  Jinbun  Jimu-Sho,  Fusuma- 
machi,  Meguro-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan  (KIN) 

U.  of  Toledo  Lby.,  Toledo,  O. 

U.  of  Toronto  Lby.,  Toronto  5,  Ont. 

Travancore  U.  Co-Op  Stores  Ltd.,  Trivandrum, 

S.  India 

Trinity  Sem.  &  Bible  Coll.  Lby.,  Chicago  13,  Ill. 
Tulane  U.,  Lby.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Union  Acad.  Lby.,  Belleville,  N.  Y. 

Û.  Coll.  Lby.,  Barbourville,  Ky. 

USAF  Acad.  Lby.,  Denver  8,  Colo. 

U.  S.  Info.  Center,  Bordeaux,  France 
U.  S.  Info.  Center,  Lille,  France 
U.  S.  Info.  Center,  Marseilles,  France 
U.  S.  Info.  Center  Lby.,  Paris,  France 
U.  S.  Info.  Center,  Strasbourg,  France 
U.  S.  Naval  Acad.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

U.  S.  Maritime  Comm.  Lby.,  Kings  Point,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

Upsula  Coll.  Lby.,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Ursinus  Coll.  Lby.,  CoUegeville,  Pa. 

Ursuline  School,  New  RocheUe,  N.  Y. 

U.  of  Utah  Lby.,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah 
U.  of  Utah  Modern  Lang.  Dept.,  Salt  Lake  City 
1,  Utah 

Utica  Coll.  Lby.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Valdosta  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Valdosta,  Ga. 
Valparaiso  U.  Lby.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Vassar  Coll.  Lby.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

U.  of  Vt.  Lby.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Victoria  Coll.  Lby.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Villa  Madonna  Coll.  Lby.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Villa  Maria  Acad.,  Malvern,  Pa. 

Villanova  U.  Lby.,  Villanova,  Pa. 

Va.  Sem.  Lby.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Va.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Norfolk  12,  Va. 

Va.  St.  Coll,  for  Negroes  Lby.,  Petersburg,  Va. 
Va.  Union  U.,  Richmond,  Va. 

U.  of  Va.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Wagner  Mem.  Lutheran  Coll.  Lby.,  Staten  Is., 
N.  Y. 

Wallace  Rider  Farrington  H.  S.  Lby.,  Honolulu, 

T.  H. 

Walla  Walla  Coll.  Lby.,  College  Place,  Wash. 
Walton  H.  S.  Lby.,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

St.  Coll,  of  Wash.  Lby.,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Wash.  U.  Lby.,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo. 

U.  of  Wash.  Lby.,  Seattle  5,  Wash. 

Wayland  Coll.  Lby.,  Plainview,  Tex. 

Wayne  U.  Lby.,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 

Webster  Coll.  Lby.,  Webster  Grove  19,  Mo. 
Welland  H.  &  Vocational  Sch.,  Welland,  Ont. 
Wells  Coll.  Lby.,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Wesleyan  Coll.  Lby.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Wesleyan  U.  Lby.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Wesleyan  U.  Master  of  Arts  Teach.  Program., 
Middletown,  Conn. 

Westdeutsche  Bibliothek,  Marburg,  Germany 
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Western  Ca.  Teach.  Cole.  Lby.,  Cullowhee,  N.  C. 
Western  Coll.  Lby.,  Oxford,  0. 

Western  III.  S.  T.  C.  Lby.,  Macomb,  Ill. 

Western  Maryland  Coll.  Lby.,  Westminster,  Md. 
Western  Mich.  Coll,  of  Ed.  Lby.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

U.  of  Western  Ontario  Lby.,  London,  Ontario, 
Canada 

Western  Reserve  IT.  Lby.,  Cleveland  6,  O. 
Westminster  Coll.  Lby.,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 
Westminster  Coll.  Lby.,  Salt  Lake  City  5,  Utah 
West  Point  H.  S.,  West  Point,  Va. 

West  Va.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Institute,  W.  Va. 

West  Va.  Lby.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Wheatley'  School,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y. 

Wheaton  Coll.  Lby.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 

Wheeling  Coll.  Lby.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Whittier  Coll.  Lby.,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Whitefriars  Carmelite  Fathers,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
W.  H.  Robinson  Union  Sch.,  Winterville,  N.  C. 
Wilberforce  U.,  Wilberforce,  O. 

Willamette  U.  Lby.,  Salem,  Ore. 

William  Jewell  Coll.  Lby.,  Liberty,  Mo. 

Coll,  of  William  &  Mary  Lby.,  Williamsburg,  Va. 
Wilson  Coll.  Lby.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Membership  Summary 


Honorary  Members .  11 

Life  Members .  22 

Annual  Members .  3889 

Library  &  Institutions .  627 

Total .  4549 


Note:  If  past  experience  is  repeated  there  will  be 
from  300  to  400  additional  new  members  and  re¬ 


Wilson  Teach.  Coll.,  Washington  9,  D.  C. 

Winsor  Sch.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Winthrop  Coll.  Lby.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Wisconsin  State  Coll.  Lby.,  Milwaukee  11,  Wise. 
Wisconsin  St.  T.  Coll.  Lby.,  Stevens  Point,  Wise. 
Wisconsin  State  Coll.  Lby.,  Superior,  Wise. 

U.  of  Wisconsin  Extension  Center  Lby.,  Racme, 
Wise. 

Wittenberg  Coll.  Lby.,  Springfield,  O. 

Wofford  Coll.  Lby.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Woman’s  Coll.  Lby.,  of  Duke  U.,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Woman’s  Coll.  Lby.  of  U.N.C.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Woodrow  Wilson  H.  S.  Lby.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Wooster  Coll.  Lby.,  Wooster,  O. 

Wright  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  Chicago  34,  Ill. 

Xavier  U.  Lby.,  Cincinnati  7,  O. 

Yale  U.  Lby.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Yeshiva  Coll.  Lby.,  New  York  33,  N.  Y. 
Youngstown  Coll.  Lby.,  Youngstown  2,  O. 

Yuba  City  Union  H.  S.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

Yuba  Coll.  Lby.,  Marysville,  Cal. 

Zeitungsvertriebsamt,  Satzabteilung,  Clara 
Zetkin  Strasse  62,  Berlin  NW  7,  Germany 


newals  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  is  regretted 
that  these  names  cannot  appear  on  the  above  list, 
the  copy  for  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  printer 
on  March  1. 

Davidson  College  George  B.  Watts 

March  1,  1957  Secretary-Treasurer 


Le  Style  des  Pléiades 
de  Gobineau 

ESSAI  D’APPLICATION  D’UNE 
METHODE  STYLISTIQUE 

By  MICHAEL  RIFFATERRE 

Using  a  new  approach  to  literary  criticism,  the  author  shows  how 
both  Gobineau’s  philosophy  of  life  and  subconscious  thoughts  are 
expressed  through  his  style  in  Les  Pléiades.  A  method  of  stylistic 
analysis,  free  of  the  old  rhetorical  subdivisions,  gives  Professor 
Riffaterre  unusual  insight  into  Gobineau’s  work  and  supports  his 
conclusion  that  Gobineau’s  enduring  value  lies  not  in  his  unfortunate 
sociological  theories  but  in  his  originality  as  a  writer.  $4.50 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 


Vient  de  paraître 

dictionnaire  des  locutions  françaises 

par  Maurice  RAT,  agrégé  de  l’Université— Cet  ouvrage  constitue  un  in¬ 
ventaire  complet  des  gallicismes  et  des  mots  d’auteurs  entrés  dans  la  lan¬ 
gue  littéraire  et  la  langue  d’usage.  H  fournit  l’historique  des  locutions,  il¬ 
lustré  par  de  nombreuses  citations  et  anecdotes.  Deux  index  alphabétiques 
(par  mots  et  par  noms  d’auteurs  cités)  permettent  une  consultation  aisée 

Un  volume  relié  de  plus  de  400  pages 

Dans  la  meme  collection: 

dictionnaire  des  difficultés  de  la  langue  française 

par  Adolphe-V.  THOMAS— Apporte  une  solution  à  tous  les  problèmes  de 
vocabulaire,  d’orthographe,  de  syntaxe  ou  de  prononciation. 

Un  volume  relié  de  448  pages 

En  vente  chex  votre 
libraire  habituel  ou, 

114  boulevard  Ras- 
pall,  Paris  6 


LAROUSSE 
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Western  Reserve  University 

ECOLE  FRANÇAISE 

du  17  juin  au  27  juillet  1957 

Visiting  Professor:  Alain  Hus,  Docteur  ès  lettres 
Chargé  de  cours  à  l’Université  de  Lille 
Maison  française  Diplômes  supérieurs 

Ecole  d’application  Activités  sociales 

FLES  WORKSHOP 
S’adresser  à  : 

Miss  Ruth  Mulhauser  French  &  Spanish  School 
Western  Reserve  University  Cleveland  6,  Ohio 


Ready  April  1957 

Who’s  Who  in  France 

(France  et  Union  Française) 

1957-1958 

All  of  France  and  the 
French  possessions. 

12,000  biographies,  2000  pp. 

Cloth  $25.00 

STECHERT-HAFNER,  Inc. 

Founded  in  New  York  1872 

The  World’s  Leading  International  Booksellers 

31  East  10th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Our  85th  Anniversary — 1872-1957 


Over  40  minutes  of  personalized  talks 
in  French  by  seven  young  people  from 
various  sections  of  France,  packed  with 
interesting  and  entertaining  informa¬ 
tion  about  their  daily  lives  and  customs. 
The  French  is  natural,  clear  and  in¬ 
formal.  High  Fidelity  insures  compre¬ 
hension.  12"  LP  with  French-English 
libretto,  $5.95.  Quality  of  record  is 
guaranteed.  Also,  French  Volume  II 
CGS  106,  $5.95,  ppd. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  literature. 

Copyright,  1954,  by 


W1LMAC 


RECORDERS 
921  East  Green 
Pasadena  1,  California 


Perfect  Your  FRENCH 

...  in  this  natural  French  setting 
at  McGill  University  French  Summer  School 

Montreal — -June  27  to  August  9,  1957 

Elementary,  intermediate,  advanced  courses  plus  intensive  training  in  spoken 
French  for  French  Teachers,  Graduate  and  College  Students,  High  School 
seniors,  and  Business  people. 

Long-established  (1904),  residential,  co-educational  school  with  high  standards. 
French  spoken  at  all  times. 

Luxurious  residence  in  French  House.  All  social  activities,  music,  dramatics, 
movies. 

Fee  (board,  residence  and  tuition)  $295 
(Canadian)  (Tuition  only,  $135.) 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Write  today  for 
prospectus  to: 
Professor  André  Rigault 
Director, 

French  Summer  School, 
McGill  University 
Montreal,  Canada 


* 

le  volume 

DE  700  PAGES 
RELIÉ  SOUS 
JAQUETTE 
ET  RHODOÏD 

t.SOO  F. 

* 


“...Quel  émerveillement  de  trouver  ainsi 
réunis  les  textes  les  plus  précieux  relatifs 
à  l'art  poétique ,  les  plus  connus  n  étant 
pas  les  moins  méconnus ,  et  chacun  rece - 
vont  des  autres  un  éclairage  nouveau ... 
Sous  ces  multiples  aspects ,  la  Poésie  qui 
y  apparaît  est  une ...” 

CLAUDE  MAURIAC  (Le  Figaro) 

Tontes  librairies  _  Catalogne  sur  demande 
_ m  — 


EDITIONS  SEGHERSlrfl  228  Bd  RASPAIL  PARIS 


A  charming  text 
for  students 
in  second-year  French 

Antoine  Chasseur 

By  Lucette  Lafitte 

Antoine  the  page-boy  has  a  definite 
chance  of  immortality.  As  Emil  and  the 
Detectives  has  been  for  thousands  their 
first  real  German  book  so  Antoine,  Chas¬ 
seur,  written  by  a  young  Frenchwoman, 
will  be  read  and  remembered  with 
pleasure. 

Work  lists,  follow-up  work  and  vocabu¬ 
lary  are  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The 
illustrations  are  by  Walter  Goetz. 

64  pages  50^5 

Examination  copies  are  available 

Cambridge  University  Press 

32  East  57th  Street 
New  York  22,  New  York 
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ASSUMPTION  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SESSION  •  CO-EDUCATIONAL 
July  1 — August  13,  1957 

FRENCH 

Geography  History 

Language  (all  levels)  Literature 

Complete  program  of  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  French 

AURAL-ORAL  METHOD  USED  IN  TEACHING  OF  FRENCH 
SEPARATE  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 
For  further  information  write: 

DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSION 
ASSUMPTION  COLLEGE 

500  Salisbury  Street  Worcester  9,  Mass. 


PHONODISCS 


fC0»»Sl| 

o*  >'•  SPEftK  AND  BEAD 


o* 


PHONOTAPES 


Arm&nd  and  Louise  Bégué 


For  the  first  time  a  language  study 
course  divided  Into  3  distinct  sec¬ 
tions— sold  separately  or  complete.  Basle  and  Intermediate  -  Conversational  •  Literary 


Part  1:  BASIC  A  INTERMEDIATE 
(Beginning  A  Refresher) 

Includes  most  of  the  work  usually  covered  in  the 
first  year  of  college  French.  Correct  pronunciation 
and  intonation  taught  from  the  first  lesson.  Gram- 
matical  essentials  explained  and  illustrated.  First 
5  chapters  recorded  with  pauses  to  allow  student 
to  repeat  words,  phroses  and  sentences.  Exercises, 
review,  appendices  and  vocabulary  included.  176 
pp.  illustrated  book. 

3-t2"  Is  records  PHONODISCS  2001-A  $20.99* 

or  3  topes  3 V,  speed  P14ON0TAPES  2001  0  *23.85- 
or  3  topes  IVi  speed  PHONOTAPES  2001-A  S2S.IS' 
‘book  Indeded 


Part  2:  CONVERSATIONAL 

Simulated  conversations  on  everyday  topics 
(housekeeping,  cor,  shopping,  doctor,  schools, 
sports,  love,  cooking,  trovel,  etc.)  designed  to 
provide  fluency  in  speaking.  Illustrated  book. 
2-12*  Ip  records  PHONODISCS  2001-B  $13.90* 

or  2  topes  3*4  speed  PH0N0TAPES  2001-8  $19.90* 
or  2  topes  l'/t  speed  PHONOTAPES  2001-8  $19.90' 

Part  3:  UTERATURE 

Poetry  and  prose  passages  selected  from  the 
works  of  20  major  authors  including  Descartes, 
Molière,  La  Fontaine,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Hugo, 
Flaubert,  Baudelaire,  etc.  Illustrated  book. 

(2001-C)  Prices  same  as  Part  2. 


•  *  •  *  Book*  may  be  purchased  individually.  Pricea  on  request. 


For  further  information  write  to 

PHONOTAPES  INC. 

248  Watt  49th  St.  New  York  19,  N.Y. 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  BAROQUE 
FROM  MONTAIGNE  TO  ROTROU 

by  Imbrie  Buffum 

An  analysis  of  selected  works  by  six  French  writers  of  the  period 
1570-1650  revealing,  in  six  different  literary  genres,  the  existence 
of  common  stylistic  elements  which  have  parallels  in  baroque  archi¬ 
tecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  Yale  Romanic  Studies,  Second  Series, 
Volume  IV.  Imbrie  Buffum  is  assistant  professor  of  French  at  Yale. 

$5.00 


at  your  bookseller 

Yale  University  Press 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

FRENCH  CIVILIZATION 
THROUGH  FICTION 

DEMOREST  and  SHAW 

“.  .  .  the  authors  selected  are  rep¬ 
resentative  and  their  varied  style 
offers  the  student  a  rich  anthology 
of  contemporary  usage.” 


tiecenihf, 

pMldi'ikeÂ 


ENTRETIENS  À  PARIS 

CRAVEN  and  REY 

“.  .  .  it  is  up  to  date  and  informative 
and  answers  the  very  questions  my 
students  tend  to  ask.” 


GINN  AND 
COMPANY 

HOME  OFFICE:  Boston 
SALES  OFFICES:  New  York  11 
Chicago  6  Atlanta  3  Dallas  1 
Columbus  16  San  Francisco 
3  Toronto  7 


RECUEIL  DE  PETITS 
CONTES  FRANÇAIS 

HAROLD  WADE  STREETER 

“.  .  .  an  outstanding  piece  of  work, 
as  far  as  the  notes,  the  vocabulary 
and  the  excellent  choice  of  stories 
.  .  .  first-rate.” 
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University  of  Michigan 

Foreign  Language  Programs 
Summer  1957 

e 

Special  Courses  for  Teachers  of  French  &  Span¬ 
ish  (6  weeks)  :  Conversation — Applied  Linguis¬ 
tics — Composition — Laboratory 


Institute  in  Teaching  Languages  in  Elementary 
School  (6  weeks)  :  Demonstration  Classes — Prac¬ 
tice  Teaching — Development  of  Materials — 
French,  German  &  Spanish 

Workshop  in  Spoken  Language  Training  (2 
weeks):  Intensive,  practical  Aural-Oral  methods 
— Language  Laboratory 


Advanced  &  Graduate  courses  in  Literature  and 
Linguistics  (8  weeks) 


FRENCH— SPANISH  HOUSE 
FOR  WOMEN 
Native  Speakers  in  residence 
CERCLE  FRANÇAIS— SOCIEDAD 
HISPANICA— LECTURES— FILMS 

• 

Registration:  for  six  &  eight  week  courses,  June 
20-22 

for  two-week  Workshop,  2-3  August 
For  complete  information  write  to: 
Director  of  Summer  Session 
3510  Administration  Bldg. 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Here  it  is!  Just  Released ! 


Another  interesting  and  enlight¬ 
ening  film  for  the  use  of  students 
of  the  French  language: 

“VISAGES  de  la  VILLE  LUMIERE" 

Film  H  4  of  the 

ACCENT  AIGU 

CONVERSATIONAL  FILM  SERIES 

•  FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING 
SALES  and  RENTALS 

Write  to 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO. 

1385  WESTWOOD  BLVD. 

LOS  ANGELES  24.  CALIF. 


FRENCH 

AMERICAN 

BANKING 

CORPORATION 

• 

31  NASSAU  STREET 
NEW  YORK  5 
N.  Y. 


f.uh 

r  o 

Two  Complete  Vocabularies 
in  One  Volume 

r\  french-english 

W  and  English-French 

The  fifth  revised  edition  of  the  definitive 
guide  to  the  French  language,  reset  and 
brought  up-to-date.  Thousands  of  new  words 
added.  French  entries  include  the  words  used 
in  ordinary,  present-day  speech,  modern 
writings,  and  obsolete  words  and  phrases 
used  in  classical  writings. 

Compiled  from  outstanding  authorities  in 
both  languages.  Includes  idiomatic  expres¬ 
sions,  proverbs,  and  recent  scientific,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  military  terms. 


Plain  $5.00  Thumb-Indexed  $5.75 

Best  value  and  quality  for  students ,  writers, 
teachers ,  professional  men  and  women. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 


153  East  24th  St. 

N.  Y.  10 
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American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 

PRESIDENT  VICE-PRESIDENTS  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

Henbi  Peybb  Howard  Nostrand  George  B.  Watts 

Yale  University  University  of  Washington  Davidson  College 

Marie-Antoinette  Martin 

University  of  Chicago 

The  subscribers  to  the  French  Review  are  the  active  membership  of  the  Association. 
Subscription  rate  is  $4.00  for  the  calendar  year  paid  by  chapter  members  to  their  local  sec¬ 
retary  or  treasurer;  paid  by  members-at-large  to  the  Secretary -Treasurer  of  the  Association. 


REGIONS  AND  REGIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


I.  New  York  City  (Metropolitan  Chapter) 

Renée  Jeanne  Fulton,  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Re¬ 
search,  130  W.  55th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

f.  New  England  (Boston,  Connecticut,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Chapters),  James  H.  Grew,  Phillips  Acad¬ 
emy,  Andover,  Mass. 

8.  New  York  State  (Central  New  York,  Fingerlake,  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  Long  Island,  Rochester,  Thousand  Is¬ 
lands.  Westchester,  Western  New  York  Chapters) 
Charles  Choquette,  Colgate  U.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

4.  Middle  Atlantic  (Delaware,  Lehigh  Valley,  Maryland, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Virginia,  Washington 
Chapters) 

Maude  Helen  Duncan,  Temple  University,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

8.  South  Atlantic  (Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  Chapter») 
Jacques  Hardré,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


8.  East  Central  (Detroit,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan. 
Ohio,  West  Virginia  Chapters) 

Walter  Secor,  Denison  U.,  Granville,  Ohio. 

7.  West  Central  (Chicago,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota- 

Dakota,  St.  Louis.  West  Central,  Wisconsin  Chap¬ 
ters) 

Germaine  Mercier,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. 

8.  South  Central  &  Pacific  (Arkansas,  Colorado-Wyom- 

ing,  Louisiana,  Los  Angeles,  Northern  California, 
Northwest  Pacific,  Oklahoma,  San  Diego,  Texas 
Chapters) 

Pierre  Delattre,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Director  of  National  Bureau  of  Information 

Armand  Bégué,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Delegate  to  National  Federation  of  Modem  Language 
Teachers  Associations 

Stephen  A  Freeman,  Middlebury  College,  Middle- 
bury,  Vermont 


CHAPTER  TREASURERS 


Alabama — Lorraine  Pierson,  Alabama  College,  Monte- 
vallo,  Alabama. 

Arkansas — D.  Fred  Pasmore,  Arkansas  State  College, 
Jonesboro.  Ark. 

Boston — Raymond  Ethier,  258  Homer  St.,  Newton  Cen¬ 
tre  59,  Mass. 

Central  New  York — Frank  Piano,  Hamilton  College,  Clin¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Chicago — Roger  Pillet,  5736  S.  Woodlawn,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Colorado-Wyoming — Lawrence  W.  Cor,  U.  of  Wyoming, 
Laramie,  Wy. 

Connecticut— Oliver  Campeau,  Loomis  School,  Windsor, 
Conn. 

Delaware— Mrs.  Emma  R.  Green,  1331  Shallcross  Ave., 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Detroit — Mrs.  Matilda  G;  Core,  245  Glendale  (apt.  319), 
Highland  Park  3,  Michigan. 

Fingerlakee — Mrs.  Tressa  Corcoran,  Central  School 
Whitney  Point,  N.  Y.  .  , 

Florida — Prof.  Reuben  Y.  Ellison,  U.  of  Miami,  Coral 
Gables  46,  Florida. 

Georgia — Chloe  Steel,  Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur, 
Ga. 

Hudson  Valley— Catherine  L.  Cassidy,  17  Prospect 
Ave.,  Gloversville,.  N.  Y. 

lUinoie — Cordelia  Reed,  212  Lincoln  Hall,  U.  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Indiana— Forrest  E,  Reed,  Manchester  College,  N.  Man- 
chcstfir  Ind. 

Iowa — C.  G.  Christofides,  518  Grandview  Ct.,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa. 

Kentucky— Eleanor  Wandrey,  2432  Glenway,  Louisville 


4,  Ky. 

Lehigh  Valley— Mrs.  Geo.  Tyler,  15  Garrison  St.,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa. 

Long  Island— John  G.  Boloe,  384  Merrick  Rd.,  Lynbrook, 
N.  Y. 

Los  Angeles—  Sister  Eloise  Therese,  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Col¬ 
lege,  1200  Chalon  Rd.,  Los  Angeles  49,  Cal. 
Louisiana — Lucille  M.  Saltzmann,  Box  193,  Gueydan, 


Maine — Mrs.  Louise  Mayo,  34  Park  St.,  Bath,  Me. 
Maryland — Gladys  M.  Dorsey,  331  Tuscany  Rd.,  Balti¬ 
more  10,  Md. 

Metropolitan — Morris  Sabbeth,  324  Bay  14  St.,  Brooklyn 
14,  N.  Y. 

Michigan — Mrs.  Winifred  H.  Favreau,  1530  Hill  St.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 


Minnesota-Dakotas — Mrs.  Lenore  Bordeau,  Northrop 
Collegiate  School,  Minneapolis  5,  Minn. 

New  Hampshire — Mrs.  Marie-Louise  Hall,  7  Prospect  St., 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

Northern  California — Joseph  Russo,  5608  Merriewoob 
Drive,  Oakland  11,  Cal. 

North  Carolina — Sirs.  Tora  Tuve  Ladu,  802  Lake  Boone 
Trail,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Northwest  Pacific — Philip  Baudin,  10343  Ravenna  Ave. 

N.  E.,  Seattle  55,  Wash. 

Ohio — Mrs.  Bonnie  D.  Lisko,  Capitol  Univ.,  Columbus, 

O. 

Oklahoma — Stella  Sanders,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman,  Okla. 

Philadelphia — Miss  Barbara  McGarrigle,  521  W.  Mt.  Airy 
Ave.,  Philadelphia  19,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh — Frances  Krenz,  High  School,  Bridgeville,  Pa. 

Rhode  Island — Margaret  D.  Barton,  115  Oakland  St., 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

Rochester — Mrs.  Rena  Krichbaum,  Monroe  H.8.,  Roches¬ 
ter  7,  N.  Y. 

Saint  Louis — Rose  M.  Ernst,  2107  S.  Grand,  St.  Iouis  4, 
Mo. 

San  Diego— Y vonne  Bornand,  4063  Brant  St.,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

South  Carolina— Mrs.  Carl  L.  Epting,  Hanna  High 
School,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

Tennessee — Mrs.  Milton  L.  Shane,  2132  Capers  Ave., 
Nashville,  Term. 

Texas— Mrs.  Helen  C.  Earl,  515  Fargo  Ave.,  Houston  6, 
Tex. 

Thousand  Islands—  Elizabeth  Kelleher,  Central  School, 
Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

Vermont — Helen  M.  Cunningham,  Richmond,  Vermont. 

Virginia — Helen  Tanner,  Collegiate  School,  1619  Monu¬ 
ment  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Washington,  D.  C.— Marguerite  J.  Porte,  3950  Langley 
Ct.,  N.  W.,  Wash.,  D.  C.  m 

West  Central— Miss  Arm  Nash,  3023  W.  21,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

West  Virginia — Kenneth  Haines,  Potomac  State  School, 
Keyser,  W.  Va. 

Westchester— Mrs.  Frances  D.  Honan,  Mil  wood.  New 

Western  Massachusetts— Mary  McCarthy,  3  Marlborough 
St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Western  New  York—  Catherine  Collins,  Eden  Central 
H.  S.,  Eden,  N.  Y. 

Wisconsin — Sister  Mary  Timona,  SSND,  Mt.  Mary 
College,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 


AATF  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

The  AATF  makes  available  to  all  its  members  the  services  of  its  own 
Placement  Bureau.  This  is  a  non-profit  arrangement,  no  commissions 
being  charged  either  to  candidates  placed  or  to  their  employers.  All 
fees  are  used  to  carry  out  and  improve  the  activities  of  the  Bureau. 

Registration  Fee  $4.00  Annual  Renewal  $3.00 

Fee  for  reinstatement  $4.00 

For  further  information,  write: 


Professor  Raymond  P.  Poggenburg,  Jr. 

Carleton  College  Northfield,  Minnesota 


Realia  Exhibit 
of  AATF 

For  display  in 

High  Schools,  Colleges, 
and  at  Teachers  Meetings 

Contains  illustrated 
books,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  coins,  pictures, 
etc.  purchased  in  France 
this  past  summer. 

ONLY  COST 

Transportation  charges  one  way 
Maximum  charges  $5.00 

Now  accepting  dates  for 
1967-1968 

Address  inquiries  to 

Dr.  Minnie  M.  Miller 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

“The  outstanding  general  journal  of  modern 
language  teaching  in  the  United  States” 

THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimulating  and 
helpful  articles  on  methods,  materials,  pedagogical 
research,  publications  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  Camillo  P.  Merlino,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers 
Associations. 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  Current  subscription 
$4.00  a  year.  Foreign  countries,  $4.50  a  year  net 
in  U.S.A.  funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

The  Modem  Language  Journal 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 

7144  Washington  Avenue 

ST.  LOUIS  5,  MISSOURI 

